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D. 1 PISAREV'S 
PHILOSOPHICAL, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL VIEWS 


D. I. Pisarev. an outstanding man of thought and action 
in Russian democratic culture, literary criticism and publi- 
cism, occupies a prominent place in the history of materialist 
philosophical thought and the 19th century liberation move- 
ment in Russia. Following in the steps of Belinsky, Herz- 
en, Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov, he did much for the 
Russian people, for the development of progressive culture, 
and for the elaboration of the materialist philosophy which 
was connected with the liberation movement of the peasantry 
and the working masses in his country. 

He was one of the most important of a pleiad of remarkable 
figures in Russia of the sixties, whose ideas were inspired by 
Chernyshevsky. 

The journal Russkoye Slovo, in which Pisarev had a lead- 
ing role for a number of years, fought side by side with Sov- 
remennik against the forces of reaction for a democratic trans- 
formation of society and the interests of the people. This jour- 
nal carried many articles on politics, philosophy, history, eco- 
nomics, art and literature which spread progressive ideas, de- 
fended materialist philosophy, criticized idealism and gave 
high appraisals of progressive literary works. Pisarev greatly 
contributed to the raising of the level of the progressive revo- 
lutionary-democratic ideology of his time. 

Sovuremennik and Russkoye Slovo carried on the fight against 
the journals which adhered to reactionary idealogy and 
supported the landowners and the autocracy. Among the lat- 
ter, the journal Russky Vestnik directed its mockery especially 
at progressive people in the sixties and did all, in its power 
to support the feudal lords and “the powers that be.” It openly 
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proclaimed that “inequality Is the fate of the human race; 
it Is the foundation of all human history"; that “disrespect 
for the existing system ... Is the source of weakness from 
which public opinion in our country is also suffering! S. 
Gromeka, one of the reactionary contributors to this journal, 
slated with the directness of a police official: “No, yentlemen, 
It is our passionate desire not to undermine but to restore re- 
spect for the authorities.” After the allacks made in Sovremen- 
nik by Chernyshevsky and his colleagues on the Idealist and 
mystle conceptions of Yurkevich, the reactionary press was 
still more violent in its attacks on the materialists and in ils 
support of Yurkevich and his fellow thinkers. The reactionary 
Moskouskiye Vedomosti, which had little to do with philos- 
ophy, also defended Yurkevich and tried to save him. A cer- 
tain Longinoy wrote in it that “the champions of materialism 
cannot justify themselves with the assertion that they are 
not allowed to expound their teaching openly. They have al- 
ready been preaching it publicly for years and jeering at those 
who are not materialisls. Now, thank God, all they can 
threaten with is hissing and the like." 

Sovremennik and Russkoye Slovo attacked Yurkevich with 
biting sarcasm for “execuling matcrialists, to the indeserib- 
able delight of the parishioners of St. Nicholas, St. Spiridon 
and the Old Church of the Ascension. ...” Sovremennik point- 
ed out that Yurkevich and his supporters were, in substance, 
altacking science. 

There was a bitter fight, too, in the domains of economic 
theory, art and other spheres of ideology. 

Bourgeois falsifiers of the history of philosophical thought 
In Russia—Radlov, Shpet, Lossky and others—neglected no 
means of defaming and reviling Russian progressive think- 
ers, Incliwling Plsarev, and exalling philosophers like Yur- 
kevich. Recently the white emigrant Lossky published In the 
U.S.A. 4 lampoon on the history of Russian philosophy in 
which he calumniated Pisarev by saying that he despised art 
and philosophy. Lossky attempts to exalt Christian idealist 
Philosophy and its exponents. In hls opinion any philosophy 
which sets ilself the aim of gelting to know the inner essence 
of being, must be guided by the principles of Christianity. One 
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of the most characteristic features of Russian philosophy, he 
falsely asserts, consists in elaborating the Christian world 
outlook. It Is easy to understand that Lossky and other invet- 
erate supporters of the bourgeoisie and adherents of idealism 
cannot adopt any other attitude to great precursors of Marx: 
ism in Russia such as Belinsky, Herzen, Chernyshevsky, 
Dobrolyuboy, and Pisarev, who served the people, not the 
exploiters, 


PISAREV'S LIFE AND WORK 


Pisarev began his aclivily in a complicated and stormy 
social and polilical atmosphere. 

The sixties of the 191h century were years of great upsurge 
in the history of the democratic movement in Russia. The 
political situation in the country became especially acute afl- 
er 1855. The defeat of tsarism in the Crimean War, which 
revealed the crisis of the feudal system, the intolerable op- 
pression of the landowners, and the police despotism reign- 
ing in the country gave birth to a revolutionary situation. 
During the period of preparation of the “peasant reform" of 
February 19, 18G1, the peasant movement developed consid- 
erably. 

At the same time in Petersburg and other cities there were 
serious student demonstrations which were markedly demo- 
cralic. In 1861 the Zemlya i Volya revolutionary organization 
was founded and began its activity. Proclamations were com- 
posed and distributed calling for resistance to (he lsarist aulhor- 
ities and the feudal landowners. Herzen’s Kolokol and other 
tncensored publications were widely spread in Russia and 
promoted the development of the democratic movement. But 
the revolutionary situation from 1859 to 1861 did not result 
in a revolution in Russia, the scattered aclions of the peas- 
ants and democralic-minded youth did not merge inlo a gen- 
eral shattering allack on the existing system. The reason 
for this was mainly that there was not yet a revolutionary 
class in Russia capable of heading the popular masses and 
leading them in overthrowing autocracy. Reaction cruelly 
suppressed the scaltered outbreaks of peasants and students. 
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In this revolutionary situation the Uberals among the bour- 
eeoisie and the nobles betrayed the inferests of the people 
and progress in the country and formed a bloc with the reac- 
fiotary Jeudal landowners. In 1862, having suppressed the 
first wave of serious democratle oulbroaks, reaction began a 
direct assault on the democratte camp, In summer that year, 
after the provocation manoeuvred by the government in con- 
Hectlon with the Petersburg confagrations, mass repressions 
againat the revolutionary-minded democratic Intelligentsta 
began. Hoard years set in for the democratic movement, years 
during which tt had fo stand firm against furlous onslaughits 
af reaotion and muster Ils forees for a new revolutionary up- 
stirge. In splle of these cruel blows, the revolutionary demo- 
crats did not cease their selfless: struggle, bit continued it 
fn new, thore complicated and difficult conditions, It was 
during (his period that Plsarey engaged In his most strenu- 
ous literary activity. 


er @ 
| SDITFOTTORRBETON PER Fee Wa hort HAY Oetober 2, TRIO. in 
RPUCUATemM He spent his childhood in the village 


of Znamenskoye In Orel Gubernta on his parents’ estate, 

From THT to 1856 the young Pisarey atlended a Gymna- 
stim in Petersburg and when he finished Ht he was awarded 
gold medal, His extraordinary ability and striking success 
were (he admiration and astonishment of his teachers. 

In 1856 he entered the historico-philological faculty of 
Petersburg University. There de studied many works on 
history, philosophy, philology and other branches of science, 
and came under the influence of the progressive ideas of 
his time. 

In [858 Plsarey was placed In charge of the bibllography 
department of the journal Rassvet which had (he curious sub- 
litle “Journal of sclence, art and Iiteruture for adults” and 
had no well-defined tendency. Pisarev later described it os 
“sugary, but respectable.” 

In this journal Pisarev directed the Ierary criticism sec- 
‘ion, @ work which greatly influenced the development of 
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his political and philosophical views. It aroused in him an 
interest In life, in vitally Important questions of the develop- 
ment of society and In art, and this interest determined (he 
course of his subsequent Ilfe and activity. “I had to read 
many articles on history,” Pisarev writes, “many considera- 
tions on pedagogy, ... and a number of books on natural 
sciences... Finally, In 1859, 1 had to discuss Obfomov and 
A Nest of the Gentry in considerable detail tn our journal. 
In short, my bibllography forced me out of my contined cell 
into the fresh air, a transition which afforded me a sinful 
pleasure {hat J could not hide from others or [rom my- 
self... One year of work for the Journal was more useful 
to my inlellectual develapment than two years of intense 
study in the university or In lbraries."* 

Al this period Pisarev was not yet a revolutionary dem- 
oerat, he had not yet risen to criticism of the existing sys- 
fem, but he was on the way to Il. In 1861, he finished the 
university and began to work exclusively on journals. In the 
same year he published his remarkable article “Nineteenth 
Century Scholastics" in Russkoye Slovo. It does not set forth 
revolutionary ideas, bul quite clearly shows his keen interest 
in social and political questions. In It he speaks of the neces- 
sity to defend the interests of the masses, manifests his sym- 
pathy for working people, for the great task of the time, the 
absolutely vital Interests of our fulure history is the settling 
of the “question of narodnost (folk character).” 

In this article Pisarev proclaimed his adherence to the main 
philosophical ideas of Chernyshevsky and warmly defended 
Chernyshevsky's Sovremennik against the calumny and at- 
tacks of the supporters of the reactionaries and liberals. The 
article produced a great impression and was recognized as 
anew great force of demooralic journalism. The reaction- 
aries could not conceal their Irritation at It. 

This article, however, also brought to light the weak sides 
of Pisarev's outlook, partioularly in the formulation and 
solution of questions of the criterion of truth. Pisarev con: 


* D. 1. Plsarev, Complete Works in Six Volumes, Russ. ed, 1894, 
Vol. HI, pp. 66, 59. 
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siders the obviousness of sensuous perception of reality a 
sufficient oriterion of truth. “Obviousness,” he writes, “is the 
best warrant of reality.... The impossibility of obvious man- 
ifestations precludes reality of existence.” Here Pisarev pro- 
vides an example of the general weakness of pre-Marxist ma- 
terialism—ils contemplative character. Al the same time, as 
a thinker, he is still behind Chernyshevsky, who, as early 
as 1855, wrote that practice is “the irrefutable touchstone of 
all theory.”* 

From the very beginning of his literary activity, Pisarev 
never swerved from acute idcological and political struggle. 
“I am not rising against polemics,” he wrote, “I do not stop 
my ears to hisses or curse the hissers;... here in Russia 
Pushkin hissed frequently and vigorously in verse and in 
prose.... And does not sharp hissing strike the ear in many 
of Belinsky’s articles?"** 

Some time later, having made completely clear to himseli 
the disposition of the social and political forces and the char- 
acter of the struggle in ideas, Pisarev linked his fate with 
the liberation movement, completely supported Chernyshevsky 
and became a foremost fighter for ihe interests of the popular 
masses. Shelgunov, one of his contemporaries, wrote that Pi- 
sarev “went hand in hand with Chernyshevsky in political and 
economic questions.”"*** 

Pisarev fought with all the vigour of his talent against the 
camp of feudal landowners and liberals. “Disagreement be- 
tween the parties,” he wrote, “is absolutely natural, neces- 
sary and irreconcilable, because the real causes of conflicting 
views lie in the conflict of interests. Any attempt to recon- 
cile the parties would be useless and senseless.”**** 

This statement shows Pisarev’s profound theoretical and 
political perspicacity. Even under the conditions of his time 
he came to the very important conclusion that there can be 
No reconciliation between the reactionary and the progressive 


*.N. G. Chernyshevsky, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. I, p. 102. 
*¢ D J. Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. I, p. 370. 

*** N. V. Shelgunov, Reminiscences, Russ. ed., 1923, p. 186. 

eee See pp. 569-70 of this volume. 
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forces in the social and ideological struggle, and that in a 
soclely which Is divided into exploiters and exploited, strng- 
gle is natural and necessary. In this conneclion Pisarey cor- 
rectly appraised the reactionary role and significance of offi- 
cial journals as secret police security and information organs. 

Pisarev's work with Russkoye Slovo was most fruitful. It 
included a larger number of articles which are the pride of 
Russian social, political and philosophical literature and lit- 
erary criticism. 

Pisarey gave a profound appraisal of current events in the 
spirll of revolutionary-democratic ideology and of defence of 
the interests of the working people. He understood that in 
substance the reform of 1861 was a plundering and derision 
of the peasants. He saw that the peasantry responded to its 
“emancipation” with a mass revolutionary movement, and he 
ranged himself on the side of the plundered peasantry in 
the struggle for the interests of the people. 

Towards the end of 1861 and the beginning of 1862, Pi- 
sarev was a fully developed revolutionary democrat and 
malerialist philosopher. In Russkoye Slovo he persistently 
propagated revolutionary-democratic ideology and mate- 
trialist’ philosophy, instilling them into the consciousness 
oi the progressive intelligentsia of the time, especially of 
youth, 

In summer 1862, he wrote a revolutionary article addressed 
to democratic youth. The immediate occasion for it was 
the filthy pamphlet wrilten by the hired writer Baron Firks 
under the pseudonym Shedo-Ferroti. This libellous pamphlet 
was written by order of the Third Department and was in- 
lended to blacken Herzen. Pisarev exposed its author as an 
agent of the tsarist secret police. But he did not confine him- 
self to defending Herzen against slander, he passionately 
appealed for revolutionary activity and a resolute rebuff to 
reaction. He gave his article to Ballod’s underground print- 
shop. But it was not published, the printshop being discov- 
ered by the police 


QearSSSNaeineMent His arrest interrupted his activ- 
ity ior a whole year, and it was only in summer 1863, as 
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a resull of the long efforts of his friends and relatives, that 
he was able to publish his articles. 

‘ In the horrifying conditions of a dungeon in the fortress 
Pisarev managed to write remarkable articles of profound 
content on a level with the progressive Ideas of his time. In 
them he appears as one of the greatest fighters for the in- 
lerests of the common people of Russia and for the material- 
ist outlook. 

Pisarey was an eminent revolutionary writer who had a 
perfect mastery of the rich and powerful Russian language. 
He continued the glorious traditions of Belinsky, Herzen, 
Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyuboy and was their peer as a 
first-class writer who stirred the hearts and gripped the minds 
of progressive people in Russia al thal time. 

It was in the period from 1863 to 1865, the time he spent 
in the hard conditions of solilary confinement, that Pisarev 
wrote a large number of his works. 

On November 18, 1866, he was released from the fortress 
but he did not survive two years. W@iWtasedrownedsormiaiy, 

i at Dubbelna on the Baltic co “Yet an- 
other mistortune, Herzen wrote, “dias struck our littie phalanx. 
A shining star, a star that gave great promise, has diszp- 
peared, carrying away the wonders of a talent that had hardly 
developed and culting short a literary activily that had hardly 
begun. Pisarev, a venomous critic who sometimes exagycr- 
aled but was always full of inspiration, nobleness, and ener- 
gy, has been drowned while bathing. Young as lic was, he had 
suffered very much. Only recently was he released from a 
fortress where he had been confined for several years.”* 

The great Russian poet Nekrasov, thoroughly realizing 
Pisarev's role and significance in Russian literature, dedicat- 
ed a poem to his memory.** 

Pisarev wrote with his own heart’s blood, for he had pro- 
found love for the people and boundless hatred for its op- 
pressors. He deservedly enjoyed great and unimpeachable au- 


—— 
© A. L Herzen, Selected Works and Letters, Russ. ed., Vol: XXI, 


1923, p. 88. ‘i 
¢*'N. A. Nekrasov, Complete Works and Letlers, Russ. ed., Vol. XI, 


1952, p. 114. 
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thority with the progressive and democratic portion of society 
as a noble fighter of crystal-clear honesty for the happiness 
of the people. Pisarev was known, the revolutionary demo- 
crat Nikolai Shelgunov wrote, “as an amazingly good and 
honest man whose memory was as clear and brilliant to all 
who knew him as his really pure soul."* 


PISAREV'S SOCIAL AND POLITICAL VIEWS 


The transitional stage in Pisarev's progress to revolution- 
ary democracy was characterized by his ideas on the eman- 
cipation of the Individual from the system oppressing It, Ideas 
directed against church-mysticism in views on human life. 

At that lime Pisarev was a supporter of the theory of “ra- 
tional egotism,” which was the basis of the necessity for 
happiness and as complete as possible satisfaction of man's 
requirements on earth, This theory was progressive for its 
time. Its adherents opposed church ideology which endeav- 
ourcd lo “justify” the privation of rights and oppression of 
the common people. “Selfishness,” Pisarev wrote, ‘i.e. love 
of one's own person, makes enjoyment the aim of life but 
does not limit the choice of enjoyment to this or that group 
of objects.... Selfishness is a system of intellectual convie- 
tions leading to the complete emancipation of the individual 
and intensifying self-respect in man...."** This was not yet 
revolutionary democracy, but even here the striving to im- 
prove life and to create new social conditions under which the 
individual can enjoy the benefits of nature and be happy 
is clearly expressed. 

The theory of “rational egotism" brought to the foreground 
the satisfaction of the interests and requirements of man and 
thus led to the acknowledgement of the necessity of a soclal 
system in which that satisfaction would be made as com- 
plete as possible, that is, it led to the idea of socialism, Ap- 
praising the sociological and ethical views of the French 18th 
century materialists, Marx pointed out that “there is no need 


*.N. V Shelgunov. op. cit., p. 175. 
*¢ D. I. Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 1, pp, 430-31. 
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of any great penetration... to see how necessarily material- 
ism is connected with communism and socialism... . If inter- 
est correctly understood is the principle of all morality, 
man’s private interest must be made to coincide with the 
interest of humanity."* This applies entirely fo the Russian 
materialists, including Pisarev. In adopting the position of 
“rational egotism” he was on the way to utopian socialism. 
From the theory of “rational egotism” Pisarev went on to 
democracy and socialism thanks to his great interest in and 
perfect understanding of questions of social life and the needs 
of the working man. He was agitated not only by the prob- 
lem of the emancipation of the individual, but by that of im- 
proving the life of the nation, the common people, the work- 
ers, too. His opinion was that science and art must be subor- 
dinate to this aim. “Applying the principle to the matter in 
hand,” he wrote, “is far more important than the principle it- 
self.... What kind of science is that which by its nature is inac- 
cessib'e to the masses? What kind of art is that whose produc- 
tions only a few specialists can enjoy? It must be remembered 
that peop!e do not exist for science and art, but that sci- 
ence and art were derived from man’s natural need to enjoy 
life and embellish it by all possible means.”** 

By 1862, Pisarev adhered completely to the principles of 
revolutionary-democratic ideology. In his article on Shedo- 
Ferroti he wrote: “The overthrow of ihe happily reigning 
dynasty of the Romanovs and the changing of the political 
and social system is the only aim and hope of all honest 
citizens. One must be absolutely limited or absolutely bought 
over to the reigning evil not to wish for a revolution in the 
present state of affairs. 

“Russian people, see what is going on around you and 
think whether we ought to continue tolerating violence masked 
under an antiquated form of divine law... there is no 
reconciliation... The people has on its side all that is young 
and fresh, all that is capable of thinking and acting. 


* Marx and Engels, The Holy Family or a Critique of Critical Crit- 


icism, Moscow 1956, pp. 175-76. 
*'D. 1. Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 1, pp. 349, 366. 
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“The dynasty of the Romanovs and the Petersburg bu- 
reaucracy must perish. ... 

“What is dead and rotten must of itself fall into the grave. 
All we still have to do is to give a last push and cover with 
dirt their stinking corpses.""* 

The struggle for the interests of the masses of the people 
constituted the principal sense of Pisarev’s life. The revolu- 
tionary transformation of society carried out by the force of 
the popular masses is, in his opinion, the natural and 
necessary means for the solution of “the great question of 
starving and naked people.” Revolution is inevitable and nat- 
ural in the general historic movement of events. In the epoch 
of the revolution “the masses, having understood, or at 
leasl, loving some idea, are so inspired by it that they forget 
themselves and are ready to go through fire and water for 
it,"** and in their inspiration they create great things and 
considerably increase their creative activity. 

Pisarev perfectly understood that the history of society is 
linked inseparably with the people's struggle. He writes with 
enthusiasm of the “good and reasonable acts of the masses” 
at the revolutionary turning-points in the history of the de- 
velopment of society. The revolutionary acts of the masses 
call into existence revolutionary leaders, self-sacrificing revo- 
lutionaries. In revolutionary epochs, Pisarev wrote, “people 
like Rakhmetov are indispensable and irreplaceable."*** 

Pisarev did not succeed in attaining the scientific materi- 
alist conception of revolutions and their causes. But he for- 
mulated a number of interesting and perspicacious surmises 
in this respect. In his wonderful work “Bees,” which is alle- 
goric in form, he speaks of the economic causes of the popu- 
lar revolution. He describes how the “proletarians” of the 
“bee kingdom” are oppressed by labour for the exploiting 
drones. For a while the forms of life in the hive remain un- 
changed, stable and motionless. “But calm is maintained in 
the hive,” he writes, “only as long as there are sufficient 


* See p. 147 of this volume. 
** See p. 673 of this volume. 
*** See p. 673 of this volume. 
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supplies, as long as the hive is surrounded by meadows in 
bloom where thousands of bees can find abundant forage 
every day. The rainy autumn no sooner sets in, the field 
flowers no sooner Iade and shed their petals than the inmates 
of the hive feel uneasy; economic difficulties arise; the 
drones clash in their interests with the proletarians, and this 
clash leads to terrible bloodshed, which clearly proves the 
worthlessness of the constitution by which the hive is gov- 
erned."* 

The revolution, in Pisarev’s opinion, is caused also by the 
despotic and police arbitrariness which reigns in society and 
which is complemented by economic oppression of the masses. 
"On the authority of what law,” he asks, “were the five 
Decembrists hanged? And if the government puts people to 
death arbitrarily, what is to stop it hiring murderers just as 
arbitrarily? Where is the difference between execution with- 
out judgement and stabbing in the back? Nowadays every 
absolute monarch {is in a position in which he can retain 
power only by an uninterrupted series of crimes.... Look at 
Alexander I]... how many vile and heinous deeds he already 
has on his conscience! The blood of Poles, the b:ood of the mar- 
tyr Anton Petrov, the wrecked lives of Mikhailov, Obruchev, 
and others, the absurd settlement of the peasant question, the 
student business—no matter what you look at, everywhere 
you see either gross crime or wretched cowardice.”** 

Pisarey was beginning to understand that the basis of 
revolutionary events is the class contradictions of the work- 
ing people and their exploiters, the material interests of the 
classes. Speaking about the French Revolution of 1789, he 
wrote: “the peasant saw in the landowner and his agent not 
only the immediate, but even the only cause of the hunger 
and the thankless labour his life was made up of.... The 
economic Interests of the two classes of the population were 
diemetrically opposed to each other."*** 

In bis works Pisarev expounds the idea that revolutions 
do not take place without bloodshed and are not the result 


* See p. 137 of this volume. 
° Sea p. 143 of this volume 
°° D. I Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed, Vol. 111, p. 126-27. 
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of the activity of individuals, even of outstanding rev- 
olutionary figures. “Bloodshed” of the revolution ‘‘de- 
comes inevitable,” he writes, “not by any means when it is 
desired by some extraordinary man; by no means when some 
living obstacle prevents thal extraordinary man from fulfill- 
ing his personal idea or fancy, but only when two large 
groups of people, two nations or two strong parties, sharply 
and resolutely disagree in their intentions or desires."* 
Consequently, Pisarey saw how every great historical event, 
too, is first and foremost a matter of the masses of workers 
themselves in their struggle against the system of exploita- 
tion. In that period the masses act as an enormous trans- 
forming power and create great things. At the same time he 
considered it necessary for a time to take steps to prevent 
bloodshed, but he understood that a revolution must come in 
the end. 

Pisarev was able to reveal the limitations of bourgeois 
revolutions. The popular masses which played the main role 
in the revolutionary transformations, he says, did not become 
free as a result of the revolution, did not free themselves 
from the yoke Of exploitation, In his remarkable work, “The 
French Peasant in 1789," he shows by the example of events 
in the French Revolution that “the ruined and oppressed 
people could at the decisive minute develop shattering power, 
profound understanding of its requirements and strivings, 
and a force of political inspiration in comparison with which 
the intrigues and endeavours of enemies from within and 
{rom without, overt and covert, turned out to be insignificant; 
how and why the emaciated and ignorant people was able 
and did in fact rise and renovate itself by the radical elimi- 
nation of all medieval rightlessness.”** 

But, Pisarev says, it was not the people, but the bour- 
geoisie, who enjoyed the results of the revolution. The bour- 
geoisie and its ideology attracted the people over to its side 
when it was necessary to fight against feudalism, but when 
the fight against feudalism drew to an end, when the trans- 


* [bid., Vol. VI, p. 317. 
** [bid., pp. 528-29. 
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formation in the interests of the bourgeoisie neared its ac- 
complishment, the bourgeoisie became the “bitterest enemy of 
all reason and all sense capable of disturbing the process of 
its healthy digestion.”* 

Analyzing the results of the French Revolution of 1830, 
Pisarev wrote that “the rich bourgeoisie was glad of the over- 
throw of the Bourbons, who had begun to strive towards 
absolutism, but at the same time they feared the ordinary 
people and therefore hastened to put a stop to the movement 
as soon as they had overthrown Charles X. The rich bour- 
geoisie hastened to declare to the people that the aim was 
achieved and that the desired solution of the great social 
problem consisted in placing Louis Philippe in Charles's 
place."** 

The Interests of the exploiters—the bourgeoisie and the 
landowners and their ideologists—on the one hand, and the 
interests of the popular masses on the other, have always, 
according to Pisarev, been in a profound irreconcilable con- 
tradiction. He saw that so far all revolutions had in the end 
turned out to be in the interests of the exploiting minority, 
but he firmly believed in the dawn of another revolution when 
the popular masses would altain economic and political 
emancipation by their revolutionary action. The masses 
themselves, Pisarev thought, will decide their own problem, 
and the radical improvement of their material situation. 

Pisarev's arrival at the revolutionary outlook in 1861-62 
was perfectly natural. Subsequently he remained a revolution- 
ary thinker and expounded the idea of the popular revolu- 
tion in all his works. In his articles “Thinking Proletariat” 
(1865), “The Struggle for Life” (1867), “The French Peas- 
ant In 1789” (1868) and others, he remained true to revolu- 
tionary Ideology and defended the progressive ideas of the 
revolutionary struggle of ihe masses. 

Being a revolutionary democrat, Pisarev followed the 
example of Herzen, Belinsky, Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyu- 
bov and fought liberalism without relenting. He was of the 


* Ibid., Vol. V1, pp. 531. 
°° [bid., Vol. Il, p. 435. 
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opinion that liberalism is the art of silting on the fence and 
beating the air, and is a masked form of reaction. “The main 
duty of the liberals,” he wrote, “is. as we know, to affirm 
constantly and continually by every expression of their faces, 
every one of their words and the whole outward appearance 
of all their actions, their ardent and unbounded devotion to 
great ideas and interests which arouse in them almost the 
same feelings as insect powder in a bug."* 

Pisarev understood that liberalism masks Its real aims and 
tasks of guarding the existing system of exploitation. In their 
words, the liberals express the progressive ideas of serving 
the people, bul in their acts, the defence of the feudal land- 
owners, for, as Pisarey wrote, they “one way or the other, 
directly or indirectly, with subtle delicateness or without, 
end up, in spite of everything, by sighing for the cudgel."** 
Liberalism has been an obstacle to the liberation movement, 
the development of democralic culture, progressive science and 
art. Ail the assurances of the liberals, in Pisarev’s opinion, 
are more harmful to the progressive movement than the open 
acts of opposition of the reaclionaries to progressive ideas 
and the problems of the liberation movement of the masses. 
“...A dishonest or limiled ally ... in the struggle of prin- 
ciples,” he wrote, “is more dangerous than an enemy.”*** 

Pisarev gave a brilliant analysis of a number of literary 
works in which types of liberal and reactionary obscurantists 
are portrayed. In his article “Growing Humaneness” (on 
Sleptsov's tale A Hard Time), he showed that the liberal 
Shchetinin (one of the characters) “belongs to the type of 
people who can never be sincere because they have nothing 
they could call their own mental or moral property... ."**** 
It is not only a question of Shchetinin's sincerity, however, 
but of the fact that his main aim, Pisarev says, is to guard 
property against various intentional or unintentional injuries. 
He gives an accurate description of the liberals when he 


* Ibid., Vol. VY, p. 213. 
** Ibid., p. 228. 
*** Ibid., Vol. I, p. 467. 
se /bid., Vol. V, p. 217. 
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points out that “they have not the slightest interest in the 
concrete muzhik who can feel pain or satisfaction.” : 

Pisarey was a consistent defender of the interests of the 
people. ‘The real evil," he said on several occasions, “is 
precisely the painful situation of the masses. ... When there 
are no parasites, neither will there be any vices developing 
on parasitism.”°° 

Pisarev's idea of utopian socialism was linked with revo- 
lutionary democracy. He did not become a utopian socialist 
all at once. A great part in the development of his socialist 
views was played by his knowledge of the liberation move- 
ment of the masses, of the working-class movement and the 
socialist teachings of thinkers in the West. He made a thor- 
ough study of the works of Owen, Saint-Simon, Fourier, and 
other outstanding utopian socialists of the West, who, togeth- 
er with the great utopian socialists of Russia, Herzen, 
Chernyshevsky and Dubrolyubov, influenced him considerably. 
Pisarev had good knowledge of the difficult economic living 
conditions of the exploited masses. In 1861, when he was 
stil an adherent of utopian soolaliam, he expounded a aum- 
ber of remarkably progressive ideas in his “Physiological 
Sketch on Molescholt” and expressed in them his wish to re- 
Meve the difficult situation of the working people. This desire 
to ensure the material subsistence of the “starving.” the mass 
of the workers, led Pisarey to utopian socialism, which was 
gne of the most important aspects of his world outlook. 

Pisarey was profoundly convinced that the system of the 
exploiters would fall and that socialism would be victorious. 
He-wrote: “At present, only an insignificant minority enjoys the 
fruits of discoveries made; but only very short-sighted think- 
ers can imagine that things will always remain as they are. 
Medieval theocracy has fallen: feudalism has fallen; abso- 
lutism has fallen; the time will come when the tyrannical 
domination of capital will fall too."*** Of course, this propo- 
sition was not based on the Marxist concept of the inevitable 
downfall of capitalism and the establishment of socialism. 


© fhid, Vol. IV, p. 326 
© fhid., Vol. V, p. 408. 
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But all the same it contained a profound historic and theoret- 
ical thought—the acknowledgement of development in the life 
of society and of the inevitable establishment of the socialist 
system. 

Pisarev spoke of the practical applications of the ideas of 
socialism in Russia and in Western Europe. He was convinced 
that socialism would follow capitalism in the West and that 
socialism would come in Russia too. 

At the same time Pisarev was not a supporter of peasant 
obshchinas and did not link the socialist transformation of 
society in Russia with their fate and prospects. He consid- 
ered that there would be a tlme of rapid development of in- 
dustry which would be an abundant source of scientific 
ami technical progress. 

Pisarey was an enthusiastic supporter of technical progress 
and the development of industrial production. He had a pro- 
found understanding of the significance of progressive tech- 
niqne in production and social life and linked technical and 
coonomic progress with the development of science, espe- 
cialiy natural science. But the mere development of Industry 
and praduction based on the achievements of technique can- 
not, in his opinion, decide the material security of the work- 
“gp people or solve the problem of the starved and naked. 
To solve this problem social and economic relations must 
be changed, revolutionized. 

Pisarev rightly presumed that the “question of the work- 
ers,” which had acquired “enormous and menacing propor- 
tions” In the countries of the West, cannot be solved under 
capitalism. It will be solved only on cordition that the capi- 
talist system is done away with and socialism {s victorious. 
“The eternal dispute between labour and capital," Pisarev 
wrote, “had to be resolved ... not by philanthropic institu- 
tions* resembling prisons, but by a social system which 
would deprive one man of the possibility of exploiting the 
labour of a hundred others.”** 


* National workshops set op In France during the 148 Revolution 
by what was called the “Workers’ Commission” which Marx, consider 
ing their useless philanthropy, called the “soctalist syn _ 

°° D. I. Ptsarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed, Vol. 1, p. 467. 
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With the development of capitalist industry in Russia, Pj- 
sarev said, “the worker question would grow to menacing 
dimensions. Thanks to the state of infancy of our industry, 
the worker question in our country is only in {he embryo and 
will probably not for a long time acquire in Russia the enor- 
mous and menacing proportions which typify it in Western 
Europe. But it would be very unreasonable of us to think that 
we shall avoid this chalice and that our social life will nev- 
er be faced with this difficult task in its development.”* 

Pisarev understood that when capitalism replaced feudal- 
ism it brought victory to the bourgeoisie. Capitalism means 
the domination of the bourgeoisie and the oppression of the 
proletariat. “The proletarian saw that the victory of the third 
estate meant nothing for him"—in the French Revolution of 
1789—"and that all sorts of political rights exist and mean 
something only for the propertied classes, i.e., for those who 
are by no means badly off under any system. The proletarian 

. Tealized at once that besides the hereditary aristocracy 

there is also the aristocracy of money and that he, the prole- 
tarian, had given this second aristocracy complete victory 
over the first.... The bourgeoisie could at any minute expect 
the people to turn against property... ."** 
Which then, in Pisarev's opinion, are the ways and condi- 
tions for achieving a social order under which there will be 
no (possibility for “one man to exploit the labour of a hundred 
others”? His answer was a revolutionary-democratic one. To 
“solve the problem of the starving, two condilions must be 
observed. First, the problem must necessarily be solved by 
those who find their personal benefit in its solution, i.e., the 
workers themselves. Second, the solution of the problem con- 
sists not in cultivating personal virtues but in reorganizing 
public institutions.”*** 

The victory of the working masses over the bourgeoisie 
and the elimination of bourgeois property will come, accord- 
ing to Pisarev, as a result of revolutionary actions of the 


* Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 578. 
** [bid., Vol. 111, pp. 158, 159. 
*¢e Ibid., Nol. WV, pp.. 408, 409. 
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masses. But he did not create any theory of that future rev- 
olution. Nevertheless, his revolutionary ideas and his con- 
siderations on the social tasks of the revolution and the rad- 
ical changes in the material situation of the popular masses 
were of great significance for their lime. 

Pisarey's socialist views remained on the whole utopian 
and were in many respects close to those of the utopian so- 
cialists in the West, but they were at the same time the views 
of a revolutionary democrat. In a number of substantial 
points they therefore differed from the utopian socialism of 
West-European thinkers. If Owen, Saint-Simon, Fourier 
and other utopians were opposed to class struggle and revo- 
lutions and did not understand their role in history, Pisarev 
was a revolutionary who linked the approach of the age of 
socialism with the class struggle of the working masses and 
their revolutionary actions. 

However, in his works on history Pisarev did not succeed 
in raising himself to the true conception of the historic proc- 
ess. Notwithstanding isolated attempts to give a materialist 
appraisal of historical phenomena, his conception of history 
on the whole remained idealist. He defined the domination 
of this or that class by its mastery in the field of culture. 
“History shows,” he writes several times, “that supremacy 
in society is acquired and kept by that class or circle of 
people that possesses the greatest amcunt of developed in- 
tellectual powers. The supremacy of the aristocracy in France 
came to an end when pre-eminence in mind, talent and edu- 
cation proved to be in the ranks of the rich bourgeoisie; the 
bourgeoisie’s supremacy will come to an end, too, when that 
pre-eminence passes into the ranks of the toiling proletar- 
iat.”* 

An important place in Pisarev’s socialist views falls to the 
question of the opposition between mental and physical la- 
bour under capitalism and their union under socialism. Pisa- 
rey was greatly influenced in his solution of this question by 
the West-European utopian socialists, particularly Saint-Si- 
mon and Fourier. But he was considerably higher than the 


* See p. 294 of this volume. 
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West-European utopian socialists of the pre-Marx period. 
This allowed him to give a much more brilliant crilicism of 
the capitalist system, which is based on the exploitation of 
the workers, the representatives of physical labour, and to 
show how physical and mental work would be united under 
socialism. The utopian socialists in the West could not link 
the overcoming of the opposition between mental and physi- 
cal labour with the revolutionary transformation of society. 
They erroneously considered that teaching in school, together 
with peaceful preaching that would convince the capitalists 
of the necessity to organize socialist institutions, would en- 
sure a system under which there would be no opposition be- 
tween mental and physical labour. 

Pisarev also acknowledged the role of knowledge and of 
science in the socialist transformation of sociely. He vacillated 
{o a certain extent and deviated towards the recognition of 
the peaceful way of effecting this transformation. But he 
differed from the West-European utopian socialists in that 
on the whole he remained on a revolutionary standpoint. He 
clearly conceived that capitalist production is based on the 
exploitation of the workers and that under such conditions 
opposition between mental and physical labour and a gulf 
between them are inevitable. “The manufacturing industry,” 
he wrote, “is based on physics, chemistry and mechanics, but 
the factory worker knows as little of these sciences and can 
make as liltle use of their results as the valve in a steam- 
driven machine which the has to be continually opening or 
shutting. The worker becomes an unthinking tool in the hands 
of the manufacturer, who owns both material and mental cap- 
ital."* Pisarev fully understood that “mental capital,” the 
Inventions of science and technique, is a means of exploiting 
the workers in a society based on exploitation. 

Pisarev sharply oriticized the social system under which 
“physical labour and science are fully divorced from each 
other all over the globe ... the machine, invented by a man 
with knowledge, oppresses the man without knowledge and 
does so because between science, on the one hand, and the 


© See pp. 274-75 of this volume. 
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working masses, on the other, there is a wide gulf.”* He felt 
sure and knew that “the time will come when the tyrannical 
domination of capital will fall too," and that with it the gulf 
between mental and physical labour will also disappear and 
the working masses will fully enjoy the results of science. 
Knowledge and labour, mental activity and physical labour 
will be united. “Unite knowledge with labour,” he wrote, 
“give knowledge to those who will, of necessity, derive from 
it all the practical use it can contain and you will see the 
riches of the country and the people increase at an incredible 
rate."** He spoke of the necessity of labour being pleasant, 
of its results being abundant and being supplied to the la- 
bourer himself, of physical labour being the constant com- 
panion of extensive mental development. All these ideas and 
utterances of Pisarev were profoundly progressive, and yet 
they were still only surmises. 

Pisarev did not become a scientific secialist. This was due 
to the fact that Russia was then an economically backward 
country where no revolutionary proletariat capable of enter- 
ing the historical arena of the struggle for socialism had yet 
developed. 


PISAREV’S MATERIALIST PHILOSOPHY 


In the field of philosophy, too, Pisarev’s ideas played a 
great progressive role for his time. His ideological and polit- 
ical development shows that he considered philosophy as a 
weapon in the ideological and political fight and was inter- 
ested in it as in a means of solving great social problems. 
“.., Speculative philosophy,” he wrote, “will have the right 
to a share in the picture of civilization only in as much as it 
promotes the development and transformation of the forms 
of existence and vital relations. In this case it passes like 
an electric current through the heads of thousands of workers; 
but when speculative philosophy confines itself to building 
up formulas, it remains the possession of people of leisure.”*** 


* D. I. Plsarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. IV, pp. 125-26. 
** See p. 273 of this volume. i 
*°¢ D. L. Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. II, p. 220. 
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Pisarev Was one of the most important representatives of 
the materialist philosophy of the revolutionary democrats. 
He did much to provide a philosophical foundation for a 
number of most important problems in the revolutionary 
paren and the revolutionary-democratic practice of his 
ime. 

In a number of his remarkable works he dealt shattering 
blows to the idealist outlook. 

Pisarev came forward as a convinced supporter of the 
development of natural science, and he thoroughly under- 
stood the role of natural science in production, in the justi- 
fication and confirmation of materialist philosophy and in the 
struggle against idealism and religion. Being well versed in 
natural science, he was a disseminator of progressive scien- 
tific theories. He did much to promote the development of 
natural science and inspired youth with greater interest in 
and liking for it. Works such as his “Progress in the Animal 
and Vegelable Worlds,” “The Process wf Life" and “Physio- 
logical Pictures” played an enormous role in spreading the 
materialist outlook in Russia. Under the influence of his un- 
tiring propaganda and popularization of natural science, 
many intellectuals of his time devoted themselves to the study 
of natural science. Many remarkable scientists spoke of the 
great influence Pisarev had upon them. 

The great Russian scientist K. A. Timiryazev was quite 
justified in saying: “Pisarev came forward as a convinced 
supporter of the cultural task of natural science in general 
and in modern Russian society in particular.... When, half 
a century after they were written, you look through these 
warm and eloquent pages by a talented critic and public- 
ist of such great erudition prematurely snatched by fate 
from Russian literature, you understand how deeply root- 
ed in the society of the time was the consciousness, not of a 
narrow utilitarian, but of the general-educational, philosoph- 
ical significance of the same natural science the pursuit of 
which still so recently seemed an incomprehensible extrava- 
gance of aristocrats.”* 


© K A. Timtryazev, Works, Russ. ed., Vol. VIII, 1939, p. 176. 
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Pisarey was one of the first in Russia to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of Darwin's teaching, and he became his passionate 
propagator. "This thinker of genius,” he wrote of Darwin, 
“armed with colossal knowledge, embraced the whole life of 
nalure with such a broad vision and delved so deeply into ail 
its dispersed phenomena that he made discoveries the like of 
which, perhaps, had not been made in all the history of natu- 
ral science.”* 

This appraisal was all the more important and remarkable 
as representatives of diploma'd science and idealist philosophy 
in Russia and other countries joined forces against Darwin's 
teaching. 

Pisarev's approach to natural science was that of a revo- 
Jutionary thinker and socialist. He understood the role of nat- 
ural science and man's subjugation of nature and was of the 
opinion that it would help in the reorganization of social and 
economic relations on the foundation of justice. Sometimes, 
however, he overestimated the role of natural science in the 
development of society. He occasionally realized this himself 
and wrote: “Perhaps my reverence of natural science will 
appear exaggerated to the reader; perhaps he will object that 
natural science, too, brings benefit and satisfaction only to 
those classes of our society which would not live so badly 
even without it."** But in the final account Pisarev cor- 
rectly defined the significance of natural science in the life of 
society and outlined the way in which it would unite with 
philosophy. He suggested that Herzen’s and Chernyshevsky's 
line of uniting philosophy and natural science should be 
followed. 

Pisarey gave a materialist solution for the basic question 
of philosophy when he expressed the opinion that in the world 
there are only real objects, phenomena of nature, without any 
addition, without any mystic spiritual bases in a world beyond, 
or supernatural powers. 

“The new” materialist “philosophy,” Pisarev said, “endeav- 
ours to explain, and does in fact explain, what happens in 


* D. 1. Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. HII, p. 315. 
°° [bid., Vol. HII, p. 274. 
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the universe by the action of the mechanical, physical and 
other forces on which we can carry out countless experiments 
and observations of all kinds.”* 

Speaking of his realist outlook (as he called his materialist 
outlook), Pisarev stressed that in nature we lake into account 
only phenomena or characters of objects which exist and are 
Teal, visible and perceptible. Nature and its phenomena con- 
stitute objective reality existing outside man’s consciousness, 
and man is a part of nature. But man is not only a physiolog- 
ical, real being: he is also a social being who engages in 
social labour. That is why Pisarev advanced the profoundly 
practical slogan that nature is a workshop and man is the 
worker in it. 

Rejecting all kinds of religious and mystic explanations of 
the phenomena of nature, Pisarev sharply criticized idealism. 
He gave a circumstantial criticism of Plato's philosophy as 
the most consummate and clearly expressed idealist world 
outlook. He saw in Platonism religion, not philosophy. 
“., Plato's hallucination reached such a poetic height of fancy 
and at the same time immediately went to such a complete 
negation of the most elementary evidences of experience as 
it probably never reached either ‘before or after him.”** There- 
by Pisarev subtly noted that even Plato, with his mystic 
conceptions of ideas as the true substance of the world, is not 
indifferent to the real world and that he constantly looks for 
figures and personifies his ideas in forms borrowed from the 
material world. 

Pisarev saw the contradiction between materialism and 
idealism, between the trends of Epicurus and those of Plato. 
“Epicurus (340-270 B. C.),”" he wrote, “developed a doctrine 
diametrically opposed to Platonism. Acknowledging the evi- 
dence of our senses to be the only authentic source of knowl- 
edge, Epicurus does not build up any theory; all he knows 
about the universe is that it all formed itself, by interior ne- 
cessity, without the interference of gods or higher incorporeal 
beings. He acknowledges the eternily of matter because noth- 


* bid. Vol. V, p. 579. 
** Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 262. 
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Ing in the world is destroyed or arises out of nothing."* In 
the struggle belween materialism and idealism, victory will 
certainly be on the side of materialism. “There is no doubt,” 
he writes, “that materialism will win. 

In his theoretical activity, Pisarev relied on the ideas of 
many weslern materialists: Bacon, Holbach, Diderot, Feuer- 
bach, and others. He wrote with enthusiasm of the great 
achievements and progressive ideas of the French matertalists, 
noting that they elaborated “from various aspects, important 
and profound questions of the outlook of private morality in 
social |ife."*** 

It is true that in the earlier period of his activity and in 
some isolated pronouncements, Pisarev displays the vulgar 
materialist ideas of Biichner and Moleschott; for instance, in 
the interpretation of the nature of thought and psychic life. 
Subsequently he abandoned their ideas. 

Pisarev’s immediate teachers in the field of philosophy 
were Belinsky, Herzen and Chernyshevsky. Pisarev perfectly 
understood their merits in the development of democratic 
cullure, materialist philosophy and revolutionary thought in 
Russia. 

Acknowledging the objective existence of nature, Pisarev 
gave a materialist solution for the question of the objective 
laws of nature, of causality and necessity. 

The laws of nature are just as objective as the material 
world itself. He repeatedly speaks of the “laws governing, 
with equal validity, all phenomena accessible to our learning, 
from the simplest to the most complex."**** 

The material world, Pisarev says, exists in space and in 
time. Matter is eternal and infinite; it forms the “material” 
constituting the various objects. Man studies the objective 
material world and its laws for practical purposes. “There is 
no room for arbitrary personal will in the study and subju- 
gation of nature,” Pisarev points out; “there can be no in- 
venting ‘here, for one has only to observe and understand, 


* Ibid., Vol. M1, p. 96. 
** Ibid., p. 361. 
*** Ibid., Vol. V, p. 478. 
seee Jbid., Vol. 1V, p. 545. 
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use forces that existed through the ages and divine the 
age-old link between cause and effect."* 

The theory of cognition occupies one cf the most important 
places in Pisarev's works. The point of departure of his views 
on the process of human cognition is materialist sensualism. 
The senses, their evidence —such is the basic way of arriving 
at knowledge of objects and phenomena in the world. “You 
involuntarily attach far greater significance,” he writes, “to 
the evidence of your senses than lo the considerations of 
your reason. Apply that principle in all spheres of thought, 
from the lowest to the highest, and you will get complete 
materialism,.”** 

Pisarev’s view of the role of sensuous knowledge is insep- 
arably linked with his understanding of the role and signif- 
icance of experimental knowledge and observation in the 
process of analysis and study of naturai phenomena. He con- 
sidered that knowledge based on experiment, experiental study 
and obtained in the process of studying facts is the most 
complete knowledge. Here he was continuing the line of Her- 
zen, who appreciated very highly the importance of experience 
In cognition, and of Bacon, who attributed great importance 
to the inductive method of cognition. Pisarev called Bacon 
a luminary of humanity. The study and explanation of facts, 
according to Pisarev, allows man to acquire reliable knowledge. 
“Our reason requires facts, proofs; we will not be obscured 
with phrases,” he maintained; “and in the most brilliant and 
orderly creation of fancy, we will notice weakness of argu- 
ment and arbitrariness in conclusions.”*** He loved to repeat 
that “living fact is always important in itself."**** 

Pisarev, however, was not a narrow empiricist. He did not 
confine himself to acknowledgement of only the sensuous as- 
pect of the process of cognition. He devoted serious attention 
to the role of thought, the rational aspect of cognition. Be- 
sides the evidence of the senses, thought, theoretical analysis 
and the generalization of the data provided by the senses are 


© See p. 188 of this volume. 
© D, 1. Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 1, pp. 360-61. 
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indispensable to acquire reliable, true knowledge. From the 
study of individual facts and objects, knowledge must ascend 
to the discovery of the general laws of the materia! world. 
In this way, according to Pisarey, man can gain reliable 
knowledge of nature and Its phenomena. 

Pisarev showed some vacillation in the theory of cogni- 
tion. As shown shove, he maintained that man can know only 
what he sees, what he can be convinced of by the evidence 
of his senses, Obviousness, in his opinion, is the best guar- 
antee of reality. 

But pronouncements of this kind are not the substance of 
Pisarev's views on the process of cognition, they are isolated. 
On the whole, he maintained the position acknowledging the 
possibility of reliable knowledge by man with the help of his 
senses and his reason. 

Pisarev's thoughts on the role of fantasy and vision in 
the process of cognition are of great importance in his theory. 
It was not by chance that Lenin referred to his remarkable 
ulterances on this matter in his works What Js To Be Done? 
and Philosophical Note-Books. Pisarev showed that vision 
and fantasy play a huge role in the process of cognition and 
in man’s social activity. If vision comes into contact with 
life and fantasy does not lose connections with concrete facts, 
they help man in social life and in science. “The approach of 
reason (of man),” Lenin pointed out, “to an individual thing, 
the taking of a copy (=concept) of It, is nof a simple, imme- 
diate dead-reflection act, but complex, duplicated, zig-zag and 
contains in itself a possibility of a flight of fantasy away from 
life.... But in the simplest generalization, in the most ele- 
mentary general idea (‘table" in general) there is a certain 
piece of fantasy. (It is absurd to deny the role of fantasy in 
the most rigorous science: cf. Pisarev on useful vision as an 
impulse to work, and on visionary emptiness.) '"* 

In the process of cognition, vision and fantasy open up 
prospects for scientific creation. Pisarev, as a revolutionary 
democrat, saw the link between vision and social, practical 


BAG 1. Lenin, Philosophical Note-Books, Russ. ed.. Moscow 1947, 
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activity in the interests of the workers. He wrote: “ 

may run ahead of the natural march of events or a. chee 
ata tangent in a direction in which no natural march of 
events will ever proceed. In the lirst case my dream will not 
cause any harm; it may even support and augment the energy 
of working men.... There is nothing in such dreams that 
would distort or paralyze our labour power. On the contrary, 
if man were completely deprived of the ability to dream in 
this way, if he could not from time to time run ahead and 
mentally conceive, in an entire and completed picture, the 
product to which his hands are only just beginning to give 
shape, then I cannot at all imagine what stimulus there would 
be {o induce man to undertake and complete extensive and 
strenuous work in the sphere of art, science and practical en- 
deavour.... The rift between dreams and reality causes no 
harm provided the person dreaming believes seriously in his 
dream, if he attentively observes life, compares his observa- 
tions with his castles in the air and if, generally speaking, 
he works conscientiously for the achievement of his fantasies. 
If there is some connection between dreams and life then 


all is well.”* 


Quoting these words of Pisarev in his work What Is To Be 


Done? and taking into account the needs and demands ot 
the revolutionary movement in Russia at the beginning of the 
present century, Lenin pointed out that “of this kind of dream- 
ing there is unfortunately too little in our movement.”** When, 
on the other hand, fantasy severs the connection with concrete 
facts, with reality, it becomes, in Pisarev’s opinion, a brake 
on the way to knowledge. Concepts, ideas separated from con- 
crete things, become a fantastic world of ideal beings. It is 
from this that idealism grows and develops, therein lie its 
epistemological roots. “The most restraintless idealism,” Pi- 
sarey wrote, “arose precisely from the element of fantasy be- 
ing given too much scope and playing itself out in a sphere 
which is not its own, the sphere of thought, the sphere of 
scientific research.”*** From this Pisarev drew the practical 
© D. I. Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. IV, pp. 206, 207, 208. 
°° V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 388. 
**° —. |. Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. I, p. 357. 
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conclusion that it is dangerous to play with a dream; a shat- 
tered dream can be a life's misfortune; while pursuing a dream 
one may miss life or sacrifice it in an outburst of irrational 
enthusiasm. 

Pisarev supports the union of theory and practice. He rejects 
knowledge divorced from life, from practice, a dream which 
diverts man from the real tasks of social life. Many a time 
he spoke of the value of knowledge, theory, applied to the 
matter in hand, to practice, and he severely criticized the 
gulf between theory and praclice that existed in his time. 
“Unfortunately,” he wrote, “a deep and wide gulf still Iles 
between theoretical knowledge and its practical application 
in all fields of our activities."* But it will not always be 
so. The time will come when science aud practice will enter 
into alliance. And the moment when the fruits of science are 
able to be shared with the whole of humanity will open the 
era of justice, physical health and material prosperity. 

We know that Pisarev adopted a negative attitude to He- 
gel's idealist dialectics. He saw in it a vain abstraction, remote 
from science. Unlike Herzen and Chernyshevsky, he was 
unable to see the rational kernel of Hegel's dialectics, he 
could not discard the idealist husk in which Hegel enclosed it 
This points without doubt to a certain limitation in Pisarev 
However, in his own theoretical analysis he frequently over- 
came this limitation and applied the dialectic method as the 
only scientific method of thinking. Thus in his work, “Progress 
in the Animal and Vegetable Worlds,” he speaks of develop- 
ment in nature and gives a high appraisal of Darwinism as 
a remarkable theory which proved organic development. 

Pisarev understood life as movement, as transition from 
one form to another, constant, restless transformation, disso- 
lution and creation, following each other and flowing from 
each other. Thus he defended the dialectic ideas of develop- 
ment in nature. 

Pisarev’s philosophical works were an important feature in 
the ideological life of the sixties in Russia. They formed a pow- 
erful current in the philosophical movement linked with the 


* See p. 222 of this. volume. 
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name of Chernyshevsky. Not withoul reason did Nikitenko, a 
member of the censure committee, make the following entry 
in his diary in November 1861: “However I may be, there 
cannol be any doubt that the journals Sovremeanik and Rus- 
skoye Slovo are having very great influence here on the mass 
of the reading public, especially the young. Obstacles must 
be raised to the trend in which they are published."* . 

A. Serafimovich, a well-known Soviet writer, recalled that 
when he was at the Gymnasium in the remote, out-of-the-way 
stanitsa of Ust-Medveditskaya, “Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyuboy 
and especlally Pisarev were eagerly read on worn-oul scraps 
of paper at the risk of immediate expulsion.”** 


PISAREV'S SOCIOLOGICAL AND AESHETIC VIEWS 


Plsarev devoled his work to the elucidation of the causes 
and character of the historic process and the role of science 
in social development. The main cause underlying hjstoric 
deyelcpment, social progress, consists, in his opinion, in the 
improvement of people's mental facullies, outlook and knowl- 
edge. “...The social life of humanity,” he wrote, “directly 
depends, in each given epoch, on the means and methods by 
which people explain the phenomena of nature... When the 
world outlook changes, corresponding changes take place in 
social life."*** Herein lies Pisarev's idealism in explaining 
social phenomena. 

Pisarev understood thal society develups progressively and 
Is characterized by definite epochs which he, proceeding from 
the Idealist conceplion of the history of society, considered to 
be dependent on the level of development of man's knowledge. 

But the very idea of natural progressive development of 
sociely was of great importance. Pisarev tried to determine 
the basic law of historic development, which, according to 
him, consists in the development of knowledge, especially pos- 


* AV. Nikitenko, Notes and Diary, Russ. ed., Vol. II, 1905, p. 56. 
** A. Serafimovich, Selected Works, Russ. ed., 1952, p. 327. 
°° D. 1. Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. V, p. 317. 
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itive, nalural-scientific knowledge. Natural science is the most 
urgent need of society. The increase in the number of people 
who think, who know natural science, is the alpha and omega 
of all rational social development. 

Speaking of the role of positive knowiedge in history, Pisa- 
rev refers in a number of instances to Auguste Comte. How- 
ever, he differs radically from the bourgeois-liberal idealist 
and theologian Comte. Pisarev severely criticized him for jus- 
lifying the system of exploitation. “Negation is by no means 
over even in Western Europe; but when creation begins it will 
certainly not take place according to the plans which Comte 
considers healthy."* Pisarev ridiculed Comte, and behind him 
mysticism and Catholicism, for preaching Catholic morality. 
It is therefore quite unwarranted to consider Pisarev as a 
supporter of Comte, as certain research workers have done 
and as the modern bourgeois falsifiers of the history of Rus- 
sian philosophy do, 

An important place in Pisarev’s sociological views goes to 
his surmises concerning the role of economics in the life of 
society and its class structure. He was beginning to under- 
stand that economic and class interests underly historic 
events. The active force, he says, lay and always and every- 
where lies “not in units or circles, not in literary works, but 
in the general and especially the economic conditions of ex- 
istence of the popular masses.”** 

Pisarev's pronouncements on the class structure of society 
are also of interest. In society where private property domi- 
nates, people are divided into the exploiling and the exploited 
classes: landowners and peasants under feudalism, capitalists 
and workers under capitalism. The egotism of the exploiter is 
“counter to the interests of all the rest of the people; for him 
to become rich means to deprive somebody else."*** 

The injuslice of such a social system consists in the appro- 
priation of the product of other people’s labour. Appropriation, 
Pisarev said, is the source and cause of all evil. Human so- 


* Shid., p. 317. 
-Ibid., Vol. WU, p. 171. 
See p. 636 of this volume. 
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ciety, according to him, is like a pyramid divided into sever- 
al storeys. In the lowest storey are the working people who 
procure raw materials; they are in immediate contact with 
the soil and their storey is the foundation of the whole struc- 
ture. In the second storey the mechanical and chemical proc- 
essing of the materials procured takes place. In the third 
are the people who engage in transport. In the fourth are 
all the various classes of people who live on the productive 
work of the lower storeys. Pisarev repeatedly said: “If all 
people worked, they would all be rich and happy.”* 

Pisarev saw that in a sociely which is divided into classes, 
there is a most acute struggle between exploiters and exploit- 
ed, a struggle which leads to revoluticns. People who live 
by exploiting their neighbour, by apprepriating the work of 
others, are constantly at war with all the world around them. 

On the side of the dominating classes, Pisarev says, is the 
whole social organization. For example, under the slave sys- 
tem “the whole social organization constantly helped the 
master, no matter how much he was slighted by nature.”** 
Pisarey expressed the profound idea that “all states without 
exception ‘are born of the element of appropriation.”*** 

All these surmises on Pisarev's part, following the direction 
of the materialist conception of history, do not alter the fact 
that in sociology he adhered mainly to the idealist conception. 

Pisarev's criticism of the Malthusian theory of population 
is of great social interest. It still has living significance to- 
Jay. The Russian revolutionary democrat applies all the force 
of his revolutionary temperament and great critical perspi- 
cacily to dethrone the ideas of Malthusianism and prove that 
they are reactionary. 

“This kind of juggling with logic and history is inevitable,” 
Pisarev wrote, speaking about the ideas of Malthus, “when- 
ever a writer, by violating ‘his conscience and closing his 
eyes and ears, does his utmost to legitimize and justify the 
unsightly phenomena of modern life. The surmises made by 


* Sez p. 635 of this volume. 
D. I. Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed.. Vol. VI, p. 12 


*** See pp. 237-38 of this volume. 
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Malthus regarding the increase of the human population de- 
rive from the same muddy source and ... have no foundation 
in science."* Malthusianism does not justify the exploitation 
system alone—“the unsightly phenomena of modern life"—it 
also expresses the hatred of the ruling classes for the working 
masses, the people. 

All sorts of bourgeois conceptions denying the role of the 
people in history, proclaiming the dependence of social prog- 
ress on the actions of a great, critically-minded individual, 
were inseparably linked with Malthusianism. In opposition tu 
bourgeois theoreticians, Pisarev defended a deeply progres- 
sive position on the role of the individual and of the popular 
masses in history. He never shared the views of the subjec- 
tive sociologists, their conception of the decisive role of the 
individual in social life, though he occasionally overestimated 
the role of the individual in social life. 

As a revolulionary democrat, Pisarev appraised very highly 
the activily of people. of the popular masses who provide hu- 
manity with the requisite material benefits. ”.. .Man must pro- 
vide himself on earth with dwelling, food, clothing and vari- 
ous other material guarantees of life." Man ensures himself 
all this by his work, not in isolation, but by joint efforts in 
the process of social labour. “The second need is for man tc 
draw closer to man; to help him in his undertakings and in 
his turn to find in him a natural helpmate and ally."** 

But so far there has not been a single epoch in the life 
of society when the working majority was provided for and 
led a happy life. The root of the evil, in Pisarev's opinion, is 
the exploilation of man by man. Hence «ll the unhappiness of 
the popular masses, the miserable life of the workers. In- 
correct relations of man to man, “by the very fact of their 
origin and existence, never allowed people to draw closer 
{o one another in such a way as to find helpers, partners and 
allies in one another at any time.”*** 


* See. p. 202 of this volume. 
** See p. 172 of this volume. 
°¢* See pp. 174-75 of this volume. 
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Pisarev dreamed of social relations resting on the princi- 
ples of collaboration and not allowing the exploitation of man 
by man. He condemned the system of exploitation which gives 
birth to negative phenomena, such as the oppression of man 
by man, and war. “The pages of world history,” he says with 
bitterness, “abound in different kinds of warfare and in di- 
verse kinds of slavery."* He vigorously condemned the wars 
which had such pernicious influence on social life, on the life 
of the people. For people to be able to engage entirely in 
productive work and be successful in the indispensable strug- 
gle wilh nature, a system of life must be established under 
which there will be no exploitation of the workers and no 
wars of conquest. But only the popular masses, the working 
people, can solve this problem; only the people itself can 
radically improve ils material and social situation. Pisarey 
saw that the popular masses play an outstanding role in 
history, in the revolution, especially when the threat of loss 
of independence hangs over one country or another. “National 
feeling awakes when nations have to defend themselves from 
enslavement,” Pisarev wrote. “This was the case with us in 
the times of Minin and in 1812; this was the case in Spain, 
during her wars against Napoleon; in Germany, during her 
mass rising of 1813; in France, during her revolutionary 
struggle against Europcan coalitions; in Italy, since the very 
beginning of the present century; in Greece, which has risen 
in revolt against Turkish domination. National feeling has 
everywhere worked wonders and animated peoples previously 
in the most lamentable condition... .”** 

The task of historical science, according to Pisarev, con- 
sists in studying and throwing light on the life of the popular 
masses. History must be the intelligent and true account of 
the life of the masses. History acquaints us with the masses, 
shows how they feel and think, how they change, under what 
conditions their mental and economic strength grows, in what 
forms their passions are expressed and to what limit their 
patience extends. 


© See p. 174 of this volume. 
°° See pp. 238-39 of this volume 
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Pisarev never denied the great role of outstanding individ- 
uals in history. He spoke of titanic people like Rakhmetov, 
outstanding revolutionaries, remarkable figures of culture who 
influenced the progress of society, the development of science. 
Bul this activity of outstanding individuals, in his opinion, is 
not determining. He did not consider an individual, even of 
genius, to be the principal, still less the only maker of history. 
Outstanding individuals cannot change and direct historic 
development at their own discretion, but they can accelerate 
it, they can do much for the development of sociely, culture 
and science. An outstanding individual can play a progressive 
tole on condition thal he serves the popular masses and ex- 
presses the requirements of social development. “...The 
mission of people of genius,” Pisarev wrote, “consists precise- 
ly in accelerating the natural movement of events and grasp- 
ing before others the social requirements which will subse- 
quently be accessible to the most ordinary minds.”* 

In Pisarev's works there were isolated unhappy formula- 
tions tinged with subjectivism. But that does not give one 
the right to make him the initiator of subjective sociology in 
Russia, as is sometimes done by certain authors of works on 
him. 

It is a mistake to consider that, by his concept of “thinking 
realists," Pisarev was the precursor of the subjective 
sociology of the Narodniks. Actually Pisarev and the Narod- 
niks held opposite views. While Pisarev was of the opinion 
that outstanding individuals, “thinking realists,” serve the 
people, which plays the decisive role in history, that out- 
standing individuals are born of the requirements of the pop- 
ular masses, of social development, the Narodniks held that 
critically thinking individuals are the main force of social 
progress, the spring of historic progress, while the people is 
an inert mass, incapable of playing a creative role in history. 

Pisarev's views in the field of aesthetics, his literary-critical 
principles, developed in the acute ideological struggle on ques- 
tions of literature and art that took place in Russia in the 
sixties. 


* D. I. Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. VI, p. 69. 
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Pisarev continued the materialist and democratic traditions 
of Belinsky and Chernyshevsky in the domain of art and liter- 
ature. He was shattering in his attacks on the concept of 
“pure art.” In his works, he underlined the enormous cultural 
and educational role of literature in the life of society. “Each 
of us will readily admit,” he wrote, “that he will never suc- 
ceed in noting in the phenomena of life so many new and lyp- 
ical aspects as a great poet like Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac 
or our Turgenev was able to grasp and fix on paper.”* 

His views on literature and art are exposed most complete- 
ly and clearly in his article “Heinrich Heine.” Analyzing 
Heine's work, Pisarev notes the vigour and dignity of his 
poctry as a weapon in the struggle to solve social revolution- 
ary problems. At the same time he sees contradictions in 
Heine's views. “Although Heine is waging a war for the good 
oj mankind and considers himself a brave soldier, he wants 
to serve pure art. Two completely hostile views of art, the 
utilitarian one and the art for art's sake view are contained 
side by side.”** : 

Art, Pisarey says, must be sensitive to the demands, inter- 
ests and strivings of the masses. He criticizes Heine for ex- 
pressing a haughty attitude towards the people on a number 
of occasions. Had Heine clearly understood the aim and mean- 
ing of great upheavals (revolutions), he says, had he seen 
some possibility of their complete success, then, of course, the 
contemplation of the great idea “would have afforded our poet 
intellectual enjoyment lofty enough to cure him of any desire 
to amuse himself with petty souvenirs.”*** 

Pisarev’s opinion of art is that it must ‘help to lift the masses 
out of their condition of suffering and privation. For this 
purpose it must represent the life and relations of people cor- 
rectly, without losing sight of the great idea of emancipating 
the popular masses. High principle and realism in art are 
the most important features which determine its progressive- 
ness and social significance. High principle, wealth of con- 


* Ibid., p. 229. 
** See pp. 571-72 of this volume. 
28 See p. 607 of this volume. 
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tent, stich is the leading and decisive aspect in art. Produc- 
tions of art must reflect the vilal requirements of social de- 
velopment, the struggle for the realization of the great ideas 
of the emancipation of the masses. But at the same time o 
work of art must have the appropriate artistic form. The more 
perfec! the form, the greater its significance will be. Without 
artistic form there is no art. 

Proceeding from the literary and aesthetic principles of 
Russian revolutionary democracy, Pisarev gave a concrete and 
profound analysis of works by Turgenev, Pisemsky, Goncha- 
rov, Heine, and many other writers. He was an exacting and 
brilliant crilic, able to analyze works of art with subtlety and 
thoroughness. 

Pisarev was absolutely right when he said that criticism 
must bring out the positive as well as the negative sides of 
works, that “to limit oneself to sweeping verdicts means to do 
away with criticism or at least to turn it into a sterile affixing 
of labels which can never exhaust the significance of the ob- 
jects studied."* 

In his aesthetic reviews and literary criticism Pisarev also 
made serious mistakes. He sometimes inclined towards sub- 
jective idealistic aesthetics. “Each individual,” he incorrectly 
considered, “develops his own aesthetics, and therefore gen- 
eral aesthetics reducing personal tastes to compulsory unity 
becomes impossible.”** But these isolated erroneous statements 
did not express the substance of his aesthetic views. He in- 
correctly appraised the work of his contemporary, Saltykov- 
Shchedrin, and certain of Pushkin’s works, and gave a num- 
ber of erroneous opinions on music and painting. But, on the 
whole, his activity as a literary critic was thoroughly pro- 
gressive. Its influence on the development of Russian liter- 
‘ature was greal. Revolutionary youth, progressive writers and 
the democratic intelligentsia were educated on his works of 
literary criticism. 

As a revolutionary critic Pisarev fought for an art which 
would serve the people in its struggle for the reorganization of 


* See p. 569 of this volume. 
** D. I. Pisarev, Complete Works, Russ. ed., Vol. IV, p. 499. 
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sociely. It was according to this principle thal he estimated 
works of art. In his famous article “Thinking Proletariat” he 
greeled with enthusiasm the appearance of Chvernyshevsky's 
What Is To Be Done? “True to all the peculiarities of his crit. 
ical talent,” he wrote, “and expounding in his novel all his 
theoretical convictions, Clernyshevsky has ereated a most re- 
markable work of the utmost originality. In his hand a new 
type grew and became defined with the clarity and beauty it 
attains in the magnificent characters of Lopukhoy, Kirsanoy 
and Rakhmetov."* 

Pisarev did much to elaborate questions of aesthetic theory, 
to develop literary criticism and the struggle for high-princi- 
pled, progressive art, inseparable from the people and its 
ideals. 

Pisarey was one of the masters of the thoughts of a whole 
gencration in the sixties. One of the glorious thinkers of Rus- 
sia and of the brilliant representatives of Russian materialism, 
he left a profound trace in the history of philosophical, social 
and political thought in Russia. After the death of Dobrolyu- 
bov and the arrest of Chernyshevsky, he headed the fight for 
ideas in Russia in the sixties, achieved enormous success in 
defending revolutionary-democratic ideas and materialist phi- 
losophy, and managed to make those ideas the patrimony of 
progressive people, of Russian democratic culture and the 
emancipation movement. 


* See pp. 627, 630 of this volume. 
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PLATO'S IDEALISM 


(A review of the philosophical activities 
of Socrates and Plato, after Zeller;' 
compiled by Klevanoy’) 


There exist such privileged personages whose names enjoy 
a special popularity which is often undeserved and not always 
flattering. Their names are to be met in textbooks, in collec- 
tions of anecdotes for children and even in copy-book maxims. 
From irequent use of his name, the rea! character of such a 
man becomes somewhat blurred, giving place to a kind of 
conventional concept. He comes to stand for a type or per- 
soniiy some particular quality attributed to him in a remark- 
able or even impossible degree. Who in his early years did 
not imagine Bayard? as representing knightliness, although 
Bayard lived in times when chivalry was already an anach- 
ronism, especially in France? Who has not seen in Henry IV 
of France the embodiment of mildness and artless good-na- 
ture? Who has not looked upon Plato, Socrates and Sen- 
eca as luminaries who incarnated all the wisdom of the 
Greeks and the Romans? These lights of the world, these par- 
agons of virtue, are glorified in textbooks, in which you will 
find nothing about them except cries of admiration, colourless 
and rhetorical in greater or lesser degree. 

Though they do not imitate such uniounded textbook forth- 
tightness, many serious studies share with the textbooks 
their obsequious attitude towards these exclusive personages. 
Dazzled by the lustre of a name with twenty centuries of 
fame behind it, scholars. especially in Germany, blunt the 
edge of their criticism in dealing with such personages, hum- 
hly lower their eyes and limit themselves to the role of respect- 
iul and conscientious exponents. They are obviously weighed 
down by the authority of school and tradition. In any history 


of Greek philosophy, it is customary to speak with some con- 
descension of the Eleatic school, of Heraclitus, Democritus, 
Pythagoras and Anaxagoras,‘ make mention of the Sophists 
with indignation, be moved by the personality and fate of Soc- 
rates, bow low to Plato with his Demiurge and his Ideas, call 
Aristotle his great disciple, one so oflen unfair to his great 
teacher, and then abuse Epicurus. make mock of the Sceptics 
and voice virtuous sympathy for the lofty qualities of the Stoics. 

All this is the accepted thing, demanded by the interests of 
morality, which is so jealously guarded by many would-be 
cognoscenti and by many genuine enthusiasts in the spacious 
but not always grateful field of science. These moral senti- 
ments, which for close on two thousand years have been cited 
in books and manuscripts that often have no bearing on prob- 
lems of practical morals, have placed Socrates and Plato on 
that inaccessible pedestal from which | will not even attempt 
to remove them. Let them stand on these pedestals, but only 
higher and farther away from us. Let their ideas be venerated 
as a shrine that cannot be understood by or is unsuited to our 
frivolous and immoral age and generation. Let their lofty ideal- 
ism be held up to reverence by the select few, and let these 
select few spurn the vulgar mob that the fashionable Horace’ 
looks upon with such disdain, but with whom we willingly 
mingle and would have our reader mingle too. 

This is not in jest. It seems to me that, in its very choice 
of subject, Mr. Klevanov's book may be considered a highly 
useless, or perhaps a uselessly lofty, attempt to make popular 
that which cannot and should not be popular. He who would 
write for the general reading public should go over his field 
in the light of a heallhy and original criticism, tackle the 
problem in bold literary fashion, make his own opinion public, 
and say something that is living and sixcere, though the sub- 
ject be dead or petrified by time. As for the specialists, those 
who march in the van of society, they will hardly consider a 
rehashing of Zeller a precious acquisition. Specialists are arr 
obstinate race and given to doubl; they prefer to get al the 
original sources and do their own spade-work. 

The dialectic subtleties that fill the greater part of Mr. Kle- 
vanov's book are ton refined for the public, too colourless and 
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inane, too removed from common sense; for the specialist 
they lack tie charm of novelty. In one respect only could Mr. 
Klevanoy have given his work a fresh colouring and a living 
pulse: he might have shown how Plato and Socrates looked 
upon practical activities, problems of social life, and the inter- 
ests of the people, the individual and the state. He might 
have dwell on the practical consequences of idealism and, 
with sober crilicism, weighed the specific nature of the influ- 
ence exerled by thal ideafism on the individual and on rela- 
tions between people in the family and the state. This Mr. 
Klevanoy has not done. He has not done so because he is 
weighed down by two authorities—Plalo and Zeller. For @ 
proper discussion of the problems mentioned above, whether 
from the present-day or simply the human point of view, one 
has to venture to think independently, and that kind of bold- 
ness is not very popular nowadays. 

The shades of Plato and Socrates evoke Mr. Klevanov's 
Pious awe; he cannot make up his mind to allow the least de- 
parture from the letter of Zeller’s exposition. In these condi- 
tions, it is hard to say anything original about idealism, first- 
ly because borrowed thoughts always become cold and 
arid during the transfer, and secondly because Zeller, being 
a German scholar, examines Plato in a spirit of admira- 
tion of the system's beauty and logic, without the least 
regard for the measure of its inner sufficiency and practical 
use. 

‘German scholars and critics use a method which may be very 
honest, if often quixotism: they take an opponent's 
point of view and fight that opponent with the latter's own 
weapons. This is a ‘good way to reveal inconsistency, but it 
will not show up an absence of practicalness, because each 
man has his own idea of a practical life, this depending on 
his temperament, his standing in life, and the degree and con- 
ditions of his development. 

I think that a critic may follow another path: he need not 
demand of himself a full and dispassionate objecliveness, or 
artificially assume another's point of view; he may fully remain 
himself, with his living convictions and clearly defined and 
quite unconcealed likes and dislikes. He may present to the 
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reader the essence of the thoughts he is discussing, then de- 
velop his own ideas, show wherein they coincide or differ, 
defend his platiorm against all objections and attacks that 
may enter the reader's mind, and finally leave it to the reader 
himself to make the choice between the author and the sub- 
fect of his review. 

Du choc des opinions jaillit la vérité, runs the well-known, 
French saying. If this is true then objectiveness cannot always 
be considered a great virtue in the critic. It would be hard 
to be more subjective than Macaulay,° yet nobody will re- 
proach the celebrated historian either for partiality or for nar- 
row prejudice. Under his pen, people come to life and give: 
a full account of their actions, thoughts and motives; the readz 
er is witness of a majestic process, in which a keen and in- 
telligent Englishman, public speaker and parliamentarian, ts. 
counsel now for the prosecution, now for the defence of the 
figure under discussion, his stand depending upon the urge 
of his conscience or his convictions. Besides the historical per-" 
sonage being described and analyzed, the reader sees the orit- 
ie before him, sees the changing expressions on the keen and" 
sensitive face, hears in his diction now sympathy, now in-, 
dignation, now irony, now inspiration—emotions and atti- 
tudes evoked in any energetic man by the various phenomena 
of life and human thought. An excess of enthusiasm may, of 
course, impair the clarity of the critic's sight, but that cannot 
happen if he is gifted. 

A man in whom the critical faculty preponderates over the 
creative, one who is more critic than artist in temperament, . 
will not, even at moments of enthusiasm, indulge in fanciful 
thinking. At moments when the breast breathes more deeply 
end the heart beats faster, the brain too works more rapidly, _ 
the thorghts pour forth more boldly and originally, and the. 
analytical mind's close control over this accelerated activity 
roves just as fruitless as is laborious polishing of lyrical 
strains that have gushed from the soul of a genuine poet at a 
moment of genuine emotion. Talent always has its own visage, | 
which It cannot renounce easily; it will leave its impression on, 
whatever 4 writes. whether it is a work of fiction or a critical, 
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study, and will rot strive towards artificial equanimity or 
deliberate objectiveness. 

In speaking of Plato, any intelligent man understands that 
we cannot demand of him what might be expected of any pres- 
entalay university student; nobody would think of comparing 
him even ta any present-day obscurantist or reproach him with 
the childishness of many of his political views and tendencies; 
but, begging your pardon, while recognizing him as a son of his 
people and his time, we cannot regard his moral and political 
theories with respectful and passionless courtesy. The subject 
is of concern to all, since in his studies Plato deals with 
standing problems, such as each generation of mankind is 
called upon to soive and re-solve in its own way. 

Tt is only the unpractical book-learning of the esteemed 
Herr Zeller or the praiseworthy modesty ‘of his assiduous dis- 
ciple Mr. Klevanov that can remain absolutely indifferent to 
such problems. The reverence paid to Plato in Mr. Klevanov's 
book is not backed up by any warm ieeling. Each page is 
full of protestations of esteem for Plato, but displays none of 
that ardour with which a flesh and blood man always voices his 
cherished thoughts and convictions. Mr. Klevanov's language 
is everywhere smooth, even and methodical; each thought de- 
velops from the preceding, and the exposition is clear, correct, 
sluggish and wearying. : 

From now on, | need make no further mention of Mr. Kle- 
vanoy In the present article: he follows faithfully in Zeller's 
footsteps and presents an exposition of Plato without any anal- 

or real sympathy. From the general tone of the exposi- 

n, it may be surmised that Mr. Kievanov is an idealist, 
but a further discusston is of such little interest that we pre- 
fer to go over to Plato himself. 

What stands out so prominently in this Greek philosopher 
is his poetical endowment, ic. a rich Imagination and an 
immense urge to creativity. With a sensitiveness Innate in 
poets, Plato responded with ali his life and activities to the 
most burning problem of the time as incarnated in the per- 
son of Socrates, and, indeed, the latter's cause was so re 
spleodent and majestic to the view that it was difficult not to 
be drawn to It. A man of humble origin and plain looks, with 
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no wealth and little learning, Socrates undertook to become 
a teacher of morals to a whole people, tried to infuse life into 
the exhausted national consciousness and by the ineluctable 
sincerity of his convictions overcame the most celebrated dia- 
lecticians of his time, won over the most gifted among the 
youth, and ultimately fell victim to the forces of reaction, main- 
taining an unshakeable firmness and a calm presence of mind 
till the end. 

Even the most modern of critics, who are prepared to wield 
the bistoury in dissecting Socrates’ philosophical system, are 
disarmed by the circumstances of his death. This philosophy, 
many say, must be good, because it sustained him in his last 
moments; his martyrdom, many say, laid the impress of his 
teaching upon the human mind. This argument will prove 
cogent if we unreservedly accept Socrates’ thesis that knowl- 
edge of the truth and the performance of good deeds mean 
one and the same thing. We shall, however, not make this 
mistake and shall be able to separate the province of volition 
from that of knowledge. Socrates died like a man because he 
was a man and not because the theses of his philosophy sus- 
tained him during his last moments. Varying impressions are 
produced on different people by one and the same idea; people 
with different inclinations and ambitions are produced by one 
and the same school; man is not an empty bottle to be filled 
with any kind liquid. Socrates’ death is a reflection only of 
his personality, and says nothing for or against his teaching. 
His death proves that Socrates was no phrase-monger, but 
does not prove that he could not be mistaken in theory or in 
life. The facts bear out my opinion that Socrates’ honesty and 
steadfastness were qualities of ‘his personality, not of his 
teaching. 

Among Socrates’ friends and disciples were Alcibiades and 
Critias,7 the latter one of the Thirty Tyrants and leader of the 
Oligarchs, a man whose very name was justly hated by his 
contemporaries and fellow-citizens. Neither Alcibiades nor 
Critias was noted for politioal integrity or steadfastness of 
conviction, so that it can be seen that Socrates’ teaching was 
powerless o improve morals or reform a man’s nature. Nev- 
ettheless, for Plato Socrates’ personality could not but be 
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the finest recommendation of his leaching. Plato fell under 
the spell of Socrates’ personality and became his devoted pros- 
elyte, the more so that Socrates’ philosophy provided ample 
opportunity for play of the imagination and creative thought. 

Plato's poetical genius received a decisive impulse from 
Socrates and he began his creative activities in the direction 
indicated by his beloved teacher. There was nothing reprehen- 
sible about this, though it might be regretted that the poet 
abandoned the balmy domain of pictures and images for the 
elevated but frigid sphere of abstract thought. The beauty 
Plato aspired towards as an artist began to visit him stripped 
of external form, or, more correctly, he himself tried to strip 
it of form, penetrate into its general essence and perceive it 
in a completcly abstract sense. What began was a striving 
towards the ideal, that is to say, a phantom, hallucinations. 
The richness of life, the tangible reality of matter, the play of 
line and colour, the multi-coloured variety of phenomena—all 
things that make our life full and rich—seemed to Plato an 
evil, a screen that served to hide the truth of the world, like 
a beautiful maiden in an enchanted tower, a beauty that was 
incorruptible, immutable and everlasting. 

These fantasies were magnified by an ardent imagination. 
Plato's hallucinations developed to such a degree that he 
came to believe that ideas actually exist independently of 
phenomena; jdealism thereby soared to such a pitch of fanciful- 
ness and, at the same time, achieved so complete a negation 
of the most elementary evidence of experience as had never 
been known either before or after Plato. His bold and crea- 
tive brush painted a picture of the world that was complete, 
fantastic and majestic. The Demiurge, Idea, the world spirit, 
the mass of matter with its insentient inertia, the stars and 
the luminaries, with their own lives and thoughts in boundless 
space—all these emerged from under Plato’s pen, began to 
live and breathe, and produced an impression of actual ex- 
istence, and all because Plato had a profound belief in what 
he had created, and also because Plato was a great poet like 
Homer, Dante or Milton. 

All of Plato's physics is a pure product of fantasy, which 
does noi permit a shadow of doubt in the pupil, it is not 
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grounded in any evidence provided by experience, is developed 
in and of itself, and is based exclusively on the dialectic ela- 
boration of the idea lying at its root. Platonism is a religion 
and not a philosophy, which accounts for its tremendous suc- 
cess during the mystic period of the decline of paganism. That 
is why it was preserved and nurtured by Byzantine scholars, 
transmitted to Italy and Europe during the Renaissance, 
placed on an unshakeable pedestal, and exists to this day 
under various designations. 

Those who have no creative power of their own usually 
adhere-to the fantasies of others and become their partisans, 
Compared to numerous fantasies of the same kind, Plato’s 
fantasy is marked by soaring thought and bold conception of 
the whole picture, so that it is not surprising that his ideas 
were eagerly adhered to by many mystics with developed 
minds and delicacy of aesthetic feeling. Plato believed in what 
his fantasy had created, considering it the indisputable truth, 
and never took a critical altitude towards it. Any moment of 
doubt, or any sober glance could destroy all the enchantment 
and dispel the whole vivid and splendid hallucination. This 
fatal moment never came, all of Plato's works bearing the 
imprint of the most fantastic and at the same time most calm 
belief in the infallibility of his ideas and the reality of the 
phantoms they had brought forth. Confidence in oneself goes 
hand in glove with intellectual intolerance, and intellec- 
tual intolerance only waits for any opportunity to institute 
persecution of dissidents. While Plato remained in the sphere 
of abstract thought or, more precisely, free invention, he was 
a pure poel. When he entered the sphere vf the existent, he 
became a doctrinaire. 

How do you like, for instance, Plato’s concept of love! In 
his dialogue Symposium he defines love as a striving of fin: 
ite creatures to immortalize and prolong themselves in con- 
stantly new generations. In his opinon, the primary degree of 
love is love of beautiful, sensual forms; the second is love 
of beautiful souls; the third and highest degree is love of the 
arts and ultimately, as the crown of the whole, love of Idea, 
which gives birth to genuine cognition and genuine virtue 
(page 128). It stands to reason that a man who arrived at 
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this highest quintessence of love should find no place for love 
of woman; consequently, the ultimate aim of normal develop- 
ment was to be the moral emasculation of mankind for the 
sake of an idea. This is the wonderful result arrived at by a 
doctrinarian desire to introduce a general and artifical idea 
into all the living phenomena and functions of life. 

Plato’s doctrinarianism runs counter to reality and even 
to his own experience of life. As an artist Plato was highly 
sensitive to plastic beauty: as a strong and healthy male who 
grew up under the skies of flowering Greece, he had no inten- 
tion of checking his erotic urges, and his love of ideas did not 
prevent him from indulging in indiscriminate love of women, 
thus rendering tribute to the epoch and the people.... But 
the evil was done: the seed of ascetism and hostility to mat- 
ter had been cast; under the Roman Empire it burgeoned into 
the teachings of the Neo-Pythagoreans® and the Neo-Platonists, 
and, rooted in Plato, brought mankind an abundant crop of 
self-imposed delusions and senseless self-vastigation. Those 
who were not poets as Plato was, demanded consistency of 
themselves and suffered from the conflict between idea and 
life, since they failed to realize that idea stems from life and 
that life does not follow a set pattern. For such people there 
arose the necessity of struggling against themselves, and 
their finest efforts were squandered on sterile moral gymnas- 
tics. on a desperate remoulding of self, the eradication of 
passions and the levelling-out of the most individual and vital 
features of their make-up. It was this kind of idealism that 
weighed so heavily on the Rudins and the Chulkaturins® of 
the preceding generation; it produced our congenital carpers 
and petty Hamlets, people of limited intellect but unbounded 
ambition. To derive such people from Plato would be ridic- 
ulous, but it should be noted that these flabby and sickly gen- 
tlemen suffer from an ailment lauded by Plato as mankind's 
finest qualily and the only distinction between man and beast. 

Plato's moral teaching is pervaded by his doctrinarianism. 
Just as in his physics, he pays no heed to that which is pro- 
vided by life. He does not make a study of the strivings natu- 
ral in man, and why should he do so? The absolute truth in 
which the poet-thinker believes with all his soul lies not in 
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phenomena but somewhere beyond them, high and far-off 
spheres that can be reached only by a flight of fervid ima 
nation, but never by critical examination based on the study; 
of the facts. Plato considers himself in full possession of thi 
precious but imponderable truth. He asserts, it is true, th 
“in this life it is impossible for the soul to achieve a fult¢ 
pure view with regard to the truth” (page 141): but this states, 
ment does not lead to the conclusions that might be expect 
ed; it is evident that it has not penetrated very deeply i 
Plato’s mind. He allows that death may open up a wi 
world of knowledge to his soul, but there is no evidence 
show that he has realized the insufficiency of his ready capita 
or that he doubts the correctness of his ideas. What he knot 
or has produced through his creative imagination seems ab 
solutely correct to him and permits of no verification. In 
sequence. Plato lays down in his morz] philosophy: this i 
what should be thought; that is how one should act; that i 
what should be aspired towards. These orders are issued 
mankind from the eminence of philosophical thought, 
neither comment nor objections, and call for complete 
dience. Traits of national character and the basic qualities 
human nature rise up against these mandates, but this in 
wise embarrasses the proud thinker who stands enraptured 
contemplation of his brain-child. 

Everything that is not in accord with these instructions 
considered false, adventitious, unlawful and damaging to 
genera] welfare of mankind. Who has created this concept | 
the common weal, it may be asked? Plato, G.O.C. Army of Phij 
losophy, I will reply, and poor mankind, protected by his ceasey 
less labours, has no voice in a matter which is dubbed iid 
common weal. Any human activity, according to Plalo, s' 
be directed towards the good; all men must strive towards 
good since possession of goodness means felicity (page 200), 

The good or weal is an extremely broad concept, one 
may be expanded ad infinitum: to the starving, a crust oi 
bread is the supreme blessing; to one in love, the gracioug: 
glance of the woman he loves; to the civil servant, it is con 
sideration coming from his superior, or promotion and a deg 
oration; to the poet, a moment of inspiration, and so on an 
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s« forth. All these gentlemen are right irom their own point of 
view, and if we look with irony on certain buman aspiralions 
and speak with esteem oj others, we do so merely because we 
stand closer to certain oj them, can understand them better and 
11 sympathize more fully with them. Hf one gourmet likes to 
have sherry at dinner and another prefers port, there will bardly 
be a critic in the warld able to prove conclusively that one 
of the two is right and the other wrong. Logically speaking, 
it is feasible that Mr. A's preference for sherry and tr. B's 

for port come either irom physiological causes. i.e. from the 
peculiarities of the palate, throat or stomach, or from histori- 
cal causes, Le. from acquired habit. Mr. A's penchant for 
sherry and Mr. B's for port may subject these gentlemen to 
various trials and troubles. If Mr. A finds himself in the com- 
pany of port lovers, his taste may be found strange—our 
society is incapable of respect for the opinion of others—or 
even reprehensible; people about him will shrug their shoul- 
ders, and he will be looked upon with surprise. Further, if 
Mr. A happens to find himself in some small provincial town 
in which there is no drinkable sherry. be will be faced by 
the sad necessity of choosing between giving up dis —— 

ite beverage and taking some other wine, or remaining true 

to himself and stand up to the trial with becoming fortitude. 
In Mr. A's predicament, some will follow one path. some the 
other, but ] venture to suggest that neither side will be held 
up to public praise or contumely because of the choice made. 
The trouble is that. when it is a matter of choosing between 
Sherry and port, we remain cool and calm, and argue with 
simplicity, common sense and a ceriain skill, though our com- 
mand of the dialectic method is unconscious. When it is 
a matter of lofty problems, we at once assume a Sour counte- 
nance, become stilted and begin to speak in a high vein, follow- 
ing the aesthetic rules of the last century. We will allow a 
fellow-man to follow his own taste with regard to his dessert 
or an hors d’oeuores, but heaven forfend his voicing an inde- 
pendent opinion on morality or, still worse and deserving pun- 
ishment through “stoning” to death, be it with many stones or 
but one stone, his putting his ideas into practice even within 
the privacy of his home. li the matier is considered im the light 
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of common sense. we are entitled to demand of our neighbour 
only that he should not harm our person by physical violence, 
damage our property or acquire it by dishonest means. 

We are, of course, entitled to pass opinion on his behay- 
jour. in excess of the three ceses mentioned. because, I think, 
there is nothing in the world that cannot be made the sub- 
ject of talk or critical analysis, But. in discussing the person 
or behaviour of ou neighbour, we shculd remember, if we 
desire to be logical, that our judgement of his morality has 
the same absolute significance as, for instance, his opinion 
that brunettes are prettier than blondes, or vice versa. It is 
time to realize, gentlemen. that common ideals have as little 
tight to existence as common eyeglasses or common boots 
made to one measure and on the same last. If you take to 
wearing another man’s glasses, you will ruin your sight; if 
you walk, say. five versts* in another man’s boots you will 
ruin your feet: if you place on your back a knapsack of alien 
convictiuns you will stumble under this unnatural load, get 
worn out by the necessity of adjusting the load and tying the 
knapsack more comfortably to your back, but it will all end 
up by the knapsack falling to the ground and getting lost 
somewhere on the dusty road. It is often very hard to re. 
store strength that has been expended. but it is impossible to” 
return time that has been wasted. The vigour of early youth 
and confidence in oneself always fall together with the knap- 
sack of ideals, and get lost in the dust of the highway. 

It should at last be realized that an ideal is not even ar 
abstract concept, but simply a semblance of another person. 
Any ideal has its author, in the same way as any folk-song 
des not only its homeland but even its originator. To discover 
the nzme of either of these is always very difficult and, in 
most cases, quite impossible. but when a moral portrait is 
made ofa certainiperson—a portrait sometimes flattering, some- 
times disparaging—an ideal is suited only to the original 
or to those who fully resemble him in temperament, station or 
Inner force. It is hard to find two persons with complete fa- 
cial resemblance; complete moral similarity between two per- 
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sons who have developed independently of each other is 
rarity which. I think, has not a met in the history of nee 
kind. There are many colourless and depersonalized individu- 
als, such that have been crushed by circumstances, moulded 
to one pattern by social discipline or polished to a single like- 
ness by the despotism of fashion or etiquette. To the glance. 
they all seem alike in face, voice and manners; in such society. 
the least originality in the way of life, the style of hair or in 
clothes. will seem audacity, defiance of the law and a challenge 
to morals. A real man will look upon such society with com- 
passion; why, he will ask, should these gentlemen observe, of 
their own free will. artificial laws which impose hardship on 
each individual? This question will, | think, seem sensible to 
you, and yel all these gentlemen who circumscribe their per- 
sonal liberty in pursuance of invented or inherited laws, are 
idealists down to the last man, though many of them have 
never heard the word. 

Our world of fashion, our beau monde, is thronged with 
idealists who consciously or otherwise strive to achieve ab- 
stract perfection. Un jeune homme comme il faut, une jeune 
personne charmante—these are laudatory appellations be- 
stowed by society for zealous observation of its code and, at the 
same time, are the designation of two ideals that are striven 
towards, in accordance with their sex, by many young people 
endowed with the strength of youth and capable of development. 
These youny people perish in the moral sense, turn petty and 
wither away, because they try to follow up their ideal by de- 
stroying what personality they possess or those seeds which, 
under favourable conditions, might have produced independ- 
ent individuality. Many marriages of convenience, many 
tricks of guile und duels take place not for the satisfaction of 
this or that passion, but because of some ideal or fear of 
public opinion which stands rampant at the foot of an idol 
it has created. “That is done,” “that is not done”—such are 
the formulas mostly used to settle problems of everyday life. 1 
is a rarity to hear an outspoken and honest statement: “That is 
what 1 want; 1 don't want that,” though everybody has the 
right, within reason, to pronounce such words when it is a 
question of his private interests. What is done or what is not 
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done means, in so many words, what is or is not in accord- 
ance with the fashionable ideal; consequently, idealism 
presses down on society and by iettering the forces of the 
individual, hampers reasonable and all-round development. 
When I reject a common ideal, | do not in the least reject 
the necessiiy and lawiulness of self-perfection. Personally, I 
do not consider that it is man’s duty to strive towards per- 
fection. To call that a duty is as ridiculous as saying that it 
is incumbent upon man to breathe and eat, grow upwards and 
fill out sideways. Seli-perfection is as natural and involuntary 
as are the processes of respiration, bloud-circulation and di- 
gestion. Whatever you engage in, you acquire greater tech- 
nique, habit and experience with the passage of each day. This 
takes place quite unconsciously and independently of desire, 
this rule being applicable nol only to any trade or handicraft, 
but to life iiself. Despite all differences in wealth, education 
and social station, we all live with our thoughts and feelings, 
though our thoughts deal with the most varying interests, and 
our emotions are evoked by the greatest variety of causes. 
We all receive and absorb impressions, and the longer 
we live. the greater the skill we acquire in this occu- 
pation. The existence of everyday experience is not to be 
doubted: it is recognized and respected by the literate and the 
illiterate, the educated European and the Australian savage. 
This experience is the result of self-perfection, and the process 
of its acquisition is a non-conscious, purely vegetative devel- 
opment of the mind, a process that can meet with fortuitous 
aid or fortuitous hindrances from the environment, just in the 
same way as the digestive process may be impaired by un- 
wholesome food or restored by exercise and abstinence. 
Observations of man’s nature, systematized to form a collec- 
tive science known as medicine, tell us which things and 
functions harm the human organism and which are benefi- 
cial. Following the instructions of science, any man can live 
a regular iife, which will conserve his forces and foster his 
physical well-being. However, no medical man worthy of the 
name will prescribe a commen or general hygiene to all his 
patients: he will make a point of first studying the tempera- 
ment of each of them and will then arrange his instructions 
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in accordance with the material gathered. As a rule, people in 
educated society think more of themselves than common 
people do, partly because they have greater means and leisure, 
and partly because education develops and fortifies the mind. 
The educated class show more concern for their health than 
common people do, use artificial methods to maintain it, and 
try to preclude any possible disorder by recourse to various 
precaulions. The same kind of hygienic measures for the pro- 
tection and development of his intellectual faculties and his 
moral advancement are taken by a man who is cognizant of 
his being an intellectual entity and is concerned with the 
normal functioning of his mind. For instance, | have arrived 
at a realization that 1 have the ambition and the ability to 
engage in scientific pursuits; following the prompting of this 
urge, I begin an intense course of reading in philosophy 
and history. Surely I shall not make T. Granovsky or 
P. Kudryavtsev my ideals, as Bersenev'! does, or try to emu- 
late Macaulay, Niebhur, Thierry or Guizot, however high 
my regard for these great thinkers. I shall not set any 
goal before myself, nor any preconceived idea; I do not 
know what results I shall arrive at, and 1 do not in the 
least worry about what I shall achieve in life. I am inter- 
ested in the process of doing what I have mapped out for 
myself. Since | see that this does not cause the least incon- 
venience to anybody, I have reason to consider myself in the 
right towards myself and the world at large. I do my work 
and try to make it easier, or—which is the same—to derive 
the. greatest possible enjoyment from each and any effort. 
This. as 1 see it. is the Alpha and Omega of any reasonable 
human activity. The process of intellectual development and 
moral improvement allows the application of certain methods 
of hygiene, but, of course. one and the same method cannot 
be used with even two individuals. These methods certainly do 
not consist in adapting the individual to a given model; based 
on a study of the individual, these methods tend merely to 
give greater scope to that individual’s forces and aspirations. 
To emancipate one’s individuality is not so easy and simple 
as might appear; we are full of intellectual prejudices and 
moral timidity, which hamper our desiring, thinking and act- 
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ing freely; of our own free will we hem ourselves in by our 
own influence on our individuality. To escape this influence 
and live following our own inclinations and pleasure, we re. 
quire a considerable amount of natural or acquired strength, 
for the development of which we must go through a whole 
course of moral hygiene. The latter ends not in man's ap.. 
proaching the ideal, but in his becoming an individual, winning 
the reasonable right and realizing the blessed necessity of 
being himself. I shall shun the company of inane people, 
which can lead to no good, for the same reason that I avoid 
standing near an open window when | have a toothache, but 
I shall not elevate this act to the rank of a virtue or find it 
necessary for others to follow my example. | think that I have 
sufficiently shown the difference between aspiring toward the 
ideal and the process of moral self-perfection. It is probable 
that I have said nothing new, but I think that any independ- 
ent conviction is entitled to express itself in words, even 
if it has been professed by hundreds of people in the course 
of decades and centuries. Besides, the problem of idealism 
will continue to live as long as there exist mystical theories 
and unpractical strivings, so that an elucidation of this prob- 
lem. however weak and superficial, cannot now be superfluous 
or untimely. 

To return to Plato's moral philosophy. As I have already 
said. the good, in Plato’s opinion, should be the purpose of 
man’s activities and a source of the greatest enjoyment. With 
him, the concept of goodness exists as an absolute idea and 
is not made to depend in the least degree on the personality 
or status of the perceptive subject. No proof is needed to show 
that this independent and absolute concept of the good is in 
fact a child of Plato's brain; a man thinks with his own brain 
in the same way as he digests food only with his stomach or. 
breathes with his lungs. It is a curious thing that, while he 
enjoined on all mankind the duty of rendering service to 
the good, Plato himself did not establish for himself his own 
conception of the essence and physiognomy of that good. In 
his Dialogues Theaetetus and Phaeton, as well as in his 
treatise on the Republic, he regarded all sensual phenomena 
as an evil, the human body as a source of strife, and man's 
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life as a period of imprisonment in a deep and gloomy cell. 
Death comes as a moment of release; with this point of view, 
it remains a mystery why Plato himself did not hasten to 
bring that desirable moment nearer for himself, why he did 
not justify suicide in theory and why he sang the praises of 
the Demiurge, who brought us into this prison-world and is 
the cause of all our trials and tribulations. 

In his other Dialogues, as for instance in Philebus, the 
highest good is defined as full reconciliation betweeri the 
sensual and the spiritual, as the harmonious blending of both 
of these, the fine arts, and especially music, being regarded 
as means of bringing about this fusion. In Plato's hostility 
towards the sensual world, one can discern a mighty mind's 
effort to break away from the soil he grew up on. The thinker- 
poet wished to renounce the national character, the tenor of 
his environment, and his own flesh and blood. A Greek, a 
citizen of a free city, a healthy and handsome man, at whose 
invitation friends and hetaerae would come flocking to the 
feast, he bent every effort to prove to himself that everything 
in this world is evil: the flowing cup of wine, the ardent 
caresses of beautiful women, the fragrance of flowers, the 
strains of the lyre, sonorous hexameters, and even friendship, 
which the Greeks considered loftier and purer than love. This at- 
tempt to prove to himself and others what is denied by the evi- 
dence of the five senses did not spring from any real causes and 
therefore does not bear the imprint of sincere inspiration. 

As a rule, romanticism arises during periods of suffering 
and distress, when man feels the need to escape from the facts 
of life and seek forgetfulness. “I am wretched here,” he seems 
to say. “I feel stifled and find it hard to breathe. I shall find 
comfort, at least, in the eternally sunny, calm and balmy 
atmosphere conjured up by my imagination and impervious to 
grief and care, and the groans of the suffering.” 

A sincere romanticism, one rooted in the soil, came into 
being during the Roman Empire and developed with special 
force in the Middle Ages. The principle of negation assumed 
appalling proportions. All faith in the noble features and im- 
pulses of human nature were lost, and a healthy belief in 
reality yielded place to a belief, one that often developed into 
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hallucination, in the real existence and irrevealable perfection 
of the spectral and visionary world of fantasy. 

In their works Seneca, Tacitus and Marcus Aurelius!? gave 
sincere and forceful expression to their feelings of melan- 
choly, indignation against the age and complete doubt in the 
future. The neo-Platonists, the Essenes and the Egyptian 
Therapeutaes,13 as well as the knights, monks and, in some 
measure, the troubadours of medieval times, embodied a ro- 
mantic urge to escape from reality into a better, supersensual 
world. In all these people romanticism was a requirement 
of the soul. In Rome alter Augustus, a self-respecting man 
found it hard to live with decency: loathsome crimes were of 
daily occurrence: treachery, the laying of secret information 
to the authorities, the use of torture, executions, gladiatorial 
games, the brutal treatment of slaves and the glorification of 
moral degenerates and cretins—all these could not but hard 
en the heart of the most good-natured optimist. Thinking peo- 
ple of those times could choose ‘between two alternatives: 
they could either indulge in the most unbridled licentiousness 
or escape into the realm of the unfettered imagination, find 
comfort in its joyous creations and, to achieve these crea- 
tions. enter into conflict with all reality, beginning with fheir 
own bodies. The first of these alternatives was chosen by the 
Epicureans, the second—among others—by the neo-Platon- 
ists. Those endowed with a sober and critical mind could not 
believe in what had been brought forth by their own imagi- 
nations, so that for want of better things, they gave prefer- 
ence to gross but tangible pleasures rather than to more re- 
fined but absolutely illusory solace. Epicureanism and neo- 
Platonism, the loosest sensuality and mortification of the 
flesh sprang from one and the same historical cause. 

The middle course, i. e., the practising of theoretical convic- 
tions and the gleaning of ideas from everyday life, became 
impossible, because the tenor of existence was ordained by 
the will of a few and subject to accident and violence. This 
led to two extremes: some turned away from all ideas to find 
pleasure in the sensual and carnal, while others turned away. 
from life to take refuge in the figments of the brain. Both of 
these tendencies must be justified as involuntary and natural 
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departures from the usual order of things. If, however, we 
consider Plato's times, we shall find it hard to understand 
what could have brought about his hostility to the world of 
physical phenomena, During the Peloponnesian War's and 
following its conclusion, there was nothing in the moral or 
political state of Greece to give a thinker cause for despair or 
uncompromising censure. Many aspects of Greek life, for in- 
stance the existence of slavery and a certain brand oj per- 
version, might have scandalized a man of today, but Plato was 
not over-critical of them and did not realize their reprehen- 
sibility. In his ideal state, the slaves remain slaves, while per- 
vertedness is idealized as an expression of an aesthetic urge, 
its physical consequences being glossed over. 

As is well known, Plato was the author of a plan for an 
ideal organization of the state and even tried to put his po- 
litical ideals into practice in the city of Syracuse in Sicily. This 
leads to the conclusion that he believed in the possibility of 
happiness on earth and thought the material at hand good 
enough for the building of a durable and beautiful edifice. 
How, then, is Plato's hostility to the world of the senses to 
be understood? I think it should be taken only as a theoretical 
conclusion of his mind, one out of sympathy with, and ig- 
nored by, the vivid human nature of the poet-thinker, Every- 
thing is vile in the material world, says Plato’s doctrine; on the 
contrary, everything is wonderful and capable of becoming 
even better, his poetical feeling objects, and this voice of his 
spontaneous feeling is caught up by the example of his own 
life, the light tonality of his fantasy and the sensuous vivid- 
ness that marks even the most abstract of his ideas. The poet- 
thinker was always in search of an image and clothed his 
ideas in forms borrowed from the material world, thus show- 
ing that this world in no way inspired a feeling of revulsion 
in him and that a great idea will not lose from contact with 
a sensual phenomenon. 

It was, however, necessary for Plato to indicate the source 
and possibility of evil, a problem that cannot be evaded in 
any system of philosophy or any poetical creed. He could 
hardly attribute evil to the will of the Demiurge, since this 
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was something that both his common sense and his aesthetle 
feeling rebelled against. 

To impose upon a good and wise being responsibility fog, 
all the imperfection and vileness of human life would mean 
to preclude the possibility of his existence and turn the beautt- 
ful system of Plato's universe upside down. It was impossible, 
too, to educe evil into a separate idea which could be con. 
trasted with the idea of good. That would have given rise. 
to innumerable and insoluble problems and contradictions. If 
evil is eternal, then it is natural, and, if it is natural, it is not 
evil. If the Demiurge embodies the idea of power and follows 
the best of motives, he should wish to, and must, destroy evil, 
If he does not wipe out evil, that must be because he is power- 
jess to do so. To avoid such contradictions Plato turned to’ 
matter and, through dialectic argument, proved that it is the 
unwilling and unconscious cause of evil. Forced to acknowl. 
edge the inert power and eternity of matter, which exists apart 
from the will of the Demiurge and merely derives its form, 
from him, Plato arrived at the theoretical conclusion that evil 
is a property of matter. When he creates some being, the Dex 
miurge places upon matter the seal of some idea, but matter: 
is too coarse to receive the imprint with full clarity and purity;, 
ithe material offers resistance to the hand of the artist, this’ 
involuntary resistance being even embodied under the name 
of the irrational world-spirit. It is in this resistance that the 
beginning of evil lies. 

It will be seen from the above that Plato’s pessimism did 
not stem from his immediate feelings and was not caused by* 
the conditions and circumstances of his life; it was the out- 
come of inference and never affected his character in any gteat: 
degree. The contradiction into which Plato fell, by almost si- 
multaneously developing two almost diametrically opposed: 
world outlooks, shows one of the most attractive traits of his: 
individuality. It will be seen from this contradiction that. the 
doctrinaire in Plato could not overcome the poet and the man, 
and the living urges and the living sympathies of his soul 
came gushing forth despite the dead letter of a written system. 
However, his doctrine developed along its own lines; as a* 
thinker, Plato drew the final conclusions from his philosophi-: 
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cal system, while as a man he protested in word and deed 
against what had been evolved by his own intellect. Impres- 
sionable, inconstant and mercurial like a true poet, he contra- 
dicted himself without noticing the fact or giving thought to 
how he could in some manner draw together and reconcile 
two opposing views. 

While he was very offhanded in his treatment of his own 
theories, Plato denied this freedom to others, and was highly 
indignant at the inconsistencies and deviations from the rea- 
sonable that existed in private and public life. Incapable of 
introducing unity even into the world of his own thought, he 
wished to subordinate all the phenomena of human life to 
immutable laws and institute a strict regularity and sound- 
ness in all relations among people, in the family and the state. 
A viable development of life was to yield to an immutable 
and immobile emanation of his creative thought. Plato's trea- 
tise on the Republic was not the fruit of a free play of the 
fantasy, or a pretty toy, the uselessness and impracticability 
of which would be realized by the author himself; it was al- 
most a project, and Plato's fondest hope was to put it into 
practice. Today, of course, no man with common sense would 
underlake the task of remodelling society along new lines 
and making a whole people live in a way that he thought ben- 
éficial, and not in the way it has been used to and wishes 
to follow. In Plato's times, this task was probably as boot- 
less as it would be today, but it might have seemed much 
simpler, because the Greek nationality was split up into a 
number of petty states, so that an orator speaking in an 
Athens square might be addressing a whole people. 

Compared with the entire population, the class of free and 
enfranchised citizens was small, alone enjoying the power to 
refashion the state as it thought fit. The minds of such citizens 
could be swayed by a popular orator or writer. This, of course. 
could not lead to laws and institutions suggested by one per- 
son and not produced by social conditions being able to affect 
the current of historical life or change its direction at will: 
it could, however, fill Plato with deceptive hopes, and bring 
him to believe in the possibility of drawing up and applying 
projects of state organization. 

5—203 
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Till now we have seen Plato as a poet and a doctrinatre, 
Without sharing his fantastic imaginings, we have had {po 
acknowledge that his creations contain much inspiration, bald. 
ness and force of imagination; without sympathizing with his 
moral principles, we have not been able to deny that they were 
consistent and orderly. Their consistency was not impalred 
even by the duality of his views on matter and its relation 
towards the human mind. As a thinker who was following up 
a certain idea, Plato arrived at extreme conclusions in a very 
bold manner; as a living man, he followed a quite different 
path, thus proving at one and the same time the power of 
his creative thought, the strength of his physical nature and 
the impossibility of forcibly adapting life to the narrow frame- 
work of preconceived theory. 

In a word, the final conclusion may be drawn that Plato 
is indubitably entitled to our esteem as a powerful mind and 
a remarkable talent. The colossal mistakes this talent made 
in the field of abstract thought derived not from weakness of 
mind, shortness of sight or timidity of thought, but from the 
predominance of the poetical element, deliberate negligence 
of the testimony of experience and an overweening desire, 
common in powerful minds, to extract the truth from the 
depths of one's creative spirit instead of considering and 
studying it in phenomena taken separately. Despite his errors 
and the complete inefficacy of his system, Plato may be with 
justice called the father of idealism. 

Whether this has been of signal service to humanity is 
a question that will be answered in different ways by repre- 
sentatives of various schools of abstract thought, but whatever 
the answer, nobody will deny Plato a place of honour in the 
history of science. Geniuses often make felicitous mistakes 
that exert a stimulating influence on the minds of whole gen- 
erations, At first, they are highly popular but later come in 
for criticism, but both this popularity and this critical attitude 
become for a long time a school for mankind, the cause of an 
intellectual struggle and the development of certain forces, 
the guiding and determining principle of historical trends and 
radical changes. Plato, however, did not confine himself to 
the realm of pure thought and failed to realize that the real 
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sense of historical and state life cannot be understood while 
experience and individual phenomena are neglected. He un- 
dertook the solution of practical problems without being able 
to pose them properly, so that his efforts in this direction 
were so fecble and inefficacious that they collapsed at the 
lightest Impact of criticism. These attempts were marked nei- 
ther by a reasonable love of mankind nor respect for the in- 
dividual, neither by an artistic orderliness, unity of purpose nor 
by moral loftiness of ideal. 

If you imagine a fanciful but ugly edifice, one with arches, 
pediments, porticues, belvederes and colonnades, all of which 
serve no practical purpose, you will get an idea of the im- 
pression produced on the reader by Plato's treatises on the Re- 
public and on Laws. “The primary aim of the republic,” Plato 
considers, “is to make its citizens virtuous and ensure the. 
material and moral welfare of all and each” (page 223). Re- 
cent studies, as for instance Wilhelm Humboldt's /deen zu 
einem Versuch die Grenzen der Wirksamkeit des Staats zu 
bestimmen,'4 look upon the matter in a different light and de- 
fine the republic as a preservative institution that protects the 
individual against offence and attack by internal and external 
enemies. By this definition they release the grown-up citizen 
from the specific and unwanted guardianship imposed upon 
him all his life long by Plato's republic. Apart from the erro- 
neousness of the basic view, we shall see that even the aim Pla- 
to pursued cannot be achieved by the means and methods he 
suggested in his treatises. Virtue is required of the citizen, 
but Plato places the latter under a humiliating constraint that 
the moral and aesthetic feeling rise up against. The reader's 
mind is confronted by a dilemma; as self-respecting people, 
the citizens may not put up with that restraint, in which case 
all of Plato's institutions go by the board, or they may submit 
to constraint and, by becoming perverted, lose the capacity 
of being virtuous. There is no compatibility between virtue, 
even as understood by Plato, and the observance of the laws 
of his ideal republic. His moral philosophy considers wisdom, 
courage, self-possession and justice the four chief virtues. The 
question arises: which of these four virtues denies man the 
right to free criticism and leads to absolute submission? If 
5e 
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none of these virtues is suited to the obedient citizens of the 
ideal state, then that means that Plato separates the idea} 
of man from that of the citizen. 

Many thinkers of antiquity, among them Aristotle in his 
Politicus, say that virtue can be achieved only by the fully 
enfranchised citizens and does not exist for the slave, the ar. 
tisan or for woman. But Plato, who imposes unnatural and 
offensive restraint upon all citizens, goes much further. He 
gives society a structure which, by the very fact of its exist. 
ence, would render impossible not only the achievement of 
an ideal but even any striving towards it. This arrangement 
must seem highly original to any thinker, according to whose 
conceptions there can be no salvation without an ideal. If a 
man’s ideal cannot be achieved even theoretically in a civic 
society, the conclusion follows either that man must live and 
develop outside of society or that the notorious ideal is a use. 
less plaything of the idle imagination. Neither of those con- 
clusions would have pleased Plato, but both can be eliminat- 
ed only by a denial of utopian theory or by a revision of the 
ideal. 

Plato's republic is made up of officials, warriors, artisans, 
tradesmen, slaves and females, but not of human beings, Each. 
individual is a screw, pinion or wheel of certain shape in the 
machine of state; besides this official function, he has no 
significance in any quarter: he is neither son, brother, hus- 
band, father, nor friend or lover. He is taken from his mother's 
breast at birth and placed in a home for children; he is not 
shown to his parents for several years and his origin is delib- 
rately forgotten. He is brought up in the same way as other 
children of the same age, and as soon as he is abie to re- 
member and be conscious of himself, he feels that he is state 
property and linked to nothing and nobody in this world. On 
growing up, he is assigned to a definite post; he becomes a 
warrior and warlike exercises become his chief occupation and 
amusement. As a good citizen, he is obliged to put info these 
exercises the remnants of his energy and soul that have not 
been dried up by his schooling. When his beard has appeared 
and his masculine strength has developed, he is examined and 
certified by a special dignitary (page 265), who then brings 
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him a girl fil in his opinion to become the young man’s wife. 
The offspring accrue lo the advantage of society and are 
treated in exactly the same fashion as the parents were. When 
a man grows old, he is made a civic official and appointed to 
some existing department: he becomes a judge, or a treasur- 
er, or is placed in charge of young people, according to what 
he has been found suited for. Trade and the handicrafts are 
considered humiliating for the full-blown citizen and are for- 
bidden by law. 

The external forms that these political convictions shall find 
expression in are merely outlined in Plato's works. He thinks 
it proper that the most worthy and wise should stand at the 
head of the state, but it is a matter of supreme indifference to 
him whether it will be one sage or several. 

As an aristocrat by birth and a man who thought himself 
immeasurably superior to the masses in intellect and moral 
dignity, Plato felt repugnance for the democratic form of rule. 
This aspect of his theory will be seen fairly clearly from the 
following excerpts from Mr. Klevanov’s book: “Regarding the 
question as to whether government should be based on the 
consent of the people or should act upon them by force, Plato 
expresses the frank opinion that the most reasonable institu- 
tions can never be put into effect if the consent of the mass of 
the people is required. A ruler who is aware of his duties must 
treat {hose under him in the way an experienced healer acts: 
he will not ask for their consent but volens nolens must give 
them bitter but beneficial medicines” (page 225). 

“Plato goes on to say that it would be imprudent to let a 
wise ruler be hampered by laws” (page 225). “In general 
Plato arrives at the firm conclusion that the masses of the 
people are incapable of ruling themselves and that it cannot 
be demanded that the art of government should ever be un- 
derstood by them” (page 226). “But, with his unflattering opin- 
ion of the degree of the masses’ moral development, Plato 
realized that the majority of the governed would be unwilling 
to submit patiently and obediently to the rule of the wise. 
That is why Plato had to empower his philosopher rulers with 
authority sufficient to enforce their decrees and also to supply 
them with active and able-bodied executors adequate in number 
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to get these decrees implemented. It was in this light that 
Plato saw the necessity of a special class of soldiers entrusted 
not so much with the defence of the state against attack from 
without as with the maintenance of law and order within it" 
(page 229). “That is why in his treatise on the republic Plato 
permits rulers the use of deceit as a means of government, 
though he forbids lying by the private individual” (page 218), 

These excerpts display Plato's opinion that rulers have no 
obligations towards those they rule over, so that deceit, vio- 
lence and arbitrariness are recognized as means of govern- 
ment. Moral laws binding on private individuals do not apply 
to statesmen; these are expected to display wisdom, but the 
right to appraise the degree of that wisdom has been taken 
away from those most concerned and is, I think, granted only 
to the Demiurge. On one hand, arbitrariness will be limited 
only in the measure he finds necessary, while on the other, no 
limitation has been placed on submissiveness. If the latter 
grows lax, it should be increased artificially, by means moral 
or physical, stringent or weak, this depending on the patient's 
physique and the doctor’s discretion. The removal of harmful 
influences should play an important part in the moral educa- 
tion or medical treatment to be applied to the citizens of the 
ideal republic. Homer is banished as an immoral teller of fairy- 
tales; myths are rehashed and stuffed with moral ideas; stat- 
ues of Apollo and Aphrodite are draped for the sake of de- 
cency. To preclude citizens of the ideal republic being led to 
temptation by neighbouring peoples, intercourse with foreign 
lands should be made as difficult and limited as possible. 
“Travelling to foreign parts should be permitted only to those 
of mature age, and exclusively for personal education or for 
state reasons. On their return citizens should be examined so 
as to ascertain whether they have brought harmful convictions 
back with them” (page 267). It would be useless to analyze 
such regulations, for they speak for themselves loudly and 
eloquently. 

I shall permit myself the observation that to mankind's 
credit, the spirit of Plato's political ideas never attempted to 
win a place in real life. The most unbridled of despots, men 
like Xerxes of Persia, Caligula and Domitian!7—never even 
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attempted with a single stroke of the pen to destroy the family 
or reduce their people to the level of a stud-farm. Fortunately 
for their subjects, these gentlemen were not philosophers: they 
butchered people as a pastime, but at least they did not try 
to reform mankind or systematically pervert their fellow-cit- 
izens. Enlightened and intelligent despots like Louis XI, Ti- 
berius and Ferdinand the Catholic'® exerted a conscious influ- 
ence on their subjects, but their plans and most far-fetched 
dreams never achieved the majesty and boldness that mark 
Plato's ideas. All these men had aspirations in common, but. 
spurred ‘by ‘his poetical genius, Plato pursued these aspira- 
tions with the utmost energy. The mighty spirit of criticism 
and doubt, the element of free thinking and individuality 
stood in the way of such aspirations and were therefore hate- 
ful to Plato. All these men used the signboard of the public 
weal morally to justify their aspirations, and Plato too availed 
himself of it. The army was their material support and the 
same force plays an important part in Plato’s republic. Like 
the sages of the ideal republic, these rulers thought themselves 
the worthiest and best of their fellow-citizens, men called 
upon to be the instructors and physicians of an underdeveloped 
and morally sick humanity. Roman torture and executions, 
the Spanish Inquisition, the campaigns against the Albigenses, 
Cardinal La Balue’s cage, the flames that licked Huss at the 
stake, Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Bastille and so on and 
so forth may be termed bitter but beneficial medicines which 
at various times and in varying doses the healers of mankind 
administered volens nolens to their patients, without asking 
for their consent. The principle brought forward by Plato in 
his treatises on the Republic and on laws is not unknown to 
latter-day European civilization. 
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With each year Russlan journalism Is expanding; new Jour. 
nals make an appearance and In a very brief space of time 
acquire an extensive reading public. Meanwhile, the older 
magazines continue publication withoul any decrease in the 
number of their subscribers. Periodical publications find thely 
way to all corners of the country, so that ideas evolved in the 
quiet of the study, at the writing table, become the property 
of an extensive country and almost the only intellectual sug 
tenance for tens of thousands of people. Most of the public read 
nothing but journals, which Is a fact patent to anybody who 
has lived In the provinces or met local society at some town 
there. A single issue of the Souremennis or the Russky Vest- 
nikz js read by a whole town, passing from hand to hand and 
usually returning to the owner Iiterally in tatters, so that 
he can only say: “It has heen read to shreds.” It is 3 
curious Ming that even when a journal returns jn such 
@ stale certain sections in it remain untouched and even uncut 
It would be interesting for an understanding of the physiol- 
ogy of soclely to name such sections but It is not with this 
alm In view that | have embarked on the subject of the spread 
of Journals among the reading public. Indeed, thls public have 
nothing to read apart from journals. True, certain books 
are pwblished offencr than before, but these are few in num- 
ber, and, besides, are books elther of learning or Instruction, 
elther pieces of research or popular manuals. The greater part 
of aur public are loth fo learn things probably because thelr 
shool education has been poor and has left behind It a com- 

ele aversion for what smacks of schooling or book learning, 
The works of Pushkin, Lermontov and Gogo! are known al- 
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most by heart lo people gilled with an sesthetle feeling and 
with some literary development. The majority, however, have 
elther failed to read these works or have dene so but once in 
observance of a certain ritual, alter which they pul them aside 
and almost forget them. Rereading a work of fiction because 
Mt fs a work of art or containg deep thought Is an exploit, the 
possibility uf which ts realized by few and which is achieved 
by fewer still. At the same time, our journals have an trre- 
aistible attraction for these gentlemen: in the first place, they 
supply the latter with fresh news; In the second place, the 
varlely and offen even the motley nature of the list of con- 
tents enables each and every to nelect what reading he will 
or Is able to digest; thirdly, before one book has had time to 
please the reader's palate, It ylelds place to another, so that 
the provincial reader Is able to keep abreast of the ideas und 
Interests of the times without falling Into boredom or fatigu- 
Ing his mind with an excess of effort. All this might have been 
excellent; Iiterature and the public might have been satinfied 
with each other, but the hitch is that practice does not at all 
follow the precepts of theory. 

Writers often forget that they do not write for themselves 
but for society, Men of letters form a kind of exclusive set, 
This set evolves ideas and convictions within its confines and 
Informs the publle of the results, which are often understood 
only when we know how they have taken shape and developed. 
One circle clashes with another in Its opinions, and an 
argument follows, the subject of which Is obscure to the public. 
Meanwhile, the public read the polemic, see both opponents 
chafing and fretting, and follow with curlosity the more scan- 
dalous side of the matter. Do not blame the public for this, 
Put yourselves In their place, imagine that a disputation is 
taking place around you In a language you do not understand, 
and unless you go out of the room you will probably find 
yourself almost involuntarily watching the facial expression 
and the gestures of those taking part In the argument. The 
public do exactly the same. They cannot pass Judgement on 
the subject of a learned of Siterary controversy, because in 
most cases the wrangling men of letters often forget the ex- 
Istence of the public and do nothing to explain to them what 
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the ado is all about. The /iferati make reference to foreign 
authoritative sources, to their own works or wrilings scattered 
in various journals or published a decade or so ago, and 
finally to the voice of their own feelings, in the fashion adopt- 
ed by Pogodin in his controversy with Kostomarov,s or the 
late Khomyakov in his fulminations in the Russkaya Beseda 
against the evils of materialism. To cope with all these refer. 
ences is no easy matter, and the public have neither the time 
nor the patience required for such things. Consequently, they 
can choose either between not reading the controversy or do- 
ing so, chuckling on the quiet al the ardency displayed by 
the disputants. That is what the public do. 


0 


The question of narodnost—folk character—of closeness to 
the people and the study of the people’s life and thoughts— 
these are words to be heard on all sides and met on every 
page of our big journals. It would be hard to be out of sym- 
pathy with the ideas behind these words, or to fail to discern 
in these sacred words the great task of our times and the 
most burning problems of our future history. On the other 
hand, however, one has to be a most credulous and good-na- 
tured optimist to expect our journals to establish genuine con- 
tact with the people. For several years, the Russkaya Beseda 
published‘ competent and thoughtful papers by Khomyakov, 
the Kireyevskies, the Aksakovs, and Belyayev; last year the 
Otechestuenniye Zapiski brought out a supplement consisting of 
a collection of songs by Mr. Yakushkin; tlie Suetoch gave a de- 
tailed description of a Russian wedding, while the Soore- 
mennik has been rebuked by the Otechestuenniye Zapiski for 
devoting too little attention to the folk element. The new jour- 
nal Vremya has made this element the basis of its programme. 
All these noble aspirations, however, have led to no tangible or 
practical results. They will merely provide the future biblio- 
grapher with material enabling him to arrive at the erroneous 
conclusion that “in the middle of the 19th century the question 
of narodnost evoked the keenest interest in the reading section 
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of Russian society.” | make so bold as to call the future bibli- 
ographer's conclusion erroneous, for the reason that the Sou- 
remennik and the Russky Vestnik enjoy the greatest popular- 
ity, although the former is marked by a definitely cosmopol- 
itan bias, whereas the latter pays far more attention to civic 
life in Western Europe than to our people's interests.5 If one 
also considers the fact that the Russkaya Beseda has very 
few subscribers, one will easily realize that our journals have 
failed to instil an interest in narodnost even in that part 
of the public they can exert an immediate influence on. 
It would be ridiculous to speak of their having any influ- 
ence on the common folk or having drawn closer to them 
through the channel of journalism. Our people, of course, do 
not know what is being written or is thought about them, 
and will probably not do so for the next thirty years. They 
will not see any concrete or tangible results for probably a 
long time to come, because aspirations are not translated into 
action, but are confined to the pages of our journals, to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of editorial staffs and contributors. Of course, 
our journals are not to be blamed for the problem of eman- 
cipation (of the serfs.—7r.) having been solved independently 
of what they had to say on the matter. Emancipation was the 
concern of the government and was effected at administrative 
level. But what about Sunday and free schools?* They were 
the concern of society, and yet our journals passed this prob- 
lem by, limiting themselves to taking note of the fait accompli 
in sections dealing with news of the day. The problem was 
not raised by our journals; literature did not draw society's 
attention to this crying need, but named it only when its ex- 
istence was obvious to all and steps had already been taken 
to meet it. It would be curious to ascertain whether there has 
been a single beneficial cause or ‘burning problem of the peo- 
ple's life that has been raised and solved by our journals, 
has not remained on paper, but has added the least grain to 
the material and moral well-being of our people. I am almost 
sure that the reply to this question would be negative. I will 
try to analyze the reasons for this in the most general 
terms. 
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The external features of our society have of course developed 
independently of literature. Our journals can exert no influence 
on the solution of administrative problems,? so that in my dige 
cussion I can pass over this aspect of the matter. It is self-evi- 
dent that articles in the Russky Vestnik on the British jury sys- 
tem or on Parliament present purely scientific interest and can 
in no way promote our civic consciousness, since citizens are 
educated by life, not by books. It is just as obvious that we can- 
not draw closer to the people through the medium of journals, 
This can be achieved only by those who live among the people, 
meet them day by day in various circumstances and situationg, 
and share the people's interests and aspirations. There can be 
no doubt that the landowners have a far better knowledge of the 
life and character of the common people than Moscow and St 
Petersburg men of letters have. They know the people from 
the most everyday and unattractive of angles and come into 
daily conflict with them in a manner that embitters both sides, 
These conflicts affect any impressionable man in such a 
as to warp his character and evolve a gloomy and misanthropi¢ 
attitude towards the common Russian, but then this springs 
not from theory but from practical experience. That is why the 
impression that has developed in the practical landowner's 
mind regarding the Russian peasant’s typical features will 
always be more vivid and definite in detail than the concept 
that has arisen in the mind of the theory-bound man of letters 
inspired by the most selfless and humane ideals.® In- 
deed, so important is this matter of drawing close to the 
people that it cannot be attempted in haphazard fashion amidst 
talk of Buckle and Stuart Mill. A trip through Russia may im- 
press upon the imagination several typical figures suitable for 
a sketch in an album or a character study devoid of any litera- 
ty pretensions. The inner sense of these figures is not to be 
grasped at once and undergoes a gradual change as you apr 
proach them more closely and scrutinize their expression and 
background more altentively. In short, our journals, which Int 
culcate upon our society ideas of concern to all mankind, stand 

in need of intermediaries to carry these ideas to the people. At 
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present the people are incapable of achieving these ideas, mak- 
Ing them thelr intellectual property and digesting them in 
mind, but al least they should feel their grateful and beneficial 
influence. The Russian peasant has perhaps not yet acquired 
sufticient stature to realize his own personality and rise to a 
reasonable egaism and respect for his own /. Let him at least 
sense some change in the atmosphere around him; let him feel 
that he is being treated by the quality in some new way, one 
that Is more serlous, milder, more friendly and even. Such a 
change would not escape the peasant's notice and would change 
without hls even being aware of the fact, "The more you 
treal a boy lke a gentleman, the sooner he will become one,” 
—that is a basic principle in American teaching practice, one 
that can be applied wherever emancipation comes from above, 
not from below, For the Russian muzhik to feel this beneficial 
change, il is necessary that our provincial gentry and petty 
officials should cease being what they are today. It is the busi- 
ness of literature, and in the first place of our journals, lo make 
this social stratum more humane, which is something far more 
achievable than a rapprochement with the people, or civil re- 
forms through the medium of magazine articles. It will call for 
concerted effort and much hard work, but then, what real im- 
provement in the sphere of civic life does not require time, work, 
the expenditure of labour, and unanimity? One thing al least 
can be sald: this is an alm that can be achieved, and it is per- 
haps the only task that literature, and literature alone, is ca- 
pable of performing.® This middle estate, humanized by ideas 
beneficial to all mankind, can become a link between those In 
the vanguard of Russian thought and the muzhiks, our young- 
er brothers, whose cottages are never reached by journals cost- 
ing 15 rubles in silver per year. No tangible benefit will be 
brought to the people by the cheap editions spoken of in the 
March issue of the Russkoye Slovo or by the Narodnoye Chte- 
nye series that we shall discuss in due course. These books 
come from men with a kind of abstract and bookish idea of the 
people, from men who try to adjust themselves to the people's 
requirements, but display In these attempts a lack of practical- 
ness and full ignorance of the soil they would cultivate. Do 
not forget, however, that there are thousands of people in our 
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society who understand our book language and wear our kind 
of clothes—in a word, are gentlefolk, who are able to read 
and understand a learned article in a journal and at the same 
time live among the people, in the villages and little towns of 
our vast country. Whether they wish to or not, these have 
learnt to speak with the people and know their needs. By virtue 
of their position, these people stand on the borderline between 
two elements—society and the people and, it would seem, are 
most fitted to transmit and conduct ideas from above down 
into the masses. Why do we not make use of such people? The 
reason is, I think, that till now we have paid little attention to 
them. The science and critical departments of our magazines 
could exert a most beneficial influence on this stratum, but 
have regrettably failed to keep it in sight or even to try to make 
themselves understood to it. At the present time you will hard. 
ly find a single critical article that will be fully understood 
by the layman. To the ordinary reader an article of this de- 
scription will seem a continuous chain of hints, in which he 
will vaguely sense some kind of nexus. He will, however, abso- 
lutely fail to understand what that nexus consists in and 
what the hints are driving at. All this goes to show that if 
entire sections of our journals remain uncut, the public are 
not to blame. Those who work on our journals aspire towards 
civic life, towards drawing close to the people, but these use- 
less dreams distract them from genuine activities and duties, 
from living contacts with that part of the reading public which 
expects a flow of ideas and knowledge from these writers. 
Apart from this world of noble but impracticable aspirations,” 
our journalists also possess a whole world of “shop” secrets, 
their critical reviews and polemical articles being bestrewn 
with hints at things of interest to that world. At times 
this sphere of petty private troubles, literary nepotism and 
non-literary squabbling makes itself felt in some magazine 
scandal, the cause and essence of which are quite incompre- 
hensible to the mass of the reading public. Meanwhile the pub- 
lic are regaled with these scandals and volens nolens learn of 
facts they neither understand nor are interested in. 
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What is it that our journals can and should do for that 
part of the public that engages exclusively in the reading of 
journals? They should dispel such readers’ prejudices and help 
them to evolve a reasonable world outlook. In doing so, they 
should keep in sight that section of the public which is capable 
of advancing young and fresh people, able to accept the 
truth and eschew their fathers’ fallacies. For people 
such as these a talented critic with living feelings and a force- 
ful mind, a critic like Belinsky, could become in the full sense 
of the word a teacher of morals, not that brand of morals that 
censures Madame Tolmachova,!? but those sweeping morals 
that want man to be himself, which think all feeling should be 
freely expressed, without let or hindrance.'? In all its varieties, 
literature should be directed towards one single target: it 
should bend every effort to emancipate the person {from all the 
trammels imposed on him by the timidity of his own thoughts, 
by caste prejudices, the authority of tradition, by any striving 
towards a common ideal, and all the antiquated rubbish that 
prevents a living man from breathing freely and developing in 
every direction. Is that what our literature is doing? Its ap- 
proach to almost all problems of life, science and art is some- 
how irresolute, full of vacillation and circumspection, fearful of 
hurting authority or offending history. This hesitation and ap- 
prehension are often displayed in matters requiring only the use 
of ordinary common sense, matters in which the voice of feeling 
may well be obeyed. Let us consider an instance. At a public 
affair a Perm lady gave a reading of one of Pushkin’s poems. A 
certain newspaper correspondent wrote up the fact and tried 
to tickle the public palate with a profuse use of epithet and 
rhetoric embellishment. A reporter from another paper, urged 
by the same desire to tickle the public palate, held up his col- 
league’s effort to ridicule and, giving rein to his coarse humour, 
cast aspersion on the name and person of the lady in question. 
A plain situation, it might seem. Indeed so clear is the case 
that it probably would not be worth mentioning, were it not 
for the fact that the unerring instinct of certain of our journals 
prompted them to the conclusion that this was a question that 
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had not been settled and required certain stipulations. The hus 
morist of the Vek newspaper was severely reprimanded by ous 
journals for his cynical treatment of a lady's name and the 
retrogressive character of his article. This reprimand might 
have been called quixotry had public opinion in Russia reached 
such a stage of maturity that educated people would be able 
unanimously to solve the most important problems of life. But 
we have absolutely no social convictions; in each family a 
struggle is raging between old concepts and new aspirations, 
This struggle and these vacillations are giving rise to many 
contradictory phenomena in the life of sociely. I can quote an 
instance of a girl coming to study al a university and a profes- 
sor trying to oust her from the lecture hall by the cynical tone 
of his lecture.4 It is obvious that the girl and the professor 
are at variance in their views on so straightforward and simple 
a subject as education for women, and personify the struggle 
of two diametrically opposite principles, the Domostroi's and 
the 19th century. Both parties carry their banner quite openly 
and realize that their views are incompatible. However, not 
all members of society take up a decisive stand on one side or 
the other; most so-called serious people remain neutral and 
adopt the most varying attitudes towards the subject of the 
argument. They discuss it, interlarding their statements with 
so many reservations and stipulations that the essence of the 
matter gradually turns vague even for the most ardent parti- 
sans of one opinion or the other. Wagging their wise heads, 
these sagacious people usually accuse both parties to the dis- 
pute of extremism, and themselves try to steer a middle course, 
Is that middle course possible? Try to stand between the Ne- 
gro and the planter, between a tyrannical father and his daugh- 
ter whom he is forcing into marriage, or between mysticism 
and rationalism. There can be no conciliation, and to stand 
neutral means standing aloof and taking no part in the ques- 
tion under discussion. The neutrality sagacious people would 
maintain is in reality an optica! illusion, and, like any optical 
iMusion, it can be dangerous to inexperienced eyes. 
There are many young people in our society who would glad: 
ly follow noble and attractive ideas of the century, but who 
ate held back, firstly by the fact that the outcome of these ideas 
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is in complete disagreement with the existing forms of life, 
and secondly by the voices of those sagacious folk who have 
chosen the imaginary golden mean. Their immature minds tim- 
idly cling to the existing order and to authority. To help such 
people, advantage must be taken of each and every opportuni- 
ty; instances should be taken straight from life and used to 
show the application of general rules and guiding ideas. 
The protest voiced by our journals against the behaviour of 
Kamen Vinogorov was of positive benefit. It showed society 
how the majority of those concerned with literature understand 
women's rights, and showed this not in a theoretical discourse 
but in a concrete instance. However, vacillation with regard 
to a straightforward and simple matter has found representa- 
tives in two leading journals. The Otechestvenniye Zapiskl 
turned jocular when it discussed the incident in its section of 
Russian literature (1861, April, page 143); here the entire pro- 
test was regarded as a schoolboy prank and the plaint was 
voiced that all this talk about women failed to elucidate the 
significance of the family principle in Russia. The Russky 
Vestnik took up a far harsher stand and found that all parties 
were to blame—Madame Tolmachova. the feuilletonist of the 
Peterburgskiye Vedomosti, the humorist of the Vek, and espe- 
cially Mr. Mikhailov and the pack he unleashed.” The matter 
was dealt with at length in seventeen pages, the analysis lead- 
ing to the most unexpected conclusions. Bold opinions were 
expressed, straight: from the shoulder, as it were, only to be 
refuted just as boldly on the very next page. It is asserted on 
page 24 that in our society women enjoy all reasonable rights, 
whereas on page 36 the admission is made that “it is not easy 
for a girl to pluck up courage to walk alone along the street.” 
Things have been smoothed over in such a way that these con- 
tradictions do not strike the eye during the process of reading, 
but should you wish to sum up what you have read the general 
impression will be of the vaguest. The gist of the matter is 
that in a problem of this sort the reply has to be clear and cat- 
egorical—yes or no. Metternichian half-measures, replies like 
yes and no, or neither yes nor no are inapplicable and sense- 
less. An urge to study has come over young women and girls 
in our society. Their minds are awakening to activily; the ques- 
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tlon Is whether or nol they are to be provided with books, 
whether or not they are to be allowed to enter universities. By 
giving them books and letting them enter universities, we men 
will be doing nothing out of the common, but will merely re, 
Move our Influence and assume absolutely no responsibility, 
By withholding books and closing university doors, we shall be 
flagrantly encroaching upon the liberty of others. Now please 
tell me: in what educated society is such a question possible? 
Teds Just the sine as asking In print whether or not a woman 
should be struck with the fist? Is It necessary, then, that to 
settle the matter history should be consulted, the significance 
of the family principle should be investigated or reference 
should be made {o what rights women enjoy in the Legal Code, 
which Is just what the Russky Vestnik has done? The scientific 
problem of women's historical role in ancient Russia and the 
Russia of today may be discussed to the heart's content, and 
the more facts are culled from historical annals the fuller and 
more serious the study will be, but surely it will be a waste of 
time for you to bring the outcome of your learned research into 
a discussion of a problem of everyday life. 

“What kind of a thing is time?” 

Indeed, to the reading public the dialectic subtleties our jour- 
nals indulge in when dealing with the simplest and clearest 
matters are reminiscent of the famous metaphysician who fell 
into a pit and could not, without first pondering upon the mat: 
ter, make up his mind to take hold of the rope lowered to him 
by a common-sense man. “We have fallen into phrase-monger: 
ing,” wrote the Russky Vestnik in its article on Madam Tol- 
Machova (1861, March, page 37). Very true. Where common 
sense is required or a flow of natural feeling is in place, we 
indulge in phrases and bring forward some theory we have 
tead up; a living fact is turned into an abstract, lifeless and 
insipid concept, which we consider from all angles, devot: 
ing entire pages to useless talk, and in conclusion arriving at 
results that burst like bubbles under the impact oi life the very 
next day. Life is passing literature by, and one by one journal- 
fostered theories are relegated to archives, where they die. 
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Our life is poor in Inner content, but this poor life, with its 
needs and aspirations, is reflected clearly enough only in our 
belles-lettres, which In every respect are superior to literary 
criticism In our country. Indeed, in a number of cases literary 
criticism has been unable to express any kind of opinion re- 
garding a work of art which has met with wide approval among 
the reading public. Not a word has been said on the ap- 
pearance of Ostrovsky's!® The Ward, and yet how much has 
been expressed in this small drama, what flesh-and-blood per- 
sonalities inhabil its pages, and what real situations confront 
the reader's imagination! If the critics’ silence over this play 
sprang from inattention, that would be unpardonable negli- 
gence, It would be hard to think this the case. It would be more 
correct to assume thal our critics did not prove equal to the 
task of analyzing the facts that arose in the author's creative 
imagination in the shape of convincing images. Their realiza- 
tion of this impotence and their disinclination to dismiss this 
outstanding work in the most general of phrases stand to our 
critics’ credit and speak of their bona fides. However, the exist- 
ence of this impotence is beyond doubt and deplorable. We 
have no complaint to make about our belles-lettres. This litera- 
ture is doing a good job of wark, and its merits and demerits 
reflect the state of our society with daguerreotype fidelity. 
First of all, its attention is focussed on the middle class, ie. 
a class that is really alive and developing and whose ideals 
and views upon life and the signs of the times are in process 
of change. Novels about the tife of the aristocracy or the com- 
mon people are comparatively rare, while writers like Marko 
Vovchok.te whose personality has become fused with the people, 
are an absolute exception. The preference our writers have been 
giving to the middle class is explained by the fact that almost all 
who write, read, think and are developing belong to that class. 
The upper aristocracy and the common people have changed 
but little in essence since the times of, let us say, Alexander [.?" 
The people have remained what they were and have not even 
changed their style af dress. The aristocracy have changed 
their style of dress and accepted some new habits, but their 
thinking and their views on life have remained the same and 
o 
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still remind one of the times of Louis XIV. As for the middle 
class, it is noticeably affected by the passage of each decade; 
each generation is unlike the one before. Western European 
ideas have obtained a hold exclusively upon the upper sec- 
tions of this middle class. This class are filling the universities, 
control literature and the journals, go abroad for their studies 
—in a word express the national consciousness. The artist who 
seeks human traits and not petty details of pedestrian life, who 
seeks psychological and not ethnographical interest, turns to 
this class as a matter of course and gleans his material from 
it. A struggle between ideas and not personalities, a collision 
of views and notions—these are things that are possible only 
in this class. The theme of struggle and collision characterizes 
the period, and does so in such a faithful manner that the qual 
ified critic can unfailingly tell from its content what decade a 
work of art was created in, whose heroes come from the middle 
class. Compare A Hero of Our Time, Who Is To Blame? and 
A Nest of the Gentry%? and you will see to what degree charac- 
teristic features and ideas have changed from decade to decade. 

In dealing in the main with the middle class, our letters have: 
turned attention not so much to society as to human personali- 
:\. In most of our full-length and shorter novels, psychological 
interest predominates over the social and the everyday. The 
action usually takes place within the family and is almost nev- 
er linked up with some social problem. This too is a reflection 
of Russian life. Properly speaking, we have no society: to this 
day, no movements have arisen that have been of concern to 
all and have made each man feel that he is not only Petrov or 
Ivanov, but at the same time a citizen of Russia. There exist in 
the country many circles who do not know one another and 
have no intention of getting to do so. The inner nexus in these 
circles sometimes makes definite sense, but sometimes 
completely lacks all sense. In some cases, a circle consists of 
people linked together by sympathy, common convictions or 
similarity of character, but in most cases these links are fortui- 
tous, based on relationships of blood or marriage, or on the 
fact of the people concerned being neighbours or having served 
together, or simply shared a bottle of wine. The writer is 
very often able to skilfully catch the main features of such a 
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circle. In this physiognomy there are usually several typical 
trails that are understood by and familiar to all Russians. 
Other features peculiar to one circle or another may also find 
their way into a novel, because the artist’s idea has to be ex- 
pressed in the boldest relief, so that the characters depicted should 
be living people and al the same time representatives of defi- 
nite types. However, the absence of nexus between individual 
circles most definitely hampers criticism. How can opinions of 
society be formed; how can the manifestations of its life be ob- 
served when no society exists and its life cannot find expres- 
sion? The task is a formidable one, and I am of the opinion that 
our critics approach the problem in the wrong fashion. Since we 
have no society, they try to invent one. They do their utmost to 
inculcate social interests in us and wear themselves down in 
noble but vain efforts to do so. Our school of criticism wishes to 
achieve too much and therefore does nothing at all. It forgets 
that criticism should only discuss existing phenomena, voice 
requirements that have arisen and not create new phenom- 
ena or evoke new requirements in society, for which the time 
is not yet ripe. Literary criticism should not forestall the course 
of development. That would mean destroying the living links 
between itself and the reading public. If in 1861 critical arti- 
cles remained unread or failed to produce the least impression 
on the reader, they were lost for all time. The next generation 
will never cut the pages of old journals in search of new ideas 
that find favour with them. Periodicals are of and for today. 
What has not been read today will be out of date tomorrow. 
Belinsky?? is published and read today chiefly because his works 
enjoyed an extraordinary popularity among his contemporaries 
‘and because he was the teacher of an entire generation, but not 
because his writings contain eternal truths. Belinsky is dear 
to us not as a thinker but as the voice of a definite period. His 
very shortcomings and his enthusiasms and outbursts of pas- 
sion, which sometimes impaired the clarity of his critical vi- 
sion, could only multiply his inftuence as a oritic. These short- 
comings belonged to his time and were shared by the finest rep- 
resentatives of that time. which is why these very shortcomings 
strengihened the links between the critic and his readers. 
Nothing of the kind is to be seen in present-day criticism. 


It is only forceful talent that can command the sympathies of 
a definite period, reflect all its strong and weak points—in a 
word be the embodiment of the day. and it is just these quali- 
ties—forcefulness and talent—which are lacking in our critics, 
They possess a certain modicum of knowledge; their convie- 
tions are honest and their strivings noble, but they have not the: 
power and the ardency that act with such irresistible force on 
society and captivate readers’ minds. It is this lack of talent 
that accounts for the errors made by our critics, their absence 
of tact and the amazing absence of all vitality in them. A man: 
of talent creates because of an Irresistible creative urge within 
him. His creativity sweeps him beyond the limitations of all 
and any theory and he carries away (he listener or reader, 
Such a man may sometimes be mistaken or contradict himself, 
because his impressionable and swift mind prevents him from 
measuring hls every step or weighing each word he pronounces, 
Plodding mediocrities will often find opportunity to accuse 
him of superficiality, of hasty conclusions and insufficient 
knowledge of the facts, but behind all these mistakes and com 
tradictions, one can discern an original power of thought, the 
breath of fresh vitality, and this invigorating pulse of life makes 
us overlook a talent’s individual slips and shortcomings.’ 
To bring forward some theory and clutch to it a whole lifetime: 
fg something a man of talent is incapable of. He is unable to 
tear himself away from the interests of real life; his nature is 
too susceptible to impressions to remain indifferent to urges of: 
the heart. He may differ from his contemporaries in his under- 
standing‘of everyday problems and the chief interests of the times 
he may engage them in an open life-and-death struggle, but 
the theme of that struggle will be something rooted in actual 
Ife and not abstract and scholastic theory born of cerebral bias. 

Present-day criticism is guilty of clutching to theories and 
devising life, instead of looking around and listening to the 
sounds of life. These sounds may be monotonous and poor; they 
may not blend to produce harmony. However true this may be, 
they are sounds of life itself, whose very paucity and monotor 
ny are capable of evoking sympathy in a genuine poet, or preg- 
nant thought in a genuine critic. This poverty of sound snd. 
catour cannot be concealed behind bright-coloured decorations: 
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of the imagination, Who will be deceived by such decorations? 
None but children, who have not yet learnt to tell tinsel from 
gold, or such pitiful people whose imaginations dominate their 
feelings, who live by their intellect alone and are satisfied 
with the fact that a severe systematism reigns within their 
brains and there is full harmony among the ideas inhabiting 
those brains. To soar in mind amidst the rainbow-coloured skies 
of fantasy or be carried beyond the seas to realms where a bet- 
ter order of things prevails—to do this when those about you 
are living in dire want or performing heavy tasks, surely that 
is a gift of Sybaritism possessed by many, but a gift that un- 
fortunately is beyond a man with living feelings. Somewhere 
near me is a man who works and suffers, who is familiar with 
hunger, cold and insult, while, on my soft couch after a good 
dinner, | am afraid even to ruffle my thoughts and consider his 
condition. | heave a heavy ex officio sigh at the imperfection 
of life and {urn my eyes away from the unsightly picture, drive 
my drab impressions away and begin to build castles in Spain 
or cogitate on Parliamentary reform in Britain. Such calm and 
inspiring reflections are no doubt beneficial Jor the mind or the 
stomach; the pulse remains even and the digestion is normal, 
but I think it will not require much effort to prove that such 
reflections are but waking dreams.#4 


VI 


Our belles-lettres present an interest thal is mostly psycho- 
logical. They make a study of man but not of the citizen, not 
of any representative of a definite period, or member of a definite 
society. The images they create abound in features reflecting 
nationality, society and the period, because they are images 
of genuine art and consequently are quile explicit. However, 
these features are merely the necessary accessories. As for the 
mainsprings of the romantic Interest, they are usually concealed 
within the inner development of the characters depicted and 
the temper of the principal personages’ personal ‘and family 
relations. We possess no historical novels, with the exception 
of Pushkin's The Caplain’s Daughter; to this day, we have no 
novels depicting social life or customs. In this respect, litera- 
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ture is a faithful reflection of life. In our country each man Ig 
engrossed in himself and his family life. Civie virtue and pat- 
riotic feeling come to life only when all are threatened by dan. 
ger, as was the case in 1812. Evoked by the common danger, 
this patriotism actually amounts to a feeling of self-preserva. 
tion aroused simultaneously in several million people. As I eee 
it, these millions arise not to defend some common idea, but 
to protect their private interests. They rise in a body because 
each of them is individually confronted by danger. This dis- 
unitedness or separateness is beyond doubt. Whether it is good 
or not is a question, and, I think, one that is far from settled, 
It hampers unity of civil action, but on the other hand it fosters 
individual originality and independence. It would be hard to 
establish a priori whether this lack of unity is a feature of the 
Russian character or simply a temporary consequence of our 
society's external organization. However that may be, the fact 
exists and should, if possible, be used to advantage. 

Instead of holding forth, with the voice of one crying out in 
the wilderness, on problems of nationality and civil life, matters 
our highly tactful letters are silent on, our critics would do well 
to devote more attention to problems concerning mankind as 
a whole, problems of private morals and everyday relations. 
The elucidation of such questions is a common need, for they 
have been garbled and cluttered up with all kinds of antiquated 
rubbish that should be thrown aside to enable each and every 
to see with an unjaundiced eye the light of day and the good 
folk around him. Of course, it would be ridiculous to mount the 
podium with solemn mien and suddenly hold forth on the sub- 
ject of man’s obligations and human virtues. Of course, | do not 
demand that of our critics, but it should be remembered that 
full-length and shorter novels are being published in each issue 
of our big journals. The better of these works present characters 
and images, the mediocre express their author's views and 
strivings, and both can provide pretexts for ‘a discussion of va- 
tious aspects of our everyday life, things that demand recon- 
sideration and purging. This opinion was voiced in the Peter- 
burgsky Zbornik by a man of talent and knightly integrity, who 
wrote the article entitled “Caprices and Thoughts,”?> and the 
idea met with full sympathy from the warm-hearted Belinsky. 
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Relations between husvand and wife, father and son, mother 
and daughter, tutor and pupil—these are matters that should 
be weighed and examined from the most varied angles. This 
discussion should not lead to the promulgation of laws on 
family morals. Heaven forfend! Dogmatism is harmful in rela- 
tions that should contain nothing provisory and in which the 
concept of duty should fully yield place to the free play of in- 
clination and untrammelled [celing. Ideas and convictions re- 
garding the conditions of domestic life should be expressed not 
with the purpose of imposing such ideas upon contemporary 
society, but to encourage the latter to realize the necessity of 
boldly and thoroughly revising existing forms hallowed by the 
passage of centuries and therefore moth-eaten. Present-day 
literature is prone to cursory discourse upon conventional or 
philistine morality. The expression conventional morality has 
even entered common parlance and, through frequent use, has 
become effaced and devoid of meaning, since it evokes no asso- 
ciations. How has that come to be? We have fallen into phrase- 
mongering, given ourselves up to dialectics, resuscitated scho- 
lasticism, and are reeling in a vicious circle of words and ab- 
stractions which prevent us from seeing things as they are. For 
instance, Mr. Grigoryevt® has written a whole article on the 
relation of art to morality, an article which is fully in keeping 
with the spirit of the times, but one in which the author neither 
steps without the bounds of the abstract nor analyzes a single 
literary type in relation to the question under discussion. Many 
are the names mentioned, in connection with which statements 
are made referring to the history of literature, but without the 
slightest bearing on the concept of conventional and genuine 
morality. After reading twenty-three pages the teader is aware 
that Mr. Grigoryev is protesting against “conventional mo- 
rality,” but the meaning of the term remains as ill-defined as 
other expressions used by the same critic, such as Karamzin’s?* 
“mould-cast forms” (Vremya, 1861, March) or the “instructive 
ends” of our society® (Svefoch, 1861, April). It is easy to 
make public the fact that you hold a certain conviction: your 
being a progressist or an obscurantist is of concern only to 
yourself and your immediate friends. The public stand in no 
need of any profession of faith you may make without bother- 
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ing to base your statement on the iacts of the case. This pro: 
fession is instructive to none and is perhaps even devoid of alf 
interest, but if you go to the trouble of developing certain 
points of your world outlook and show that they can be applied 
in various situations of concrete reality the public will dis. 
cern the degree of independence and sincerity in your convie: 
tions and the extent to which they are viable and can be used 
in practice; that same public will see that the ideas you have 
expressed are worthy of study and will perhaps thank you for 
having provided them with an occasion for reflections of one. 
kind or another. There exist many simple and understandable. 
truths which cannot easily be applied to certain situations of. 
life, even for the sake of theoretical argument. “Respect the. 
human personality in yourself and others"—what could be! 
simpler than this rule? There is hardly a man in the world whg. 
would object to the idea contained in this dogmatic form. It is, 
probable that no one will find this saying immoral, and yet,; 
if you look around, you will find at every step things that stand: 
in contradiction to this simple rule of practical morality. Ex- 
amine the history of mankind and you will discover that it has, 
nol comprehended the idea even in theory. Religious wars, utow: 
pian theories and reforms effected from the pedestal of admin-( 
istrative grandeur or abstract thought prove with clarity that, 
the respect due to man's person has been realized in full neither{ 
by thinkers, from Plato down to Hegel, nor by rulers, from: 
Cyrus of Persia down to Napoleon IIL. It can be categoricallyt 
asserted that the implementation of a principle is far more im-f 
portant than the principle itself. People with highly dissimilar, 
charactérs'and even with convictions that differ incertain meas-, 
re may rally around the same banner. The Russky Vestnik) 
would hardly inscribe some motto from the Domostroi upon its; 
banner; it would probably proclaim in no uncertain terms that 
it is all for progress and liberty for man’s mind and person. 
The journal, nevertheless, falls upon those who have expressed. 
their dissatisfaction with Kamen Vinogorov's article, and dubs: 
such people a pack unleashed by Mr. Mikhailov. It goes on,. 
Moreover, to dismiss the entire protest as a scandalous uproar. 
raised in the public squares of Russian literature. In our days,: 
controversies arise not so much over principles as about partic-, 
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ular details of their practical application. Most decent people 
are in greater or lesser agreement about the basic principle: 
indeed, we find it utterly useless to engage in argument with 
such that do not see eye to eye with us regarding that basis. 
There is probably not a single worth-while Journal that would 
enter Into a polemic with the Domashnyaya Beseda® or allow 
Mr. Askochensky's contortions to elicit as much as a single 
word from it. It follows, therefore, that the less criticism indulges 
in abstraction and general view, the more unswervingly 
it follows the development of life; the more attentively it dis- 
cusses phenomena in the tealm of science and art—even in- 
dividual Issues of dally life, the more living it will be, and of 
greater benefit to society. 

“Out on you! Would you debase criticism to the level of a 
town gossip?”—such is the cry of horror ideas like these will 
evoke from those men of letters, who with all their might strive 
first and foremost towards earnestness of trend and majesty 
and severity of idea. “Gentlemen,” I will retort, “let us not 
deceive ourselves. It is for society that we should write, and 
consequently we must produce what can be understood by all 
and yield benefit to all. Let us suppose that at the moment some 
public scandal holds the general interest far more than any 
solution of the problem whether Westerners and Slavophiles 
exist in our country. You can avail yourselves of that public 
seandal as a pretext to bring forward several positive ideas 
and sow some seeds of development and advancement in your 
readers. Now the question Is: why should you not take advan- 
tage of the opportunity? The reason is, you will reply, that you 
are unwilling to humble the dignity of an idea, that you have 
no desire to mingle in a crowd of yelling and whistling people. 
and so on and so forth. What fastidiousness, what squeamish- 
ness, what fashionable and at the same time pedantic contempt 
for interests that are stirring people around youl As a critic, 
you should help to promote social consciousness and not stand 
with folded arms while society risks falling into error and you 
are in a position to tell it several truths. Olympic calm may he 
in place at a learned session, but it is of no use in the pages of 
a journal which serves a young and immature society. 
your refined ear cannot tolerate violent sounds, give up 
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your work as a critic, work that brings you into contact with 
the living and untidy world of people. Of what use is a doc- 
tor who turns pale at the sight of blood and swoons when he 
has to bandage a wound? Of what use is a critic who cannot 
stand the hubbub of workaday talk and can therefore make a 
study of life only through the medium of books written in lofty 
style and imbued with an Olympic calm. There is, however, 
a big difference between the doctor and the critic. The doc- 
tor is not to blame if his nerves are weak; he has done 
his utmost and cannot conquer ‘his weakness. The squeam- 
ish critic, on the contrary, has evidently only struck a 
pose and is even lost in admiration of the majestic contempt 
in which he holds the small fry fussing around him. The Vre- 
mya has spoken of generals in the realm of literature:>? for my 
part I shall add that we have not only generals in this field, 
but simply literary Emperors of China, who wax wrathful at 
any loud utterance and scold us, as though we were school- 
boys, for our lack of seriousness and for our daring to disturb 
their exalted hearing and trouble their majestic semi-slumber. 
Just attempt to write a sharply-worded critical article, and 
the Otechestvenniye Zapiski will at once accuse you of prane- 
ing and caracoling, of evil words and thoughts (sict), while the. 
Russky Vestnik will shrill from Moscow “Silence, naughty 
boys: do not dare to argue whilst | am speaking!” 

All this would he almost sad, if it were not ridiculous in the 


highest degree. 
vo 


A striving towards seriousness, the rule of theories that at 
times have turned into routine, abstractness and hence lifeless 
content and vague form—all these have become part and parcel, 
of present-day criticism, which is quite proud of these qualities 
and keeps a number of official formulas in reserve so as to. 
elevate these demerits and shorlcomings to the stature of vir-. 
tues. Thus, to turn away from the facts of everyday life is 
termed service to the eternal interests of thought; vague abstrac- 
tions are called philosophy; even indeterminateness of form, 
that most tangible of shortcomings, has not yet met with any 

expressed protest in the press. In a word, medieval 
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scholasticism and Egyptian symbolism thrive in our periodi- 
cals despite Gutenberg's* invention, which, school primers 
tell us, was supposed to have put an end to the exclusiveness 
of the scholarly corporation and put science within the reach 
of the masses, 

Scholasticism was justified by the conditions of the time, 
while Egyptian symbolism derived from religion and was sus- 
tained by the character of a people given to mystery and mys- 
tical gloom. In our time, however, scholastic alienation from 
life and symbolical obscurity of expression are a sad anach- 
ronism. Attempts made by certain critics to construct an aes- 
thetic theory and define the eternal laws of the beautiful have 
met with failure for the simple reason that nowadays nobody 
can be snared by theory or gives blind obedience to invented 
laws. Gone are the days when, as legislators of pseudo- 
classicism, Boileau and Batteux could arbitrarily determine the 
borders of creativity, expelling from it the low (i.e., all that is 
not lofty) and the base (i.e. the ordinary). There was a time 
when in our magazines critics let theory run counter to the in- 
terests of life and bent every effort to channelize the movement 
of thought in the direction required by the letter of aesthetic law. 
The battle that followed between the adherents of theory and 
those of practice was no tame one, but as was to have been ex- 
pected the champions of theory were powerless to stem the course 
of life and withdrew, shrugging their shoulders. The theme 
of the struggle was accusatory literature, and the question at 
stake was whether this literature was a legitimate phenomenon. 
Strictly speaking, there was no real need to have this problem 
solved. Saltykov-Shohedrin's Gubernia Sketches*® enjoyed tre- 
mendous popularity, the readers displaying complete unconcern 
as to whether the critics would approve or condemn the author. 
Zealous systematists, however, those who love system for its 
own sake, could enjoy no peace of mind until they could pigeon- 
hole the new writer's works under some rubric. These systema- 
tists rose up in arms against accusatory literature and cham- 
pioned the abstract concept of art with fanatical fervour. An 
article from the pen of Mr. Akhsharumov,* and resonantly en- 
titled “The Enslavement of Art” was even published in the Ofe- 
chestuenniye Zapiski in 1858. In a word, the theorist fraternity 
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turned out in force to defend an abstract concept with an arden- 
cy displayed only in defence of a living person who has been in. 
sulted. Listening to them might have led to the impression that 
it is not novels and stories that are written to satisfy the au- 
thors’ creative urge and give the public aesthelic enjoyment, but 
on the contrary, writers exist for the purpose of writing and the 
public for the express purpose of reading. As everywhere else, 
theory thereby encroached on the liberty of writer and reader 
alike; in this, as everywhere, it displayed extreme short-sight- 
edness and crass ignorance of life. It wanted to have life re- 
fashioned according to ils behests and to subjugate to its pro- 
nouncements the creativity of the writer and the taste of the 
reader. It failed to understand that protest was a prime necessity 
for Russian society in the person of its most progressive rep- 
resentalives, and thal this protest could find expression only in 
belles-leltres, which was why our protestors avidly availed 
themselves of this vehicle. Criticism had fallen behind society 
and literature and, while peroraling on history, it forgot to 
apply the yardstick of historical appraisal to the new phenom- 
enon. It began to hold forth on the absolute laws of crealiv- 
ity, without understanding that there is no absolute beauty, 
and that in general the concept of beauty lies in the character 
of the appraiser, not in the object itself. What is beautiful to- 
me may not please you; what was to our fathers’ taste may 
merely make us yawn. A Negro woman who will seem the 
embodiment of pulchritude to a fellow-countryman will prob- 
ably fail lo impress a European. Beauty pertains to the feel- 
ings and is not to be measured with a yardstick. To demand 
that a work of art should evoke the same reaction in all who 
view or hear It means in effect to expect that their heart-beats 
will coincide, something that is obviously hard to achieve. There 
exists an anecdote to the effect that during his stay at the Mon- 
astery of St. Yuste Charles V" could not make two clocks 
keep equal lime, no matter what he did. The human body is 
far more complex than a clock and, besides, it is formed and 
develops independently of our will. Hence follows the conclu- 
sion that our legislators in the field of aesthetics are wasting 
their time when they iry to establish laws that shall be recog: 
nized In practice by all mankind. You may prove to me by & 
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series of syllogisms that a certain work Is artistic, but if that 
work does nol affect my nervous system I will remain as in- 
different to it after reading your review as I was prior to do- 
ing so. If, when viewing a picture, you first appreciate its cor- 
rectness of line, faithfulness of expression and vividness of 
colour, and only then begin to enjoy the general impression, 
that Is proof either that the picture has come not from an art- 
ist but from a diligent and skilled technician or that you have 
so become steeped in theoretical knowledge that in you all liv- 
ing feeling and spontaneous receptivity of beauty have been 
blunted by the scientific clement. That means, morever, that 
you have grown stale through over-study and that your power 
of thought has developed at the expense of other functions of 
your organism. We ordinary people follow the reverse path, from 
synthesis to analysis; (hat is to say, we first recelve a whole tm- 
pression and then begin to think of the causes of that impres- 
sion. If I have not felt any beauty, I shall not compare my im- 
pression with the opinion of the cognoscenti, but shall wait 
till my life experience has accumulated in sufficient measure 
to enable me to enjoy the given work or till that experience tells 
me that I was right in my own sight when I passed by that 
work with complete indifference. 

Personal Impression, and only personal impression, can be 
the criterion of beauty. A critic should tell us only in what way 
this or that work of art has affected him; he should Inform the 
public only of his personal impression, and then each critical 
article will be as living and sincere ag lyrical verse from a true 
poet, reviews will be creations emanating from the critic's soul, 
and not the cut-and-drled things they are today. Criticism will 
then become a matter of talent, while ineptitude will not be able 
to take cover behind theory ‘borrowed from others, and, into 
the bargain, wrongly understood and wrongly conveyed, These 
are of course pia desideria, The inept will stick to their profes- 
sion of critics, if only because they are not aware of their Inep- 
titude. They will never turn away from theory because they need 
some kind of criterion to build their pronouncements on; they 
need a dependable wall they can lean against for support. It 
has been publicly declared in the periodical press that our lit- 
erature is suffering from an absence of authorities (Otechest- 
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venniye Zapiski, 1861, February, “Russian Literature,” page 
76)** as though faith in authority or theory is a necessary con- 
dition of life. Since it is still being dogmatically voiced, this 
opinion will evidently go on living for a long time, or perhaps 
may never die, since society will never be lacking in people 
whose sluggishness and timidity of thought prevent them from 
standing on their own legs and who are always on the look. 
out for someone who will assume intellectual guardianship 
over them. Nevertheless, it would be a very good thing if faith 
in the necessity of theory were undermined in the mass of the 
reading public. Strict observance of theory always hems indi- 
viduality in, while a belief in the necessity of constraint means 
looking at the world through the eyes of an ascetic and tor- 
menting oneself for one's love of art. 

In the problem of accusatory literature the theory of aesthet- 
ics has displayed its utter worthlessness. The matler in ques- 
tion was so simple that only Khemnitzer’s metaphysician and 
our over-learned critics could elevate it to the rank of a prob- 
lem of theory and harp on it for over three years. It all boiled 
down to our magazines publishing, together with Saltykov- 
Shchedrin’s splendid sketches, a number of mediocre stories: 
and scenes with petty if accusatory aspirations and with ill- 
concealed meralizing ends in view. Mediocre fiction is no rarity 
in any literature, and we are amply supplied in this respect; 
month by month each of our magazines brings its mite to the 
altar of country, so that a total of sixty to eighty stories will ap- 
pear in the course of a year, of which nine-tenths are of course 
80 much rubbish. Literary mediocrities usually posses con- 
siderable flexibility, since they manufacture their works instead 
of creating them. In view of the success of that writer's sto- 
ries they have taken to imitating Saltykov-Shchedrin and, it 
may te positively said, have done well to do so. As creators of 
works of art they could never have been of any significance, 
but when they entered the field of accusatory literature their 


writings acquired a certain everyday interest. In “The Poet and 
the Mob" Pushkin asks: 


“Are poets called upon to take up the besom?” 
and, as is well known, expresses the thought that poets have 
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been created for songs, sweet sounds and prayers. I fully agree 
with Pushkin's opinion, but will permit myself an immodest 
question: can it be sald that Messrs. Kolbasin, Karnovich, 
S. Fyodorov and Osnovsky, Mesdames Vakhnovskaya and 
Narskaya, Mr. Kugushev,t etc., etc., are votaries of art? As I 
see it, these people could boldly take besom in hand without in 
any fashion lowering their dignity. Beauty of form is some- 
thing beyond their ken; let them write of interesting everyday 
happenings, which would provide far greater entertainment to 
the reader than the pallidly sentimental novels being turned 
out by Mesdames Narskaya and Vakhnovskaya. Our critics, 
however, have discerned in the spate of accusatory works a new 
tendency thal is dangerous to arl, as though the domain of art 
is wilhin the reach of ungifted peopie and just as though gen- 
uine talent can be turned from its path by the impact of any 
dominant tendency. There have appeared, too, defenders of ac- 
cusatory literature who have tried to prove that civic protest 
is the immediate duty of art. The parties in this controversy 
have been worthy of each other and in equal measure ridiculous 
to the unprejudiced onlooker. 1 wou'd advise them to pass by 
the Academy of Arts, read the inscription on the fronton—“To 
the Free Arts”—and give thought to the meaning of these words. 
The wranglers might perhaps remember that the creative art- 
ist needs liberty of choice and treatment of subject matier in 
just the same way as we need food and air, that he, the creative 
artist, cannot be bludgeoned into addressing himself to a 
task or retreating from it; they might perhaps then understand 
that a cry of sincere indignation coming from the artist af the 
sight of public abuses is as precious a part of his creative ac- 
tivities as the serene contemplation of something beautiful. The 
other party would realize that a cry of indignation is strong 
onty if it is not shammed and emerges from the throat of a 
really angry man. That party would realize, moreover, that to 
be angry with the artist for not uttering such cries is an en- 
croachment on his personal liberty, an attempt to make a man 
shed tears or laugh when he sees nothing sad or funny. As for 
the accusatory rubbish that flooded our magazines in 1857 
and 1858, both parties would do well to refrain from contro- 
versy regarding the matter. Garbage is unavoidable phenom- 
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you hardly know and who know you not as a person but as a 
unit, a member of a certain society, as an individual bearing a 
certain surname. Fl 

The possibility of such a state of affairs is of course a piece 
of day-dreaming, but then, why shou!d we not look gond-nas. 
turedly on day-dreaming as long as it leads to no harm and 
does not develop into monomania? The world of dreams may 
become a bounteous source of pleasure, which, however, should 
be used with the greatest caution. The most extreme materialist 
will nol turn down an opportunity of enjoying the play of his 
own fantasy or watch that play in another. The former is the 
foundation of the process o! poetical creativity, the latter—of 
the enjoyment of poetry. On the other hand, the most unbridled 
Idealism has derived from the element of fantasy being given 
loo much scope and developing in an alien sphere, that of the 
mind, of scientific investigation. As long as 1 realize that the 
images I have called forth be'ong to my imagination along, 
Ican take pleasure in them, command them and can conju 
them away at my will. But the moment | am blinded by thé 
vividness of the images I have evoked and have forgotten my 
power over them, that power is gone, the images turn int 
spectres and pass out of my control; they live a life of theff: 
own, press upon me like a nightmare, affect me, rute me, make. 
me ‘cul terror and keep me in a state of constant ‘ension. It wa: 
{n this fashion, for example, that the Pelasgian® created his 
primitive religion and bowed in the dust before the creation of 
his own fantasy. The hallucination was most vivid, and hig 
critical faculty too weakly developed to destroy the imaginaty, 
vision; the struggle belween man and spectre was an unevel 
one, and man bowed his head in abject subjection... 

A dream is not to be joked with: a broken dream may ren- 
der a whole life unfortunate; pursuil of a dream may end In 
a Welime slipping by or being sacrificed in a frenzy of uncon- 
{rollable Inspiration, In so-called Posilive people dreams as 
sume more tangible forms and turn into conventional ideals 
that have come down from their ancestors and can allure af 
entire section or class of people. The ideal pursued by a man 
who is comme il faut, and business-like, an exemplary pater- 
families and civil servant, is simply the sum of dreams for 
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which much is sacrificed. These dreams have a way of poison. 
ing life in greater or lesser degree and hampering the enjoy- 
ment of good things. You will ask: how should one live? Should 
there he no gzoal in life? 

A goal in lifet How pretentious an epithet! How often does 
it numb the mind and lead to error by befogging the credulous 
listener's mind! Let us have a closer look at it. 

If your mind has prompted you to follow a path that appeals 
to your nature you will give yourse:f a lot of unnecessary 
trouble, since you would have taken that path anyway. Your in- 
stinct would have directed you in the right direction and per- 
haps would have done so sooner and better than careful analy- 
sis would. On the other hand, heaven forfend your plac- 
ing before you a goal that does not appeal to your nature. That 
will only ruin your life: you will expend all your energy in a 
strugg!e with yourself; if you do not conquer yourself, you will 
be let with a feeling of dissatis‘action; if you do conquer, you 
will become an automaton, guided by pure reason, a dry and 
Naccid person. Try to live a full life, without shackles or self- 
repression; do not crush what is original in you in order to 
please the established or:ler and the crowd’s taste, living in 
this way, do not ask about the goal to be striven towards. It 
will be found of itself, and life will settle all problems even 
before you pose them. 

You may be puzzled by the question how these selfish prin- 
ciples can be brought into line with love of mankind. There is 
no need lo worry about that. Man is a kindly creature by na- 
ture, and if he is not soured by contradictions and by being 
called to heel, and if he is not told to cut moral capers, feelings 
of love for his fellow-men are sure to develop in him, and he 
will aid them in trouble for the pleasure this will give him, and 
not from a sense of duty, that is to say, of his own free will and 
not from moral coercion. You may perhaps think that I am re- 
ferring to un état de la nature and will draw my attention to 
the fact that savages living in primitive simplicity of morals are 
far from kind-hearted, their selfishness bordering on the ani- 
mal. To this I will answer that savages live in conditions that 
hamper the free development of character: first of all, they are 
subject to the influence of nature around them, while we have 
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been abie to rid ourselves of that Influence, secondly, they 
theve in the spectres I have mentioned above, thirdly, they 
pire moze of less to some ites! of their own. a single ideal. fa 
all their scttvitles are Limited to hunting and warfare 

presence of this ideal exerts a most hampering influence on 
living forces of tae individeal. From all this the conclusion 
be drawn that develcoment of the Individual can become 
dependent nf ex‘er-a) convtraint only et a high stage of 
development. the emancipation of the individual and res 
for his independence are the final product of latter-day civil 
tation Beyond that goal we cannot as yel see anything in th 
Process of historical development, and that goal lies so fag 
ahead thet even to mention it means In easence to dream of 
The thougtis I have just et forth have come from the bottogi 
of my heart and are the foundation of a whole warld outloed 

owl net preve difficult (o deduce al) the conclusions theast 


ar erit'es have nat to this day given expression to these ide, 
int have looked upon selfishness asa vice. end have seen laf 
‘Ss osrta tt rapers and feats of self-sacrifice. Regarding tf 
poo ‘hte they stitl think of ideals as absolute nec 
Wes act see a striving towards deals and in s sense of duty 
fie Breet dees amen personality and activity. They calf] 
Vhe any striving towards enjoyment, but acknow!edg 
He and loity aspiration to sell-perfection may devel 
fourve System has sits-& firm root in our moral 
holds absolute sway in the sphere of hum 


have berrscht symmetry and syviem Into the world o i 
mamera Anyone who is familiar at least by Paola plot far 
safloerphy of histery will restise to what amazing extremes 
trem @ very clever man may be bed hy his obsession with estab- 

viding lows and symmetry all around If you read the spend 


~~ ond Milne-Edwards” by Vegner,s published 
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in the Oteehes tvennipe Zapichi \ast year you must bave noticed 
how over-zealous systematization in the sphere of the natural 
sciences leads to amazing and tangible absurdities. Introdoced 
Into the sphere of human morality, xystem does nol lead to 
sach patert absurdities only because we are sceustomed to 
lcok!ng upon things through its eyes: we five and devetop un- 
der the influence of an artificial system of morality. This sys- 
tem encumbers us from the cradle, eo that we ate quite used 
to Hts pressure. We share this yoke of system with the whole 
educaled world, and therefore consider ourselves morally tree, 
since we do not eee the brundaries of the cage we five in 

Though ff is imperceptible to us, thts intellectual and moral 
stavery slowly po'sons our lives: we deliberately aplit our per- 
sonality and oheerve curreives as we would a dangerous foe, 
employ subterfuge against ourselves end ceich ourselves tn the 
ect, struggle against self end win the victory, discover snimal 
instincts in us end fall apon them with all the energy of our 
minds. This ridiculous comedy ends in our asking those sur- 
rounding our denth-bed, after the manner of Caesar Augustus: 
“Have J played my part well?” How pleasant and dignified « 
way to spend one’s time! One cannot help recalling the words 
apoken by Nestor: “Nabody beat them: they tormented them- 
axives of their {ree will." 


It ts only against theory that materisiism is waging s strug: 
gia, In practical Ue we are all mstertatists and are always al 
variance with our thearies. The difference between the idealist 
and the materiatiat in practical life consists in the ideal being 
2 standing reproach and a constant nightmare to the former, 
while the latter feels at liberty and in the right while he does 
fd cause actual evil to anybody. Let us suppose that you sre 
an extreme idealist in theory. You seat yourself at your writ: 
ing-table and took for s pleas of work you have begun. You 
look around and search the plece, and if you [ail to discover 
your book you will come to the conclusion thst M1 is nol there 
end proceed to continue the search elsewhere, even though your 
mind tella you thet It was aw the writing-tabdle that you put 
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the book. If you sip some tea and discover that it is not sweet, 
you will rectify the omission, even though you may be sure that 
you have already done what was necded and put as much sugar 
into the tea as is your wont. Thus you see that the firmest con- 
viction disso!ves when it collides with the obvious and that you 
attach far greater significance to the evidence of your senses 
than to the considerations of your intelligence. Use this prin- 
ciple in all spheres of thought from the lowest to the highest 
and what you will get will be the most complete materialism, 

I know only what I see or, in general, what the evidence of my 
senses can convince me of. I can go to Africa myself and see 
nature there and that is why I can believe what travelters say. 
or write about tropical vegetation. I can verify a historians 
work by comparing it with the genuine documents and there 
fore I can believe the result of his research. On the other hand, 
the poet does not provide me with the means to verify the ma- 
teriality of the figures and constructions he has created, so that 
Ican boldly assert that they do not exist, although they might 
do so. When I see an object, I need no dialectic proof of its 
existence: manifestness is the best guarantee of reality. When | 
am told of an object that I do not see and can never sec or 
perce:ve with my senses, I say and think that it does not exist 
for me. Impossibility of evident manifestction excludes ang, 
realily of existence. 

_ Such are the canons of materialism, and philosophers of all 
times and peoples would have saved a lot of time and effort, 
and in many cases would have spared their assiduous admirers. 
fruitless efforts to understand the non-existent, if in their inr 
vestigations they did not step beyond the limits of that which. 
is open to immediate observation. 

In the history of mankind, there have been several clear minds, 
who have pointed to the limits of cognition, but a dreamy as- 
piration towards a non-existent infinity has usually gained the 
upper hand over cold criticism by the sceptical mind, thus 
leading lo fresh hopes and new disappointments and fallacies. 
pre Greek atomists were foliowed by Socrates and Plato; neo 

sonism lived cheek by jow! with Epicureanism; Bacon and 
Locke, and the 18th century Encyclopaedists were succeeded by. 
le and Hegel. It may well be that after Feuerbach, Vogt 
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and Molescholt@ there wil! arise some system of idealism which 
for a time may satisfy the masses better than the sober world 
outlook of the materlalists. For the {Ime being, however, there 
can be no doubl that materialism is gaining the upper hand; 
all scientific investigations are based on observation, and the 
logical development of a basic idea that is not grounded In the 
facts will meet with stubborn mistrust In the world of scholar- 
ship. What we now demand is nol consistency of conclusions 
but genuine correctness, strict accuracy, and an absence of per- 
sonal arbitrariness In the grouping and selection o: facts. The 
natural sciences and history, which are based on scrupulous 
criticism of the sources employed, are ousling speculative phi- 
losophy; we want to know whal is, and do not want to surmise 
about what may be. Germany, the homeland of speculative 
philosophy and the classical land of the latest idealism, has 
produced a generation of present-day empiricists and advanced 
a whole school of thinkers like Feuerbach and Moleschott, In 
its conclusions, philology has drawn close to the natural sciences 
and is gradually ridding itself of its mystical view upon man 
in general and language in particular. The well-known young 
scholar Steinthal,* author of a splendid commentary on Wil- 
helm Humboldt, entitled W. Humbold('s Linguistics and He- 
gel's Philosophy, has frankly admitted that speculative philo- 
sophy cannot exist alone bul must merge with experience and 
derive all its forces from it; he understands philosophy merely 
as the comprehension of any kind of knowledge, and does nol 
see any possibilily of knowledge and thought outside the re- 
gion of visible and single phenomena. 

Remember that this is a voice from the opposite camp, from 
the humanists, from people who are not accustomed to using 
the microscope and the bistoury, but from the very nature of 
their studies are disposed to seck higher cause and motive 
forces, If these people fall in wilh the naturalists in their ideas 
then that is proof that the latters’ arguments possess the in- 
eluctable force of truth. The admission made by Stcinthal is no 
solitary fact, no exception to the rule. Here, for instance, is 
what Haym® has to say in the introduction to his lectures on 
Hegel's philosophy (Hegel and His Time, page 9): “There are 
souls (hat are incapable of getting along without what Bacon 
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called idola (heatri and are always afraid to jump across the, 
broad trench separating the metaphysical from the purely his. 
torically human. To such belong those who seck supporl not if: 
themselves, but above and outside themselves.” Furlher he saya! 
(page 11): “The recession from philosophical studies that 
marks our time, and the ever mounting independence of histor: 
ical and natural science should, as all will agree, enjoy the: 
same rights as any other fact." 

From these words by Steinthal and Haym the conclusion can,, 
I think, be drawn that speculative philosophy has fallen low in 
the estimation of the learned world and that this fall has beent 
recognized even by those who, ex officio as pupils of Hegel and* 
students of philosophy, should defend that science’s right taf 
existence. Let us now briefly examine the attitude our critics 
and scholarly literature have taken towards these present-day? 
phenomena and problems. 
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x ' 
To write competently about philosophy is something new! 
to us; seminarian philosophy is of long standing, but verys 
fortunately has very few readers and followers outside a cer-+ 
tain caste, The dead doctrine emanating from Mr. Novitsky 
and the compiter of the Philosophical Lexicon" cannot be a‘ 
threat to anybody. It is not of this world, and this world will not 
understand it. Such senilities may be well passed over by the 
critics and be disregarded by the public, It may well be sald 
that In his-teview of the Philosophical Lexicon (Souremennik, 
1861, February) Mr. Antonovich®? was running a tilt against 
windmill; it would have been far simpler to provide the read- 
with two or three excerpts from that work; the reader would 
have immediately seen the state of things and would proba- 
bly have lost any desire to pay for a Philosophical Lexicon of 
that kind. It is below an educated man's dignity to combat the 
ideas suggested in the Lexicon, and, besides, it would not be 
serth while, since these ideas are dangerous to Nobody if only | 
tar the antediluvial form they have been presented in. The only © 
thing geoessary was simply to warn the public against wasting ° 
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their money, and this could have been done with far less ex- 
penditure of labour and time. Though in full sympathy with the 
fresh and healthy line of thought in Mr. Antonovich’s article, I 
will allow myself to express regret that this fresh force should 
have been spent to refute rubbish that will tempt no one and 
that no reader of the Sovremennik will probably even take In 
his hand. 

During the last four years articles with philosophical content 
have begun to appear, in certain measure suited to the reading 
public. True, they deal with some kind of general ideal and con- 
tain a lot of vague passages and useless dialectics, but at least 
they do not heap coals of fire on the heads of those thinkers who 
are not in agreement with them, but argue with such moderate 
terms, without using Old Slavonic expressions, falling into 
sacred horror, or displaying pious indignation. Mr. Lavrov's® 
articles on Hegelianism, the mechanist theory of the world, 
present-day German theists and the like have shown the 
author’s extensive erudition and thorough knowledge of the 
external history of philosophical systems. Those two qualities, 
tather rare in writers of our day, have won Mr. Lavrov a 
journalistic reputation. Our critics have not been able to estab- 
lish Mr. Lavrov's weak points because they find indefiniteness 
of conclusions and dialectic subtleties very much to their liking, 
and this writer's weak point lies just in the absence of subjec- 
tivity, and of clear-cut and integral philosophical convictions. 
This weakness might have escaped notice while Mr. Lavrov 
wrote historical essays on philosophy and gave expositions of 
the theories of others; in this kind of work indefiniteness of 
personal convictions in the author may pass for historical im- 
partiality and objectivity and impress the reader as a positive 
quality. The Ofechestvenniye Zapiski for January of this year 
published the text of three public lectures delivered by Mr. Lav- 
rov, under the general title “Three Talks on the Present-day 
Significance of Philosophy.” This tille should have given 
ground for hope thal Mr. Lavrov would set forth Ais own ideas 
on philosophy and openly adhere to one of the two parties in 
the grand schism in the world of philosophy today, i.e., either 
declare that speculative philosophy is impossible today, or de- 
fend its right to existence. The titles in each Talk were even 
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more promising. In them Mr. Lavrov said he would explain 
what is meant by philosophy in know‘edge. phi:osophy in art 
and phi‘osophy in life. The reading pubtic was entitied to expect 
from these Talks an explanation of the contemporary current: 
in the philosophical sciences and the presentation of a complete 
world outlook evolved, or at least revised, by the independent 
mind of a Russian educated in the spirit of the times. Judging 
by Mr. Lavrov's former works, society had reason to think that’ 
he was provided with a wealth of material and that his Talks: 
would give in popular form the very gist of his long-standing 
and conscientious studies. 

The result was disappointing. The Talks failed to touch upon 
the present-day significance of philosophy, evaded all the prob« 
lems raised in this fied by the most recent school of thinkers, 
and did not represent any definite world outloook. Mr. Lavrov 
was at such pains to conceal his own personality that no ef: 
forts will bring it to the fore. White refraining from stating any 
clear and definite opinion, Mr. Lavrov limited himself to the 
general confines of the elementary logics, psychology and aes:: 
thetics taught at secondary schools under the title of the theory" 
of literature. Each thought develops from the one before; theyt 
are all linked together and are marked by consistency. 
remains a mystery is why they deve!op, what the reason of 
their deve‘oping can be and, finally, what they lead to. Whal, ims 
the final analysis, is this science known as philosophy? Can ¥ 
be merely medicinal gymnastics for the mind, “rapping one’s 
brains,” as the merchant says in one of Ostrovsky's p:ays,55 ami 
occupation that commences at a whim and ceases when we sd- 
will it, without leading anywhere, or solving a single problem, 
or shattering a single delusion, or implanting a single living: 
dea in the mind, or causing the heart to beat more rapidly? 
€an that be philosophy?... Was it not phitosophy that brought 
aboul mass movements, shaltered the old idols and shook an« 
liquated forms of civic and social life in the past? Consider the 
18th century! Take the Encyclopaedists! No, say what you 
please, but what Mr. Lavrov calls philosophy has no roots, lacks 
flesh and biood, and boils down to mere playing on words, 
That is scholasticism, an idle play of intellect that can be ine 
dulged in with equal facility in England and Algiers, in the 
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Celestial Empire and present-day Italy. What is the signifi- 
cance of such philosophy today? What is its justification In 
real lite? What are its rights to existence? 

Mr. Lavrov poses the question: what is meant by /? He 
wrestles with the problem over a whole page and ends by say- 
ing that he finds it scientifically insolvable. Why should he have 
raised it then? What is the natural and vital need to solve the 
problem of the meaning of /? What consequences in the domain 
of thought or public or private life can the solution of this ques- 
tion lead to? To search for that solution is much like squaring 
the circle. Compared to such mental gymnastics, the philos- 
opher's stone, the elixir of life and perpetuum mobile are ex- 
tremely useful things, which, if unattainable, are at least evi- 
dence that the seeker a‘ter them aspires towards tangible aims 
and is fol!owing the path of experiment, so that he may stumble 
upon some unexpected and useful discovery. The very problem 
of the / and Mr. Lavrov's attempts to tack‘e this problem from 
various angles remain incomprehensible to any man endowed 
with ordinary common sense and uninitiated in the mysteries 
of the philosophical schools. This circumstance, I think, is the 
most striking proof of the unlawfu'ness, or, more precisely, the 
use‘essness, of such intellectual exercises. It is not in the spir- 
it of the times to drive the ignorant crowd, the profanum vul- 
gus, out of the temple of learning. That is not humane and it 
is also dangerous, Mr. Lavrov is not in favour of such things; 
indeed he delivers public lectures. If the generatity and not 
only the select are to study and meditate and wish to do so, it 
wou!d be a good thing to eject from science everything that can 
be understood only by the few and can never become common 
knowledge. It would be strange to call the second part of Goe- 
the’s Faust, which nobody understands, a work of superlative 
genius. In exactly the same way, it would be strange to quality 
as a world truth or a world problem any idea or problem that 
is but vague'y understood by a negiigible minority of unilat- 
eral'y developed people. And how can one refrain from call- 
ing one-sided and ill-proportioned the development of such 
minds that are steeped in abstractions during all their lives. 
juggle with forms that are void of content, and deliberately 
turn away from the attractive and gay variety of living phenom- 
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ena, from the practical activities of other people, the interest 
of their country, and the joys and sorrows of the world around 
them? The activities of people such as these are simply an ind 
cation of some kind of disproportion in the development of the 
individual parts of the organism; all their vital forces are con. 
centrated in their heads; for these individuals their cerebral 
urges, which satisfy themselves and find their aims within 
themselves, have replaced the variegated and complex process 
that is called living. To give this phenomenon the force of law 
would be just as strange as seeing in the ascetic or the castrate 
the highest phase of man's development. 

Abstractions can provide interest and be understood only by 
the abnormally developed and insignificant minority. That i 
why we have the full right to rise up against abstractions in 
science for two reasons: first, in defence of the integrity of 
man’s individuality, and secondly, in defence of that healthy, 
principle which is gradually penetrating into social conscious- 
ness and imperceptibly removing the boundary lines between’ 
the estates of society and destroying caste exclusiveness. In-: 
tellectual aristocratism is a dangerous thing, just because it 
acts in a subtle fashion and does not reveal. itself in sharg 
forms. Monopoly of knowledge and humane development is 
<ourse a most harmful monopoly. What kind of science is if 
whose very essence is beyond the reach of the masses? What, 
kind of art is it whose works can be enjoyed only by the few. 
Cognoscenti? It should always be 
ple who exist for science and art, that science and art have 

ped from man’s natural need to enjoy life and adorn it 
rie Possible way. If science and art hamper lite, if they 
disunfte people, if they lay the foundations of cas‘ 


“tract philosophy, they will be i 
and effort. If we ate to aiialyae § anor ne tine 
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no need to follow up the author's line of argument or to refute 
the separate statements, or reveal individual contradictions; 
what is required is merely to show in a few bold strokes the ab- 
solute futility of all the labour undertaken. Mr. Antonovich 
(Sovremennik, 1861, April) has given an extensive review of 
Mr. Lavrov's first two lectures,5¢ and expressed a fresh and up- 
to-date view upon philosophy; J think, however, that he has in- 
dulged in quite unnecessary detail and subtlety. While protest- 
ing against dialectics, he fights with the dialectic weapon; he is 
out to prove inconsistency, when what he should actually prove 
is the practical uselessness of these lectures. It is not a mat- 
ter of whether the problem of the essence of things has been cor- 
rectly solved, or of a definition of what is meant by /. The ques- 
tion is: should these problems be solved at all? Mr. Antonovich 
argues with Mr. Lavrov in the way an adherent of one school of 
thought argues with an adherent of another. 1 think it would 
be better and simpler for the public if he took the attitude of a 
layman and asked: with what knowledge and ideas will your 
boasted philosophy enrich me? This question alone would, as 1 
see it, be more serious and radical than the long array of 
proo‘s that Mr. Antonovich has mustered against Mr. Lavrov. 

Mr. Antonovich has focussed his attention on the person of a 
Russian thinker and has lost sight of speculative philosophy in 
general, something that should have been buried with all due 
ceremony long ago. Mr. Lavrov has made an attempt to ad- 
dress our public on the theme of speculative philosophy, an at- 
tempt that can be discussed from two angles. First of all, the 
question may be asked: is this attempt in place? The second is: 
has it been carried out with success? The first question presents 
general interest. In discussing it, we deal with the needs of our 
society and consider the character of our time. The second ques- 
tion refers exclusively to the person of Mr. Lavroy and is of 
limited and narrow interest compared with the first. Mr. Anto- 
novich, however, had concentrated on the second question and 
does not solve the first one. Thus we learn that Mr. Lavrov is 
an eclectic, but we do not lear whether speculative philosophy 
as a whole is of any value for our time and our society. In a 
word, Mr. Antonovich's article is full of details of great merit, 
but these are so numerous that the general idea has been inun- 
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idea that should have been brought 
out in the sharpest relief. 1 shall add that it is regrettable that 
Mr. Antonovich has confined himself to Mr. Lavrov's first two 
Talks; the third Talk—on philosophy in life—differs from 
the first {wo in its greater inner content. Mr. Lavrov's philo- 
sophical conviclions are al last slated in a more definite form 
and lead to real conclusions in the sphere of practical life. 1 
is worth while saying a few words about this lecture. 

Mr. Lavrov says, first of all, that the purpose of life lies out. 
side its process, which “at each moment is only the transitory 
and fortuitous expression of something that cannot be fully em. 
bodied, something that comprises the highest, the essential and 
the relatively unchanging in man—his moral ideal.” 

Secondly, Mr. Lavrov goes on to say thal a view on life that 
claims thal we aspire on:y towards enjoyment is the coarsest 
and most elementary; “the first rule—search that which can be 
enjoyed—is peculiar to animals as well as to man, fo the sav: 
age as well cs a man of education, to the child as well as the 
adult. The last rule—ignore everything except the highest 
good—is a statement that the most severe ascetic will not deny, 
and it is common knowledge that genuine ascetics are very’ 
rare among people.” 

I should like to remark en passant that deformities are alsé 
a great rarily among men and are even preserved in jars of 
aleohol! 

Thirdly, Mr. Lavrov says: “Humanity is the sum of all the 
principal branches of activity in the life of the individual. It Is 
homever a sum, not a commixture. Each activity presents its 
problem, its purpose and its ideal, and is sharply different from 
the other; one of mankind’s chief evils is the insufficient distinc 
tion between all these problems, the translation of ideals [rom 
one field of activity into another.” 

If there were no ideals, then there would be nothing to trans- 
late, and hence there would be no confusion. Why then should 
an ideal be taken as a necessary condition of development? 

The excerpts quoted above show with clarity that Mr. Lavrov 
(nelines to a world otrtlook that differs greatly from the 
ihoughts I have set forth above. | base everything on the 
senses; Mr. Lavrov builds everything on reflexion and system. ! 


dated by them, the general 
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demand that philosophy should yield tangible results; Mr. Lav- 
rov is satisfied with the purposeless movement of thought in 
the sphere of formal logic. | consider (he evidence of the senses 
the fullest and the sole guarantee of reality; Mr. Lavroy at- 
taches great importance to dialectic proof, Inquires Into the es- 
sence of things, and says that it Is incognizable; consequently, 
he supposes that it somchow exisls Independently of the phe- 
nomenon. Our views are in almost diametrical opposition in 
the field of moral philosophy, Mr. Lavrov demands that the Ideal 
ani purpose in life should lie oulside the process of life; 1 see 
in life only a process, and disregard purpose and !deal. Mr. 
Lavrov stands in admiration of the ascetic; 1 take upon myself 
the right of pilying the ascetic as I would pity the halt, the 
blind or the mad. Mr. Lavrov sees In humanity a kind of com- 
plex product of various moral spices and ingredients. | think 
thal humanity can be fully revealed only in a whole individu- 
allty which has developed absolutely naturally and independent. 
ly, untrammelled by service to various ideals, an individuality 
that has expended no forces in a struggle against itself. 

I have already said that, in my opinion, a critic should ex 
press his own opinion of things and tell the reader of his own 
personal impressions; that is what I have done with respect to 
Mr. Lavrov. | have placed my views next to his and I give my 
reader the fullest liberty to select or reject any of them. I have 
not endeavoured {to convince anybody of the correctness of my 
thoughts and have not made it my alm to bring the reader over 
{o my point of view at all and any cost. Intellectual and moral 
propaganda Is, In some measure, an encroachment upon anoth- 
er's liberty. What I would like is not so much to make the read- 
er agree with me as to induce him to think independently 
and provide him with a pretext for an independent discussion 
of the questions I have raised. There may probably be many 
errors and superficial views In my article, but that will not im- 
pair what I have wanted to say. If the reader discovers my 
errors, he will have been thinking independently; if they 
are pointed out to him by some reviewer, that too will be use- 
ful: du choc des opinions jaillit la vérité the French say, and 
the reader whois present at a controversy will think and consid- 
er for himself. 1 make so bold as to flatter myself with a single 
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hope: if my article were to evoke some denial, then the discus- 
sion would develop in the sphere of real and vital problems and 
would not turn into scholastic logomachy. 1 have followed the 
dictates of common sense in the discussion I have engaged in, 
and | hope that, if any objections are raised to what I have had 
to say, it will be done in the same spirit, and will not be accom- 
panied by references to the authority of Kant, Hegel and others, 
references that are unintelligible to the public at large. 

In speaking of our philosophical literature, I have mentioned 
only Mr. Lavrov. I consider it quite unnecessary to speak of 
Messrs. Strakhov and Edelson,” who are so pallid and so stunt. 
ed in stature as to be undeserving of mention, let alone of 
discussion, Reading their writings can only lead to boredom 
and yawning. There is nothing in them to object to or discuss, 
so elementary, tiring, smooth and arid are the contents. Mr. Stra- 
khov considers it necessary to prove that there is a great differ- 
ence between a man and a stone, while Mr. Edelson goes into 
raptures over the idea of the organism, and just as suddenly 
oe on to warn scientists against undue enthusiasm for that 

a. 

Indeed, “Why do the heathen rage?” 


Historians, publicists and politicians have been talking a 
lot of nonsense and will go on doing so for a long time lo 
come; all their theories will scatter in the air like soap-bubbles 
until they feel under their feet the firm ground of perceptible 
facts. One man of science will try to assure with all the se- 
riousness in the world that his research has discovered for him 
the basic laws of human development, the framework of world 
history. Ask that giant of science whether he knows the struc- 
ture of the human organism, set him an elementary question 
in physiology or anatomy and you will see him cast down his 
eyes and reluctantly admit his ignorance. All his conclusions 
are based on paper, he knows neither living human nature nor 
living human beings; he does not know the process that goes 
on in each individual or the functions that take place in liv- 
ing society. With his feeble eyes he sees nothing but-the.particle 
of life that is fixed on his parchment scroll under’a layer of 
archive dust, and he thinks he can re-create living individuals 
from that particle. It is from such a senseless desire to 
define by wretched scraps what one does not know and does 
nol wish to study in all the diversity and fulness of life, such 
powerless efforts to replace observation by the creative work 
of reason that mistakes, doctrines, political convictions, com- 
plicated theories lacking trifling things like knowledge of: the 
subject or common sense, arise. To understand an event one 
must know the actors; to find an explanation of the historical 
development of man one must know the forces at work in 
humanity itself and around it. Let the doctrinarians—so nu- 
merous in any society that is beginning to reflect—look around 
and say, with their hand on their heart, what they know. Which 
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really existing phenomenon of nature do they know and under- 
stand? They will be forced to admit that the greater part of 
what they know is what other doctrinarians thought before 
them; they spend days and years on the works of those former 
doctrinarians, they comment and criticize them without delving 
down to real life, but taking their own words and conceptions 
for existing phenomena. These doctrinarians are a modern va- 
riety of medieval monks; they are hardworking and conscien- 
tious, but they have not the slightest understanding of life and 
as a result there is not one living idea in their minds, not one 
vigorous motion in their brains. Thanks to them the word life, 
the simplest and most comprehensible, has become a kind of 
figure of rhetoric which has no flesh and blood; they understand 
in their own way the life of the idea, the life of society, the life 
of humanity, in short, any kind of imaginary life, any life but 
the actual life of the individual living man; they have no time 
{o think of the life of animals—that is a detail which they, 
legislators of humanity, who bear in their brain the solution of 
various world problems, do not even deign to look at. We have 
not the good fortune to be doctrinarians, we have neither the 
ability nor the desire; we frankly confess that we have the 
weakness to be interested in real life, on however tiny a scale 
it is manifested, and not to be in the least interested in the 
barren productions of doctrinarian minds, whatever high- 
sounding phrases they may be clothed in. On these grounds 
we intend to talk to our readers, not on the theory of divine 
law or the law of historic progression, but simply on the do- 
mestic and social life of bees. 

We have an urgent need for a positive basis for research, for 
factual material out of which to forge ourselves an outlook and 
convictions as: firm and solid as steel. We will look round at 
living nature instead of half-closing our eyes or obstinately 
scrutinizing letters, words and phrases. 


I 


The bee belongs to a species of insects; it has no spinal 
column and its body is divided into three well-defined parts; 
Gzst,.the head, in which are the eyes, antennae and mouth; sec- 
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ond, the thorax, to which three pairs of legs are attached un- 
derneath and lwo pairs of wings on the upper side; third, the 
abdomen, in which are the heart and respiratory apparatus, the 
digestive system and sexual parts. On each side of its head the 
bee has two large eyes, consisting of thousands of microscopic 
facets looking out of a common transparent cornea. With these 
two eyes, the bee sees small things near it, they are for the bee 
what microscopes are for us; in order to see in the distance 
and direct its flight the bee uses three tiny ocelli situated on the 
upper part of the head. As far as we know from science in its 
present state of imperfection, man has not the type of eye by 
which the bee directs its flight. This is probably the only reas- 
on why most human judgements and constructions suffer from 
the short-sightedness of their makers, 

The bee’s mouth is most intricate in its structure: it will sui- 
fice to note the two horny mandibles which close like the blades 
of scissors, the little brushes with which the bee collects the 
pollen, and the long lower lip which is covered with hair and 
serves as a tongue—not, of course, for speech. I will not dwell 
on it, but will merely remark that the worker bees bring honey 
and pollen to the hive, while the drones and the queen cannot 
do this. In their body the worker bees produce wax which is 
secreted between the ringlets at the rear of the abdomen and 
is then used as building material in the hive. The queen bee 
and the drones cannot produce wax. 

The worker bees are armed with a sting, hidden in the rear 
cf the abdomen and connected to a bladder which secretes a 
pungent venomous liquid. Drones, being a privileged section 
dispensed from the obligation to defend society against its ex- 
ternal enemies, have no sting. Their jaw is particularly strong 
and covered with notches as a result of which the drones are 
very voracious. The queen's sting is longer and sharper than 
that of the ordinary bee, but she uses it only in duals with ri- 
vals for supremacy in the hive. 

We thus see that the population of the hive is divided into 
three castes, distinguished from one another by external fea- 
tures. The head of the hive is the queen, the only femate able to 
lay eggs; she can say in the literal sense of the word: (’état 
c’est moi, because she gives birth to all that lives and moves 
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in the hive. Her abdomen is much longer than that of other 
bees; her sexual organs are fully developed, her wings, on the 
other hand, are considerably shorter; the result of this is that 
the queen rarely leaves the hive but spends her life enjoying 
ready-made food and satisfying her highly developed sexual 
urge. She flies out only to give herself to the drone she loves 
amidst nature in bloom, or to surrender her place to a succesg- 
ful rival. 

The queen is followed by the drones or males, whose body ts. 
much bigger than that of the worker bees; they do not work, 
they have no weapon, they eat a lot, fertilize the queen in tum 
and otherwise know no care or obligations. 

The worker bees or females are not able to bear offspring and 
it is not nature, but education, that is responsible for this. In- 
sufficient feeding delays the development of their sexual system 
and condemns them to a life of labour without enjoyment. Not: 
being able to live for themselves, the worker bees devote their 
uctivity to the education of the larvae to which the queen Bives 
birth; all the honey they collect from the flowers goes to feed 
the larvae, the drones and the queen bee; all for the general 
good and nothing for themselves; the worker bee contributes 
with touching but absolutely ridiculous self-sacrifice to main- 
tain the monstrous order of things which deprives her of the 
Possibility to enjoy life and produce offspring. It is she that 
feeds hundreds of larvae badly and about a dozen others well 
so that the former will develop into sterile worker bees and the 
latter into full-blown females, queens. The worker bees are 
Pitlable pariahs that do not feel their own humiliation, are 
unable to deliver themselves from it and maintain the follow- 
ing generation in the same humiliation, so that they, in their 


turn, will act in the same outrageous n i iri 
pope gerry 1g" conservative spirit, and 
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selected food, and the servants and nurses clean and wash it; 
out of it a queen will develop. Another larva, on the contrary, 
is confined in a narrow cell, fed with whatever happens to be 
handy and never cleaned; out of it an ordinary worker will 
develop. According to circumstances one worker bee will be 
stronger, another weaker; the stronger ones fly out and gather 
honey; the weaker ones remain at home, take care of the larvae 
and pupae, clean the cells and carry out various domestic du- 
ties. These careful nurses and housekeepers hurry from one cell 
to another; here a hungry grub must be fed, there a food store 
filled with honey must be sealed; somewhere else a cell in 
which an adult larva is metamorphosing into a pupa must be 
sealed and somewhere else again a large cell occupied by a 
queen pupa has to be cleaned; there is always something to do, 
and the laborious life of the worker bees goes on in an unend- 
ing succession of duties, giving them no time to think of en- 
joyment or dream of a better future. When the young generation 
has been fed, there is more work to do: new cells have to be 
built in which honey will be stored; the sister workers on their 
return from work, or even the idle drone who has been wander- 
ing at liberty outside the hive, must be licked and cleaned; 
when it gets cold the nurses and housekeepers gather round 
the queen, warm her with the heat of their bodies and contem- 
plate her like an elect, superior being. In short, there is no end 
to the self-sacrifice of the worker bees, and if self-sacrifice is a 
virtue and not stupidity, the worker bee must be considered the 
most virtuous creature in the world. 


U 


The bee state, with all the elements it is composed of, has its 
history, its periodical agitations, its civil events and its up- 
heavals. At one time a new swarm flies out of the hive like a 
crowd of fearless colonists resolutely seeking happiness and 
space beyond the sea. The queen flies at their head, surrounded 
by the strongest workers ready to protect her against any dan- 
ger and give their lives for what they consider as the com- 
mon cause. This advanced group is followed at a short interval 
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by the lazy drones and weak nurses and housekeepers. Writers 
of old, by the way, tell us that on such migrations the queen 
is surrounded by the drones, but that is most probably arr ep. 
ror: if indeed it was so formerly, the change in the ceremonial} 
is clear proof that the privileges connected with the title of 
drone are gradually decreasing and that the difference between 
the castes in the bee world is gradually disappearing before the’ 
law of common sense and the factual right of personal mate 
tial strength, The queen does not like long flights, she soon 
alights on a branch, and her people settle in thick clusters 
round her, while a few of the strongest worker bees go on 4 
reconnaissance flight to find a location for the new colony. Man 
generally anticipates this search and provides a ready-made 
dwelling offering all the necessary conveniences. The bees ae. 
cept with gratitude, not understanding that they are delivering 
themselves as slaves and that man adjudges himself unbound. 
ed rights to dispose of their life and property, to take from 
them their honey and wax, to smoke them out, to daze then 
with sulphur and water, to chase them from one dwelling te 
another and even to kill them if, by his own considerations, it 
is not worth while feeding them with the very honey that they 
themselves collected. The bees do not foresee all these incon+ 
veniences of their new situation, and the whole swarm buzzes 
with joy as it flies into its new hive. 

Once they have occupied their new home, the bees first close 
and seal all the openings, with the exception of a small hole 
through which contact between the hive and the outside world 
is maintained. They find a sticky substance on the young shoots 
of various trees, and with it they caulk all the cracks up as 
tight as possible in their endeavour to make their home inacces- 
sible not only to all external enemies, but above all to the ac- 
tion of light from outside. Darkness is absolutely necessary to 
maintain the existing order. When a bee flies out of the hive, 
she is a free and energetic worker; at home she is oppressed 
and sacrificed to the external harmony of the state body, and, 
therefore, in order to submit to these oppressive conditions and 
bear without a murmur her privations and labours unmitigated 
by any pleasures, she must ignore the actual state of affairs 
and not see or understand how the queen and the drones spend 
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their time, The first ray of light frightens the worker by re- 
vealing the sordidness and misery of her everyday life; she 
does not attribute her unpleasant feeling to the sight that the 
ray shows when It penetrates into the hive, but to the ray Itself; 
she tries to eliminate it as we human beings endeavour to 
cast away doubts which arise; if the inquisitive naturalist 
makes a window in the hive, the bees will cover it up; if, In 
order to continue his observations, he takes out the daubed 
window, a tumult will arise in the hive; at the first rays of light 
the drones will crowd at the opening, trying to cover it up with 
their bodies; the worker bees will fly for paste to seal it up; the 
hive will be filled with buzzing, and the former situation will 
be restored only when darkness reigns again. 

But if the observer constantly clears the opening sealed up 
by the worker bees and blocked by the drones, if the hive re- 
mains lighted despite all the resistance of the bee kingdom, 
everything will get disorganized little by little. The workers 
will stop working and will understand that the privileged 
classes are enjoying the fruits of their, the workers’, labours. 
They will cease to build combs and to feed the larvae, they will 
leave the queen unattended. Their buzzing will grow louder, 
they will cluster together as though discussing something, to 
the great horror of the tory drones and the extreme displeasure 
of the queen, who will begin to feel hungry and lonely. The 
honey gatherers will return without honey, each will eat up 
what it has collected; finally, many of the worker bees will 
leave the hive altogether and will take up life in the open 
among flowering nature to their own complete satisfaction. 
The queen will starve, the drones will scatter, the larvae will 
die, and only the walls of the empty hive will bear witness to 
the recent existence of an element of state or flock. The workers 
will enjoy life as much as they can in their stunted condition, 
they will sport in the warm vastness of the air, hover over the 
meadows and fields in flower and revel in honey and freedom, 
devour pollen to satiety and in the end, after enjoying their 
freedom, they will die as they lived, free citizens of the animal 
world. Some of the anarchists, however, will repent and try to 
settle in some other state, i.e., they will go and live in another 
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hive and take upon themselves the same obligations that they 
fulfilled before. 

But newcomers are not admitted; the natives at once reg 
ognize a foreigner and drive him away; if he is obstinate they 
kill him and throw his lifeless body out of their kingdom. Wheth- 
er this Chinese hatred that bees have for foreigners is based 
on political or economic calculations is difficult to decide, 
Whether they fear the newcomer as an unnecessary consumer 
or a preacher of anti-constitutional principles has not yet been 
ascertained by those who have studied their civic organization, 
Whatever the case, there are two facts which cannot be doubted 
in the least: first, darkness is necessary for the calm and col- 
lective prosperity of the hive; second, bees who renounce the 
cherished standards of their social system are incapable of 
working out other standards for themselves and begin to live 
an entirely individual life which, though it has many good as- 
pects, has indubitable purely practical inconveniences. Workér 
bees are capable of working and defending their society against 
external enemies; but the impulse to perform that work and that 
defence is given to them from outside by creatures which are 
incapable of working or fighting themselves. An extremely orig+ 
inal division of labour exists in the hive: some work, others 
eat and produce offspring. Without this division of labour the 
breed cannot continue to exist; those that work are incapable 
of bearing offspring, and those that can produce offspring can- 
not work. Bees are apparently spoiled by their monstrous citi+ 
zenship; the plebeians are castrates, and the natural sexual 
functions are the privilege of one individual. Neither ancient 
Egypt nor ancient India attained such strict fulfilment of caste 
peculiarities; even the pariahs had the right to take to them: 
selves a wife and to produce children; perhaps only modern 
England, with its constantly increasing population, will reach 
the point where marriage will be the privilege of a few persons 
or sections of society, and the proletariat, having neither 
hearth, home nor guarantee of bread, will be forbidden by law 
{o have intercourse with women and produce children. Let it 
be noted incidentally that John Stuart Mill discusses this ques- 
tion of English life in his famous book On Liberty. He, the 
feat individualist of our time, almost decides to acknowledge 


that society has the right to control marriages and forbid those 
which menace society with an increase of non-propertied citi- 
zens and therefore a lowering of piece wages. It is not far from 
such thoughts to the justification of the social institutions of 
bees, but it does honour to man that one can hope that such a 
law will never be passed or firmly established; every pauper 
will sooner die than be turned into a castrated worker living 
to be the foundation or building material of the social edifice. 
Some naturalists are in ecstasy at the intelligence of bees and 
their enviable ability to live in society with beings like them- 
selves; it seems to me, on the contrary, that one must wonder 
at their monstrous oppression, which goes to such an extent 
that, stunted themselves, they syslematically stunt others and, 
thus, at the same time are insensible victims and senseless 
butchers. 


m 


Well, at last, the fissures have been covered up, darkness 
reigns and the state machine starts working. The first thing 
the worker bees do is to begin building combs, hexagonal wax 
cells of a certain size, a definite shape and invariab‘e architec- 
ture. No creative ability, individual thought or original talent 
is required for this. Every bee can build such cells and knows 
the proportion there must be between the different rooms, The 
smallest cells of all are built for worker bees, larger ones for 
drones, and as much wax is used for a queen as would be re- 
quired for one hundred and fifty workers. The architects 
do not quarrel over the plan of the future buildings; each bee 
has long known every detail; there is no reason {o submit a 
project, and provided it is dark and quiet, everything will 
go smoothly, because the idea of the constitution with its 
tiniest factual defails has ‘become part of the life of the 
working class. 

The drones understand the privileges of their class; they 
give the builders no help, and in the heat of noon they fly out, 
not to fetch honey for the general good, but to fill their bel- 
lies with pollen in complete awareness of their superiority. 
Meanwhile. the worker bees fly out six or eight times a day 
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and return every time with a full load of honey on their legs 
and in their stomach; all the honey they bring, or at least the 
larger part of it, goes to feed the queen, the drones and the Jar- 
vae; the worker keeps for herself just enough to maintain her 
life and labour power. 

The drones, being males, surround the queen, the only female 
in the whole hive, and do their best to deserve her favour; they 
crowd around her, lick and clean her, are most respectfully 
kind to her, vie with one another in declaring their profound 
devotedness, or, on occasion, their ardent love, and yet they live 
peaceably enough together thanks to their imperturbable indo- 
lent temperament and the absence of the deadly sting the work- 
er bees are armed with. 

The queen does not remain insensible to these sincere decla- 
rations of sentiment—her heart is not made of stone. Besides, 
she has an important task to fulfil—to produce out of her body 
a whole future generation of her people; she sets to work with 
great zeal. Her collaborators in the service of society are some 
six hundred drones, thanks to whose conscious cooperation the 
queen lays about two hundred eggs a day, or some twelve 
thousand in a month or a month and a half. In the morning, 
when the lazy drones are still asleep and the workers have 
already flown out for honey, the queen emerges from her cell 
accompanied by ten or twenty servants from among the worker 
becs. “With dignity she goes past the filled cells,” O'ken! says, 
“and stops as soon as her retinue show her an empty one; first 
she puts her head into it to make sure that it is correctly bullf, 
then she turns her back to it, and at this decisive moment, her 
retinue gather in a close circle around her to hide her from 
Inquisitive eyes. If at this moment the queen notices that the 
naturalist is looking at her, she passes on without laying any 
egg. deeply offended in her feminine modesty; but if all is quiet 
and dark around, she introduces the rear of her abdomen into 
the cell, after which a white elongated egg appears at the bots 
tom." She thus lays about five eggs and then rests for a few 
minutes; her servants surround her most assiduously, lick her 
whole body, clean her wings, and finally present her a drop of 
the best honey on the tip of their proboscis. 

Three days later small white grubs or larvae are hatched 
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from the eggs; they have a hard elongated head but no legs; 
these new-born beings are absolutely unable to look after them- 
selves and the workers take them entirely under their care, 
because neither the queen nor the drones pay the slightest at- 
tention to them. The nurse workers prepare food out of pollen 
and honey, and feed the larvae with it, making a great differ- 
ence between the food given to future proletarians and that which 
is fed to the future queens or noble drones. Worker larvae are 
fed for five days and drone larvae a little longer. After that 
period, the nurses seal the cells with wax and the larva begins 
its metamorphosis into a pupa, that is, it builds itself a cocoon 
out of fine silky threads. It is inside the cocoon that 
it develops into an adult insect, and when the development 
is complete the bee emerges from its seclusion, bursts its co- 
coon, gnaws through the wax lid and comes out into the world 
in the form of a proletarian, a drone or a queen. 

From the time the egg is laid to when the insect emerges 
from its cocoon the development lasts twenty-four days for a 
drone and twenty for a worker, but the queen can assume the 
care of the state and be considered an adult and fully entitled 
sovereign alter sixteen days. The reason is that the queen bee 
needs a lesser degree of both physical and mental development 
fan the worker bee. All her activity is concentrated in the sex- 
wal functions: she does not need muscular strength or think- 
img abilities; there is no need for her to build combs, to fly on 
Jong expeditions or extract particles of honey or aromatic pollen 
fram flowers; her business is to be nice to the drones, without 
‘any necessity {o win them from rivals, and then lay eggs without 
any concern for the subsequent fate of her future descendants. 
Her people knows its business quite well and the whole state 
machine goes at full speed without any need or even possibility 
of interference on her part. To occupy her honourable post, 
which involves no obligations whatsoever, she does not need 
great intelligence, and therefore it is not surprising that the 
development of the queen bee is much more rapid than that of 
the worker. The personality of the queen has no influence what- 
soever on matters in the hive; the bees respect in her the per- 
sonification of the idea which maintains them in their civil so- 
ciety and does not allow them to scatter, but it does not matter 
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fo them whether their queen is a motlonless, completely up. 
conscious egg, a regal larva or a sleeping pupa. If sud. 
den death cut short the stale solicitude of the adult queen, the 
inhabitants of the hive would not be embarrassed: the proletar. 
fans, who constitute the real force in bee society, know that 
queens are developing among the eggs or the cocoons; they are 
tranquil about the future of the hive and therefore continue 
their work as if nothing particular had happened. 

But why do the drones, whose activity is just as IImited as 
the queen's, whose mental abilities are absolutely insignificant, 
take so long to develop? Vogt explains this by the phystcal 
sluggishness which is typical of the drones; eternally idle, un. 
able to work or show concern for anything at all, they even 
develop more slowly and lazily than other bees; the lordly clum. 
siness and phlegm typical of this privileged class of the bee 
state permeate it even in the embryo. 


IV 


Bees have no permanent army: every proletarian constantly 
carries its weapon with it and knows how to use it; every sol- 
dier in this national guard is inspired by patriotic feelings whith 
are shown in their ardent hatred of humble-bees, wasps ami 
even bees from other hives; if some incautious or impudent 
member of another tribe takes it into his head to fly into the 
hive, he will have a bad time of it: hundreds of worker bees will 
rush at him, making use of jaw and sting: the wanderer will 
inevitably be killed and his body will be thrown out of the hive 
as a warning to others. In a hive there are generally up to 
twenty thousand worker bees, and yet bees are never deceived 
and never allow a citizen of another hive into their society. 
Whether the incoming bee exchanges conventional signs with 
those on guard at the entrance is difficult to decide, but it is 
rellably known that members of neighbouring hives are not al- 
lowed to pay visits and that every hive obstinately keeps ils 
domestic affairs hidden from the eyes of strangers. But there 
is a means of destroying the tribal hatred existing between 
bees of different hives: you have only to throw them all into 
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water; they go crazy and lose consciousness. Then you take 
them out and lay them in the sun so that they gradually dry 
and come to their senses; they begin to move, preen their 
wings and legs, stretch themselves and try to help their com- 
rades who have not yet awakened from thelr lethargy, After 
this common misfortune, the national hostility is forgotten; 
bees from two hives can be placed In one and they will Join 
eflorts to build combs and rear the young generation. 

As far as we know, It is only as far as bees are concerned 
that water is a remedy for national antipathies; we cannot say 
for sure whether it would have the same wonderful effect on 
citizens of two hostile states, because we have no positive ex- 
perience. We may note, by the way, that water has this salutary 
effect on bees only if the queen of one hive is killed; if, on the 
other hand, both queens are thrown into the water together, 
they will start hostilities against each other as soon as they 
Trecover consciousness; a cluster of workers will support each 
of them, and the stronger side will expel the weaker from the 
hive; after the tussle, the former hostility will be resumed with 
renewed vigour until they are given another dipping. In some 
respects, the Germans are like bees. At home in Germany they 
usually support the petty local interests of the separate states. 
Natives of Bavaria, Wirttemberg, Baden, Hanover, Schaum- 
burg-Lippe or Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen consider one another 
as foreigners and speak respectively of their own separate 
country and their own separate patriotism; but if those same 
citizens of various German hives cross the sea and settle in 
the states of America, there, because of the unity of tongue, 
customs and outlook, they realize that they have a lot in com- 
mon, that they are all Germans and can sympathize with one 
another without any concern for territorial misunderstandings 
and dynastic rivalries, The crossing of the Atlantic, as you see, 
replaces the beneficial dipping. 

The principal and almost only aim of worker bees’ activity is 
to rear the young generation. Their respect for the insignific- 
ant personality of the queen and their tolerance of the idle vor- 
acity of the drones is explained by the fact that they see in the 
qucen their only hope, the future mother of the whole offspring, 
and in the drones her necessary collaborators and, therefore, 
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an inevitable evil without which their slate system cannot 
be maintained. The personality of the nurses, who are chosen 
from the workers, is an honourable one: they are exempt: 
cd from flying out to get their food; they are fed by the slate; 
{hey are respected and cherished by the other bees in spite of 
their physical puniness. If we consider human society and think 
of the importance of the teacher in the slate, society and family, 
we will be forced to admit that bees understand the importance 
of education better than we do, But we must not be too enthus!- 
astic over the virlues of bees; suppose you live only to educate 
your son, your son lives only to educate your grandson, and so 
on; each individual generation first gels itself ready for life and 
then prepares others for life, but when will they have time to 
live? And why prepare others for something that they will not 
be able to enjoy? The bees do very well to show great concern 
for the well-being of the young generation, but to be castrated 
for the sake of the offspring, so that it in its turn will emascu- 
late itself for the sake of the following generation is, if you do 
not mind my saying so, monstrous, and in this respect we are 
not so stupid as bees. The most ridiculous thing in the life of 
bees is that they probably presume that their self-sacrifice ig 
great and noble, as if they were sacrificing themselves to pro- 
vide happiness and enjoyment for others, whereas, in reality, 
it turns out that only the drones and the queen, i.e., the most 
useless, vain and least conscientious in their society, derive any 
benefit from their labours and sufferings. It seems that idealism 
and doctrinarianism which has lost all contact with life are 
very common diseases, and man, who considers them as great 
privileges of his race, can and must admit that they exist even 
in tiny insects. Probably the bee, like Plato and Hegel, builds 
her own world system in which she is the centre of everything 
that moves and lives, and yet, while she wastes time on these 
Serious occupations and drifts into the boundless sphere of pure 
thought, she resembles the great lights of poor humanity and 
cither does not notice or does not wish to notice that the honey 
which she obtained through her labour is stolen from her and 
er sexual organs are systematicall titated. ot 

Pens to notice this | Y mutilated. When she hap- 
ideallom s Tact, she makes a sudden turn-about, but 

 of—whal is just (he Same—conlusion, wins the day, 


and after a certain amount of agitation, the bee world settles 
down in the same old rut as before and ossifies within the old 
framework. 


v 


The queen of the bee kingdom is extremely good-natured and 
mild as long as she lives in the hive, l.e., as long as she neither 
has nor foresees any rival. Hor feminine gentleness is illus- 
trated by her friendly relations with the drones and the calm 
majesty with which she accepts expressions of devotedness in the 
form of drops of honey from the lowest of the proletarians. Her 
good nature does not forsake her even when she comes into 
contact with man, the fiercest exploiter of the bee world. You 
can take the queen in your hand, stroke and caress her with- 
out any fear of her sting; for this reason scientists of old even 
presumed that the queen had no sting at all and that her regal 
person allowed her subjects to beat back the external enemies 
and punish the violators of public order. This is indeed so in 
the majority of cases, but there are also times in the queen's life 
when passion is stronger than the stipulations of etiquette, 
drowns the voice of regal feeling, and turns the mild, majes- 
tically calm, femininely tender creature into a kind of Lady 
Macbeth, a Medea,? or, in general, to something like the char- 
acters that are to be found only in the most perverted human 
nature. Woe if the queen begins to fear for her sovereignty, woe 
if she sees or has a foreboding of a rival. Two queens are as 
incompatible as two suns on one horizon; they hate each other 
like ambitious rulers and coquettes; each loves two outstanding 
features in her situation: the devotedness of the proletarians 
and the chivalrous courtesy of the lord drones; both proletarians 
and drones must belong to the queen alone and undivided; the 
former are the material support of her domination, the latter 
form her harem, in the midst of which she drops a handkerchief 
and makes now one, then the other, happy. 

Thus everything goes on in calm and to the common satis- 
faction of subjects and ruler, proletarians and lords, but sud- 
denly news comes to the queen’s chambers which more or less 
bewilders and disquletens all of them; there is nothing unex- 
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pected in this news and yet if always makes « profound impres 
sion. The news is thet one of the pupse is becoming 2 quedlt 
bee and is gnawing through the wax lid of Its cell; the marae 
in charge of this cell reports the event in the appropriate quam 
ters and the news Meshes like lightening to the most distant 
corners of the bee kingdom. Rumours and discnesions begin t 
spread, The young inexperienced bees display nothing bat. 
curioaily and alarmed joy, the old prolctarians, who have seas 
@rief and joy. state upheavals and scencs of gross violence iq 
their day, antw:pate what is going to happen and confer ; 
themselves, in their Indecision; there will certainly be a ¢ 
between the old queen and the young one. Who will come out 
viclorious and whom should they support? The ruler — 
(hey have served with such devetion and who has rewarded! 
them with auch favourable regards, or the young creature wid 
has grown under their attention, fed by their cate, fostered with 
their love? While the good worker bees are wondering and 
purciing, the old queen quickly decides to ect. With ber retin 
ul servants end drones che turries to the cell, aropad which @ 
crowd of workers has assembled, waiting witb reverent inmpe: 
Uence for the solution of the portentous problem. It ts not love 
for the danghter who fs being bern thal brings the old quesi 
te het cradle; she approaches and sees in her daughter ber mow. 
clangereus rival; the jealousy of the female and the ambition off 
the ruler speak within her; ber irritation (s manifest in har 
haste, her irenchant geatures, her lack of attention for the 
pe ahe passer, yathered around the fateful cell. The workst 
have a presentiment that something evil is brewing: the 
rians, who are childhood companians of the young: 
Inatinctively nearer to her dwelling and em 
deat off the mother's approach to the newly developiag 
creature, The old wiahes to pass them, but they do no bef 
her, if ahe in overcoming their resistance she will go 
fight up tw the call, introduce her sting into tt and kill her 
Gangiier hele she has bad time to see the world and enjoy 
the fuiness of life But in moat cases the guod-natured workers 
are ihe stronger: they cucceed In restraining the inluristed 
qaame and, pot knowing what to 

Gama. the wrathte! queen is convinced thal the end of 


has come, she is ptunged into impotent despair end rens aim- 
lessty all over the hive. 

The matter ends by the old qaeen and her faithful retinue 
and loving drones leaving the hive and flying away to scek 
happiness in the bive distance, in a natural hollow in a tree 
or In an artiGcial hive. Meanwhile the young queen eimerges 
from her cell in the fascinating [reshness of youth, tgnorant 
even of the danger from which the self-sacrifice and devoted- 
ness of the good-natured workers have saved her. The bees who 
have remained surround her, and her first impression of bee life 
is the Inebriation of triumph and power which she herself did 
not make @ movement to ecquire. She looks round, gees hee 
superiority over the lords and proletarians surtounding het, 
asks herself in alarm whether site alone will enjoy the glamour 
of powcr and respect which has surrounded her fram the first 
moment of her conscious life. The very instinct which urged the 
queen mother lo altempt on the life of her daughter and then 
forced her to leave the hive with her supporters, appear and 
develop with amazing rapidity in the young queon; she sur- 
veyp all ber domain, goes up to each cell where her young sis- 
ters are developing, slabs them with her venomous sting and 
thus Kills all fulure queens so as to have no rivals and reiga 
with undivided sway. 11 sometimes happens thal two young 
> epi al aed ace earl their colle, In that case 


queens, they naturally cannot jive > the tles of blood 

are powerless when it le a question of sovereignty. one of the 

twu must perish, because neither will agree to yield of her {ree 

‘will and found anew colony. Neither the workers nos the dranes 

fake part in the Sight between two queens; the struggte for 

mastery is of in ih abo bogs tnd andy ans me. Te 
iY 


legs and seek a convenient opportunity to stab the enemy 
with their desdly oting. They aim at the Interstices between 
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the horny plates protecting the thorax and abdomen; the Neck, 
the joint between thorax and abdomen are also easy to pieree, 
and at these parts, too, blows are directed. Finally the duej 
comes to its tragic end, the mortal weapon finds its target, the 
wounded queen falls. The agony is not long: in an outburst of 
proud joy the happy victor jeers over the corpse of her slain 
sister. Now she is alone, the ruler of the hive; the workers clus. 
ter round her and acknowledge her supremacy. But at the be. 
ginning their sympathy seems rather half-hearted. The fact is 
that the young queen has committed a series of crimes and has 
not yet given any sign of her qualities. The worker bees saw the 
cruel logic with which she destroyed in their very cradles her 
presumptive rivals, the same innocent babes that they, the 
workers, cherished and fed; they saw how implacable she was 
in the duel with her twin sister, for all that happened under 
their very eyes; but nobody can as yet judge how much benefit 
the young queen can bring to their hive. Her mildness, her 
justice and—the main thing—her fertility, are still absolutely 
unknown to the worker bees. That is why a torturing doubt re- 
strains the manifestations of their assiduity and they bow to 
the new queen with a frigid reserved courtesy in which one can 
feel the unspoken question: what will the future be like? 

But the lord drones know no doubts: they are not interested 
in the prosperity of the hive, they only see the person of the 
queen, and when the quarrel over the succession is settled, they 
vie in declaring their profound loyalty. They deafen the queen 
with buzzing flattery, lick her back, head and legs, clean her 
wings and antennae with the brushes on their legs, and speak 
to her in a lively language of mimicry. In short, they display 
what for them is unusual familiarity, spirit of enterprise, and 
energy. At first the queen finds all this court ballet very strange. 
Like Elizabeth, the virgin queen of England, the young bee 
queen is somewhat cold and even outraged at the passionate 


and often too bold compliments of the court drones. She some: 


times thinks of using her venomous sting to scatter the brit- 
liant crowd of importunate fondlers and courtiers. But, as you 
know, life soon stirs us; the passions awake one alter anothers 
ambition, which was displayed in the young queen by her 
bloody feats, is followed by sensuality: the passionate caresses 
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of the drones develop and strengthen it; the girl becomes a wom- 
an; this inexperienced, shy and bashful creature begins to 
have a presentiment of the fulness of sensual enjoyment that 
can be got Irom life; the drones surround her with unrelenting 
entreaties, now timid and respectful, then passionate and exalt- 
ed. Her heart is not made of stone; the queen submits, she ar- 
ranges a court féte and flics out of the hive amidst a jubilating 
throng of drones to gambol in the pure air among fragrant 
flowers in the surrounding clearings, meadows and plains. 
Elizabeth finds her Leicester. 

What happens at the court banquets and picnics is a thing 
no naturalist can tell us. One cannot keep under observation a 
few score of bees who have left the hive to frisk and gambol; 
the common mortal cannot delve into the secrets of the queen's 
heart; the corollas of the flowers among which the drones revel 
with the young queen preserve no less profound a silence than 
the parc aux cerfs* at Versailles. We can presume that during 
these revelries the queen enjoys herself to her heart’s content, 
for she returns exhausted, worn out, and covered with dust. 
Whether one single drone is the exclusive object of her favours 
or whether several lucky ones share this great honour is a ques- 
tion which will remain unanswered for man as well as for the 
mass of citizens in the bee state. Anyhow, the citizens have no 
concern for that; they devote just as little atlention to the drones 
as before, but they treat the queen with the most affectionate 
and respectful tenderness. So far, of course, they have not been 
able to note anything particularly comforting in the queen's 
personal character. The cruelty that she displayed in killing her 
potential rivals yielded to an unbridled outburst of sensuality. 
I do not know whether sensuality is considered a great quality 
in the bees’ moral code, but there is reliable information that 
for about twenty thousand females who make up the bulk of the 
hive's population, there is only ue wlio is the depository of that 
quality and that single female is the centre from which radiates 
and to which converges the whole activity of the hive. 

Bees apparently worship the productive force of nature; in 
this respect they are at one with the ancient peoples of Asia 


° The deer park’.—Ed. 
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Minor; the queen is to them exactly what the goddess Astarte 
was to the Babylonians and Assyrians—the symbol of the prin. 
ciple of female fecundity. The bees’ worship, however, has as its 
object not some fantastic character personifying an abstract 
idea, but an actually existing individual; it isclosely linked with 
the idea of the state and is determined by the social system 
which the underdeveloped bees consider necessary for its pros- 
perity. The queen is a sort of Dalai Lama;‘ she is considered an 
object of primary necessity; her person is sacred and inviolable; 
each of her subjects, the poorest of the proletarians, regards it 
as her most sacred duty and greatest delight to make sacrifices 
to her, to offer her a drop of the purest and sweetest honey on 
her return to the hive from work in the fields, This is done. net 
by calculation or the desire to curry favour, but with the most 
artless and naive religious feeling. The proletarian considers 
her queen a superior being and in this she is fully justified, 
Every day before her eyes the queen works wonders which 
silence even the most obstinate doubt: she lays eggs, i-e., visibly 
accomplishes feats which not one of the numerous inmates of 
the hive feels capable of. Every day she brings into the world 
up to two hundred beings like herself, and this goes on, no} 
for a week or two, but for two whole months. The queen creates, 
but the proletarian only works; how, then, could the proletar- 
ians not feel crushed and admit all the queen's greatness and 
their own insignificance? 

No scepticism can withstand such obvious and continually re: 
peated proofs, and, indeed, there are no sceptics in the bee king: 
dom. And why should such unruly and ill-minded people be 
seflered in a well-organized society? When the queen returne 
to theshive after her first picnic, the proletarians begin to believe 
in her; they know that the results of her absence will soon be 
visible; they know that the queen will soon begin to show con- 
cern for the increase of the population and, therefore, seeing 
ber as the future mother of the young generation, they show. 
solicitude for her health and tranquillity, they manifest the most 
heartfelt respect and the most touching, though at the same 
time the most reverential sympathy. The workers throng aroun¢ 
heg and solemnly carry her into the hive, lick her and clean her; 
leed her with their proboscis and inform everybody of the joyful 
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tidings: “The sovereign has deigned to contract wedlock with 
one of the noble lords.” The epithet /uwful is not added to the 
noun «wedlock, because for bees every wedlock which takes place 
is natural, and therefore lawful, The name of the happy chosen 
one or ones is not proclaimed either, for nobody is interested in 
it; the bees serve the cause, not persons, the important thing is 
the fact, not the circumstances. 

The usual course of affairs in the hive is smooth, calm and 
as regular as clockwork and disturbed only occasionally by un- 
fortunate eventualities. The queen, notwithstanding her ex- 
clusive situation and the creative power with which the gener- 
osity of nature has endowed her, is subject to the same laws 
as we, common mortals, Like the most insignificant of her sub- 
jects, she may fall ill and die, leaving her hive in the most 
helpless situation at the very time when it most needs her la- 
bours for the common good. A boy can crush her with his hand 
or a flapper, and it will not occur to him that he is causing the 
horrors of an interregnum for a whole people or at least a whole 
town. When a queen dies after laying eggs, which can in time 
develop into new queens, there are no horrors, everything con- 
tinues with the same orderliness as before; the same bubbling 
activity is to be seen everywhere, and the nominal queen is the 
oldest egg, the oldest larva or the oldest pupa. This nominal 
queen generally becomes the actual queen, because, developing 
earlier than its sisters, it has time to kill them all and there- 
fore becomes ruler of the hive. One cannot even say that the 
time during which an egg or a pupa is considered the queen of 
the hive is a particularly bad one for the bees; neither an egg 
nor a pupa needs food, public expenditures therefore obviously 
decrease; on their return to the hive the worker bees necessarily 
keep for themselves the best drops of honey which they would 
usually offer their sovereign in an outburst of reverential zeal: 
thus, there is no disadvantage for them. But their assiduity is 
above all calculation and the voice of common sense; they await 
the appearance of the new queen with supreme impatience and 
greet it with the most joyful buzzings. 

If the queen dies during the time when she lays only eggs 
out of which worker larvae can hatch, there is disarray in the 
whole hive. The principle of religion and monarchy must be 
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saved cost what may; the bees cannot understand life and see no 
salvation outside the age-long accepted standards consecrated 
by thousands of years of existence. There is no queen and there 
is nobody to replace her—what must they do? The only thing f 
to try whether by careful tending, select food and intensified 
unrelenting care, the plebeian nature of a common egg can be 
ennobled, and whether the wonder-working virtue which creates 
beings to its own likeness and which the artless inhabitants 
of the hive worshipped in their former queen cannot be devel 
oped in the future larvae. Extreme agitation at once takes pog- 
session of the hive. The partitions near the cell where the for- 
tunate egg which is to be turned into a queen lies are broken 
down and the place is cleared; the dwelling is enlarged, and the 
larva which is hatched from the egg begins to enjoy the com 
fort, roominess and cleanliness which are indispensable for the 
development of the sexual organs. In order to provide against 
any eventuality and prevent the death of the chosen larva from 
leading to a new interregnum, the workers do the same with 
several eggs, and several queens are thus prepared at the same 
time; later they will fight between one another with their weap- 
ons for sovereignty in the hive. 

Internecine struggles are not dangerous for the hive because 
they take the form of duels in which the worker bees and drones 
have no part. As soon as a queen emerges from a pupa which 
was initially intended to become a worker bee, she begins to 
display the same tendencies as her predecessors. She engages, 
in the same deadly tussle with her rivals, if there are any, and 
destroys in the embryo in exactly the same way anything that 
can be of danger for her unlimited sovereignty. Then she re- 
celves the courting of the drones in exactly the same way, ar- 
ranging a picnic and entering into wedlock, and the life of the 
hive resumes its former course. 

Bees have a sort of instinctive understanding of the impor- 
tance of material conditions. In order to develop certain pro- 
pensities in a young being and to strengthen in it the qualities 
which it will have to apply for the whole of its life, they begin 
to feed it with a definite kind of food, allot to it a spacious 
dwelling, take care of its cleanliness and perfectly achieve their: 
sim; oul of a modest, hard-working, impassionate and good-na- 
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tured proletarian, they make a proud ambitious queen, cruel 
towards her rivals, absolutely incapable of work, but, on the 
other hand, extraordinarily fertile and prone to sensual delights. 
With their sober outlook bees could make magnificent discov- 
eries in the field of natural science, but unfortunately their con- 
cern for their daily hread absorbs all the living forces of the 
thinking portion of the bee people. They have no estate of scien- 
tists, no academies or universities, they have not even any em- 
bryo of literature or poetry. They do not draw even the simplest 
conclusions from facts that are constantly before their eyes; 
they cannot, for instance, reason as follows: a worker larva can 
turn into a queen if I feed it with good substantial food; the 
queen is therefore the same as a worker bee, only she is better 
fed and more developed; why should we not feed all alike, so 
that all may enjoy life equally and bear children? The bee is 
absolutely incapable of reasoning that far, probably because 
her urgent work leaves her no time for philosophy. “Le travail 
est un frein,"* Guizot said in the thirties, and that saying, which 
he magnanimously applied to French craftsmen, is valid for in- 
sects as well as for human beings. Oppressed by work which 
gives them neither rest nor respite from the moment of their 
birth, the proletariat of the bee kingdom sets up no social 
theories and does not think of the meaning of life; the result 
is that the forms of existence in the hive remain unchanged, 
invariable and motionless. There is no motion of thought; the 
constant progress is imperceptible; not a single usage, not a 
single institution seems antiquated or is replaced by a new one. 
But calm is maintained in the hive only as long as there are 
sufficient supplies, as long as-the hive is surrounded by mead- 
ows in bloom where thousands of bees can find abundant forage 
every day. The rainy autumn no sooner sets in, the field flowers 
no sooner fade and shed their petals than the inmates of the 
hive feel uneasy; economic difficulties arise; the drones clash in 
their interests with the proletarians, and this clash leads to ter- 
rible bloodshed, which clearly proves the worthlessness of the 
constitution by which the hive is governed. 


* Work Is a bridle. —7r. 
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VI 


It is not out of place to note that the stock of honcy accumu. 
lated in the hive belongs to the worker bees, who defend thelr 
property with might and main and allow nobody to lake pos- 
session of their economic supplies, Nobody makes up his mind 
to do so as long as the surrounding meadows are covered with 
flowers; the drones then go to breakfast and dinner outside the 
hive. But as autumn sets in, such a way of life becomes im- 
Possible; the worker bees themselves often return with an empty 
stomach and no honey or pollen on their legs; the noble drones, 
who are heavy on the wing and do not like to be away from 
their home in the hive for a long time, find nothing to feed on, 
and after circling over the yellow grass, they return hungry 
and dissatisfied. Then there is agitation in the hive the meaning 
of which canbe most palpably conveyed in the form of a confer. 
ence and negotiations between representatives of the different 
classes, parties and views in the hive. 

The drones assemble in groups and hum querulously as they 
convey to one another discomforting reports on the sterility of 
the surrounding meadows and still more discomforting opinions 
of the starvation they can expect in the circumstances. 

“We are the privileged estate,” one of them exclaims, proudly 
preening his wings, “we enjoy the high favours of our gracious 
sovereign. The workers must show concern for our situation. 
That is their explicit duty; during the summer they collected a 
large quantity of honey, and we should have our share of it. 
We have by birth the right to profit by the wealth of society. 
Now, most unfortunately, we see how the uneducated mob 
doubts our right. The worker bees think the stock belongs to 
them alone, because they alone gathered it and stored it in the 
cells. They are obviously turning the very foundations of logic 
and right upside down. Those stocks belong to society, and our 
ual ale has the right to dispose of them according to its dis- 
cretion to cover its essential needs. And must not th inte- 
nance of our life and welfa dared in oueentis 

re always be considered an essential 


tcAnirement of the state? Can a hive exist without drones, with- 
a governing estate? The stocks are ours, ours first and fore- 
st. Once our existence is Guaranteed we shall be willing to 
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give parl of the excess to the poor hungry workers, bul we must 
lirst appease our hunger and assure ourselves food for the fu- 
ture. Let us go te the queen, expound our wishes to her and 
submit our declaration of rights {o her consideration.” 

The enterprising orator's speech pleases the audience: it con- 
forms to the needs of the time, it provides a satisfactory settle- 
ment for the terrible problem set by circumstances: to eat or not 
to eat? and it consequently meets unanimous support. 

The deputies from the noble estate of drones go to the queen 
and she, far from devouring them as the inhabitants of the 
Sandwich Islands devoured the European parliamentaries, is 
very gracious towards them and listens to their most humble 
petition with great attention. Then she answers in such a strain 
that the lord drones could wish for no better. 

“T have always been convinced,” she says, casting a glance 
of good-will on all present, “that the stability and prosperity of 
the stale requires that there should be a hereditary estate of 
peers; if that estate is eliminated, all the governmental founda- 
tions of society will fall to ruin. You have served me faithfully, 
you have shown devotion to my person, and your valour fully 
entitles you to a reward. There can be no doubt that you, be- 
fore anybody else, have a right to enjoy the stores that have 
been accumulated. As your sovereign, I give you my word of 
honour: your interests will in no way suffer from the calamity 
that has befallen us. Do not heed the murmurs of the worker 
bees; their function is to work, and as long as they carry out 
their duty with the appropriate assiduity I shall maintain my 
gracious attitude towards them. But you, my peers, must not 
be concerned about your food; you have a higher and more 
noble calling; do not forget that; leave the petty worry about 
your daily bread to the lower beings who are less ennobled 
than you by the gifts of nature. To conclude I express my sin- 
cere gratitude to you, my lords, for applying with such con- 
fidence lo your queen.” 

The drones jubilate and glorify the grandeur, magnanimity 
and statesmanship of their sovereign. 

Meanwhile the proletarians, alarmed by the withering flow- 
ers, likewise gather in groups to confer. 

1862 


SHEDO-FERROTI'S PAMPHLET 


Shedo-Ferroti's stupid little pamphlet does not in itself de. 
serve any attention, but behind Shedo-Ferroti we can see the 
hand which generously supports in him both patriotic ardour 
and literary talent. His pamphlet is of interest as a manocuyre 
of our government. The members of our government are not, 
of course, any more intelligent than Shedo-Ferroti, but what can 
we do about it, we depend upon them as yet and we fight 
against them, and so we must look our natural oppressors and 
enemies in the face. 

We are aware that there are no obscurantists now. There is 
not a district supervisor, a censor, an academician cr even a 
grand duke who does not consider himself a moderate liberal 
and a supporter of peaceful progress. When one considers one- 
self a liberal it is somehow awkward to arrest people or ban 
them to remote gubernias for an opinion they expressed in print 
or a word they said. Our government, which consists entirely 
of liberals, is beginning to feel this. Alexander Nikolayevich 
feels scruples at banning Mikhailov or Pavlov;' well, yes, he 
did ban them, but, my God, how it pained his sensitive heart! 
They cracked the student Lebedev’s skull,? but the government 
was at once so hurt about it that it gave an explanation in the 
papers: the gendarmes, it was said, did it somehow uninten- 
tionally with their sabres. In short, our liberal government re- 
spects public opinion and makes use of the most noble means, 
for example, publicity in the papers, to further its peacefully 
progressive aims. Valuyev and Nikilenko* set up a paper with 
a liberal tendency and yet continue all the same to persecute 
honest journalism with their denunciations and their censorial 
eppression. Baron Firks, alias Shedo-Ferroti, the publicist of 
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the Third Department, writes and prints an uncensored pam- 
phlet in Berlin, by order of the Russian Government; the mag- 
nanimous government closes its eyes to the import of this mer- 
chandise, which it ordered, but at the same time officially pro- 
hibited; it is sold openly in the bookshops; by refusing its offi- 
cial permission, the government confers on the pamphlet the 
attraction of the forbidden fruit; by tolerating and encouraging 
the sale of the book underhand, it displays its magnanimity. 
How subtle, clever and politic all that is! But at the same time, 
the journals were not allowed to analyze the book: Shedo-Fer- 
roli, like Boris Chicherin‘ last autumn, is declared a sacred and 
inviolable personage, Only death can straighten out a hunch- 
back; our moderate liberals will never under any conditions be 
honest men; our government will never lose its Nikolai-ish 
habits. It has a special talent for debasing every idea, no matter 
how elevated and pure it may be. All decent people, for in- 
stance, have the habit of answering in the press an accusation 
made in the press and of defending themselves with the same 
weapon as their opponent used. Our government wanted to 
prove that it is also a decent person. Finding Herzen’s accusa- 
tion against it unjust, our government sent out its knight. Very 
fine and noble, it seems. But go a little closer into the matter. 
Shedo-Ferroti’s work is admitted into Russia, but Herzen’s re- 
main prohibited. The public sees Herzen laid about. but does 
not know what for. Of course, Polyarnaya Zvezda, Kolokol and 
Golosa iz Rossii* and the thundering Pod Sud are all known to 
the public, but they are all brought here and read contrary to 
the will of the government; so if we appraise only the govern- 
ment’s intentions, we must conclude that it wishes to blacken 
Herzen without giving him an opportunity of defending himself 
and accusing in his turn. To blacken a man whose works are 
strictly prohibited is base, stupid and useless! In ordering the 
pamphlet on Herzen from its hired pamphlet writer, the govern- 
ment apparently wishes to dictate society's opinion to it for the 
future. This is seen from the fact that opinions contrary to 
Shedo-Ferroti's would-be thoughts are not allowed in the press. 
The government is fighting with two weapons—propaganda in 
the press and gross violence—and society is deprived of the 
only means which it was able and willing to use.... All that 
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society can do is to dabble in liberalism with the permission 
of the censor or to adopt the path of secret propaganda, the 
path that led Mikhailov and Obruchev® to penal servitude, 
Good, we will agree even to that; it will all be recalled at the 
day of judgement, the judgement which will probably take place 
much earlier than Christ's second advent. 

We were most gratified when we read Shedo-Ferrotl’s pam. 
phiet. What gratified us was that, in spite of ils generosity, our 
government is forced to make do with such drab intermediarles, 
His pleasant to sce that the government cannot choose intel- 
ligent butchers, spies, informers and slanderers; it is still more 
pleasant lo think that the government has nothing to choose 
from, because the only supporters it has left are the dregs of 
society, what is base and villainous and incapable of thinking 
and feeling like a man. 

Shodo-Ferroti's pamphlet has two aims: 1) to prove that the 
Petersburg Government neither needs nor wishes to murder 
Herzen, and 2) to take every possible opportunity of ridiculing 
and abusing Herzen as a vain boaster and a proud upstart. 

To prove his first proposition, Shedo-Ferroli maintains that 
Herzen is by no means dangerous to the Russian Government 
and that consequently the Third Department will not decide to 
have him murdered. The process of proof is as follows: only 
those people are put to death whose death can lead to a change 
in the whole existing order of things in one or several states; if 
Herzen, on receiving anonymous letters about the government's 
intentions, believes them, it means that he considers himself of 
particular European importance and thus displays stupid van- 
ity; if, on the other hand, he does not believe those letters, but 
still raises an uproar, he is an emply, nonsensical bawler. The 
whole of this process of proving falls in like a house af cards. 
First, every year the Sovernment has several people put to 
death who could well remain alive without any violation of the 
existing order. The deserter who is flogged to death is by no 
Means a person of European importance. Bakunin,’ who was 
captured by deception, Mikhailov, Obruchev, and Lieutenant 
Alexandrove are by no means persons of European importance, 
aud yet the government buries them alive in ore-mines and 
jortresses. In general the government does not value the life ol 
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an individual so high ag to execute or reprieve with rigorous 
discrimination, The Turkish Sultan and the Persian Shah hang 
people for no reason at all, on their own whim, and it seems 
that in our days only geography textbooks make a difference 
between despotic government and government by absolute mon- 
archy. On the authority of what law were the five Decembrists? 
hanged? And if the government puts people to death arbitrarily, 
what is to stop It hiring murderers just as arbitrarily? Where is 
the difference between execution without judgement and stab- 
bing in the back? Nowadays every absolute monarch Is in a po- 
sition In which he can retain power only by an uninterrupted 
series of crimes, So that hls subjects should not know their nat- 
ural rights, they must be held in ignorance—there you have a 
crime against human thought; so that subjects who have ac- 
cidentally received education should not tbe insubordinate, vio- 
lence must be used—there is another crime; in order to hold 
the instrument of authority—the army—under control, thou- 
sands of young, strong and capable men must be systematically 
mutilated and oppressed—slil! another crime, When one takes 
that road of crime one cannot recoil at murder. Look at Alexan- 
der II. There is no baseness or wickedness in his personal char- 
acter, but how many vile and heinous deeds he already has 
on his conscience! The blood of Poles,"* the blood of the martyr 
Anton Petrov, the wrecked lives of Mikhailov, Obruchev, and 
others, the absurd settlement of the peasant question, the stud- 
ent business"—no matter what you look at, everywhere you see 
either gross crime or wretched cowardice. Weak people in high 
positions easily become malefactors. Alexander II as autocrat of 
All Russia will inevitably commit crimes that he would never 
have committed as a private individual. Here the position spoils 
the man, not the man the position. If our government des- 
patched Horzen to the other world on the quiet those who know 
what happened in Warsaw and in Kazan Gubernia would prob- 
ably not see anything surprising in it. But let us suppose that 
our government has no intention of murdering Herzen; it by 
no means follows that the Third Department could not write 
him a few letters full of stupid menaces and street abuse; judg- 
ing by themselves, the Brutuses and Cassiuses of our secret 
police’? might hope that Herzen could be intimidated. To put 
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an end ontce for all to these absurd swindles, Herzen wrote and 
published a letter to the representative of the Russian Govern. 
ment. In that letter he publicly stated that if the menaces were 
followed up with action, all the burden of shame would fall 
upon Alexander II. The agents who sent the letters to Herzen 
must have seen that he did not fear their menaces, So all they 
could do was to act or to keep silence. They could not make 
up thelr minds to act—they had not the courage; neither did 
they want to keep silence, for they thought that the one who 
has the last word is right; that is why they decided to put out 
Shedo-Ferroti’s pamphlet against him; the affinity between 
Shedo-Ferroti_ and the writers of the anonymous letters is 
heyond doubt; it is not by chance that Shedo-Ferroti defends 
the moral purity of the Third Department in two languages be- 
fore Russia. and before Europe. Blood is thicker than 
water. 

Shedo-Ferroti defended the government badly; he did not 
give any proof that it did not intend to do away with Herzen 
or at least to intimidate him by threats. His efforts to calum- 
niate and besmirch Herzen were still less successful. Shedo- 
Ferrotl, that Intellectual pigmy, that venal pamphleteer, tries to 
prove that Herzen himself is a despot. that he compares himself 
with crowned heads, that he is hostile to the present Russian 
Government only out of personal ambition. The proofs are most 
amusing. Herzen is a despot because he did not agree to pub- 
lish in Aolokol Shedo-Ferroti’s answer to his letters to the Rus- 
sian Ambassador in London. But what decent editor would 
print Shedo-Ferroli with his wit, his official liberalism and his 
partiality to the Third Department? Herzen has no intention of 
forbidding anybody to write, but neither has he any intention of 
opening an alms-house in Kolokol for moral monsters and in- 
tellectual paralytics like Shedo-Ferroti. The panegyrist of the 
Third Department demands a place for his articles in Kolokol; 
in the event of a refusal he threatens Herzen with a separate 
publication of his own works with the inscription, “Prohibited 
by the Kolokol censor.” What a threat! Why, all the articles by 
Bulgarin, Askochensky, Raiail Zotov, Skaryatin, Modest Korf, 
and many other worthy representatives of Russian officialdom 
are peohibited by the censor of common sense. When he started 
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the publication of his journal, Herzen had by no means the in- 
tention of making it a latrine of filth and absurdities. As the 
epigraph to Polyarnaya Zvezda he chose Pushkin’s words, Da 
zdraustuuyet razum| (‘‘Hall Reason!"). This was a direct and 
resolute denial of any kind of hypocrisy, servility of thought, 
worship of gross violence and absurd fact. Da zdravstuuyet ra- 
zum and in the name of reason may all decrepit despotism, de- 
crepit religion and decrepit stays of modern official morality 
fall! Any attempts to conciliate reason with absurdity, any de- 
mands of concessions from morality are opposed to the basic 
idea of Herzen’s activity. Even if Shedo-Ferroti were but an 
ordinary honest simpleton believing in the possibility of recon- 
ciling the desire for improvement with the existence of our me- 
dieval government, Herzen, as an honest and sincere man serv- 
ing an idea, could not have published his senile chatter in Ko- 
lokol. But now that all know that he is the hired agent of the 
Third Department, his claim to have his literary denunciations 
printed in Kolokol seems to us at the same time ridiculous and 
outrageous in its unprecedented effrontery. 

Shedo-Ferroti reproaches Herzen with having allegedly com- 
pared himself to crowned heads. This reproach illustrates She- 
do-Ferroti’s moral vileness as well as his intellectual stunted- 
ness. What difference is there between an ordinary man and the 
anointed of the Lord? And what desire can an honest person 
have to compare himself to moral lie-abeds who, enjoying the 
trust of the ordinary people, devour the wealth and labour pow- 
er of that people as well as their own court money? If it oc- 
curred to anybody to draw a parallel between Alexander Iva- 
novich Herzen and Alexander Nikolayevich Romaniov the form- 
er would consider that a grave insult. But let us see what 
Shedo-Ferroti bases his accusation on. “You are convinced,” he 
writes to Herzen, “that you are not only a liberal, but a social- 
ist-republican, an enemy of the principle of monarchy; yet every 
moment you let slip expressions which display the unfortunate 
tendency to compare yourself to reigning persons. In your letter 
to Baron Brunnov, after saying that you do not admit the 
thought that Alexander II would arm you against the French 
hired assassins, you add, ‘1 would not do that in any event.’ 
In the same letter, talking about murderers sent over seas and 
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mountains den Dolch im Gewande,® and quoting lines froq 
Schiller, you again compare yourself to a relgning 
Dionysius of Syracuse. Finally, the very heading (title) of th 
articles in Kolokol informing all Europe of the danger threaten, 
ing you, ‘Brutuses and Cassiuses of the Third Departmen’ 
contains a comparison with one of the most gigantic historic 
figures. Brutus and Cassius were the assassins of Julius Ca 
sar.” 

Shedo-Ferroti is fully illustrated in this tirade as an inte}. 
lectual pigmy and a spy of the Third Department. He ig {y. 
capable of refuting Herzen’s ideas, so he finds fault with ind;. 
vidual expressions and draws unbelievably absurd conclusions 
from them; this fault-finding at words is a permanent character. 
istic of shallow minds and, besides, it is specially remarkable 
in police officials when they interrogate suspects and, in their 
zeal for their superiors, wish to confuse the person concerned 
and get him muddled up in petty misunderstandings and con. 
tradictions. Entering into a polemic with Herzen, Shedo-Ferroti 
would not and could not free himself from his police habits 
The advocate of the Third Department remained loyal to the jn- 
terests as well as to the traditions of his client. 

All the rest of the pamphlet consists in unsubstantiated com. 
parisons between Shedo-Ferroti and Herzen. Shedo-Ferroli con- 
siders himself a true liberal and a liberal progressist, while he 
sees in Herzen a dangerous demagogue, who is confusing Ros- 
sian youth and wishes to raise a revolt in Russia to return him. 
self as dictator. As the advocate of the Third Department, She- 
do-Ferroti tries to assure the honourable public that our gov- 
ernment is filled with good intentions and that for Great, Little 
and White Russia it will be the source of all possible bless- 
ings—physical and moral, material and immaterial, Of course, 
Shedo-Ferroti does not see any possibility of an upheaval, or at 
least he tries to assure everybody that, first, such an upheaval 
is impossible and second, in any case it would precipitate Rus- 
sia into an abyss of misfortune. This one thought of Shedo-Fer- 
roli's is enough to inspire all decent people with repulsion and 
contempt for his person and his activity. The overthrow of the 
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happily reigning dynasty of the Romanoys and the changing of 
the political and social system is the only aim and hope of all 
honest citizens. One must be either absolutely limited or abso- 
lutely bought over to the reigning evil not to wish Jor a revo- 
lution in the present state of affairs. 

Russian people, see what is going on around you, and think 
whether we ought to continue tolerating violence, masked un- 
der an antiquated form of divine Jaw. See where our literature 
is, where public education is, where every good initiative in 
society and youth is. Picking on tw or three accidental con- 
flagrations,13 the government has swallowed up everything; and 
it will go on swallowing up everything: money, ideas and peo- 
ple, until the mass of what it has swallowed bursts the ugly 
monster. The Sunday schools are closed, the popular reading- 
rooms are closed, two papers have been closed down," the pris- 
ons are filled to bursting with honest young men who love the 
people and their idea. A state of siege has been declared in Pe- 
tersburg, the government is resolved to treat us as irreconcil- 
able enemies. And it is not mistaken: there is no reconciliation. 
The government has on its side none but scoundrels, bought 
with the money that it has pressed by fraud and violence out 
of the poor people. The people has on its side all that is young 
and fresh, all that is capable of thinking and acting. 

The dynasty of the Romanovs and the Petersburg bureaucra- 
cy must perish. They will be saved neither by ministers like Va- 
luyev, nor writers like Shedo-Ferroti. 

What is dead and rotten must of itself fall into the grave. All 
we still have to do is to give a last push and cover with dirt 
their stinking corpses. 
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(Works of I. V. Kireyevsky, Vols. 1 
and 2, Moscow, 1861) 


I 


Nothing can be vaguer or more vapid than the loose terms: 
obscurantist, progressive, liberal, conservative, Slavophile, 
Westerner, and the like. These labels in no way characterize the 
man they are applied to but put an uninvited uniform on his 
intellectual personality, and instead of a man who lives, thinks 
and feels in his own way we get a stiff signboard of cut-and- 
dried convictions. The more gifted and outstanding the person 
under consideration, the more commonplace these loose epitiets 
scem to me, used as they are by critics who have no desire or 
ability to examine such a person's individuality, study his de- 
velopment and thus evolve a living characteristic instead of 
an arid term. 

If one were to examine the works of I. V. Kireyevsky in the 
manner employed by the critic in the Souremennik, it would be 
very easy to settle matters with that author. Nothing could be 
simpler than to number him among the most gloomy and harm- 
ful obscurantists and prove the point with appropriate excerpts; 
his writings contain dozens of pages that will jar on the most 
unexacling reader. It would seem thal little remains to be add- 
ed: one has only to quote half a dozen of the most suggestively 
redolent passages, hold each of them individually and the 
whole batch collectively up to scathing ridicule, make some 
show of arguing with the author, make him feel in full meas- 
ure the superiority of one’s logic and views, round off the re- 
view with some progressive conclusion, and there you are—the 
article may be sent off to the printshop. ; 

That is more easily said than done. It does not take much to 


fall upon Kireyevsky, but that will not get us anywhere. There 
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is no need to take up the cudgels against him, for his activities 
belong to the past. If we dwell on this writer as an historical 
fact, we must either explain him as best we can or else confess 
eur inability to do so. I will add that Kireyevsky as a curious 
psychological study is worth working on. His friends and sup- 
porters will of course say that he should be studied as a think- 
er, that he should be esteemed as one who promoted Russian 
national consciousness, and, finally, that his services will be 
appreciated by posterity. Such opinions can in no way be 
agreed to: Kireyevsky was a poor thinker—he was afraid of 
thought; Kireyevsky did not advance Russian consciousness— 
he did not even affect it; his articles never produced any impres- 
sion—they were read but little and today have been totally for- 
gotten, although the last of them was written only seven years 
ago; Kireyevsky rendered no services to society, and if posterity 
miraculously remembers his name, it will only regret the sad 
errors committed by this gifted man. Even were Kireyevsky to 
gain a wide reading public and acquire importance in litera- 
ture, the influence of his ideas would stand in glaring opposition 
to Belinsky's propaganda, Any honest man of letters would be 
in duty bound to fight them with all his might. They would de 
risen up against by all those who in any degree hold thought 
dear, and would be defended only by people with little under- 
standing and no principles. Kireyevsky himself was a clever 
and most honest man. Why was it then that he tried to check 
the onward march of reason? Why did he try to make it turn 
back towards the period of its infancy? These are points that 
create psychological interest in the questions that arise from a 
reading of Kireyevsky’s works and the accompanying supple- 
ment containing materia! on his biography. 


Bs 


1. V. Kireyevsky was born in 1806 and grew up on his fa- 
ther's estate. He lost his father when he was six, and five years 
later his mother married a Mr. Yelagin. The young Kireyevsky 
became attached to his stepfather and grew up under his in- 
fluence. He fived in full harmony with his family during all his 
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life, never had occasion to be critical of his relatives, and so 
was spared the bitter disappointment that besets almost all 
people who are beginning to think. Kireyevsky’s childhood 
probably left sweet memories in his heart; till his last days he 
valued those who had been concerned with his early education, 
He was fully satisfied by the instruction they had given him, 
their views upon life and their attitude towards various prac. 
tical and theoretical problems. He approved of their ideas, 
thought them sufficient, and never felt any necessity to aspire 
to something more reasonable. His uneventful and pleasant 
childhood left in his mind, together with indelible memories, 
a heavy layer of antediluvian ideas that could be shifted by 
neither everyday troubles nor theoretical considerations. His 
mind was a most inquiring one; he was a great reader, and 
thought over what he had read, but as soon as ideas derived 
from reading began to destroy the images that had populated 
the years of his childhood, he would drive them forth, frankly 
calling them erroneous, without even pausing to think whether 
this was the case. He was devoted to the concepts he had grown 
up with, and when a man is attached to a certain idea, it is 
usually very hard to disillusion him. What is needed to drive 
such an idea out of his head is some shock, some sharp change, 
or the constant influence of another who is his intellectual su- 
perior and looks upon things with unprejudiced eyes. Kire- 
yevsky was not called upon to experience any such things. 

“We shall return all rights to genuine religion,” he wrote to 
Mr. Koshelev regarding the problems of life. “We shall bring 
the beautiful in harmony with morality by creating love of the 
truth; we shall replace stupid liberalism with respect for law, 
and place purily of life higher than purity of style.” 

Inspired by these lofty aspirations Kireyevsky went abroad 
early in 1830 after the disappointment of having his suit re- 
jected by a young woman he loved. This affected him very deep- 
ly and he decided, on medical advice, to travel abroad for his 
health and diversion. He was not in the least driven by an urge 
to expand the world of his thoughts, for he was very much at 
home among his friends and relatives in Moscow, and the even 
tenor of life in his environment was more precious to him than 
the stormy and variegated activities and thrills of intellectual 
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life. “I shall return very soon,” he wrote several days after his 
departure from Moscow, “I feel that after parting with you." 

This mild youth from Moscow spent only ten months in for- 
cign parts, and the atmosphere there did not succeed in bring- 
ing about any beneficial change in him. In appraising the 
world of thought in the West, he applied the puny yardstick of 
his Moscow convictions, which he considered infallible and 
which were shared by all frail old ladies resident in the old 
capital. Though he attended lectures by the most outstanding 
professors, imbibed factual information, and wrote interest- 
ingly to his relatives and friends regarding methods and 
manners of instruction he had witnessed, he yet remained an 
ill-educated and naive child, incapable of rising even for a 
moment above the views of his milieu. 

Regarding lectures he attended, given by Herr Schleierma- 
cher, professor of theology, Kireyevsky expressed the opinion 
that they contained too much argumentation and that a thinker 
of the times should refrain from analysis of detail.' 1 shall not 
assume the duty of quoting the passage in which Kireyevsky 
passes judgement on the professor, but shall refer those who 
are interested in it to page 42 in Volume 1. 

In Berlin, Kireyevsky met Hegel and was overwhelmed by 
the enthralling thought that around him were the leading minds 
of Europe. In letters he wrote home, he dwelt on this thought, 
adding that he had spoken to these first-class minds “about pol- 
itics, philosophy, religion and poetry,” but failed to mention 
the effect upon him of what these first-class minds had to say 
on these elevated matters. Neither did he write whether he ex- 
pounded his naively childish concepts to these learned gentle- 
men and whether they liked his artless simplicity. Kireyevsky's 
acquaintance with Hegel and his circle was brief, so that it did 
not have time to produce a durable impression on him. He 
examined the opinions voiced by the first-class minds with the 
same curiosity with which rare exhibits are inspected at mu- 
seums, and left these impressions untouched, probably because 
they were not in agreement with his aspirations and seemed 
to him quite unsuited to life. 

At the close of 1830, he returned to Russia. His impressions 
of life abroad had left a deep mark on his susceptible mind and 
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found expression in a sincere sympathy with Western enlighten. 
ment and a strong desire to introduce into Russian life the 
elements of a better civilization. During 1831, he collected ma- 
terial for the publication of a magazine, and selected his staff. 
The first two issues of the Yevropeyets? magazine appeared in 
1832, Kireyevsky’s sympathy with Western education was dis- 
played in “The Nineteenth Century,” his opening article in the 
first issue, which outlined the programme the publisher intend- 
ed to follow. This article stressed the necessity of permanent 
intellectual ties between Europe and Russia, ‘for education that 
is isolated and xenophobic in the Chinese tradition will be lim- 
ited in the Chinese fashion,” Kireyevsky wrote. “Such education 
contains neither life nor benefits, since it lacks the progress and 
the success that can be achieved only through the combined 
efforts of mankind.” 

This article contained only one major shortcoming—its to- 
tal lack of proof or argument. Kireyevsky failed to adduce a 
single fact to confirm his statements, the whole article being 
built on abstract speculation. He concocted some kind of for- 
mula of European education and, with complete disregard of 
the real facts, dealt only with that formula, rearranging and 
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classes, the aspirations of parties and personalities, and the 
problems of life that find reflection in literature. 

It is evident that the awe Kireyevsky felt for Europe's first- 
class minds had not abated. He was not concerned with what 
the French worker had to eat, or what the British artisan had 
to say at his meetings, or the way in which the wealthy bour- 
geoisie exploits the proletariat, or how the bourgeois, master in 
his house and family, crushes the individual development of his 
sons and daughters. The day-by-day problems that arise in Eu- 
topean life and present current and general interest were dis- 
regarded by his enlightened mind with its exalted interests 
and aristocratic ideals. In his profound admiration of the. finest 
minds of Europe, Kireyevsky evidently thought that these first- 
class minds, i.e., a couple of dozen German professors of phi- 
losophy, were the embodiment of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of European civilization. He thought that Schelling’s* for- 
mula regarding the essence of genuine cognizance was of 
world-wide importance and that by giving a scientific definition 
of this idea, Schelling had made a great discovery and placed 
the whole world in his debt. When he attributed such tremen- 
dous importance to German speculative philosophy Kireyevsky, 
of course, lost sight of the fact that hardly a hundredth part of 
the total population of Western Europe is interested in the dia- 
lectical constructions of German professors and that even that 
hundredth part does not derive the least profit from those dia- 
lectical constructions. If by civilization we are to understand 
the forms taken by the life of the individual and society, then 
speculative philosophy will be entitled to play a part in the pic- 
ture presented by civilization only in the measure in which it 
fosters the development and changes of forms and relations in 
life. In that case it passes like an electric current through thou- 
sands of working minds. When speculative philosophy confines 
itself to evolving formulas, it becomes the property of people of 
leisure, those who have not been battered by day-by-day cares 
and enjoy floating in the ethereal spaces of abstract thought 
instead of seeing the woes of people around them and trying 
to help them with acts and advice. 

Speculative philosophy is a waste of mental powers, a sense- 
less luxury which can never be understood by the mass 
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which stand in need of daily bread. This was understood by 
neither Hegel nor Schelling. Of course, it could not be under. 
stood by Kireyevsky either. Instead of looking upon speculative 
philosophy as a chronic contagion, a morbid excrescence that 
could develop only because living forces that strove towards 
practical activity were suppressed and thwarted, Kireyevsky 
bowed low before the philosophers as though they were leaders 
oi European thought. and admired them as the flower and hope 
of European civilization. It is noteworthy that most readers are 
in sympathy with a thinker only in a certain application of his 
idea, one that is often very restricted, but sometimes extremely 
broad. The mass accept only the practical conclusion, and usu- 
ally draw that conclusion in so bold and sharp a fashion that 
the author himself takes fright and tries to draw back. The 
Anabaptists' and the Peasant Wars were the practical outcome 
of the ideas of Luther and Melanchthon,’ but Luther and Me. 
lanchthon were frightened by the turn taken by their cause and 
invoked a curse on it. In just the same way Hegel. Schelling 
and all other leaders of German philosophy would have cursed 
the unexpected conclusions drawn by Kireyevsky from thelr 
ideas and activities. These “first-class” European minds would 
have had to blush for shame and chagrin had they learnt that 
they were being lauded in Russia for having shown the un- 


native city, could discern and understand in the German 
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ers would not get them very far, that people there would 
grieve over this state of affairs and then turn to us for 
advice, Of course, we would give that advice in the real old 
Moscow spirit.° The West would listen, realize that the advice 
was good, say—after the example of Prince Viadimir:—that 
after tasting the sweet one does not want the sour, and then 
the West and we would live in full harmony of spirit as we did 
over a thousand years ago. It was in such colours that Kireyev- 
sky visualized the future relations between Russian and Euro- 
pean civilizations. In his article “The Nineteenth Century,” 
these colours were laid on so delicately that the unobservant 
reader passed them by. Kireyevsky laid most stress on the ne- 
cessity for us to draw closer to Europe and avail ourselves of 
its education: behind these words the unspoken hope can be 
heard—our time will come; Europe will come to us for advice 
and instruction, and we shall share our spiritual wealth with 
it in the most generous fashion. Thus “The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” expressed two principal features of Kireyevsky's mental- 
ity: it bore the impress of both his childhood and his visit 
abroad. The former was reflected in his warmth of feeling and 
his timidity of thought: the latter in his sincere sympathy with 
European civilization, a sympathy, however, that is neither ex- 
plained nor supported by any facts. We do not see what Ki- 
Teyevsky was in sympathy with; neither do we understand why 
he needed Europe. In a word, the article is a blend of Moscow 
sentimentality and a partiality for the European West. It 
should be noted here that this vague attraction had nothing in 
common with the conscious respect a mature man feels for an 
appreciated and tested idea. 


ping 


li, in guiding his magazine, Kireyevsky had continued to 
explain his aspirations and sympathies to himself and the pub- 
lic, he would probably have arrived at some tangible conclu- 
sions. He would have seen the contradiction between European- 
ism and Moscow sentimentality and would have inclined very 
definitely to one side or the other. While the impressions of his 
visit abroad were still fresh and strong in him, it might have 
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been hoped that the Western element would gain the upper 
hand over reminiscences of his childhood. Unfortunately, elr- 
cumstances beyond his control cut Kireyevsky's activities short 
and led to the Yevropeyets closing down after only two {ssuey 
had appeared. Strong characters are only spurred on by re- 
verses; their energies arc doubled in the struggle against ob- 
stacles, and their convictions grow firmer and more consist. 
ent, stand out more distinctly, sharply and unshakeably. This 
was not the case with Kireyevsky. He lost heart. stopped writ- 
ing. began to revise his convictions with the greatest diligence, 
and in many respects changed their basic character. Of course, 
he did not artificially take over ideas that would be in keeping 
with changed circumstances; he would never violate his con- 
victions, and did not consciously float with the current. How- 
ever, with his impressionability, he suffered a severe blow 
from his setback. His alarm and distress made him begin to 
doubt his abilities and it entered his mind thal his reverse 
was the finger of Providence and was for his own good, that 
perhaps he was in error in showing his fellow-citizens a 
path of development that was not in agreement with their 
requirements. 

When these heavy thoughts arose in Kireyevsky, and the 
buffets life had dealt him began to help him to develop the con- 
victions that mark maturity in a man, recollections of his child- 
hood arose with the greatest vividness and distinctness in his 
disturbed imagination. Impressions of his environment—Mos- 
cow and the family estate at Dolbino—gained the upper hand 
over the European tendencies that had awakened during his 
stay abroad and had found expression in his interrupted jour- 
nalistic career. These tendencies, which contained so much 
that was vague but also so much sincerity, tendencies which 
under different conditions might have produced much that was 
good and rational, receded into the background, faded and 
withered away, yielding to other views that were gloomy 
a and lifeless. : 

f a comparison may be drawn between a type in li e 
res 4 person from real life, | will permit myealt a pirate be 

een Kireyevsky’s lot and the fate of Liza in Turgenev’s A Nest 


of the Gentry. Both Kireyevsky and Liza carried within them- 
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selves from thei¢ childhood the germs of that decay that was 
lo undermine and ruin their rich intellectual forces. Both were 
fully capable of living a reasonable life: had fortune accompa- 
nied them, Liza would not have taken the vell and Kireyevsky 
would have remained faithful to purely European tendencies, 
However, when misfortune descended on them, mystical in- 
stincts came to the fore and they both ended up very badly. 

Kireyevsky withdrew within himself after the Yeuropeyots 
had closed down and wrote only two small articles during the 
ensuing twelve years. When he resumed writing for the press, 
his line of thought had undergone a radical change. The col- 
lector of material for his blography may of course think (his 
change was an Important step forward; for my part 1 shall 
say that it was a great and conclusive fall. 

Regarding many people who followed the path travelled by 
Kireyevsky, it might simply be sald that the world lost nothing 
thereby. What happened to Kireyevsky is to be regretted in the 
same way, as what happened to Gogol, for instance.® Allhough 
his mind never achieved emancipation, Kireyevsky cannot be 
denied a considerable degree of giftedness, He never developed 
an idea to its ultimate limits, but always displayed consid- 
erable flexibility of mind and resourcefulness of logic in the 
dialectical development of that idea. His logic was trammelled 
by bias and partiality, but in defending these, he used a 
variety of dialectical devices and acted upon the reader not 
by force of consistency but by the variety and vividness of his 
arguments. He was not a thinker, but a man of ardent feelings 
who tried to convince the reader that his sympathies were 
fiormal and lawful. People endowed by nature with the 
invincible logic of common sense will, of course, easily see 
what ends Kireyevsky’s efforts are directed towards and will 
yield neither to his arguments nor to the ardency of feeling 
his articles are imbued with. 

Those that are weak, susceptible and given to bursts of en- 
thusiasm may be affected in the utmost degree by Kireyevsky’s 
tendencies, which are couched in good literary form, are to all 
appearance in complete accord with the interests of humane 
development, and are duly larded with sclentific terms and the 
names of the most up-to-date philosophers. 
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When Kireyevsky spoke of general historical problems and 
the needs of a people or mankind, he was quite out of his 
depth. He lacked the sweep of vision and force of intellect re- 
quired to embrace such questions in all their majesty and to 
avoid finding oneself, in discussing these questions, lost in 
some backwater thal provides no egress into the main stream. 
His ideas of Europe and Russia were all lopsy-lurvy. Innocent 
of the facts or lacking understanding of them, he tried to prove 
to the entire world of readers that what philosophy, history 
and politics needed to revive them was those very concepts he 
had been brought up on. When it came to questions of detail 
er some minor phenomenon that was within the compass of 
the man in the street, that self-same Kircyevsky proved a very 
clear-sighted judge, a willy crilic and an impartial umpire. 

His smaller arlicles are scallered with nu:erous apt observa- 
lions on our everyday life and on both the reprehensible and 
the comical happenings {o be met at every slep in our imma- 
ture society, Here, for instance, is what he had to say in an 
article entitled “Wit Works Woe on the Moscow Stage”: 

“Famusov's philosophy still turns our heads, Today, just 
as in his times, we fuss and worry without any cause, and 
baw and scrape without any profit to us, just for the pleasure 
of bowing; we live our lives without any purpose or sense; 
we come into contact with people without interest and part 
with them without regret; we search for brief pleasures but 
are not able to enjoy them. Today, just as in Famusov’s times, 
our houses are open to all, to the invited and the uninvited, 
the honest and the rascally. Our friendships are not based on 
congenialily of opinion, compatibility of character, identity of 
purpose in life, or even similarity of moral rules. We are com- 
pletely indifferent to all these things. Chance brings us togeth- 


er, chance separates us and again uniles us without any con- 
Sequences or significance,” 
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comings should be corrected. He considered that at the root 
of all the trouble lay the fact that “from under the Europeaa 
frock-coat the remnants of the Russian caltan protruded, and 
while we have shaved off our beards, we have not yel wasted 
our faces.” To heal the trouble, he thought, it was nec- 
essary to draw closer to Europe, learn ideas common to all 
humanity, and do away with isolation and immobility. These 
ideas were all correct and useful. However, in their positive 
assertions, i.c., when they state what should be done, one 
might notice the same abstractness, the lack of factual evi- 
dence that we have already seen in the article “The Nine- 
teenth Century.” As for their negative assertions, i.e, the enu- 
meralions of shortcomings, they contained much that is just 
and even original. Kireyevsky had a keen sense of the untidi- 
ness of Russian life, his writings expressing this feeling in a 
variety of forms. At times he unmasked the anomalies of ev- 
eryday life, at others he showed his sympathy with those peo- 
ple of merit who suffer in a close and stufly atmosphere, while 
sometimes he sorrowfully took to flight from the world of real- 
ity into the world of fancy or the realm of abstract speculation. 
His short article “Of Russian Women Writers” contained sev- 
eral heartfelt pages. He understood that any woman who 
wanted to express her thoughts to the Russian reading public 
came up against many obstacles, both positive and negalive, 
he understood that in our country women's right to work had 
not yel been recognized, that any woman who had been 
thrown upon her own resources was obliged to overcome the 
prejudices of some, the indifference of others and the lack of 
understanding displayed by yet others, that she risked death 
from starvation despite her being gifted and educated and full 
of a sincere desire to work honestly and usefully. If this state 
of affairs has changed and if today a woman writer of talent 
enjoys universal esteem, things were quite different in the 
thirties, when Kireyevsky wrote on the subject. At that time 
the reading public were far less numerous, and besides, prej- 
udice against woman's literary work ran high both in society 
and in the family. Here, for example, is a short account Kire- 
yevsky wrote of an interesting fact in the life and literature of 
the times. 
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“Recently,” he wrote, “the Russian Academy published 
poems from the pen of a Russian woman writer, whose works 
will hold a prominent place among writings by our poetesses 
and who has been quile unknown {ill now. It seems that 
fate has cut her off from people as though by a frightful abyss, 
for though she has lived among them in the midst of the capi- 
tal, neither have they known her nor she them, They have 
abandoned her, | know not why; she had abandoned them for 
her Greece, for that Greece which seems to have filled all her 
dreams and feelings. At least it is of that country that caoh 
verse of the several tens of thousands she has written speaks 
of. How strange—a girl of seventeen living in Russia in pov- 
erty, poor despite all her learning. With a knowledge of eight 
languages, with a gift for painting, music and dancing, to 
have studied the most varied branches of learning, to have 
worked ceaselessly all her early youth, to have worked from 
carly morn, to have worked even when resting, to have writ- 
ten three big volumes of poetry in Russian and perhaps as 
many in other languages, to have translated tragedies, Rus- 
sian tragedies, in her spare time—and to have done all this, 
only to die at seventeen in poverty, want and obscurity!”10 

In this living story of labour unnoticed, this ceaseless 
struggle against penury, this young life blasted in vain en- 
deavours, one can hear the voice of a man capable of feeling 
and understanding the tribulations of others. This story is a 
frightful reproach to our society, Why should a gifted girl, 
who put her all into her work and had considerable knowl- 
edge, devote her time to useless poems on Greece and fail 
to find in Russian life material for her work, and moreover dit 
in obscurity, helpless, unwanted and cold-shouldered by her 
environment? 

Kireyevsky felt very deeply for the constant anguish under- 
yone by the sensitive soul of a woman in its frequent collisions 
with the unsavoury sides of our life. He realized that a woman 
endowed with a lively aesthetic feeling could and should 
strive towards some sphere of beauty and harmony. 

Italy seems to have become her second fatherland,” he 
wrote of another authoress, “and indeed, who can tell? Per- 
haps to need Italy is the common and inevitable fate of all 
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those whose lot is similar to hers. Those whose first impres- 
sions are of the best life on earth, that of the beautiful; whose 
souls from their first awakening to life have been, so to say, 
nurtured on the flowers of art and education, in the warm [tal- 
ian atmosphere of the beautiful—perhaps for such as these 
there is no life without Italy; and the blue sky of Italy, the 
air of that country, full of sunlight and music, and the Italian 
language, imbued with the charm of languor and grace, and 
the land of Italy with the grandeur of its rich recollections 
studded with the magic creations of genius—perhaps all this 
is no whim of ihe mind, .but a requirement of the heart, the 
only air that can be breathed with ease by souls pampered 
by a profusion of arts and enlightenment." 

When he discussed a work of art, Kireyevsky involuntarily 
compared its harmony to the discordance in the life about him. 
He was keenly aware of the dissonance between the world of 
jancy and that of drab reality, so that his greatest aesthetic 
enjoyment turned into a feeling of subdued sadness. “All that 
is too ideal," he wrote, “even if outwardly edifying, brings up 
in the soul a feeling of sadness, coloured by some magnet- 
1c sympathy. Such is the lone and pure song which rises in 
glory above the discordant hubbub that would drown It out; 
such is the life of a girl with a dreamy and ardent soul, for 
whom, besides (he world of events, there exisis a purely inner 
world.” 1 would request the reader to disregard the external 
sentimentality that mars this passage, and to scrutinize its bas- 
ic idea and appreciate the temper of this outburst of pensive 
melancholy; I would ask him to put himself in Kireyevsky's 
place and in his times, so that he will see that there were real 
reasons for this sadness. 

Many outstanding thoughts are scatlered throughout Kire- 
yevsky’s articles; his purely literary articles displayed his un- 
failing aesthetic instinct. His short article on Yazykov’s!® po- 
etry was probably the finest of his writings. I shall quote 
several passages from this article that express the author's 
general altilude to general problems of life. 

“We often consider moral,” Kireyevsky wrote, “those who 
do not transgress decorum, though their lives may be paltry 
and their souls lacking any striving towards goodness and 
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beauty. If you have met a man of lofty feelings but one who fs 
also swayed by strong passions, stop and consider how many 
there have been to appreciate the beauty of his soul and how 
many have noticed only his mistakes. It is strange, but true 
nevertheless, that to win a good reputation in our society it 
is better to do nothing at all than to make mistakes at times, 
and yet, I will ask you, can anything be more immoral than 
indifference?” 

Here is a remarkable thought regarding relations between 
life and art: 

“But when there appears a poet.who is original, one who 
opens up new vistas in the world of the beautiful and thereby 
brings a new element into the poetry of his people, then the 
duty of the critic changes. The question of artistic merit be- 
comes secondary, and even the question of talent loses impor- 
tance. The idea that has inspired the poet assumes an interest 
all its own, one pertaining to philosophy. His entire nature 
becomes an idea and his creations acquire transparency, so 
that we not merely look at them but rather see beyond them, 
just as through an open window we endeavour to make out 
the interior of a new temple and see in it the god that has 
sanctified it. 

“That is why when entering the studio of an ordinary artist 
we may be amazed by his skill, but when we stand in front 
of a picture by a creative artist, we forget the art entailed and 
try to understand the idea it expresses, realize the feeling that 
gave birth to that idea and recapture in our imagination that 
state of soul in which it was conceived. Incidentally, the re- 
living of such states is given to artists alone. Ordinary mor- 
tals are able to catch only that which is purely human in the 
creative artist—his love, his yearnings, his moments of up- 
lift, his dreams and fancies, in a word, what goes on within 
his heart, regardless of the events of his creativity. 

“Thus at a certain level of perfection art destroys itself and 
Is turned into thought, becomes a soul.” 

The following is what Kireyevsky wrote about Yazykov’s 
poetry: 

“Ii we examine the impression created by his poetry, we 
thal! see that it affects the soul like the wine he sings of, like 
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that magic wine that makes us sce life in double: one of these 
lives is hemnied In, petty and pedestrian; the other is festive, 
poetical and spacious. The first compresses the soul, the sec- 
ond dilates it, elevates it and fills it with rapture. Between 
these two existences lies a bottomless abyss, across which 
fate has thrown several bridges for the soul to pass from one 
life into another: these are love, glory, friendship, wine, 
thoughts of fatherland and of poetry, and finally, those min- 
ules of heedless and care-free merriness when the sounds of 
one's heart drown out the voice of the surrounding world, 
sounds to which the heart owes its own youth in greater 
measure than to the fortuitous circumstance that has evoked 
them.” 

I have perhaps fatigued the reader with quotations, but 1 
have wished to give the fullest possible idea of the better side 
of Kireyevsky's literary activities, a side which reflected his 
ability to sympathize with all human sensations and feel for 
all human weaknesses and sufferings. Kireyevsky was born an 
artist, but for some reason considered himself a thinker. He 
was impressionable, sensitive, responsive, amenable to the in- 
fluence of others and liable to get caught up by the ideas of 
others. His mind was not original, but constantly reflected the 
ideas and sympathies of the milieu he lived in and loved. In 
his youth he lived on what had been inculcated upon him in 
his childhood; when he was in foreign parts, he was impressed 
by the “first-class minds of Europe" and felt drawn to- 
wards Western education, which he knew somehow from hear- 
say and the philosophical treatises of Hegel and Schelling. 
When he returned home and heard the clanging of Moscow 
church bells, he became firmly rooted in the old tradition that 
the Vremya'? magazine so regrets, and imagined himself a rep- 
resentative of Slavonic philosophy needed for the salvation 
of the corrupt West. However profound the error Kireyevsky 
fell into, it was the organic outcome of the basic features of 
his character, features expressed in several brilliant thoughts 
and emotion-charged pages. 

The thing is that there are people incapable of looking with 
a cool and critical eye on everything around them; for them 
it is a necessity to love ardently, devote themselves to some 
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cause, render selfless service to some principle or even lo some 
individual. When such people are able to harness themselves 
to the service of some great and genuine idea, they perform 
great exploits, become benefactors of their peoples and win 
the gratitude of contemporaries and posterity. But when they 
ere mistaken in the choice of their idol, they fall into laxity of 
morals and become enemies of progress, being the more dan- 
gerous the more zealously and whole-heartedly they grow at- 
tached to their false idea. Kireyevsky felt that many needs of 
the enlightened mind could not be satisfied and that many fea- 
tures of the everyday life about him offended human dignity, 
What could he do under the circumstances? He could only 
fight against those aspects of life that could be changed, and 
put up with those that were beyond the power of the individual, 
While outwardly reconciled to such things, he had to defend 
himself against the corrupting influence of that life; while ac- 
tually eschewing any open struggle, he had to be on his guard 
and preserve his intellectual independence amidst the chaos of 
ignorance, violence and prejudice. However, living in this 
fashion, without active struggle or passionate attachments, 
meant living in complete negation, believing neither in him- 
self, others, nor in any idea, meant realizing the desolateness 
of the present and doubling the possibility of a better future. 
Very few people are capable of settling down to such a sad 
view of life; to live with complete doubt in the field of life 
and science calls for considerable soberness of mind and a 
rere strength of character. Kireyevsky possessed neither of 
these traits. Though he suffered from certain features of life, 
he was able neither to grow accustomed to these features nor 
to achieve complete indifference towards life. The wrongs 
about him prevented action on his part, but not escape into 
the world of fancy, where he indeed found sanctuary, taking 
with him his dialectical subtlety, which helped him to prove 
to himself and others that his dreams were no dreams but 
facts of reality. Had Kireyevsky been a thinker, had he been 
concerned not with the convenience of this or that world out- 
look but only with the measure of its real worth, he would not 
have taken to finding solace in the play of his fantasy. Had he 
been purely a poet, he would simply have surrounded himself 
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with the creations of his own imagination, without attempting 
to link up these creations with the facts of real life. Unfortu. 
nately, these two rarely compatible elements were fused in Ki- 
reyevsky. By nature he was an artist, but in his development 
he was a disciple of the German philosophers. He was always 
wrapped up in dreams, but the things he sang of were unfor- 
tunately not of the realm of poetry. Instead of depicting his 
own feelings and the tenor of his soul, or at least some event, 
important or petty he took the most abstract themes and 
wrote poems in prose on European civilization, the relations 
between the West and Russia, and on new principles in phi- 
losophy. Works of that kind usually prove to be poor poems 
and poor reasoning. 

The author’s own temper could not find free and lyrical ex- 
pression because it was fettered by logic, by dialectics and 
the face of the real facts. As for his logic, it is below all crit- 
icism, because its aim is to prove correct only that which is 
pleasing to Kireyevsky. As the collector of material for his 
biography wrote, evidently with the purpose of praising Kire- 
yevsky, “The logical conclusion was always the consumma- 
tion and justification of Kireyevsky’s inner belief and never 
lay at the root of his conviction.” Only those passages are 
pleasing in Kireyevsky's works in which he is purely a poet 
and voices the spate of feelings within his breast. His short 
novels, only one of which—The Opal—was completed, are very 
poor, because in them the mind is the prevalent feature. They 
are little more than allegories or compositions on given 
themes. Kireyevsky lacked the creativity required to produce 
something artistically integral. His dreaminess found expres- 
sion only in the general direction of his thought, his ardour 
being rare and short-lived. I have quoted almost all the pas- 
sages in which Kireyevsky has been carried away by his feel- 
ings and produces a strong and quite harmonious impres- 
sion on the reader. There are few such passages in the two 
volumes under review, and these are lost in the midst of 
hundreds of didactic, tiringly tedious and absolutely useless 


pages. 
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The trend followed by Kireyevsky after twelve years of inac- 
tivity is known as the Orthodox-Slavic.14 Elements of this ten- 
dency were present in the basic theses of his “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” but these were developed in full and reached ample frui. 
tion in his reply to Khomyakov, his letter to Count Komaroy- 
sky, his critical articles in the Moskvityaninis magazine, and 
in his last philosophical article which adorned the pages of 
the late Russkaya Beseda magazine. In the main, all these ar- 
ticles were devoted to a comparison of European civilization 
with the Russian. The existence of an original Russian civili- 
zation that had flourished in the past and had been crushed 
by the reform effected by Peter was an irrefutable fact in 
Kireyevsky’s eyes, one requiring no proof. This Russian civili- 
zation was lauded to the skies by Kireyevsky, who found it 
infinitely superior to the Western. He dwelt on this comparison 
with special fondness and a touching patriotic self-satisfaction, 
The chief advantage he found in Russian civilization lay in its 
not having been pervaded by rationalism, its not having been 
subordinated to the rule of reason. I shall quote a passage 
from his letter to Count Komarovsky with the purpose of proy- 
ing that Kireyevsky considered this feature a real and impor- 
tant advantage and thought the activity of reason most danger- 
ous. It is dull and lengthy, but from it the reader will see how in- 
volved Kireyevsky’s world outlook was and will learn that Rus- 
sian civilization stood immeasurably higher than the Western. 

“Let us pause here and sum up everything we have said 
about the difference between Western European and Old Rus- 
sian enlightenment, since the features we have mentioned will, 
I think, suffice to reduce them to a single denominator and 
thereby deduce a clear definition of the character of both 
aes of education. 

“Christianity reached the minds of the Western 
through the teachings of the Roman Church alone_—in aia 
it was kindled in the refulgence of the entire Orthodox Churetr, 
My the West theology assumed the character of rational ab- 
paper he the Orthodox world it Preserved its inner integ- 

¥ of the spirit; there they had schism in the forces of reason 
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—here a striving to thelr living union; there: they had move- 
ment of the mind towards the truth through a logical chain 
of concepts—here a striving towards the truth through an ins 
ner elevation of the consciousness towards integrity of the 
heart and concentration of the mind; there they had seekings 
after outward and dead unity—here a striving towards an in- 
ner and living unity; there the church became interlaced with 
the state, combining spiritual power with the temporal, and 
confusing the ecclesiastical and the lay in a single structure 
of mixed character—in Russia the church stood aloof from 
temporal aims and structures; in the West were scholastic and 
law universities—in ancient Russia monasteries of prayer 
which concentrated within themselves the highest wisdom; 
there they had a rational and formal study of higher truths 
—here a striving towards their living and whole cognizance; 
there they had a commixture of pagan and Christian learn- 
ing—here there was a constant striving towards the purifica- 
tion of the truth; there they had statehood deriving from the 
violence of conquest—here it derived from the natural develop- 
ment of the people's life, which was pervaded by the unity of 
their basic belief; there they had hostile division into social 
estates—in ancient Russia we had a harmonious whole, with 
natural variety; there they had artificial links between feudal 
castles and the land around them held in fief, these forming 
separate states—here there was harmony of the entire country 
as the spiritual expression of an indivisible unity; there land- 
ed property was the primary foundation of civil relationships— 
here it was merely the chance expression of personal relation- 
ships; there law was grounded in form and logic—here it was 
rooted in life; there law inclined towards outward justice— 
here preference went to inner justice; there jurisprudence tend- 
ed towards a formal code—here, instead of the external nex- 
us between one form and another, it sought inner links be- 
tween legal convictions and those of religion and life; there 
laws emerged artificlally from the ruling school of opinion— 
here they were brought forth in a natural way from conditions of 
life; there improvements always came through forcible changes 
—here by an orderly and natural development; there they 
had the commotion of party passion—here we enjoyed the sta- 
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bility of a basic faith; there they had the vaguries of passing 
fashion—here we had an established way of life; there they 
had the precariousness of arbitrary self-will—here there was 
steudfastness of family and social relations; there they had 
flaunting luxury and an artificial mode of Ilfe—here we had 
simplicity of requirements and the cheerfulness of moral cour- 
age; there they had effeleness born of day-dreaming—here 
we had a wholesome integrily of sensible forces; there they 
had {nner uneasiness of spirit combined with a rational con. 
fidence In their own moral perfection, while the Russian en- 
Joyed a profound calm and peace of Inner consciousness com- 
bined with a constant mistrustfulness of himself and a bound- 
less striving towards moral self-perfection. In a word, they 
had duality in soul, duality in thoughts, duality In science, 
duality in the state, in the estates, in society, family 
righls and duties, in conditions of morality and the heart, 
In the sum and the individual features of man’s private and 
social life; in Russia, on the contrary, the dominating tenden- 
cy was towards a wholeness in all aspects of life—the inner 
and the outer, public and private, speculative and everyday, 
artificial and moral. Therefore, if what we have said is true, 
then contrasts of duality and unity, the rational and the rea- 
sonable will be the final expression of West-European and Old 
Russian education.” 

The reader should not lose sight of the fact that all the great 
merits Kireyevsky speaks of belong exclusively to the civill- 
zation of Old Russia. We, present-day Russians, must only 
sigh al the thought that we have been deprived of these bless- 
ings and in our extreme corruptedness have lost even the 
power to love and honour the good old times, The researcher 
into the life of those distant days might object that conditions 
were atrocious in Old Russia, that people were beaten to death 
under the knout, that torture was normal legal procedure, that 
slavery or bondage existed on the most extensive of scales, 
that husbands would whip their wives with silken or leather 
lashes, while guardians of morality, like the venerable Sil- 
vester, only cautioned them not to whip wives over the face 
and the eyes without good reason. The researcher might cite 
numerous objections of this kind, but Kireyevsky would pay 
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Uwem vo heed. He would say that these were pelty, external 
and fortuitous happenings that had no bearing upon the in- 
ner idea, that the essence of our civilization was unaffected, 
(hat its principles were lofty and infallible, despite all the mis- 
chief that might take place under the protection of those prin- 
ciples, The researcher would, of course, be unable to find any 
answer to such convincing arguments. Like that Imaginary re- 
searcher, we bow low before the inscrutable wisdom of the 
thinker-poet and, in the trepidation of living hope, strain our 
ears to catch his promise of a better and enlightened life. From 
the following passage we Icarn that there fs still hope for us, 
that there is possibility of our salvation: 

“However, the roots of education in Russia still lie in Its 
people, and, what is most important, in its holy Orthodox 
Church, It is therefore on that foundation and on no other that 
the firm edifice of Russia’s education should be erected.... 
That building can be completed only when that class of our 
people that is not exclusively engaged in gaining the material 
means of life and has therefore been entrusted with the privi- 
lege of developing our social consciousness—when that class, 
I say, till now pervaded by Western ideas, realizes the one- 
sidedness of European education; when it comes to feel keenly 
the need for new intellectual principles, when with its reason, 
thirsting after the full truth, it will turn to the pure source of 
the ancient Orthodox faith of its people and with a sensitive 
heart, will listen to the as yet clear voice of that sacred faith 
of the fatherland emerging from the native life of the Russia 
of old, then, by escaping from the yoke of the rationalistic 
systems of European wisdom, the Russian educated man will 
find, in the depth of that peculiar, living and whole teachings 
of the holy fathers of the church, which Western concepts are 
unable lo undersland, the most complete answers to the prob- 
lems confronting the mind and the heart and which most of 
all trouble the soul, so deceived by the latest results of West- 
ern consciousness. In the previous life of his fatherland, he 
will discover the possibility of understanding the development 
of another kind of education." 

I have nothing to add to these words. They speak for them- 
selves. 
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In conclusion, I shall say a few words about a critical ar. 
ticle published in the Sovremennik under the title “A Moscow 
Opinion.” In the absence of proof or argument this article can 
vie with the philosophical poems of Kireyevsky himself. 

All representatives of the Orthodox-Slavic trend—Kho. 
myakov, K. Aksakov and Kireyevsky—are tarred with the 
same brush, it is asserted; their forelveads carry the same Slay. 
ophile label, and they are in equal measure without any in. 
dividuality of their own. Slavophilism is described as a kind 
cf intellectual epidemic that has descended on Moscow and 
infected quite a number of very honest and intelligent people. 
The external symptoms of Slavophilism have in the main been 
described in this article, but from this description the reader 
will fail to gather an idea of the beginnings of this movement 
and why it has made such an appeal to Kireyevsky, Khomya- 
kov and company. If dyed-in-the-wool obscurantists regard 
any innovation as blandishments coming from the Adversary 
and sent to tempt and destroy Orthodox Christians, it must be 
admitted that some desperate and hot-headed progressists look 
upon Slavophilism and the like as a monstrous and inexpli- 
cable creature of the forces of darkness and evil. Obscurantists 
and progressists are in no way alike, but when they engage 
in battle against things they hold ‘hostile to their way of 
thought they both exceed the limits of prudence, lose the ca- 
pacity of cool analysis, and, falling into declamation, strike 
the wrong note, rendering a disservice to the cause they 
would defend. 

Instead of tracing the evolution of Kireyevsky, Khomyakov 
and other Slavophiles, instead of considering the features in 
these people which gave birth to their distrust of reason, in a 
word, instead of explaining Slavophilism as a psychological 
fact, the critic in the Souremennik has entered into an abso- 
lutely useless polemic with the theses brought forward by 
Slavophile theories. 

It would be really strange to enter into argument with the 
Slavophiles, A sensible man will neither try to refute their 
staccato of ejaculations nor ridicule their incoherent speech. 
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He will observe and study causes and development and com- 
municate the results of his studies to others who are able and 
wish to listen to him. 

Slavophilism is not an epidemic brought with the wind. It is 
a psychological phenomenon that has arisen as a result of un- 
satisfied needs. Kireyevsky was anxious to live a reasonable 
life, enjoy everything that the soul of a living man desires; 
he wanted to love and believe.... He could not find the right 
material in the life around him, and yet he came to love It, 
and idealized it, giving it vivid colours and becoming a Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance like the unforgettable Don Quixote 
who so loved the fair Dulcinea del Toboso. Slavophilism Is 
Russian quixotism. Where there are windmills, the Slavophiles 
see armed heroes of Russian folklore; hence their vague but 
vociferous phrase-mongering about the Russian folk character, 
Russian civilization and the future influence of Russia on the 
intellectual life nf Europe. . 

All this is quixotism, always sincere, often touching, but 
mostly groundless. 


ESSAY ON THE HISTORY OF LABOUR 
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The history of mankind presents an endless variety of per. 
sons. events, ideas and strivings, political systems and moral 
upheavals. Behind this variety of forms there lie and slowly 
develop man's two fundamental needs, without  satisfyi 
which he can neither better his material and intellectual con- 
dition, nor even sustain the precarious existence of his person 
and his kind. The first of these needs is that, like all other anj- 
mals, man must protect his body from the destructive action 
of nature around him; he must eat to make good the inevi. 
table losses occurring in his system; he must cover his body to 
Preserve in it the required amount of animal heat: his body 
must be protected from too sudden changes of temperature 
and the harmful action of ‘humidity, excessive heat and cold. 
In a word, man must provide himself on earth with dwelling, 
food, clothing and various other material guarantees of life. 
This primary need, however, can be met only under the indis- 
pensable condition that another need, also of extreme impor- 
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Annals and legends abound in narratives of exploits 
performed by conquerors, Colossal pyramids still tower over 
the plains of Egypt. On the one hand, we see vast masses of peo- 
ple encountering vast masses of other people like themselves; 
we see natural allies and helpmates destroying one another 
with peculiar pleasure. On the other hand, we see people strug- 
gling with nature and overcoming tremendous difficulties and 
obstacles in order lo rough-hew and build up a pile of stones 
that will give them neither food, clothing, nor a dwelling- 
place. 

In either case, men’s activities have obviously run counter 
to their fundamental needs, and yet, these same needs, based 
on the great and immutable laws of nature, affect 
those that act contrary to them. First of all, the idea of 
the conqueror, and that of the pyramid-builder can be carried 
out only with the cooperation of multitudes of people who unite 
their efforts for the attainment of one common purpose. This 
means that here, too, man’s need to associate with another re- 
mains in full force. Secondly, the warriors who [ollowed a con- 
queror and the stone-masons who worked for the builder, being 
unable to obtain food by their own labour, were compelled to 
get their food from others. In this way, man's second need, that 
of struggling with nature and wresting from it the substances 
necessary to sustain life, also remains in full force. Neither 
the military genius of Alexander of Macedon, nor the harsh 
will of the Egyptian Pharaoh Cheops! could for one single 
moment arrest the action of the great laws of nature. The ob- 
jectives of both of these, while constituting their own property, 
could not be achieved unless the laws of nature were observed; 
but since their objectives are things apart [rom man’s natural 
needs, their pursuit and attainment bring inevitable his- 
torical retribution in their wake. Diverted [rom occu- 
pations that provide men with food, clothes and other ameni- 
ties of life, and used instead for the devastation of other peo- 
ple’s lands or the erection of enormous and useless edifices, 
men's healthy efforts are ultimately Jost in mankind's general 
economy. The edifice produced by these efforts is barren; there 
is no positive benefil to make good the destruction; the work- 
men who have to feed the warrior and the stone-mason work 
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hard but get little for themselves; the warrior and stone-ma- 
son, in their turn, get only the barest necessities. This means 
that they all work till they are exhausted, associate with one 
another without any desire to do so, and eat poor food, wear 
filthy clothes, and become more poverty-stricken and dull- 
witted as the years go by. 

Numerous and irrefutable historical facts prove in practice 
that wars have always had a disastrous effect on both victors 
and vanquished; the seeming might of the conquering stale has 
been bought at the cost of internal impoverishment, the suffer- 
ings and the ignorance of the conquering people: this might, 
based on an unnatural expenditure of forces, has not as a rule 
been of long duration, and has ended in a fall that has been 
the deeper and the more complete the greater the efforts made, 
and the more splendid, consequently, the transient manifesta- 
tion of power. As regards the pyramids, suffice it to say that 
they were built with slave-labour and that the slaves’ lives 
were squandered as lavishly as was their cheap labour. 

The pages of world history abound in different kinds of war- 
fare and in diverse kinds of slavery. The transition from one 
kind of warfare to another and from one form of slavery to 
another is called by the euphonious name of historical prog- 
ress. Both warfare and slavery have existed right down to 
our times; war has hitherto heen called by its real name, where- 
as in most enlightened states slavery is concealed under dif- 
ferent forms and names less offensive to well-educated and 
compassionate eyes and ears. What it was that brought wars 
and slavery into the world and why they have flourished down 
to our own times are questions that can scarcely be decided 
incidentally, and it will therefore be sufficient for our purpose 
to draw the reader's attention to the fact that the historical 
development of mankind, which is still under the influence of 
war and slavery, has at no time fully satisfied man’s two 
basic needs, on which depend the happiness and the perfect- 
ing of individuals and entire peoples. Many extraneous in- 
—— have constantly prevented man from devoting all his 

orts to a peaceful and consistent struggle with nature; 
fogeacered by wrong relations between man and man, these 

Influences have, by the very fact of their origin and existence, 
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never allowed people to draw closer to one another in euch a 
way as to find helpers, partners and allies in one another at 
any time. These outside influences, which have nothing in 
common with the laws of nature, are very numerous and 
varied in character in each of the newest societies. They are 
so numerous and so interlaced with one another that they 
completely conceal from the investigator's eye the real nature 
of man and the true meaning of his necessary struggle with 
objects and forces in the world about him. 

In the face of such a situation the scholar must behave in 
the way the student of natural history does on percelving that 
the phenomenon under investigation is subjected to the in- 
fluence of several forces which act in different directions. He 
removes all irrelevant influences and observes the phenomenon 
in complete isolation from all others; next, he introduces into 
his experiment one of the previously operative influences and 
studies the changes evoked thereby; then a second influence 
and a third are examined one by one, and so on to the last one, 
thus ultimately reaching a general conclusion, where each in- 
fluence is allotted its proper place. Of course, the student of 
natural history has an enormous advantage over the historian 
in that he can actually hold the object of his researches in his 
hand and prove his statements by direct experiment; he can 
really isolate the phenomenon in question, whereas in similar 
cases, the historian is compelled to confine himself to argu- 
ments, hypotheses and theoretical calculations. But however 
poor the historian'’s weapons as compared with the complicat- 
ed apparatus at the disposal of the naturalist, however con- 
jectural the conclusions of the former in comparison with the 
positive knowledge of the latter, man's desire to learn some- 
thing of the past tile of his race or discuss the existing forms 
of life is so strong that it always makes him forget the imper- 
fection of his instrument and the doubtful nature of his con- 
clusions. 

I feel assured that my readers are interested in questions 
dealing with mankind as a whole, and so I hope that they will 
not be averse to reading the following essays, which set forth 
the well-known American thinker Carey's? ideas on the sig- 
nificance and historical development of human labour. In order 
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not to become entangled in those existing forms of life which 
are more or less pathological phenomena, and not to mistake 
these phenomena for the natural manifestations of a normal 
life, we shall start with purely theoretical statements, so that, 
taking into account one influence after another, we may later 
gradually get to the actual facts and to such imposing chron- 
ic disorders as, for example, colonial policy, the manufacturing 
system, and the economic doctrine of enlightened and mighty 
Britain. 


pie 


Geological researches into the various formations of the 
earth's crust and fossilized remains of organic bodies provide 
irrefutable evidence that man appeared on the earth in the 
latter period of its formation. Thousands or perhaps millions 
of years passed over our planet before organic life attained 
the variety, the complexity and the perfection displayed by the 
higher classes of mammals, viz., apes and human beings. En- 
tire geological periods passed into eternity, entire mighly spe- 
cies of vegetation lived their time and, dying, were depos- 
ited as huge strata of coal; under later soils, curious breeds 
of animals, the lords and masters of primeval forests and 
inaccessible depths of the seas, were destroyed, leaving after 
them in the soft limestone rocks perhaps a few bones or per- 
haps only the imprints of their paws; untold millions of micro- 
scopic molluscs built up tremendous strata of chalk formations 
out of tiny chips of their shells; the sea changed its basin 
more than once; volcanic upheavals of the earth's crust broke 
through the strata of soil, pushing up mountain-chains and 
creating rocky islands amidst the boundless expanses of ocean; 
on the remnants of many vanished primeval worlds there ap- 
peared new forms of vegetation; in the place of arborescent 
plants and tree-ferns of the Carboniferous era, there arose the 
species of deciduous and coniferous trees we know so well; 
climates became clearly determined and the gigantic trees of 
virgin forests invaded humid soil that was warmed by the per- 
pendicular rays of the tropical sun; hideous saurians and winged 
dragons; colossal and unwieldy- mastodons and dinotheres 
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were succeeded by various species of herbivorous and car- 
nivorous animals which now form our herds or exercise the 
skill and bravery of our hunters. Our planet took up the po- 
sition which it occupies up to the present time, and it is this 
planet that finally became man's abode. To what degree this 
primeval man resembled us in physique, facial features, the 
strength and mobility of his mind—that, of course, no re- 
search can establish. We can only surmise that men lived on 
the earth for many centuries before they came to possess his- 
torical legends of any kind; even language and mythology, 
the earliest manifestations of feeling and thought, could not 
appear spontaneously and, like all other products of nature, 
came lo be developed and perfected by degrees. Possessing 
bul rudimentary power of speech and coping ineffectively with 
impressions received from his surroundings, communicating 
them with «ifficully 1o others and comprehending with diffi- 
culty the inarticulate sounds and vague desires of others, pri- 
meval man was probably a most miserable creature, if we can 
allow ourse]ves to presume that in physique he resembled his 
descendants. The future lord and master of nature, the direct 
ancestor of a Newlon or a Linnaeus, was the most abject slave 
of every one of the objects that surrounded him: he pos- 
sessed neither nalural weapons, nor natural defences from the 
inclement climate: he had nol even a stomach capable of di- 
gesting grass and leaves. He had sufficient reason to envy the 
powerful bear, the ram, with his covering of wool, and the 
cud-chewing buffalo. What he went through, how much suffer- 
ing he had to endure from hunger, cold, and from other ani- 
mals, from carnivorous beasts lo forest ants and mosquitoes; 
how many generations dragged out their miserable existence 
in dull fear and impotent despair—these are all questions to 
which the boldest imaginalion of the greatest poet is unable to 
give an answer. A faint reflection of these prehistoric and even 
premythical sufferings might be found in the gloomy and blood- 
thirsty nature of all primeval religions and rituals. The human 
sacrifices offered to placate the formidable and ever-wrathful 
forces of nalure were evidently a sinister memory of the un- 
equal and agonizing slruggle waged by generations, amid 
which were evolved in strained and painful efforts the first ru- 
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diments of language and the first outlines of religious concep. 
tions. 

And yet, this very nature that so ruthlessly tormented its 
new-born youngest son was that self-safe Mother Nature that 
supplies us in abundance with all necessities, the self-same 
nature that provides us with every means of enjoyment and 
over and above this, tunes the lyres of our mellifluous poets, 
What was it, then, that primeval man lacked? A mere trifle. 
Firstly, knowledge of that Mother Nalure. Secondly, the ability 
to draw close {o his fellow-man and find a natural ally in him, 
With every road that is embarked upon it is the first step that 
is usually the most difficult. An inventive mind’s first effort, 
which manifested itself in a man’s arming himself with a 
bludgeon of sorts, or trying to cross a small stream on a log of 
wood may, perhaps, have been the most amazing feat per- 
formed by mankind, the truest and most brilliant augury of our 
race's great future destiny. 

One man’s first attempt to approach another, an attempt 
expressing itself in a hideous growl, a twitching of the facial 
muscles and the restless movement of a hand was, in all prob- 
ability, more important and fruitful in its consequences than 
the’ most astonishing and complicated reasonings of the later 
creators of Roman law. Man's first successes in acquiring a 
practical acquaintance with the forces and laws of nature and 
in the creation of language as a mighty and unique instru- 
ment of communication were, naturally, slow and sluggish, 
but each subsequent step was easier and more rapid than the 
previous. The first semi-mythical legends, which usher in the 
history of each people, find men at a very high stage of men- 
tal development and matcrial well-being. Language had been 
perfected and could be employed for purposes that had noth- 
ing in common with the rude needs of animal life. It was lan- 
guage that became the vehicle of songs, cosmogonical myths 
and heroic epics. Man began to live by hunting and cattle- 
taising; he no longer stood in fear of wild beasts; he tracked 
them himself and pursued them; he had weapons; he thad suc- 
ceeded in reducing certain breeds of animals to submission 
and making them his property for all time. Finally, he did 
the same with plants, there arose a primitive agriculture, 
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which even in its rudest form presupposed an extensive knowl- 
edge of the forces and laws of nature; to become a tiller of 
the soil a man had first to discover that the seeds of certain 
plants contain nutritive substances; secondly, he had to learn 
that, put into the earth, seeds produce new plants; thirdly, he 
must have ascertained what kind of earth these seeds would 
sprout in, and further he had to find out in which season they 
had to be sown and in which harvested. All this information 
could be acquired only by experience, and soon comprised a 
number of wonderful discoveries, which completely eclipse 
steam-driven machinery and the electric telegraph, which are 
the pride and glory of our time. 

We do not appreciate the real value of these discoveries be- 
cause they have been in possession of the masses since time 
immemorial, but if we turn our imagination to the distant ages 
of hoary antiquity in which they were made, if we picture to 
ourselves how poor man of that age was in experience, knowl- 
edge and consequently in thought, then such discoveries will 
seem to us miracles beyond comprehension, or at least heroic 
feats performed by the infantile mind of primitive man. Such 
feats can be enacted only in a fantastic tale or an epic poem. 
That is the reason why I am compelled, in these essays, to 
take man and his relations with nature at a point of develop-. 
ment when the first, the most difficult and the greatest, discov-. 
eries were already a thing of the past. I shall thus be always 
taking for granted that language as an ifstrument of com- 
munication had been created, that the domestication of cer- 
tain wild animals had been achieved, and that the first, most 
important rudiments of agriculture had been discovered by 
the observant mind of ancient man. 
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Dissensions and clashes must have been frequent among 
hunters, shepherds and tillers of the soil in primordial times. 
These germs of future wars brought petty Caesars and Napo- 
leons into the foreground and introduced into the life of prim- 
itive people an element that had nothing in common with a 
consistent and orderly development of labour. 
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In order to remove this irrelevant element from our investi- 
gation, we must isolate one of the ancient tillers of the land 
and place him in an exclusive position. We want to know what 
should have occurred had no irrelevant obstacles distracted 
man from his peaceful and fruitful victories over the various 
natural forces aroun! him With this end in view, we will as- 
sume that a man and a woman, with language, the ability to 
tame certain breeds of animals and the rudiments of agricul- 
ture found themselves together on a desert island, rich in all 
the gifts of virgin nature. The island was large, the land fertile 
and plentiful and the setilers could take undisputed possession 
of those parts thal seemed the most desirable to them. Situated 
in valleys or along the banks of rivers and streams, these de- 
sirable places were unfortunately covered with the most luxu- 
riant vegelation; in one of them an abundance of moisture had 
formed marshland, in another the deep layer of black earth was 
overgrown with colossal forests. If the seltler could have dug a 
canal to drain a swamp or felled long-standing trees, the 
drained and cleared land would have rewarded his labours with 
abundant crops. Such labour, however, was beyond the individ. 
ual's strength. This man had none of the tools needed for 
such work. The use of metals was still unknown to our Robin- 
son Crusoe. He killed animals with a bludgeon, skinned them 
with a sharp-edged shell, and cut the flesh to pieces with a 
sharp flint, The same flint would help ‘him to whittle down a 
stick, the sharperfed end of which, charred in a slight flame, 
enabled the husbandman to make small holes in the friable 
soil, info which he cast seeds. A piece of sharp flint fastened 
to a stick with leather thong or a strip of hark formed an axe, 
With this axe a man could break a twig in two, or perhaps 
stun an animal or an enemy, but it stands to reason that 
one cannot! fell a large tree with it, just for the same 
reason as a canal cannot be dug with a sharpened stake. 
To clear one dessiatine® of fertile land the settler would have 
had to cut down and remove dozens or perhaps hundreds of 
large trees; then to uproot the slumps and free the soil from 
piles of windfallen logs and decaying tree trunks. Should the 
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settler have ventured on such a task, his desperate courage 
would in no case have been crowned with success: unruly veg- 
ctation would have followed hard on his heels, overrunning 
Lis crops and forcing him continuously to repeat the same 
hopeless labour. 

It is thus obvious that our settler’s very first attempt to hew 
down a gigantic tree with a primeval axe would show him 
how insurmountable the problem was; the close and humid 
air in the gloomy vaults of the virgin forest would cause him 
an unpleasant feeling of fever and volens nolens the settler 
would have to set off in search of a site with no luxuriant 
vegetation to deprive him of the warm and life-giving sun- 
shine, or hinder the ripening of his meagre crops. He would 
find a place on the brow of a hill where the soil was poorer 
than in the valley; in the settler’s eyes this quality of the soil 
would seem an advantage, because it prevented the giants of 
the forest from laking root there. In one way or another the 
settler could cope with the shrubs and weeds covering the hill- 
lop; his charred stake would do its work; the plot gradually 
became covered with lean ears of corn; the first yield was dou- 
ble the quantity sown; not a brilliant achievement certainly, 
bul one can get along somehow, if, besides tilling the land, 
one takes up bird-snaring, hunting or gathering the fruits of the 
forest. Of course, the rich soil of the valleys might have pro- 
duced a twentyfold crop, but that sol! had proved impractl- 
cable and our Robinson could only gaze at it as the “young 
Peri” gazed at her lost Paradise 

We must not think, however, that Robinson Crusoe cherished 
a particular longing for the rich soil. For the time being, 
the advantages and valuable qualities of the latter expressed 
themselves in an abundance of humidity and forest vegeta- 
tion hostile to him. A poor agronomist and a poor thinker, 
Robinson Crusoe probably never imagined that in time this 
same soil would provide his descendants with abundant crops. 
Regarding the development of his own powers as perfectly nor- 
mal and unable to go deeply into the theory of the historical 
process, he could never imagine that posterity would 
be in possession of such faculties and secrets of nature as 
would make them complete masters of their environment. Since 
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he could not foresee the great future, and submitting to phys- 
ical necessity, Robinson Crusoe settled on a dry bill where he 
gathered fd harvest only twice as large as what he had sown. 
Meanwhile Robinson's {amily was getting larger: the growin; 

children aided their father and mother in pe work as wis 
not beyond their childish strength; the settlers’ requirements 
increased, and with them their forces; the number of minds 
increased with the number of working hands; when they came 
up against natural phenomena, father, mother and children 
pooted experiences and observations and through their sim- 
ple experience gredually improved their material condition. 
The increase of population certainly had its drawbacks; it 
was harder for five people to live in peace Than for two: per- 
haps dissensions and squabbles happened on the island, to avoid 
which we were compelled to remove Robinson Crusoe and his 
wile to this peaceful haven. But Jest such disturbances should 
bring confusion into our theoretical reasoning, we shail as- 
sume once and for all that peace and quiel reigned on our 
island, and that each one of the settlers enjoyed the fruits of 
his own labour, without ever turning to bis own use the labour 
of a weaker neighbour. 

Iam well aware that an assumption of this kind has no his- 
torical grounds to rest on; that things are different in reality, 
both on islands and on continents; { only want to remind the 
reader that we are studying the question of human labour, 
drawing conclusions which should be the right ones if the ele 
ment of labour were nut confused by different untoward cir- 
cumstances. We place man face to face with mature and we 
ask: to whom will the victory be, 1o man or to nature? The 
question is simple and, for fear of complicating it for the lime 
being, we must take care continually to keep out of the pic- 
ture any kind of conflict between man and man. Thus we shall 
assume that our colonists are fruitful and multiply and that 
centuries pass over Peaceful Haven, bringing with them great- 
ex requirements and a larger labour force and without excit- 


another. Under these conditions the settlers’ well-being should 
be continuously on the rise, of which I am going to try to con- 
vince the reader by numerous and cogent arguments. 
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Oa the island there are mountains, which contain veins of 
various metals. To Robinson Crusoe those veins were dead 
stock, but to his descendants an accident has shown 4 way of 
deriving enormous advantage from them. Jn ancient times dis- 
coveries were not made as they are in our own days, when 
there exist learned researéh workers and practical technolog- 
ists. In these days we seek and find: in ancient times men 
came upon discoveries by mere chance; it follows, then. that 
in ancient times two elements were required for a discovery 
to be made: some lucky accident and the keen eye of a man ca- 
pable of turning the discovery to good use. The total number 
of these iwo elements, of course, grows with increase of the 
population. The more people, the more individual cases; the 
more people, the more keen eyes and astute brains there are. 
What does not happen to one, may happen to another; what es- 
capes the attention of one will be perceived by another; what 
a third wil] not understand the brain of a fourth will grasp. 
In one way or another, the first piece of copper ore will have 
fallen into a fire by accident and some sort of a red mass been 
produced. which has greatly amazed and, as a novelty, glad- 
dened the hearts of the colonists. It then occurs to somebody 
to (ry out the strength of the new substance; it appears that 
it can be a good substitute for flint and firetreated stakes; ag- 
ricullural implements are thenceforth considerably improved; 
it has become possible to delve deeper into the soil and to hew 
down small trees with less labour. The colonists’ fields have 
grown and crops have become more abundant, firstly on ac- 
count of their area, and secondly, owing to improved cultiva- 
lion. Encouraged by success, the colonists, without waiting 
for another lucky accident, try out the action of fire on differ- 
ent pieces of earth and stone. After many a fruitless attempt 
they come upon some tin-ore; they try mixing the tin with cop- 
per: the alloy proves harder than pure copper and leads to a 
fresh improvement in their implements; with improved mate- 
rial, the shape of tools is also perfected, the workers naturally 
turning to account the lessons of ever greater experience. 

At last they get to iron; iron-ore may have come their way 
before, but the former colonisis possessed neither the expe- 
rience nur the implements required for the extraction and forg- 
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ing of iron; now that there are men accustomed to treating 
copper and tin, and bronze spades and hammers exist, it is 
time for iron-ore to yield to man’s labour. Again a new metal 
brings about a beneficent revolution in all branches of produc- 
tion. Each achievement is thus a stepping stone to further and 
even more important achievements, With their iron implements 
the colonists now delve so deep into the soil that they reach 
strata of a different composition; under a sandy layer they find 
marl; beneath a stratum of clay they come to limestone, The 
mixing of these two layers considerably increases the produc. 
tivity of the soil. Becoming aware of this, the husbandmen 
devise implements enabling them to dig much deeper than their 
ancestors did. The charred stake has long since been ousted 
by a spade; now the spade in its turn makes way for the wood- 
en or iron plough. Owing to their greater weight these new 
implements are very exhausting for the labourer and the idea 
strikes him to use the strength of an ox or a horse. The new 
improvement considerably speeds up the work which also be- 
comes easier, and gives better results. More food is produced 
with the expenditure of less time and energy. Now, without 
fear of danger, incursions can be undertaken into those parts 
of the island where in the lifetime of the old Robinson Crusoe 
luxuriant forest vegetation held absolute sway. There are now 
ptenty of people, each armed with an iron axe and followed by 
beasts of burden that will promptly drag away felled trees, 
decaying logs, and heaps of fallen twigs and branches. 

In employing beasts of burden, the settlers notice that it is 
easier for the animals to draw loads that roll along the ground 
{han such that cause friction in moving. Proceeding along 
the road of gradual improvements, they come to inventing 
carts which make work considerably easier for the ox or 
horse. Possessing iron implements and means of conveyance, 
the descendants of Robinson Crusoe first of all succeed in clear- 
ing and ploughing some parts of the rich soil lying along the 
banks of rivers and streams, and secondly, are now able to use 
the big felled trees for building purposes. The rich soil yields 
adundant harvests, and the well-built log-huts provide many 
comforts and advantages. The dwelling of the colony's pro- 
genitor resembled a bear's den: Robinson had to content him- 
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seli with a cave where he had to sit in the dark or he suffocated 
by smoke when the cold weather forced him to build up a 
fire. Then comes a time when he can manage with the help 
of his sons to put up a wattle hut, which gives but poor pro- 
tection against rain, wind, cold, or heat; with time he gets to 
using the logs and boughs lying around in the forest and with 
great effort fashions from these a shapeless and uncomfort- 
able hut, in which there is some semblance of a door but nei- 
ther window nor flue. Darkness, smoke, and dirt torment the 
colonist's family. The discovery of metals is in every respect a 
turning-point in their mode of life. It is now possible to cut 
down large treeg and saw them into planks; skill is gradually 
acquired in getting great stone blocks out of mountain-sides 
and rough-hewing them to make them hold together; further 
acquaintance with the properties of different layers of soil 
leads the settlers to noling that dampened clay can easily be 
moulded into different shapes and then dried in the sun. In the 
log-cabin there now appear a plank floor, a window that can 
be closed up with planks and an oven built of stone and plas- 
tered with clay. The settlers’ health improves greatly since 
they no longer have to suffer from smoke, cold, or a filthy 
earthen floor; there is considerable gain of time, too, now that 
it has become possible to work in a hut that is no longer dark 
inside. 

Having satisfied their own wants, the settlers can attend to 
their domestic and working beasts. In past times their pigs, 
bulls and sheep lived under the open sky, and were put out to 
grass all the year round; in the cold months the colonists’s cave 
would become converted into a Noah’s ark, all the animals 
being herded together in that primitive dwelling-place, where 
they kept one another warm by the heat of their bodies. 
When the building process ‘has been facilitated by improved 
tools, when increased man-power has brought with it more 
complex requirements and tastes, the immediate proximity of 
even the most useful animals loses all attractiveness in the 
colonists’ eyes. Men and animals separate to their mutual ad- 
vantage. Caltle-sheds and pens are built, the animals get bet- 
{er care, milk and meat yields grow, and the breeds notably 
improve. 
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Centuries have passed over our Robinson Crusoe’s Peace- 
ful Haven. Among his numerous progeny there lingers only 
dim traditions of the far-off times when their forefather set- 
tled on the island, and the stories told about the first settlers’ 
sufferings and privations seem utlerly improbable to the young 
generation. Indeed ihese stories are hard to believe. At first 
the settlers numbered only two; a rich and extensive island 
was completely at their disposal, and yet they were often in 
direst need and with difficully warded off death from starva- 
tion. The colonists now number many thousands; the. island 
is not an inch larger than it was, and yet they are all well 
clothed and live in prosperity. It is obvious that this beneficent 
change has come about because they are so numerous and are 
the direct and lawful inheritors of the mass of age-old expe- 
rience accumulated by their ancestors and acquired at the dear 
price of past labours and sufferings. Each successive genera- 
tion is more numerous than the preceding; their life is richer 
and they devise new technical improvements which enable 
them to obtain more food and clothing with less muscular ef- 
fort and less expenditure of time. Possibilities are discovered 
of using the mighty natural forces of water, wind, and, finally, 
steam for industrial purposes. In the old days grain was 
crushed between two stones set in motion by men’s hands. The 
work was exhausting and the flour produced was of inferior 
quality, since’ much of the corn remained only half-ground. 
With time it was found that human labour could be replaced 
by that of a horse or ox. This was much faster and the flour 
was better. After that, when practical mechanics had made 
considerable progress, the milling of flour was entrusted to 
water-power or to the wind, workers who do not clamour for 
food and whose forces are immeasurably greater than the lim- 
ited strength of a man, a horse, or an ox, which gives out so 
soon. In this way a tremendous saving of labour and time 
was effected, the quantity of the grain milled being meanwhile 
increased in the same degree as its quality improved. 

Similar changes took place in the production of clothing. 
Robinson Crusoe was clad in the skin of a wild animal flung 
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over his shoulders, Since the primeval settler but seldom got 
the chance of killing a large beast whose skin could provide 
effective protection from exposure, clothing was a great rarity 
and served its purpose most inadequately. The scarcity of 
large skins produced the idea of joining several smaller skins 
by means of Icathern thongs. When Crusoe took to breeding 
domestic animals it naturally became much easier to obtain 
skins. Instead of being tied together, they could now be sewn, 
a sharp bone doing duty as needle, and fine tendons or cords 
made of twisted animal gut serving as thread. The happy idea 
of twisting strands of wool and vegetable fibre led to numer- 
ous improvements; the art of spinning, from which cloth manu- 
facture developed, was born. Then followed mechanical im- 
provements in the implements; the spindle yielded to the spin- 
ning-wheel; the primitive loom underwent successive improve- 
ments, and, finally, when the power of steam was used it 
made textile manufacturing amazingly easy and rapid. 

We know that all these discoveries and improvements were 
really made, and we can prove too that this was inevitable. 
There is no element of chance in the process, nor do these dis- 
coveries in any way depend on the personal qualities of those 
who placed them in the possession of all mankind. We look 
upon these men as the benefactors of our race, and feel grateful 
to them, because of that quality in our nature that makes us 
throw ourselves upon the neck of a man who brings us some 
glad tidings. Indeed, the existence of certain properties found 
in a substance no more depends on the discoverer's will than 
does a happy event upon the bringer of glad tidings. These 
Properties of the substance were unknown only because most 
people are weighed down by mechanical work, while the mi- 
Nority are either idlers, and occupy their minds with trifles, 
or invent ways and means of making the majority's burden 
still heavier. That is why only a few individuals can observe 
and think, work and realize what they are doing. These indi- 
viduals are endowed with brains; they are so few in number 
not because only a certain modicum of this kind of brain is 
allocated to a definite territory, but because the quantity allo- 
cated is expended most wastefully. Intelligent and useful peo- 
ple are rare exceptions, whereas they should be the rule. 
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{have no intentiem of detracting even a single inch of stat. 
ure from great genivaes, but I do with perfect conviction voice 
the thought that they tower so high above the run of mankind 
only hecause the common level has been brought unnaturally 
low by unfavourable circumstances. Man's great, rich and 
mighty nature, which In its glorious Infancy performed such 
fasta of mental heroism in the conquest of nature, becomes 
exhausted and distorted by conditions of Ife that are nothing 
bat a miserable and baneful departure from the great cause 
of productive and ever-expanding labour. We have often heard 
panegyrics to the wonderful Inventions of our age; It is certainly 
8 good thing that these Inventions should have heen made, 
but Ht Is nothing to be wondered st. One should rather wonder 
that they were made so late, that we know so little, as yet, of 
nature, that agriculture, familiar to men since time Immemo- 
tial, should have begun to apply the results of conscious ex- 
perience only in the thirties of the present century, and that 
only In a few places in Europe. 

Had Shakespeare not written Othello or Macbeth, the trage- 
dies of Othello and Macbeth would, of course, not have 
existed, fit the human feelings and passions portrayed in 
thene tragedies would doubtices have been known to people both 
from real Ilfe and from other literary sources, and, moreover, 
they would have been known In the past ns well as we know 
them today, Shakespeare only gave these feelings and pas- 
sions Individual form. However, neither machinery nor nat- 
wral lawe can sasimne Individual form. Of two different ma- 
chines built for one and the same purpose, one will always be 
more efficlent than the other and, consequently, will oust it, 
Of two different interpretations of natural phenomena one will 
never [all to be false and, consequently, will be rejected soon- 
er or later, There is no room for arbitrary personal will in 
the study and subjugation of nature, there can be no invent- 
ing here, for one has only to observe and understand, use forces 
that have eaisted through the ages and divine the age-old 
link hetween cause arnt effect. A discovery Is a meeting be- 
twem an eternal pheriomenon and mankind's elernal mind. 
‘That meeting is Inevitable, but it may occur svoner or later ac- 

ending to whether there are many of lew separate human 
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minds standing on a certain level of development and engaged 
in {ruitful labour and observation. Had Watt not discov- 
ered the motive power of steam, it would inevitably have been 
discavered hy somebody else, because this power existed in 
prehistorical times and will exist on our planet until the last 
poul A water has dried up and the last ray of hest vanishes. 
This power was discovered in the 18th century and not ear- 
lier, only becanse the further we penetrate into antiquity, the 
more elements hostile to labour will make themsetves felt, 
and the rarer, consequently, will become the chances for happy 
and fruitful contacts between natural phenomena and, the ob- 
servant mind of man. 

{n our hyprthesis we have kept away from Peaceful Haven 
all elements hostile to labour and association, which is why 
we have a perfect right to assert that on Robinson Crusoe’s 
{sland the entire course of inevitable discoveries and improve- 
ments will be incomparably more rapid than anywhere else 
in reality. 

In order to provide the reader with historical proof that 
the main practical discoveries have been inevitable and inde- 
pendent of separate individuals, I will remind bim of just 
one well-known truth, viz., that the Chinese adhieved quite 
independently the technical improvements that are the pre 
of present-day European civilization. If we assume that 
Peaceful Haven had gone on living its peaceful and reasonable 
Ife dawn to our own days, we should, with perfect consistency, 
have to admit that the inhabitants of the happy Island have 
become familiar with natural features and technical achicve- 
ments of which none of the advanced countries of Europe has 
the slightest notion. We know, of course, that we are very far 
as yet from having reached the limils of natural science, but 
that is not all; we cannot say at present, and have not that 
right, that this science has any limits at all; neither have we 
the right to assert that the forces of nature can ever be ex- 
hausted, On the contrary, when we look back on the road trav- 
celled by mankind and then turn our eyes on the boundless, 
{immeasurable vistas hefore us, we have every reason to think 
that mankind might, with every new generation, become more 
powerlul, wealthier. wiser, and happier, if only its development 
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were not impeded by endless and various internecine conflicts 
which absorb and wear down (he best and most important part 
of man's great and splendid mental and physical faculties. Hu- 
man nature has always been as capable of unlimited develop. 
ment as is the nature that surrounds him, always capable of an 
endless diversity of modifications and combinalions; but man 
could not all at once comprehend either himself or nature; 
even now he does not rightly and fully understand himself or 
the condilions of life necessary for his activities to be fruitful, 
his development rapid and efficient, and his happiness as per- 
fect as possible. It is from this incomplete and incorrect under- 
standing that fatal blunders come pouring forth, as from an 
ever-open Pandora’s# box, and it is only in these blunders that 
the causes of all poverty and all suffering are contained. 


v 


There were many reasons that made Crusoe content himself 
with the scanty crops yielded by the patches of poor and arid 
soil located on the hilltops. The rich soil of the valleys was cov- 
ered with age-old forests which the solitary and ignorant col- 
onist was powerless to cut down, and full of swamps he could 
not drain. Moreover, Crusoe did not know how to plough the 
soil at his disposal; the mineral! particles forming the various 
strata did not mix with one another; sand and marl, loam and 
limestone lay separate, so that but an insignificant part of the 
earth's productive forces came inlo play. Since Robinson's cat- 
tle wandered at large, the dung was wasled, the more so that 
the primeval agronomist probably knew nothing of its valuable 
properties. All these causes of poverly were gradually done 
away with as the population increased and accumulated knowl- 
edge gained from experience. By felling forests and draining 
swamps by means of canals, the laler colonists were able to 
descend into the luxuriant valleys; the parallel improvement 
in agricultural implements and development of rational cattle- 
raising enabled them to plough up and fertilize the plots of arid 
soil their ancestors used to scratch with charred stakes. In this 
way the transition from poor to rich soil was achieved through 
an increase in the number of working hands and improvement 
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of the means of cultivation. Such a transition must have taken 
place in the way we have outlined, but there is no need for us 
to consider it merely probable. We can confirm our hypothesis 
by all actual examples of colonizing to be observed in history. 

The settling of the United States is of such recent date that 
every step made by settlers on the new continent can be traced 
both in historical records and on the soil itself. Plymouth, the 
first British colony, was founded on a sandy coast in the State 
of Massachusetts. In the whole state the soil is marshy, but the 
Puritans who settled on the rocky hillsides chose the poorest 
parts of this meagre soil. In New York State the old railway 
passes along eminences on which the villages and hamlets of 
‘he first settlers were located. The new railway, on the con- 
trary, makes a bec-line across the richest valleys in the state, 
which to this day are undrained and uncultivated. The most 
fertile lands in Pennsylvania were long considered unfit for 
cultivation, the humid air of the swamps causing periodical 
fevers that distressed the settlers. In New Jersey the Quakers 
founded their first settlements on the sandy hillsides covered 
with sparse pine groves. Their descendants left these places 
when they succeeded in felling the oak forest which covered 
the rich soil and draining the low-lying lands where the while 
cedar grew. Fifty years ago the dry hill-lands in Ohio were 
much dearer than land in the valleys and on river-banks, where 
no one wanted to settle; hundreds of acres along the banks of 
the Susquehanna passed from buyer to buyer at one dollar or 
even a jug of gin per acre; today these lands have risen in 
price, while the hills, on the contrary, are abandoned and neg- 
lected. In Wisconsin the richest land in the state once went 
by the name of “ihe water meadows” which were the dread of 
the old settlers; these have now been drained without the 
agency of any hydraulic constructions; they were just mown 
year by year and trampled down by cattle; the superfluous 
water was evaporated by sun and air, and the farmer has been 
enabled to turn heavy layers of excellent black-earth to his ad- 
vantage. Along the banks of the Mississippi, below its con- 
fluence with the Ohio, lie millions of acres of very rich soil 
which have remained untouched and go by the sinister name 
of the Swamp. This extensive expanse is covered with forest 
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land and reed growths, and abounds in lakes of stagnant and 
decaying water which, favouring the growth of a varied vege- 
tation, infects the air with noxious emanations. When it bursts 
its banks, the Mississippi floods large areas of land on either 
side, enhancing their fertility with a sediment of silt but main- 
taining an excess of humidity that withstands the most cour- 
ageous efforts of the boldest colonists. The Swamp will justify 
ils name until large canals have drained off the lakes of stag- 
nant water and high dams have curbed the river's destructive 
proclivities. Constructions of this kind can be effected only by 
a numerous and enterprising population; they were far beyond 
the powers of the local planters, who looked upon slavery and 
routine agriculture as the cornerstone of their own welfare and 
that of society. It is owing to this state of affairs that this area 
has been inhabited exclusively by hunters, fishermen, and 
woodcutters—poor and semi-savage people, inured to daily 
danger, afraid neither of the beasts of the forests nor the ema- 
nations of the marshlands. We can frequently observe similar 
things along the Missouri, the Kentucky, the Tennessee and the 
Red River: the denser the population and the greater the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, the closer the farmers move down to the 
riparian lowlands; the sparser and poorer the population, the 
more exclusively is grain-growing centred an the meagre soil 
of the dry hills, farther and farther away from the river 
streams. In both Carolinas, in Georgia, Florida and Alabama, 
millions of acres of magnificent meadows and forest lands re- 
main undrained and uncleared, while the planters are exhaust- 
ing their meagre lands. 

Farmers who went to the Far West in search of fortune in- 
variably founded their earliest settlements in the hills despite 
the fact that they possessed excellent steel axes and spades. 
Good implements are most useful, but tremendous undertakings 
like the clearing of virgin forests and draining of extensive 
swamps cannot be carried out without a sufficient number of 
workers; therefore, the solution of this kind of problem is al- 
ways postponed to a more or less distant future. Any attempt 
to break this fundamental law and begin with the cultivation 
of fertile lands inevitably leads to failure and calamities; the 
crops rot before they ripen, the colonists die of fever, and the 
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new settlement perishes, crushed by the unsurmountable forces 
of virgin nature. Many such examples are furnished by the his- 
tory of the French colonies in Louisiana and Cayenne and the 
first English settlements in Virginia and Carolina. 

In Mexico the sandy soils of Potosi and Zacatecas, which 
have no natural supply of water and frequently experience dis- 
astrous droughts, are under cultivation, whereas the river- 
banks and the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, which are covered 
with luxuriant tropical vegetation and produce wild cotton, in- 
digo, maize and sugar-cane, remain untilled and unpopulated, 
The highlands of Tlaxcala and the dry soil of Yucatan are 
tilled, whereas fertile lands in Tabasco and Honduras lie un- 
touched. Monserrate, Santa Lucia and St. Vincent, rocky islands 
in the Caribbean Sea, are populated, while Porto Rico and 
Trinidad, the most fertile of these islands, remain in an almost 
primeval condition. In the Isthmus of Panama all (he wondrous 
might of nature in America has run wild; rain falls continu- 
ously for seven months on end, and forest vegetation grows so 
rapidly that the Panama railway would be overrun by forest 
growth in the course of a single year if it were not being con- 
tinually cleared. As might be expected, the Isthmus of Panama 
on either side of the railway is a wild tangle of plant life. 

In South America the same general law prevails on a vast 
scale. In the time of Pizarros civilization was to be found only 
in dry, mountainous Peru, which comprised the steep decline 
of the Cordilleras towards the Eastern (i.e, Pacific—7r.) 
Ocean. Peru is watered by small and rapid rivers which, unim- 
peded in their impetuous course, cannot form marshy low- 
lands. Moreover, the moisture-laden trade winds are arrested 
by the summits of the Cordilleras, the clouds brought by these 
winds discharging their moisture before reaching the plateaus 
of Peru and Bolivia, thus causing droughts and crop failures. 
Despite these drawbacks, it is in Peru that civilization was 
centred. Brazil, situated east of Peru, is watered by the great- 
est rivers in the world and can produce, in unlimited abun- 
dance, sugar, coffee, tobacco, spices, dye-stuffs and, in fact, 
everything that man can demand of tropical nature. Herds of 
buffaloes and wild horses roam her grasslands; precious metals 
lie all but on the surface of the earth. It would seem that people 
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had only to come and take possession of all these treasures, 
and yet the whole boundless basin of the Amazon and her 
enormous tributaries is till now one solid mass of virgin forest, 
We sce the same contradictory state of things holding good 
further south, if we compare the mountainous and populated 
coastline of Chile with the extensive, fruitful and yet almost 
untouched La Plata valley. 


VI 


In England, the dry soil of Cornwall has been cultivated 
since time immemorial; scarcely a hill in the country but bears 
traces of ancient settlements. At present these parts are looked 
upon as inferior lands and are usually used for grazing. 
In the days of the first Norman Kings, South Lancashire was 
mostly marshland from which the victorious army of William 
the Conqueror had great difficulty in extricating itself. These 
same places now produce rich harvests and provide pastures 
for herds of thoroughbred cattle. Plantagenet England abound- 
ed in forests which sheltered wild boars and wolves; in their 
place today we find arable lands far more productive than the 
areas cultivated in ancient times and in the Middle Ages. In 
the Scottish Highlands traces of ancient agriculture are to be 
found; to present-day inhabitants cultivation of these parts 
seems so improbable that they call these places “elves’ play- 
grounds.” In the Middle Ages a tract of poor land today re- 
garded with anything but esteem by tillers of the soil was called 
the granary of Scotland, On the contrary, places that were 
marshlands in the times of Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen 
of Scots are now excellent farm lands. In the Middle Ages the 
Orkneys held such a place of importance, now irretrievably lost, 
that they were once given to a Norwegian King as security 
for a sum they could never command today even if the buyer, 
besides sovereignty over the land, should also be granted the 
right of possession. The Orkney Islands were then valued 50 
highly only because better soil was inaccessible lo farmers. 
Today the inhabitants of these islands live in poverty, but we 
have no grounds for thinking that their standard of living has 
fallen since the Middle Ages. What was then regarded as 
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wealth ts poverly today, in the same way as 8 savage’s wealth 
may be utter poverty to a civilized man. 

In the times of Julius Caesar the most powerful Gallic 
tribes —the Arverni, Sequani und Aedui—lived on the slopes of 
the Alps, rich trading towns springing up on their lands; today 
these same areas are devoid of roads and the wayfarer who 
finds himself in these out-of-the-way parts is compelled to make 
his way across mountain torrents by stepping along tree- 
trunks laid across them and, more often, on stones laid in the 
water at some distance from one another. Such is the case with 
the “Le Morvan” territory, which covers an area of about one 
hundred and fifty square leagues with traces here and there 
of excellent military roads. Generally speaking, it is these wild 
parts of modern France that contain remnants of an ancient 
civilization: Bretagne, Auvergne, and Limousin, the Cévennes 
Mountains and the slopes of the Alps. All towns of any impor- 
tence known in the histories of the Capets, Saint-Louis and 
Philippe-Auguste, such as: Chalons, Saint Quentin, Soissons, 
Rheims, Troyes, Nancy, Orléans, Bourges, Dijon, Vienne, 
Nimes, Toulouse and Cahors, arose in high-lying places near the 
sources of big rivers or on eminences that form watersheds. 
Much of the finest land in France has up to now remained uncul- 
tivated, and the Journal des Economistes (1855) has drawn the 
government's attention to the necessity of draining the swamps, 

In Belgium the poor land in Limburg and Luxemburg was 
cultivated from times beyond human memory, while the land 
in fertile Flanders was untouched down to the 7th century A. D. 
In Holland it was a narrow and sandy stretch of land lying 
between Utrecht and the sca that enjoyed supremacy over the 
other provinces. This part of the country was called Holland 
and its significance finds adequate expression if only in its hav- 
ing given its name to the whole country. 

Scandinavian legends speak of the dwellers of the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula as originating in the South and speak of the 
banks of the Don as their earliest home. We thus see a whole 
people abandoning the rich soils of Southern Russia, and pass- 
ing by the fertile plains of central and northern Germany to 
find a homeland for themselves beyond the sea, and choosing 
the most mountainous and unpromising localities in that poor 
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land to settle in. The latter circumstance is evidenced by the 
fact that the traces of the most ancient dwellings in Scandi- 
navia as well as in Scotland are found on eminences. 

In their songs the Slavonic tribes that settled in Russia re- 
call their southern origin on the banks of the Danube. The ear- 
liest signs of civic life in our country appeared on the shores 
of the Volkhov and Lake Ilmen, where the climate is austere 
and the soil poor. Kiev was pre-eminently a military camp of 
the Slav princes. The people's life moved on to the North and 
North-East, struck root at Novgorod and Pskov, manifested it- 
self in Suzdal and Vladimir, colonized Vyatka and spread over 
the shores of the White Sea. Even in the sixties the northern 
parts of Russia, with the exception of their northernmost ex- 
tremities where the cold kills all vegetation, were more densely 
populated and better cultivated than the luxuriant steppes of 
the Novorossiisk region. As Tengoborsky® has very correctly 
pointed out, Pskov Gubernia ranks ninth in the relative area of 
arable land, taking precedence in this respect over Podolsk, Sa- 
ratov and Volhynian gubernias which, as we know, far exceed 
the former in soil fertility. 

In present-day Hungary the followers of Attila founded their 
first settlements on a sandy plain lying between the Tisza and 
the Danube; their descendants still live in these barren ex- 
panses, the fertile lands extending beyond the Tisza lying un- 
drained and untilled. 

In Italy, the Samnite Hills? and high-lying Etruria were 
being farmed, and Veii and Alba Longa were already consid- 
ered powerful cities, before the poor settlement of Romulus’ 
friends appeared in the lower reaches of the Tiber. In ancient 
times the mountains of Cisalpine Gaul® were inhabited, but the 
lagoons on the Adriatic coastline, where Venice now stands, 
were not peopled until the early Middle Ages. In Corsica, the 
huts of the inhabitants are scattered over the mountain-sides 
whereas the valleys, which are capable of producing tobacco, 
sugar-cane, cotton and even indigo, lie deserted. We have the 
same picture on the Balearic Islands, in Sardinia and in Sicily. 

In ancient Greece farming was begun much earlier in moun- 
tainous Arcadia and arid Altica than in the rich lands of Beo- 
tia. The Phocians, Locrians and 4lolians clustered on the 
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tocky highlands, while near them stretched the sparsely popu- 
lated and rich plains of Thessaly and Thracla. 

Egyptian civilization was born along the upper reaches of 
the Nile, its first capital being Thebes; thence it descended wilh 
the current to Memphis and, finally, much. later, overran the 
fertile Nile delta Alexandria was built on. 

The capital of Abyssinia stands 8,000 metres above sea lev- 
el, but the valleys are not populated. 

In India the Indus and Ganges deltas are covered with im- 
penetrable forests and almost all the valleys of great rivers lie 
in their pristine state, while on the mountain slopes the natives 
strain their powers to the utmost to earn a handful of rice a 
day or two rupees’ wages a month. In Ceylon and Java the in- 
habitants fear and avoid the fertile soil in the valleys, where 
deadly exhalations arise amid the mighty vegetation. 

This congeries of random facts taken from every part of the 
world, from the past and the present, from peoples at different 
stages of intellectual and social development proves to the hilt 
and from various angles the immutability of one general law. 
Man is constantly progressing from the worse to the better, 
from poor to rich soil, in exactly the same way as he progressed 
from a sharp shell to an iron or steel knife, from a fire- 
treated, sharpened stick to the plough, from a cave to a brick 
house, from the bow to the rifle, from animal skins to cloth and 
velvet. For these transitions to be achieved it was only neces- 
sary to give free play to the functions of the human organism. 
In man, as in all other animals, the urge to procreation is nat- 
ural, and life shows the procreation of human beings to be a 
condition sine gua non of all progress. 11 is natural in man to 
seek association with his like and indeed life has shown that 
only the joint efforts of men can successfully cope with nature. 
It is natural for men to seek for creature comforts for them- 
selves, and we see always and everywhere that ihe more stub- 
bornly they seek for these things, in other words, the harder 
they work with brain and muscle, the more rapidly do they bet- 
ter their condition. Man‘s every need can be met, and the more 
fully it is satisfied, the more means will be available of satis- 
fying it in the future. But from this the comforting conclusion 
should in no way be drawn that man's needs are really satis- 
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fied always and everywhere. There exist on our globe great 
numbers of various organisms that can all live and develop in 
an environment natural to them; on the other hand, each of 
these organisms can be placed artificially in a situation where 
it will either pine away or die. Place a fish on dry land; throw 
a bird into water, lock up a horse in one stall and a cat in an. 
other, placing a pood* of raw meat before the former and a 
measure of oats before the latter and you will see that the four 
organisms will perish; the first two very quickly, the others 
lingeringly. If a mischief-maker could be found who could thus 
shuffle and intermingle all existing organisms, the whole world 
would be covered with corpses in a very short space of time—a 
state of things which could not be put down to the simple action 
of natural laws, since the combinations producing such an amaz- 
ing coup de thédtre would be but the caprice of a single will. 
It is utterly impossible to destroy all organic life on the 
earth by arbitrary interference, but to impair the normal de. 
velopment of human labour in some one country is no difficult 
matter; not even ill-intent is needed—ignorance alone can 
produce artificial combinations in relations between man and 
man or in social relations; in the presence of such combina- 
tions the satisfaction of many of man's needs becomes an im- 
possibility and the very existence of these needs becomes a 
source of suffering and leads to death, just in the same way 
as the need to breathe kills a bird plunged into water, and the 
need to eat kills a cat that has found itself confronted wilh 
a measure of oats. Obviously, it is not the need that is to 
blame, but the abnormal combination. Every European nation 
has passed through many such combinations, but ‘human na- 
ture is so strong and resilient, and the natural course of 
events so much stronger and more powerful than faulty calcu- 
lations and arbitrary orders that, despite al] historical dis- 
asters, we still observe in the advanced countries of Europe a 
steady growth of population and a steady improvement in 
technical devices, due to which there is a constant striving to 
go over from poor soil to soil that is more fertile. But in 
some countries hostile influences were so strong that they pre- 
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vailed over the operation of man's natural strivings: the pop- 
ulation decreased, material well-being waned, technical skill 
and inventiveness were lost and man abandoned fertile land 
to try again to wrest a scanty subsistence from dry and bar- 
ren soils. The main causes of these sad phenomena are wars, 
enslaved labour and every form of arbitrary administration. 
It was in this wise that Greece and Italy were desolated in 
the latter years of the Roman Republic and under the Empire. 
The same scourge of depopulation has now come upon Tur- 
key, whose people find it hard to escape starvation, though 
the country contains some of the most fertile land in Europe 
and Asia. The rich valley of Buyukdere, which lies at the very 
gates of Constantinople, is not cultivated, so that grain has 
to be brought from the hills some forty to fifty miles away. 
The lands watered by the lower reaches of the Danube yielded 
rich harvests under the Romans but today small herds of pigs 
may be seen grazing there, their shepherds in a condition no 
less pitiful than their charges. The traveller will observe sim- 
ilar pictures of desolation in Asia Minor, in Syria, along 
the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates—in places where 
Greek civilization once flourished and where the land ran 
with milk and honey. All this was brought about partly by 
devastation wrought by wars of long ago, partly by a sys- 
tem of government that guarantees neither person nor prop- 
erty, and partly by the circumstance that Turkey, as a purely 
agricultural country, continually exports her raw products to 
distant markets, exhausts the soil’s productivity, and thus 
squanders her capital, becoming poorer and weaker with each 
year. 

The Southern, slave-owning States of America are much in 
the same position. Southern Virginia is studded with ruins of 
houses abandoned by the planters; the fields lie waste, grown 
over with heather and bracken; the owners have been compelled 
to seek new lands and, since the clearing and draining of 
rich soil is beyond their means, they naturally take to culti- 
vating dry hilltops, In these areas the decline of agriculture is 
due to two interlinked causes: the continuous export of raw 
produce which has exhausted the soil, and slave-owning, 
which ruins economic life. Raw materials were exported to 
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England because there were no local manufactures, and there 
were no manufactures because the spirit of enterprise was 
lacking; no spirit of enterprise is possible in a country where 
the majority of the population are flogged into working, while 
the minority squander their incomes without doing any work 
at all. Thus, slave-owning and exhaustion of the soil produce 
a vicious circle from which the Southern States cannot find 
a way out, do what they will. 


VIL 


i it were not possible to prove tangibly that agriculture 
arises on high-lying lands and descends into the valleys only 
after a certain period has elapsed, the idea of the possibility of 
progress, which is the cornerstone of a rational world outlook, 
would occupy a place side by side with old wives’ tales about 
the imminent end of the world. At first glance the proposi- 
tion sounds incongruous, but in this case, as in many others, 
the first impression will prove wrong. Fertile soil is invariably 
to be found in valleys and lowlands because each fall of rain 
washes soil particles from hilly ground down into low-lying 
places where these particles are deposited due to the natural 
action of gravity. If the primitive settlers could have worked 
the rich earth and had the multiplying descendants of these 
settlers been compelled gradually to plough the poor soils, the 
latters’ labour would obviously have been rewarded more and 
more scantily as the years went on. The more people were 
born into a community, the higher the farmers would have to 
ascend into the hills; and it would be at the cost of ever-in- 
tensified efforts that an ever-decreasing amount of food and 
other raw materials could be obtained. Under such conditions 
any increase of population would be an evil, bringing grealer 
poverty in its wake. There would be no time for devising tech- 
nical improvements, because the inhabitants would be devot- 
ing all their time to working for their daily bread; neither 
could all their efforts ensure them from frequent famines: 
moreover, technical improvements would be useless unless 

there were an increase in the quantity of raw materials 
which, in the final count, always determines the measure of 
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wealth. Progress could not even be thought of: impoverishment, 
hunger, infectious diseases would be the natural destinies of 
mankind, afflicting each successive generation more sorely 
than the preceding. Faced with prospects of this kind, even the 
most indomitable of idealists will capitulate and admit that all 
concern with moral or mental progress must be abandoned. 

There exists, however, a whole school of learned men who, 
without considering themselves robust idealists, believe it 
possible to reconcile the idea of progress with hostility to- 
wards growth of the population. We are alluding to the nu- 
merous followers of the over-famous teachers Malthus and 
Ricardo. It is common knowledge that the Malthusian theory 
maintains that population increases in geometrical progres- 
sion (1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32....), whereas production of foodstuffs 
increases in arithmetical progression (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6....). 
This disproportionate increase results in food shortage, pover- 
ty, starvation, and disease—in a word, all the hardships the 
garrison of a besieged fortress are doomed to suffer. In Mal- 
thus’ opinion England has already reached this disastrous 
state of things, and he holds that it is the excess population 
that causes pauperism and all the sufferings and crimes it 
gives rise to. Ricardo’s ideas refer to the settling of land. He 
asserts that the first settlers seized the best lands because they 
were free to choose; successive generations had either to con- 
tent themselves with what was left, or to pay the descendants 
of the first settlers a certain amount of produce for the use of 
the best and already occupied land. That is how the origin of 
land rent is explained. Both theories are of the armchair 
variety, belong to the parlour, where all and any projects, 
schemes, combinations or doctrines can be evolved. Both theo- 
ties bear the stamp of those happy times when one could sort 
out and calculate in one’s mind or on paper all kinds of 
thoughts on man and nature, taking no heed either of the laws 
and phenomena of nature, the evidence of history, or the ex- 
perience of everyday life. 

In such schemes man and nature appear only as abstract 
conceptions which display to the investigator only that as- 
pect, often even non-existent, which he has seen fit to take 
into account. Ricardo says that the first settlers, of course, 
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chose the best land; here abstract settlers and abstract land 
are obviously implied. By “better land” only corn productivity 
Js meant, while in speaking of the “first settlers” the writer 
takes Into account only the circumstance of their having eyes 
and therefore being able to choose. Ricardo does not stop to 
think thet the best land, for the very reason of its belng the 
best, was bound to be covered with forests or pools of stag- 
nant water. Another thing that he fails to understand is that 
the first settler, because he was the first, must have had at 
his disposal only the very poorest of tools and technical know!- 
edge. Yet we have seen that it is these ignored qualities in 
the soil and in man that always prevented the lone colonist's 
possession of tracts of !and that might have yielded 
him abundant harvests. We have also seen to what degree 
historical facts are consistent with the ideas advanced by Ri- 
cardo, who has evidently arrived at his conclusions only be- 
cause he has been allured by the external logic of his arm- 
chair reasoning. Another curious feature in this reasoning is 
the fact that land rent in England, the right to which dates 
tack to the Norman conquerors and the feudal barons, is 
linked up with some Imaginary process of land occupation. 
This kind of juggling with logic and history is inevitable 
whenever a writer, by violating his conscience and closing his 
tyes and cars, does his utmost to legitimize and justify the 
ansightly phenomena of modern life. The surmises made by 
tegarding the Increase of the human population de 
five from the same muddy source and, like Ricardo’s argu- 
\yuents, have no foundation in science. The so-called Malthu- 
gan taw has more than once been subjected to withering 
eriticiam from thinkers who entertain sound ideas about the 
conditions of public welfare. The general untenability and In- 
dividual blunders of the Malthusian theory were thoroughly 
proved by Chernyshevsky® three years ago in his notes and 
addenda to the translation of Mill's# Political Economy. Since 
I would prefer not to repeat the arguments adduced, | will 
only outline the baneful views held by Malthus and his fol- 
lowers regarding the life of nature and man’s activities. 
The earth and its productive forces are likened by Malthus 
te a chest full of money; if, he reasons, the money Is divided 
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among five people each gels a fifth part; if it goes to ten, 
each gets only half as much as in the first case; If it goes to 
twenty, each gets a quarter, and so on. From this follows the 
conclusion that the fewer people lay claim to the money, the 
richer will be those who will divide the contefits of the chest 
among themselves, Malthus admits, It is true, that the pro- 
ductive forces of the earth may increase, but so can a sum of 
money, if it is deposited at a bank, Malthus counts up the in- 
crease in the total amount of produce just as precisely as In- 
terest on definite monetary capital can be calculated. It should 
be understood, of course, that in his writings Malthus does 
not actually compare land with a money chest, but all along 
there is his tendency to regard the productive forces of na- 
ture as a dead mass to be measured in feet and weighed in 
pounds. In human labour, also, he sees only the mechanical 
application of muscular force and completely disregards the 
activity of the brain, which is constantly triumphing over 
physical nature and discovering new properties in it. 

The Malthusian attitude towards nature is radically wrong, 
and with regard to man it is absolutely one-sided and, there- 
fore, untenable too, The entire life of nature on our planet is 
seen by the thinking observer as eternal rotation, which nevet 
ceases even for the millionth part of a second. This movement 
involves the atmosphere, water, mineral particles, and all or- 
ganisms from Infusoria to whales and from fungus to man. 
Plants build up their roots, stalks, leaves, blossoms, and fruit 
from mineral particles and from the carbon dioxide they ab- 
sorb from the alr. They split up the carbon dioxide and, re- 
taining the carbon, give off the hydrogen by expiration. More- 
over, they absorb water from the soil and moisture from the 
air. Plants serve as a connecting link between the gases of 
the atmosphere and the minerals that form the earth's crust 
on the one hand, and herbivorous animal organisms on the 
uther. Herbivorous animals need food; to maintain Ife they 
require elements contained partly in the air and partly in min- 
erals. The starch and gluten in vegetable substances con- 
sist in the main of hydrogen, oxygen and carbon in the for- 
mer, and of the same three elements plus nitrogen in the lat- 
ter. Now. a herbivorous animal can feed on starch and gluten, 
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but not on the four gases here mentioned. For the animal 
it is necessary that the ingredients in its food should be re- 
duced by plants to forms which can be assimilated by its or- 
ganism. The work a plant does for a herbivorous beast is sub- 
sequently performed by the latter for the beast of prey. A plant 
lives on gases and minerals; a goat eats the plant; the goat 
is devoured by a wolf; then the wolf dies and returns to the 
soil all its components, which he has temporarily borrowed 
from it and can again be used as food for another plant. Dur- 
ing their lifetime, the wolf, the goat and the former plant have 
been constantly returning to the general economy of nature 
the greater part of the matter they have absorbed: the plant 
has been giving off oxygen, while the goat and the wolf have 
been exhaling carbon dioxide; the annual plant, devoured in 
its prime by the goat, cannot immediately return its hard 
components to the soil, but the perennial plant sheds its leaves 
every year; the goat and the wolf expel hard matter in their 
excrements and falling hair. All these substances are drawn 
into the universal rotation. 

Man naturally takes part in the rotation as involuntarily 
and unconsciously as do the goat and the wolf, but his role 
is not limited to the processes mentioned. He absorbs and ex- 
pels certain quantities of matter, but over and above this he, 
by his conscious intervention, accelerates and directs certain 
tiny streams that enter the general current. Man's inter- 
ference begins al the lowest stages of his mental and social 
development. Man kindles a fire, and this simplest of actions 
accelerates the process of rotalion at a minute spot on ‘our 
Planel. In this case wood is rapidly decomposed into its com- 
ponents, the smoke is carried off by the wind and immediately 
enters into various combinations, while the ash remains on 
the earth and is also drawn into the general movement. All 
this would lake place were the burnt-up twigs quietly to rot 
away in the humid air, but the process would proceed much 
more slowly. Consequently, man’s influence has expressed it- 
sell in acceleration of the general process. I regard this phe- 
Tomenon as evidence of specifically human influence, since 
the monkey—the animal closest to man—is incapable not only 
of lighting a fire but even of keeping one up. When man en- 
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gages in cattle-breeding and bas to procure fodder for his 
cows, he obviously accelerates the rotatory movement and 
himself enjoys the results of the acceleration. The cow used to 
find her own food, but not as quickly as she does now, nor ag 
much of it as was needed, nor of such superior quality. Man's 
interference ‘here produces an acceleration in the rotation 
which is expressed in the cow’s getting fatter and ylelding 
more milk. But should the cow begin to seek for food In win- 
ter-time, she would find none; the rotation would go on as 
before, a considerable part of the cow's tissues would be 
drawn into the eternal rotation and the cow would perish. 
In this case man’s interference in providing food for the cow 
not only accelerates but also directs a tiny stream in the rota- 
tion, suited to his interests and considerations, In tilling the 
soil, man is continuously accelerating the rotation; he tries 
to concentrate on a certain piece of land all the conditions 
conducing to a rapid conversion of mineral particles and gases 
into the various parts of certain plants; with this end in 
view, the makes furrows in the soil, puts decaying matter over 
it, scatters seeds, covers them over with a layer of earth, and, 
of course, anybody could, at a glance, distinguish between a 
cornfield cultivated by man and a plot of land with ears of 
corn growing here and there, sprung up from chance grains. 
On a cultivated cornfield the rotation is intensified and direct- 
ed in accordance with man’s interests, and it is man who en- 
Joys the fruits of this interference. 

Man cannot add a single atom to the mass of existing mal- 
ter; neither is there any nced for him to do so, What Is Im- 
portant ta him is the forms assumed by matter and the com- 
binalions entered into by simple elements; to create or de- 
stroy forms and combinations {ts equivalent to accelerating and 
directing rotation. Man has numerous means of doing this 
and the number of these means is constantly increasing, he- 
cause man is continually discovering new properties and se- 
crels of nature. As to the raw materials from which man has 
to shape the combinations he needs. thelr number Is incaleu- 
lably large. The atimosphere and the gases it contalns must be 
considered one of the most important of these. There !s no 
shortage of air, which envelops the earth in a layer 70 versts 
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high. Another important storehouse contains the various min- 
erals; no shortage in this respect can be foreseen either: the 
entire crust of the earth is at our service. the thickness of the 
crust being estimated by some geologists at fifty miles, by 
others at two hundred. The third material is water. There is 
pienty of that too: all the oceans, seas, and rivers taken together 
can cover the entire dry surface of the earth; if all the moun- 
tains and valleys of the continents were to be levelled and 
masses of solid earth cast into the depths of the sea in such quan- 
tities as to level out the bottom of the sea, there would be 
left all over our globe a uniform body of water 1,100 ft.in depth. 

We have to bear in mind yet another circumstance, viz., 
that not a single grain of sand or drop of water or atom of 
Gas is lost, or disappears from the earth, or vanishes into the 
universe. A huge capital, of which not a farthing is lost, must 
of course be recognized as inexhaustible, and as long as there 
exist gases, minerals, and water, the existence of plants is 
completely assured, and consequently, the Herbivora also have 
nothing to fear; and it naturally follows that neither Carni- 
vora nor men will be the losers. The amount of plant life on 
the earth is immeasurable, but it might be infinitely increased, 
since only an insignificant part of the total capital, i-e., the ag- 
gtegate of all gases, minerals and water, has been put to use 
in plant creation. Plant life is, as a matter of fact, gradually 
invading places which formerly consisted of sheer stone. The 
process is described by Schleident! in his book Die Pflanze. 
The discovery has been made at the summit of the Brocken 
of a microscopic plant growing on bare granite, which to the 
naked eye looks like masses of the finest reddish dust-motes; 
if a piece of granite covered with millions of these plants is 
tubbed, it will emit the perfume of violets. This plant is nour- 
ished exclusively by raindrops containing ammonia and car- 
bon dioxide. This plant prepares the ground for larger dark- 
coloured lichens called Stygian and Folune; the lichens are 
followed by mosses, then by turf, grass, juniper and finally 
by pine-trees. The granite lying under all this vegetation is 
no longer what it was: it becomes more friable, decomposes, 
and is gradually involved in the rotation. What nature her- 
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self performs on Brocken granite man does in his fields when 
he ploughs up deep layers of soil, drawing into the universal 
rotation the marl that has been lying under the sand as dead 
capital and the lime lying in the same condition under a cov- 
ering of clay. The more millions of people engage in plough- 
ing the soil, the greater the amount of marl and lime drawn 
into the general rotation. The more thousands of men work in 
forges and at factories, the more efficient tools and good cloth- 
ing go to those millions; the more hundreds of men work at 
chemical laboratories, the more numerous the new means dis- 
covered of drawing the masses of dead stock into rotation. 
Chemistry was not created by Liebig, Berzelius, Davy or La- 
voisier; chemistry has been created by the mental and ma- 
terial requirements of the masses, by the real and practical 
trends of our times. There were men of intelligence in the 
Middle Ages, to be sure, but they were engaged in writing 
theological treatises or painting pictures—most commendable 
pursuits, but such that did not add a single grain of corn in 
the world. With the increase of population, closer contacts 
and the exchange of ideas, the masses came to realize their 
needs, and brought to the fore men of genius, who became 
busy workers in nature's great workshops instead of being 
idle dreamers in the temples of science and art. Such a move- 
ment could take place only given greater population. Only 
in one case can the productive forces of nature be weakened 
by man's interference. This occurs when man exports the raw 
Produce of the earth to remote markets, thereby depriving the 
earth of certain components without supplying it with ferti- 
lizers in return. This situation is possible only in localities 
where the population is small and where there is consequently 
no industrial activity. If there were sufficient numbers of peo- 
ple, a spirit of enterprise would appear of necessity: factories 
would spring up, and raw materials would be manufactured 
and consumed on the spot; the by-products would make ex- 
cellent fertilizers and the soil, instead of being exhausted, 
would steadily grow more and more productive as time went on. 

It appears, then, that things take a course that is quite the 
reverse of Malthus’ conception. Poverty is brought about by 
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sparseness of population; if, as it sometimes happens, poverty 
exists side by side wilh a big population, the causes of poy- 
erty must never be put down to abundance of population but 
to inefficient organization of labour. Density of population 
means abundance of forces; if anything impedes the application 
of these forces, it is the impediment that is to blame and not 
the forces. Historical facts provide graphic proof that men 
and women do not multiply more rapidly than foodstuffs. 

In 1760, France had a population of 21,000,000, with a con- 
sumption of 450 litres of different kinds of grain per capita; 
in 1840, the population numbered 34,000,000, the amount of 
grain per head having risen to 541 litres per capita. Be- 
sides, potatoes and various kinds of vegetables, unknown in 
the national economy of 1760, were now being consumed by 
the population. In 1840, the per capita consumption of pota- 
toes and vegetables amounted to 291 litres, bringing the total 
per capita amount of food up to 832 litres. The number of in- 
habitants had increased only by 60 per cent whereas the 
amount of food consumed was three times as large, which 
shows that, in this case, Malthus and his law proved to be 
utterly wrong. We have to bear in mind that France is not a 
model farm by a long way, that her agriculture is far from 
even the degree of perfection possible under the present-day 
conditions of agronomical science and further that agronom- 
ical science, in its turn, has not made anything like full use 
of the knowledge and discoveries of modern chemistry, while. 
again, the condition of chemistry is as yet but imperfect; a 
number of problems are in process of solution; numerous 
others are awaiting their turn to be taken up; countless others 
cannot be posed, since they cannot yet be considered by 
science today. It therefore follows that to draw any conclu- 
sions as to the productive forces of nature and the future 
achievements of mankind would be tantamount to displaying 
the short-sightedness and arrogance that invariably accom- 
pany self-contented ignorance. 

In concluding this long chapter it is interesting to note that 
the Malthus school does not deny the possibility of progress. 
His followers hold that all people have to do is to exercise 
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moral restraint and abstain from superfluous child-bearing. 
Ricardo is of the opinion that workers should receive wages 
enabling them to live without either multiplying or diminish- 
ing their numbers. Mill, the same John Stuart Mill who is 
held in such high esteem by our publicists of all colours,!* 
says that a proletarian’s numerous family should evoke to- 
wards the father no less disgust and contempt than drunken- 
ness of the lowest description. In championing woman and 
urging the need of women’s labour, Mill particularly empha- 
sizes (he argument that work would in a considerable degree 
contribute to keeping women’s. minds off childbirth. Finally, 
in his famous book On Liberty Mill recognizes the right of the 
state to ban, at its own discretion, marriages between persons 
with insufficient means of subsistence. Here one does not quite 
know what to admire most: the humaneness or the broad 
scope of the idea. I will speak of it from the latter point of 
view. Well and good; the state has banned marriage; then 
children will be born out of wedlock, of parents who are not 
allowed to have children; to be consistent, the state must 
make illegitimate childbirth a punishable crime. That will 
lead to abortions and child-murders; the criminals, male and 
female, will be penalized by the state. In one way or another, 
Mill’s cherished wish will have been fulfilled—increase of the 
population will be at an end. The faint-hearted will use “moral 
restraint”; the recalcitrant will be curbed by the hangman. 
There will be executions every day, but what is wrong with 
that? The great purpose has been achieved and the progress 
of humanity secured. I only wonder why it never occurred to 
Mill to proffer the following wise advice to the state: viz., that 
the state should itself fix the number of new-born male infants 
that will in due time be allowed to use their generative powers 
while the rest must be deprived of this anti-progressive capac- 
ity. In the present state of surgery this might be accomplished 
without the least danger to life, and the infants would grow 
up conserving to their last days a delightful soprano, and 
without any regrets as to their loss. This being the case, the 
state will for all time retain control over the multiplication 
of the human race, and lords and capitalists, in whose in- 
terests the sexual faculties of the proletarians shall be con- 
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fiscated, may, without a care in the world, enjoy their man. 
sions, villas, parks, millions, their lawfully wedded wives ang 
ballet-dancers. 


Vo 


Our lone settler found himself on his luxuriant island in a 
position resembling that of Tantalus;!3 the trees of the virgin 
forest were thick with birds which might have made an ex. 
cellent roast; hares and wild goats which even the most exact- 
ing gastronome would not have turned away from were leap- 
ing out of the thicket at every moment; the pellucid waters of 
the river abounded in trout, bream, pike and all kinds of oth- 
er highly appetizing fish. All he had to do was to lay his hands 
on all these flying, running and swimming dishes. But this 
was just what they would not let him do. Robinson had to 
content himself with wild fruit while meditating hopelessly on 
the delights of a meat and fish diet. If, after a lot of trying 
and disappointment, the succeeded in killing a rabbit with a 
deftly thrown stone, he naturally set great store by his prey 
and attached: the greater value to it, the harder were the ob- 
stacles he had had to overcome. To gather sufficient fruit he 
had to walk the forest and climb trees for hours on end; to 
kill a rabbit with a stone he had to walk about for several 
days, observe, lie in wait, take aim and miss. It stands to rea- 
son that the killed rabbit was more precious to him than doz- 
ens of bananas or cocoanuts. But, being a shrewd fellow, Rob- 
inson contrived to make himself a bow, experience convinc- 
ing him that wooden arrows with sharp points flew farther 
and. more surely than a hand-thrown stone. Rabbits and birds 
now fell prey to his efforts more often than before; procuring 
animal food became much easier, whereas picking bananas 
and ‘¢ocoanuts still meant wandering through the forest and 
climbing trees for hours on end. Robinson's price-list was 
drastically revised: rabbits became cheaper with reference to 
fruit, while fruit prices went up compared to those for rabbits. 
While Robinson used a stone he was ready to give forty pieces 
of fruit for one rabbit; now, having mastered the bow, he 
would not give more than thirty. But there had arisen in him 
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a violent desire to taste fish; for a good bream he would with 
the greatest pleasure have given two brace of rabbits or a 
hundred and twenty pieces of fruit. His resourcefulness again 
got him out of the difficulty: a sharpened bone, a fine tendon, 
and a wooden stick made a primitive fishing-rod; fish were 
caught, and our colonist soon saw that catching fish was not 
so hard a job as it had seemed; the value of fish fell, a good 
bream was now on a par with arabbit, and, with improving fish- 
ing-rods, breams became even cheaper than rabbits. But all 
these fluctuations in Robinson's price-list tended to consider- 
ably enhance a certain value with which, consciously or un- 
consciously, Robinson compared all the blessings and com 
forts of his solitary life—and that was the value of human la- 
bour. With each new invention or improvement Robinson's: 
labour grew more productive. Armed with bow and ‘fishing- 
rod, Robinson shot more game and caught more fish in a day 
than he had previously done in a week. Game and fish had 
become cheaper, and labour more costly. 

That was all as it should be. Each new machine, each new. 
application of the motive forces of nature must naturally 
raise the value of human labour, i.e., make it more productive 
and, consequently, improve the material and every other as- 
pect of the toiling man’s life. If in reality things work the 
other way round, if machinery often robs the worker of his 
daily bread or aggravates his enslavement, it is certainly not 
the new discovery that should be blamed for this state of 
things. The invention is good in itself; the bad thing about 
it is that a handful of men confiscate this invention to their. 
own advantage, converting it into a weapon in the permanent 
undeclared war proceeding in society between the capitalist, 
who enjoys the good things of life, and the proletarian, who is 
being worn down by his toil. This confiscation and this war 
are, of course, unhealthy deviatioris from. the real nature of la- 
bour, and therefore the examination and assessment of these phe- 
nomena are, for the time being, beyond the range of our theme. 

Robinson waged no wars on his island, nor did he suffer 
any injury at the hands of another. The value of his labour 
was steadily on the rise; his food and his reserves became 
cheaper just as steadily. His first bow was made with great 
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difficulty; it was also difficult to kill a rabbit and, conse. 
quently, to get tendons required for the making of the bowstring, 
When the first bow was fashioned, shooling rabbits became 
easier and, consequently, tendons were now not so hard to 
get. The second bow took less trouble to make than the first, 
which lowered the cost of the first bow, unless it was valued 
by Robinson as a historical relic. 
That is exactly how things are in real life. Coal facilitates 
the extraction of iron, thus making it cheaper; the greater 
number of the now cheaper iron tools facilitate the extraction 
of coal, consequently lowering the price of the latter. It turns 
out that coal has made itself cheaper, just in the same way as 
Robinson's first bow. All these reductions enhance the value of 
human labour and increase man’s power over nature. Thus 
the value of an object is not determined by the amount of la- 
bour expended on its production, but by the labour that is 
required for its reproduction. If you bought a piece of cloth 
fifty years ago. you would in no case now get the price you 
paid for it, however well-preserved the cloth is. In the manu- 
facture of cloth many improvements have been made which 
have lowered its price, and you can at best get for your cloth 
the price at which cloth of the same quality is now sold, Rob- 
inson's capital, consisting of his fishing-rod, his bow, canoe, 
axe, hut and his various crude utensils, is continuously fall- 
ing in price, but this does not make Robinson any poorer—be- 
cause he works, because his labour is getting more productive, 
and because it is the efficiency and productivity of his labour 
that result in the technical improvements which lower the value 
of his earlier accumulations. The bow which once required 24 
hours’ labour can now be made in two; the canoe it once took 
six months to hollow out can now be made in two; the hut that 
was a whole year in building can now be put up in four months. 
All these changes are obviously advantageous and pleasing 
to Robinson; he has developed and become stronger; he has, 
to a certain extent, subdued nature and, therefore, his earlier 
achievements seem extremely simple and easy to him, in the 
way that for a grown-up the arithmetic sums that drove him 
to despair in his childnood now seem extremely simple. Now 
let us assume that, at a time when Robinson has no canoe, a 
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neighbour has one. The neighbour allows him to use his ca- 
noe, asking in return three quarters of the fish that will be 
caught with the aid of the canoe. Robinson has no alternative; 
he consents and fulfils the condition agreed upon, the neigh- 
bour, meanwhile, indulging in dolce fur niente and living the 
labour of the diligent fisherman. But, with his customary as- 
tuteness, Robinson contrives to hollow a half-decayed log for 
his own use. The new canoe is a wretched affair, but it keeps 
afloat; it is very uncomfortable to sail in, but Robinson pre- 
fers to use an inferior boat to paying three quarters of his 
haul for the hire of a good one. The neighbour is compelled 
cither to lower his price or to bid farewell to his blissful re- 
pose. The neighbour chooses the former alternative, and Rob- 
inson now pays for the canoe only a half of his haul, not 
three-quarters. This is followed by some new expedient on 
the part of Robinson and another concession on the part of 
the neighbour. Finally, Robinson succeeds in fashioning a ca- 
Noe every bit as good as his neighbour's; he returns the hired 
canoe and bids an amicable farewell to his neighbour, who 
willy-nilly has been transposed from “carefree contemplation” 
to the despicable cares of everyday life. The capital that once 
brought in an income has melted away in his hands. By re- 
laxing his enslaving dependence, each successive invention 
made by Robinson deals a heavy blow at the prosperity of 
the canoe’s idle owner. 

The fact presented here in its simplest aspect is repeated in 
real life on the largest scale and with every variety of com- 
plications, Labour strives unremittingly to shake itself free 
of the control and domination of capital in countries where 
the human mind does not remain in a state of inaction. Work- 
ers' wages are continuously rising despite all efforts by the 
capitalists to keep them at the lowest possible level. In the 14th 
century a workman used to get 7!» d. a week, whereas he now 
earns in the same space of time from 12 to 15 shillings. Com- 
pared with labour, precious metals have become from thirty 
to forty times as cheap; thus, the power of the possessor of mon- 
ey over the proletarian has diminished to a considerable degree. 
In the 14th century (when a workman received 7!/e d. a week), 
the possessor of one pound of silver could obtain a high rate 
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taterest (rom his debtor for a loan of this quantity of silver, 
it look at least a year and a hall's labour to buy a pound 
silver. Nowadays nobody in England pays such a high rate 
interest, because a pound of silver can be earned in a little 
over a fortnight. At present, rates. of interest stand high in 
the poorest and purely agricultural! countries where labour is 
cheap aad the worker is in the position of a beast of burden: 
when we consider lands where labour can find various kinds 
of employment, we note that lahour becomes dearer, man more 
independent, the opportunities for saving money greater, cap- 
tal of all kinds more plentiful, and interest consequently lower. 
The working majority gain by every decrease ia the pow- 
er of capital, and only parasites who, by living on interest, get 
fhe products of other people's labour, find themselves out of 
pocket. These people always do all they can to enslave labour, 
tnd no person in his right senses has any cause to lament 
ever their worrles and setbacks. 
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The reader may now leave Robinson end his island, and, 
without rising from his armchair, try to define clearly and ful- 
ty with what things he essociates the Kea of value. Firstly, he 
will eee that he is surrounded by the sir of the atmosphere to 
which he ettaches no value, though that air is necessary to 
him. In the day-time he attaches no value to sunlight which, 
however, is extremely important to the reader both for bts 
health and his studies. In summer the temperature in his stuéy 
immaterial, but getting his room lit by candies, lamps, or 
gae te of value: the heating of his room by means of wood or 
coal ts also of very definite value, despite the fact that artificial 
lighting ts inertor to sunlight and that a woll-heated room Is 
but a poor substitute for warm summer air. 

The reader will easily understand why it is that he attaches 
value to artifictal lighting and heating, and no value at ail to 
ats, mmlight of summer warmth. That, he will reply to himself. 
te because air, light and warmth are provided by nature in tn- 
Itwdted quantities in just the state we use them end wherever 
= neod them. If air does not penetrate into a tunnel, it has 
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to be pumped down; the labour of pumping has to be paid for, 
and the air acquires value. If sunlight does not penetrate into 
a deep mine, the men have to work by lamplight and in that 
case light is of value even In the day-time. At the Monastery 
of St. Bernard" fires have to he kept burning all the year 
round at an altitude of 14,000 taises, because nature does not 
supply the locality with a sufficient amount of heat even in 
summer. Heat is always of value there. Arguing in this way, 
the reader will immediately come to the conclusion that he at- 
taches value {o wood and candles because thelr manufacture 
and delivery demand labour, Nature supplies free of charge 
trees and the peat paraffin candles are made of, but the trea 
must be felled and the peat cut. The hewn tree. has to be re- 
duced to small pieces and the peat subjected to various oper- 
ations, chemical and mechanical. Finally, the firewood and the 
ready-made candles have to ho conveyed to their destina- 
tions, and to effect all these operations human labour must be 
used. It fs this labour that gives certain objects their value. 
However, the smount of human labour required is subject to 
fluctuations, such changes causing changes in value. The read- 
er is silting in his armchair, before his writing-table, on 
which are hooks and writing materials. The ink, the paper and 
the steel nibs were bought a week ago; since then no improve- 
ments could have taken place in the manufacture of these 
articles and a new set of writing things would cost the same 
amount of labour and consequently the same sum of money 
as was paid for my reader's present set. But the furniture was 
bought ten years ago and since then joinery has become casler 
and been {mproved by the Introduction of new devices and 
tools: the value of the armchair and the writing-tnble has di- 
minished, since articles exactly like them can be manufactured 
with a smaller expenditure of labour and time, Armchairs and 
writing-tables may not have become cheaper In monetary ex- 
pression; they may even have increased In price, but the 
value of things should be assessed not in terms of money, but 
in terms of labour; If, ten years ago, a writing-table was made 

‘one worker in ten days, and If today, one worker can make 
a similar table in eight, the value of the table has diminished. 
But if ten years ago a worker received 70 kopcks in silver a 
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day and now 90 kopeks In silver, the table made teq 
pat ago poll oslo in silver and a table of the same 
quality will now cost 7 rubles 20 kopeks in silver. 

This means thal labour has risen in price, compared with 
both tables and money, ie, precious metals, the latter’s 
value having fallen more than that of the former. 


of thesn ia the sum total of certain complicated operations. Tha 
fret thing be sees will be the brsinwork done by the author; 
then be will think of the manufecture of the paper, the produc: 

ol metal used for casting type, the casting of the type, 
type-setting, the printing and proof-reading, the stitching 
the sheets and then the bookbinding. If any of these opera. 
Huns fe made easter, that will affect the value of the book. The 
(more rumerous the operations and the more complicated they 
ere, the more grounds there are to presume that the total 
value of a product must son fell, as there will be more chanoss 
of individaal technical improvements. A chemist discovers 8 
Compound that will make paper-bleaching cheaper, this lead- 
tng to paper becoming cheaper, and with it the value of the 
ta nape ttway cuts casts in the transportation of rags used 
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Milton’s works represented a week of labour; it can now be 
produced in one day. 

The reader here meets the names of English writers, be 
cause England and America stand in the forefront of technical 
improvements of every kind. If the reader will transfer the 
question to Russian soil, he cannot fall to see that we have 
made no improvements by ourselves and that we have even 
borrowed little from advanced nations. It therefore follows 
that within the last half century the value of Russian books 
has not fallen to any considerable extent. 

The reader's armchair reflections will have led him to the 
fruitful conclusion that the value of each one of the objects 
that surround him Is equal to the amount of work necessary 
for its reproduction. This necessary quantity of Jabour be- 
comes less with every improvement in production, and, there- 
fore, the value of all products has a tendency gradually to fall, 
& process which goes on more or less speedily according as 
the improvements in the various branches of production pro- 
ceed at a speedier of slower rate. The reader will find that the 
conclusions arrived at in his armchair remain in full force 
however we may extend the sphere of our Investigations and 
in whatever complicated combinations we might view the 
question of the value of different things ar tracts of land. The 
value of cultivated land depends upon the same general law. 
Land bas no value in itself, In the same way as air, sunlight, 
beat, electricity, wind and all the other forces of nature. If a 
fan owned millions of dessiatines of land in the Rocky 
Mountains in North America, in the virgin forests of Brazil or 
the plains of our Siberia, the lucky owner could not get a 
farthing's Income from his lend. But in England, as in France, 
every square yard of land has its price and can bring in 
an income, although English or French soil is greatly inferior 
fo Brazilian in quality. The difference between England and 
Brazil lies in the fact that In England an incalculable amount 
af Jabour has been expended from time immemorial by dozens 
of generations, and that this labour was wholly invested in 
the land as in a huge savings bank. It was man’s labour that 
cleared the forests, drained swamps, built dykes and roads, 
founded villages and towns, built schools, hospitals, and store: 
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houses; converted trees into ships and performed thousands 
of other operations, which turned the wilderness into the 
abode of a numerous and busy people. If it were possible sudden. 
ly to remove from England all the vast amount of labour ex. 
pended on her, if in one moment she could be converted into 
prehistorical Britain, nine-tenths of her inhabitants would in. 
dubitably perish in a very short time, while the remaining 
tenth would flee in horror to the continent. England would be 
deserted and the land would immediately lose all its value. Of 
course, new colonization from France and Germany would 
immediately begin, and the land would rapidly acquire value 
due to the circumstance that a great amount of labour had 
been expended on lands lying.at no great distance from Eng- 
land, and that the dense population of these lands and the in- 
dustrial activity of their peoples greatly facilitate the labour 
of cultivating and clearing the new area. . 
The populousness of lands and the industrial activity of the 
peoples of our own times are also a direct outcome of the vast 
amount of labour invested in the land by all preceding gener- 
ations. The land could not have been densely populated if it 
had not first been made habitable by the labour of man; nei- 
ther could industry have developed unless men had been con- 
centrated on a certain area of land. Underlying all the mar- 
vels of European civilization is the crude labour of the semi- 
savage ploughman. It is this same labour, the greater part of 
which lies concealed in prehistoric antiquity, that alone con- 
ditions the value of land. The rich and powerful English land- 
owner is the direct and, in the opinion of jurists, the legitimate 
heir of the armed barbarian who came to the peaceful land and 
confiscated for his own use the personal labour of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the age-old labour inherited by the defenceless 
rural population. The armed barbarian, or, otherwise, knight 
and baron, robbed the villager of the labour heritage of his 
ancestors and of personal freedom. He was at one and the 
same time a thief of property and a slave-owner. The British 
peer of today—philanthropist and abolitionist—1s owes all his 
wealth and power to actions performed by his glorious fore- 
bears which he, a peer, would with virtuous horror brand as 
infamous crimes. 
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Olt-repeated historical facts go to prove irrefutably that co- 
lossal territorial wealth can be founded only on the robbery of 
other men's labour and the enslavement of the toiler, The 17th 
and the 18th centuries offer many examples of wealthy and influ- 
ential men having received as a gift, or for a trifling sum, vast 
tracts in what is now the United States. They vigorously set 
to work cultivating the land, hiring settlers to work for them, 
spending a great deal of money, and in the end proved utterly 
tuined. Such was the case with William Penn, the Duke of 
York, Robert Morris and the Dutch Land Company. Hired Ja- 
bour is exceedingly dear in the cultivation of new land, and 
siave labour is highly unprofitable, because the slaves die in 
great numbers from working in forests and marshes. Neither 
the hired labourer nor the slave is any good for the peopling 
of new lands; only the free colonist—enterprising and inde- 
pendent, working for himself, reclaiming new land for his fam- 
ily and descendants, free to go where he wills, to the right 
or to the left, asking permission of none and answerable to 
nobody—only a colonist of this description can lay down a 
lasting foundation of future wealth and a flourishing settle- 
ment of the land. Such were the colonists who in times of 
yore peopled and started to till tie land of England; the de- 
scendants of these colonists were robbed and enslaved by the 
ancestors of the present-day peers just in the same way as 
the Russians were enslaved by the Tatars under Batu Khan 
to whom they had to pay tribute for two centuries. 

It follows then from all this that it is not the seizure of land 
but the seizure of men’s labour that constitutes the wealth of 
the present-day plutocracy. The value of land, like that of any 
other thing, lies wholly in man's labour. 


x 


Labour is a struggle between man and nature. In this strug- 
gle either one side or the other has to yield. When it is na- 
ture that gels the upper hand, we say that labour has proved 
unsuccessful; when it is man, we speak of labour having scored 
a victory. A victory may be successful in greater or lesser 
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degree, and, according to the result, labour is pronounced to 
be completely or incompletely successful. One complete victo- 
ry is generally accompanied by several incomplete ones and 
several complete failures. Since complete success is a compar- 
atively rare occurrence. we say that to achieve it strong re- 
sistance on the part of nature has to be overcome. 

On further examination all expressions like “the struggle 
against nature” and “resistance by nature” prove to be mere 
metaphors. Nature neither struggles with us nor tries lo frus- 
trate our plans or thwart our interests by malicious resistance. 
Our failures and incomplete successes result simply from 
our lack of skill, or from incomplete knowledge of causes and 
effects; but whatever their source, they do undoubtedly exist 
and exert an influence on the value of the things produced by 
labour. A glassmaker puts into the furnace a large quantity of 
raw material which is to be converted into sheet-glass. After 
different operations have been carried out, several dozen sheets 
are found to be ready. The same material has been used for 
all the sheets; the worker was the same, as was the amount 
of work done, and yet four sheets have turned out perfectly 
smooth, eleven have some scarcely perceptible unevenness, 
while some three dozen have good-sized defects and the re- 
maining sheets are blistered all over and useless. This has ob- 
viously occurred because in the formation of the first sheets 
there was a coincidence of favourable circumstances which 
the worker, for lack of skill, could not maintain for the whole 
batch. He, therefore, sorts the sheets produced, the value of the 
first grade being considered superior to that of the second 
which, in its turn, is regarded as higher than the third, and 
so on and so forth. 

The difference in values results from the difference in the 
resistance offered by nature. Glass of the first grade can be 
manufactured only under particularly favourable circum- 
Stances rarely to be met with, and that is what makes this glass 
so expensive; to produce one such sheet more than ten have 
fo be spoilt in unsuccessful attempts. A horse-breeder will 
raise a hundred foals with equal care, but out of the hundred 
there may perhaps be only two that will grow up into first- 
rate race-horses, fifteen will make excellent saddle- and 
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draught-animals, thirty will be fairly good horses, waile the 
rest will be trash. The reasons for this are the same as we 
have noted in the manufacture of glass, namely, incomplete 
knowledge of the natural qualities of the object and conse- 
quently incomplete skill in making use of favourable conditions 
and removing harmful influences. The prices of the different 
horses will, of course, he quite different, too. The outstanding 
race-horse will, if possible, have to make up for the labour 
spent on itself and the less successful specimens which repre- 
sent the breeder's unrealized endeavours. For a winter season 
at St. Petersburg Tamberlick'* receives a sum so impressive 
that every aria can be expressed in rubles and kopeks. We will 
assume that some projector has decided to venture producing 
a new Tamberlick so that the profits from the latter's concerts 
would go into the speculator's pockets. A venture of this kind 
could have some chance of success only provided the enterpris- 
ing person in question were to undertake the physical and mu- 
sical education of hundreds or even thousands of promising 
children. Some of these children will die: others will lose their 
voices; some will prove to have no ear for music, others will 
prove hopelessly dull, while the greater part will become de- 
cent men and women, but inferior singers. Finally, if a new 
Tamberlick is trained, he will surely never make up for all the 
pains and the expenditures incurred by his education, nor for 
all the efforts that have failed. The enterprising gentleman 
will then realize that Tamberlick is valued as highly as he is 
because of the multitude of obstacles that have to be over- 
come before another voice like his can-be produced. The obsta- 
cles consist again in lack of knowledge of the physiological, 
hygienic, climatic and all other facts, an aggregate of which 
is necessary to form a supreme musician. 

We have so far only been groping our way in all the ramifi- 
cations of our activities; everything that proves of good quality 
is accepted as a gift of fale, as a fortunate accident, as an ex- 
ception among a hundred mishaps which are accounted the es- 
sential rule. That is why grade one is always expensive—at the 
glass factory, the stud, or the music school. This proves that 
complete knowledge of nature, full power over it and, conse- 
quently, man's complete happiness are still very far away from 
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us, but it does not in any way prove that our knowledge is 
faced with insurmountable obstacles, or that nature contains 
secrets which will for ever remain inaccessible to the search- 
ings of man’s mind, At present, nobody would be astonished 
at an improvement in glass manufacture that should allow of 
all the raw material placed in a furnace being converted into 
first-grade glass. Even an outstanding achievement in horse- 
breeding, enabling the number of superior race- or draught- 
horses produced yearly to be doubled or trebled, would not 
seem incredible, although in this case we would be dealing 
with organic life in one of its most complicated manifesta- 
tions. If we could at will improve the breed of our domestic ani- 
mals; if by means of the greatest care and new conditions of 
feeding. we could impart to the ordinary Russian foal the su- 
Perior qualities of the Arab horse, we would of course have 
approached very close to the extremely important problem of 
imparting through various physical influences, the greatest 
possible muscular and mental powers to a developing human 
organism. Plato dreamt of means that would conduce to the 
formation of great men. Once such a goal was perfectly fantas- 
tic, as even the road leading to it was as yet not outlined; in 
our days this purpose still remains unattainable, but we know 
the line of research that sooner or later will surely bring us 
to the solution of the most intricate problems of organic life. 
Unfortunately, a deep and wide guli still lies between theo- 
Fetical knowledge and its practical application in all fields of 
our activities. Theoretical hygiene has long been telling peo- 
ple that the human organism requires pure air, light, heat. 
fresh and abundant food, but thése instructions sound like bit- 
ter mockery to anyone even slightly acquainted with the living 
conditions of the vast majority. Great Cities, filthy by-streets 
and yards, darkness, dampness, hunger, cold, rotten food, and 
putrid water—all these exist on a large scale, unabashed by 
the prescriptions of hygienic science. To make absurdity doubly 
absurd, there are people who justify all these things as being 
the unavoidable concomitants of immutable natural laws. 
Ui they will multiply like swine,” says Mill the Malthusian, 


“it's their own fault, and we decent i 
between the sin and the retribution.” Pyare 
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The entire course of historical events that gave rise to this 
ubiquitous flouting of hygiene appears to every thinking man 
as a regrettable and all but endless misapprehension, which 
outweighs in considerable measure the beneficent influence that 
should have been exerted on the destinies of the human race 
by natural science’s great discoveries. In observing the contin- 
uing historical ineptitudes one might begin to doubt the effec- 
tiveness of these discoveries and their applicability in everyday 
life; one might have regarded these discoveries merely as new 
brands of monopolies and privileges, had not the incorruptible 
spirit of analysis engendered by natural science penetrated 
into the investigations of the existing forms of social and eco- 
nomic life. The hour when the fruits of these researches will 
be shared among all mankind will open a new era of justice, 
physical health and material well-being. The obstacles are 
many and that hour is a long way off. But it is to the speediest 
coming of this hour that the efforts of all honest thinkers 
throughout the world are directed; there exist no obstacles that 
cannot sooner or later be vanquished by vigour of thought and 
the power of honest conviction; there exist no trials that can 
intimidate those who feel themselves to be the natural repre- 
sentatives and defenders of their race—and that is why man- 
kind’s glorious future cannot perish. Knowledge is power, 
power that no fossilized errors can withstand, just as the 
inertia of nature has been unable to hold out against it. 

Every victory won by man over nature's inertia increases 
the usefulness of the matter around us and diminishes the 
value of the objects we consumé. Man's power over nature 
is measured in terms of the usefulness of things about us, 
which is why value increases as men unite with one another; 
nature's power over man, on the other hand, is measured in 
terms of objects. That is why value decreases as men unite 
with one another. The lone settler has to fetch water from a river 
several hundred paces off, which costs him considerable 
amount of labour. When the number of settlers has increased 
they contrive 1o dig a well near their houses; the value of the 
water falls, but its utility increases as it is now used in domestic 
life more often and in larger quantities. Then the settlers set up 
a pump over the well, which still more facilitates the procuring 
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of water and, while diminishing its value, again increases its 
usefulness. Finally, when the settlement has built up its forces, 
water is laid on in the houses and all a settler has to do is just 
turn on the tap to obtain barrels of water. Value thus falls to the 
lowest level while utility assumes the greatest proportions, 
This simple example, which is not far-fetched or based on any 
arbitrary hypothesis, shows us that the value and utility of an 
object are always in inverse proportion to one another. More. 
over, this example is yet further confirmation of the truth that 
human team-work is spreading its benign influence on the little 
things of everyday life. 


xI 


Let us assume that a storm has cast remnants of a ship on 
an island never before visited by European navigators; the 
savage islanders examine the wreck and among other things 
find some guns, a store of dry powder, several pounds of bul- 
lets and shot and a large quantity of pistols, For people who 
live by hunting it is advantageous to substitute good guns 
for bows and arrows, but the savages will not understand the 
importance of their find and will go on using their old bar- 
barous arms. To them guns convey no idea of riches because 
they do not know how to use them. Should all the steam-en- 
gines of England and America be brought over to their island, 
or their soil contain great coal seams or inexhaustible de- 
posits of iron-ore, they would not even then be able to make 
a single knife for themselves and would go on cutting up the 
skins and flesh of animals with sharp shells and ‘flints. They 
have not the knowledge needed to properly handle a steam- 
engine or a gun. They do not even suspect the existence in na- 
ture of possibilities of producing phenomena and complex ma- 
nipulations familiar to every factory worker in England or 
America. But within the narrow bounds of their knowledge, the 
savages will make use of a steam-engine and a gun. They will 
probably break the former into pieces to make various domes- 
tic utensils; the latter will be used as a cudgel which the sav- 
age will take by the muzzle to strike his enemy with the butt. 
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This peculiar use of steam-engine and butt reveals the savages’ 
practical acquaintance with the most elementary properties of 
matter; it is clear that they know how to make use of such 
qualities as capacity, hardness, weight, wedge-shape or pointed 
shape and other visible properties in the objects that surround 
ihe. Because of these faint glimmerings of knowledge, they 
have been able to find but little use in contrivances that pro- 
vide any well-informed European with a large number of im- 
portant comforts, 

Every reader will agree that a large number of creature 
comforts may be termed wealth and that a European who uses 
his gun as a fire-arm is better off than a savage who uses that 
gun as a cudgel. In the hands of the former a gun displays 
all its productive forces, while with the latter all the specific 
properties of the gun remain so much dead stock. The causes 
of such widely divergent results lie in a difference in knowl- 
edge. Consequently, we have to agree that knowledge Is the 
most important element of wealth. Knowledge. however, is not 
an article that a man can find ready-made on a mountain or 
in a cave. Knowledge is made up of small grains of everyday 
experiences, and since man’s life is very brief and his field of 
vision extremely limited, he would never have ireed himself 
from the yoke of ignorance and poverty had he not, in meeting 
with other people, heard from them and turned to his own use 
the experiences and observations accumulated by them. As- 
sociation with others is the most potent means of mental devel- 
opment. In the society of others a man thinks more rapidly 
than in solitude; the thoughts of each separate person can be 
compared with the experiences of others, and a means of put- 
ting to the test and applying experience is found in the coun- 
sels and assistance of his listeners. Against this background, 
every measure that lessens the distance between individuals, 
removes obstacles hampering their intercourse, or increases 
People’s need of intercourse—every measure of this nature, I 
emphasize, promotes the circulation of ideas, spreads knowl- 
edge, and increases wealth. 

People are most disposed to associate when they engage in 
crafts of different kinds and can exchange the products of their 
labour. A husbandman will not go to a neighbour who is alsa 
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@ tiller of the earth, because he knows that this neighbour will 
have the same surplus produce and the same needs as himsell. 
His neighbour will not take any of his grain, because he has 
foo much of fils own; neither will his neighbour give him a 
shirt, because he is anxious to acquire some linen or cotton 
material for himself. To dispose of a cartload of surplus grain, 
and acquire so many yards of linen or cloth, a pair of boots 
or a new scythe, the husbandman has to set off for the nearest 
town, some dozens of versts away, along a poor and hilly 
road, The obstacle between the farmer-producer and the crafts- 
man-consumer, namely, the long distance and the bad road, 
leads to many disadvantages. The farmer has to spend a whole 
day unproductlvely, i.e. without increasing the quantity of his 
produce; the work of his horse, which carries the grain to the 
town and draws the cart back to the village, Is lost too, The 
horse dung, which falls along the road will also be lost; and 
moreover, the farmer who has no near-by market for his pro- 
duce ls compelled to sow his fields only to kinds of grain or 
cereals which, with the least bulk, will sell at the highest price. 
He cannot bring potatoes or hay to town, as the prices com- 
manded by this produce would not justify the outlay or the 
work of transportation. This handicaps the progress of his econ- 
omy, prevents cational crop rotation, and forces him to ex- 
haust his land by continually sowing rye, wheat, oats and other 
cereals, Let us now assume that a railway has been laid 
through our farmer's land to the town which he could formerly 
reach only by driving his cart across marshland and gullies: 
his produce is now conveyed for sale in railway-cars, while the 
amount of horse and human Sabour previously spent in profit- 
less driving along country tracks is now devoted to improving 
the land; the dung all goes into manuring the soil, which in- 
creases land yields. The farmer can now hire a larger number 
of labourers and extend the range of his activities. The need 
atises to build new granaries and cattle-sheds; the carpenter. 
who has become aware of new demands on his labour, settles 
down near the farmer. The cobbler, who receives frequent or- 
ders [rom the farm, moves closer to his customers; with an eye 
tw future custom, the miller builds his mill on a neighbouring 
stream. Formerly the farmer had to drive to the carpenter's for 
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boards and frames, to the cobbler's for huots, cart his grain to 
the miller’s and return with the flour. All this travelling called 
for a lot of work and meant lost manure; this formerly wasted 
labour is now preserved and goes to increase the fertility of 
the soil, More corn is grown than ever before and the attrac- 
tions of the flourishing little hamlet steadily grow ever strong- 
er. The weaver comes along to be on the spot, to tum flax 
and hemp into linen; next a fullery is set up, making it un- 
necessary for the farmer to cart his wool to town. Then appear 
the tailor, the smith, the wheelwright, the saddler, the brewer 
and other workmen. Drawing closer together day by day. all 
these different craftsmen bring considerable benefits to one an- 
other both as producers and as consumers; they can all apply 
themselves to their work, there being no longer any need to 
ply the roads in search of customers or sellers, The bootmaker 
has only to cross the road to buy linen from the weaver; the 
weaver must walk just a few steps to get his flour from the 
miller; both hootmaker and weaver know that their neigh- 
hours will come to them for the products of their craft. As to 
the farmer, his position is the most enviable of all: every plot 
of land is of utility to him and brings him an income; grain 
beef, mutton, butter, eggs, poultry and cheese all find a sale 
and all this is cheap because it is sold on the spot; and be- 
sides the money income, it all gives ferlilizers, which steadily 
raise the productivity of the soil. 

The moral effects of such association of different kinds of 
people and crafts are also an element of the greatest impor- 
tance. Each craft acquaints man with the qualities peculiar to 
this or that raw material; and each craft places specialized 
fools into man’s hands and teaches him special methods; each 
develops some faculty in man, directing his natural powers of 
abservation to some particular aspect of everyday phenomena. 
It is common knowledge that a farmer has his own meteorolog- 
ical portents; that shepherds know of many Interesting habits 
among domestic animals; that millers of necessity acquire 
practical information regarding mechanics and_ hydrostatics. 
When men of different crafts live in close proximity and are 
In daily intercourse with one another, they will involuntarily 
and unconsciously speak to one another of many things they 
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have observed and, imparting a great deal of information to 
one another, will excite curiosity, stirring stolid minds and 
widening the range of notions and outlook. The moral effects of 
association are of particular importance in the case of growing 
children. Where agriculture is the only occupation of the entire 
population there can be no question of any personal bents or 
abilities among the young members of a community. Wherever 
a boy's inclinations may point to, whatever natural gifts he 
may possess, he must, regardless of everything, take to the 
plough, because the plough alone can save him from poverty. 
But when, on the contrary, dozens of men plying different 
crafts live together in an area of one square verst, the most 
capricious tastes and the most versatile abilities can and must 
be satisfied. A young fellow who has a taste for a sedentary life 
and painstaking work will be apprenticed to a tailor or a boot- 
maker; one with a keen eye and a strong hand will become a 
carpenter; another with as sure an eye but not so strong phys- 
ically, will take up the job of joiner; another, who loves 
working in the open air, will devote himself to horticulture 
and gardening. Everyone will have the opportunity of work- 
ing at a craft that is to his taste, working of his own free will. 
without bowing to bitter necessity. Individual powers, incli- 
nations and abilities will come into their own, which, in the 
first place, will improve man’s moral state and secondly, in- 
crease output, enhance quality of production, and lower prices 
as a result of improvements in production processes, there- 
by facilitating their sale and promoting the general well- 
being of both producers and consumers. 

Finally, a variety of trades is beneficial because it makes the 
ordinary workman less dependent on his master or his fore- 
man, increasing the feeling of dignity in the former and com- 
pelling the latter to respect his subordinate. Where all are 
tillers of the soil, the workman's individuality is non-existent: 
in the nature of his labour the man behind the plough differs 
but little from the horse or ox he urges on with a shout as he 
flicks his whip. The farmer does not value his labourer's brains 
or skill. He reasons with perfect logic that the crassest of 
bumpkins can follow a plough, and so he domineers over him 
as ¥t pretty well pleases him and drives him off the farm if the 
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latter ventures tu start arguing. Nothing is easier than to find 
another labourer, because no particular merits or abilities are 
required of the new applicant. In industry things are quite 
different. The master values a man who is a clever workman 
because he cannot be easily replaced. In the purely agricul- 
tural order of life it was only the animal strength of a man that 
counted: in handicraft labour muscular strength usually re- 
cedes into the background, the greatest altention being paid to 
skill. proficiency in labour and quickness of understanding. 

It is in handicraft that the element of personal talent first 
appears and is recognized. This factor emancipates and ele- 
vates man, mollifying the attitude of the master, whose per- 
sonal interests depend on the workman's brains and technical 
dexterity. 

In medieval history we come upon a fact of this description 
which entirely confirms the preceding propositions. The first 
signs of independence towards the feudals were shown by 
handicraftsmen, who formed communes and rose up against the 
bishops and barons, and made up the famous fiers état, at a 
time when the peasants still carried the burden of the corvée 
and other arbitrary extortions. 

From what has been said about life in a small settlement 
that has grown and flourished, we can see that association of 
people among themselves, the spread of knowledge, the growth 
of wealth and the moral emancipation of the individual mainly 
depend on diversity of occupations, and given the latter con- 
dition, these develop naturally from one another. 

The existence of numerous local centres of attraction is an 
absolute necessity for the emergence in every separate part of 
a country of a diversity of occupations that results in activity. 
knowledge, wealth and freedom. If one huge city draws to itself 
the greater part of a country's industrial forces, the inhabitants 
will depend upon that general centre; they are compelled to 
carry their produce to that distant market and to buy at the 
same market the manufactured goods necessary for their do- 
mestic life. None of the inhabitants will venture to set up a 
manufactory because he cannot be sure he will find a ready sale, 
the scattered population will, willy-nilly, be compelled to en- 
gage exclusively in agriculture and exhaust the soil by con- 
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stantly sending off their raw produce, which will be consumed 
by the distant market and consequently will not return any fer- 
tilizers to the soil. Meanwhile all kinds of abominations come 
into being in the big centre. The hungry flock there in the hope 
of finding employment. but more often descend to the utmost 
depths of destitution, utter moral degradation and premature 
death from exhaustion. foul fool or enforced vice. The ambi- 
tious flock to the city on foot or by carriage, In the hope of 
achieving fame and promotion, but, more often than not find 
a perverting school of toadyism, and unmitigated flouting of 
conscience. To the same centre, to this promised land of luxury, 
come all those who would live at the expense of others, from 
an endless number of cringing suppliants to legions of sharp- 
ers and street swindlers. The former live mostly on hopes and 
moral rebuffs, but the latter, on the contrary, as people who 
have chosen the right road, can make abundant catches in the 
troubled waters of these colossal cesspools of our great civili- 
zation. Thus a country possessing only one big centre of at- 
traction presents a picture that is anything but prepossessing: 
the provinces sink into poverty and exhaustion; the inhabitants 
become more and more dull-witted from their monotonous and 
thankless toil, while in the centre there congregate all the ref- 
use of the country, all the tainted blood, all the festering 
sores of her poverty, the quintessence of her profligacy and 
moral meanness, her sufferings and crimes; but as this polluted 
mixture is covered over with a thin film of gilted tinsel, far- 
seeing theorists usually find that all is well or else maintain 
that all the trouble arises from lack of moral restraint on the 
part of the working man and his wife. 


. xo 


When Robinson lived alone on his island, he had to go hunt- 
ing. gathering fruit and fishing; he had to carry all his stores 
into his cave and cook them, make his own clothing, fetch 
wood from the forest to heat his dwelling with, make and 
clean his hunting and fishing implements. All these and per- 
haps a number of other occupations fell to his lot and only to 
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nis, as he had neither ally nor partner, When he was out in 
the forest pursuing his prey, the provisions collected the day 
before were left unguarded and might be eaten by rats or car- 
tied off by some large animal; when he was away hunting no 
meal awaited his return, and the clothes he had begun sfitch- 
ing remained unfinished. While ne was cooking his meal or 
making his clothing, he might be missing good fishing oppor- 
tunities. In a word, Robinson was continually having to pass 
from one task to another, a lot of time and effort being natur- 
ally wasted in the process. The work was ill done, one job 
clashing with another and hindering it. Each task was done at 
odd intervals and in none was there the continuous and 
smooth flow of movement that makes for efficiency. If Robin- 
son had had a wife, all domestic and other duties would have 
proceeded much more smoothly; while Mr. Robinson tramped 
the forest in search of game or fished in the river, the hearth 
and ‘home would be under the vigilant care of Mrs. Robinson, 
who would at the same time be cooking or roasting the meat, 
cleaning the fruit gathered the day before, or the fish. or en- 
gaged in sewing. The work would not be interrupted as fre- 
quently as in Mr. Robinson's bachelor days; there would be 
more order and greater productivity. There would be a con- 
stant exchange oj services to the mutual benefit of both parties. 
When the children grew up, the exchange would proceed much 
more rapidly. One of the members of the family would be out 
hunting, another fishing. a third, mending the weapons of the 
hunt, a fourth, cooking the food, a fifth, stitching the clothes, 
a sixth, digging the earth, all the different kinds of work pro- 
ceeding simultaneously and in a friendly spirit. Then the prod- 
uce of these occupations would be exchanged; when the fam- 
ily sat down to dinner, the surplus game of one would be ex- 
changed for the surplus fish of another; the foodstuffs procured 
by one would pay for the labour of others who bad spent ali 
their efforts on the cooking of meals, the making of clothing, 
the manufacturing of bows, boats and fishing-tackle. The bar- 
ter would be to the general advantage. allowing each person 
to enjoy a varied diet and providing each with clothes; he 
who wanted to go hunting or fishing had the tools he needed. 
The labour of each person would be far more productive than 
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that of the lone colonist, because each person would devote his 
whole time and his whole attention to one occupation, without 
going from job to job or having his mind distracted by ex- 
traneous cares and thoughts. 

This small family of colonists can serve as a prototype of 
society; in it, as in the most numerous society, there is divi- 
sion of labour and exchange of services, two processes con- 
taining the source of all the benefits conferred on the material 
and moral status of every person by the existence of a society, 
The more numerous that society, the more considerable can be 
the division of labour; the more efficient and intelligent, the 
richer and freer man can become; the more marked will be the 
decrease in the value of goods, and the more marked the in- 
crease of their usefulness. 

This can and should be so, but this is not what happens in 
real life, because men invariably introduce into every nasceat 
society, besides division of labour, and exchange of services, 
the element of appropriation of other men’s labour. This grain 
of poison is sufficient to vitiate all the blessings of social life 
and evoke all the internecine dissensions which make up his- 
tory. and consume the physical and mental forces of man 
down to our day. Things begin with a man beating his wife 
to force her to do the work, while he himself goes off to bask 
in the sun. In this way the natural division of labour and free 
exchange of services are disturbed. The man takes a greater 
quantity of produce and less labour for himself and, to es- 
tablish a fair balance of exchange, he treats the woman to a 
couple of blows in the face with his fist, or on the back with 
his stick, and balance is actually restored, because the wom- 
an’s objections are effectually hushed on being paid in this 
coin—and exchange of services continues despite the flagrant 
violation of justice. In the same way as this husband has ap- 
propriated for his own use the better part of his wife's labour, 
parents appropriate a goodly amount of their children’s labour; 
brothers treat their sisters, and the elder brother, his junior in 
exactly the same way; later, when the children grow up and 
the parents are worn out and enfeebled with age, the former 
will exploit the latter and finally, after having utterly exhaust- 
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ed the decrepit old people with toil beyond their strength, will 
grant them full freedom to die from starvation. 

Thus wars and enslavement have their beginnings within the 
family, and once begun, never cease even for a single moment. 
Every member of a family is now the conqueror, now the de- 
feated party, now the slave-owner who inculcates upon his 
weaker relative certain tangible precepts of behaviour, now the 
slave who experiences the convincing iorce of similar precepts 
administered by a stronger kinsman. A considerable amount 
of labour and inventiveness, and a lot of physical strength and 
moral energy are expended on continual onslaughts and re- 
pulses, on attempts of aggression and on parrying such at- 
tempts. Man encounters no deliberate resistance in his strug- 
gle against nature; but in the struggle of man with man, it is 
like Greek meeting Greek; violence comes up against violence. 
cunning is repulsed by cunning; the harsh will of the slave- 
owner encounters the passive but conscious stubbornness of the 
slave. The struggle is a protracted and complicated one. and 
assumes an endless variety of forms. The family proves to be 
an excellent schon] of immorality for primitive man. 

He leaves this school with a thorough knowledge of natural 
gladiatorial art and home-grown Machiavellism: outside the 
family he meets with the alumni of other educational estab- 
lishments, in which were taught the same elementary sciences 
with certain variations and addenda in both curriculum and 
plan. On meeting, the youths begin to try upon one another the 
force and convincingness of their scientific arguments and 
strategic devices. The limits of the arguments expand; the pri- 
mal syllogisms are perfected and complicated. War, a policy 
of slave-owning, exploitation, thievery and robbery—all these 
different varieties of one and the same principle are reduced 
to harmonious and altraclive systems. Man's mind develops in 
all its grandeur and brilliance, producing in its progress Im- 
provements as excellent as steam-engines in the sphere of pro- 
ductive labour, and the application of chemistry in agriculture. 
Without any risk of error, one mighi even say that the element 
of appropriation has developed far more swiftly than the ele- 
ments of labour and exchange of services: the former has at- 
tained the highest perfection and has already made ils way 
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into the practical application of the discoveries natural science 
has bestowed upon mankind. an application that is one of the 
most important and fruitful manifestations of the element of 


tabour. The appropriation is predominant in all ex- 
ere and invariably distorting man's 


isting societi 
nature and constituting the only cause of suffering and crime 
in all disasters in private and public life. 

Having, in the course of my narrative, come to the element 
of appropriation and stressed its importance, 1 have emerged 
fram the sphere of hypotheses and theoretical conjecture. | 
foe stand on the threshold of history and a foundation of real 
facts. 

I consider this a fitting juncture to pause for a iew moments 
to look back and briefly remind the reader of the results arrived 
at, resuits which constitute in the aggregate the physiolog- 
ical part of the history of labour. We have seen that man was 
feeble and poor while he stood alone; ihe forces of nature 
were hardly of any use to him, whereas all the comforts of life, 
beginning with the coarsest of food, were to him things of the 
greatest value. When people increased in numbers they began 
to help one another and by dint of combined effort succeeded in 
winning many important victories over nature: every victory 
in this direction enhanced the usefulness of raw materials 
while lowering the value of objects in use. Every victory of 
man over nature placed new weapons in his hands, and there- 
by paved the way to new and more important victories. Hav- 
ing started cultivation of the soil on dry hills, man descended 
into the fertile valleys as soon as the increased numbers of peo- 
ple and the improved tools enabled him to cut down the trees 
and drain the marshes covering the fertile lands. By coming 
into possession of these lands, man grew wealthy, the founda- 
tion of his wealth being knowledge, which has made him mas- 
ter of nature. Knowledge has been acquired and developed 
through man’s frequent and varied intercourse with his like. In- 
tercourse was begun and has been maintained by variety of 
occupations: variety of occupations is possible only if there 
exist numbers of small, well-populated centres of attraction. 
Such centres are formed spontaneously in places where the 
natural development of human labour is not paralyzed by social 
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anomalies. Social anomalies of all kinds sprang from the 
element of appropriation of other men’s labour, this noxious 
vlement having arisen in prehistoric times in family life, 
whence it spread throughout all th puman activity. 

This is a cursory enumeration ae: et forth in the 
preceding pages. Taken together, they point to the great and 
bright destiny that should naturally be men's own, a destiny 
that has nothing in common with the gloomy events that fill 
the pages of world history and command the attention of the 
modern observer. People have strayed from the right path, per- 
verted human nature and still go an causing suffering to one 
another, These facts are all the sadder for being perfectly au- 
thentic, but they give us no right to think that a happy future 
is unattainable. We must always bear in mind that men have 
spent thousands of years in getting to know nature; we must 
tememiber that they have not acquired full knowledge of it yet, 
and, over and above aught else, we must never forget that man 
is the most complex of nature's phenomena, the least acces- 
sible to direct observation, and all but inaccessible to experi- 
ment. It is natural that the greatest number of errors, both 
theoretical and practical, should concern man as the most com- 
plex, the least known and at the same time the most interest- 
ing object in nature. It is therefore very natural that astron- 
omy and chemistry should have emerged from the fog of arbit- 
rary surmises, while social and economic doctrines still bear 
a close resemblance to such antiquated sciences as astrology. 
alchemy, magic and theosophy. Most probably these cabalis- 
tic doctrines, too, will at some future time assume strictly scien- 
tific forms, exerting their influence on practical life and con- 
vincing people that cannibalism is not only immoral, but pro- 
vides no advantages. Much will change with time, but you and 
1, reader, will not live to see it, and so we have to console our- 
selves with the supremely fruilless realization that we do in a 
certain degree comprehend the incongruity of life. 

“‘And that's called nihilism?’ 

“That's called nihilism!’ Bazarov repeated, this time with 
pointed insolence.""!7 
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When a man is hungry and finds food within reach, he im- 
mediately feels the desire to take this food into his hands and 
convey it into his mouth. This sense man shares with all ani- 
mals, the only difference being that in similar cases animals 
manage without the manual agency. One might think that this 
action is accomplished mechanically or instinctively, i.e., with- 
out any intermediary process of thought. In the first place, such 
words as “mechanically.” and “instinclively” explain nothing: 
secondly, practical experiments prove thal even these simplest 
actions are conditioned by the activity of the brain: pigeons 
and domestic hens, in whom the frontal part of the cerebral 
hemispheres had been removed in experiments conducted by 
the French physiologist Flourens,'® swallowed food only if it 
was put into their mouths and pushed in as far as the glottal 
aperture: left alone, they died of starvation amidst heaps of 
grain. We thave therefore irrefutable grounds for saying that 
man seizes ready stores of food as a consequence of thinking. 
The thinking is, of course, extremely primitive, since, as we 
have seen, animals think in exactly the same way. But it is just 
through its simplicity that this thinking, proper to all men 
without exception, has exerted and continues to exert a more 
powerful influence on the destinies of our race than is com- 
manded by the purest moral truths and the greatest scientific 
discoveries. From this thinking has developed everything con- 
stituting the beauty and pride of our civilization, and every- 
thing constituting its infamy and the cross of suffering it bears. 

The store of food found by a man might have been prepared 
by nature or by another man. In the first case the seizure of 
food is the embryo of labour; in the second, it is an appropria- 
tion of the labour of another man or men, thus laying the foun- 
dation of the struggle between men and the enslavement of 
man by man. In the life of mankind both cases have occurred 
an incalculable number of times, producing all their inevitable 
consequences. Having appropriated food prepared by nature, 
man tried to arrange things in such a way as to make nature 
provide him with fresh stores of food, his efforts in this direc- 
tion gradually converting the hunter into the shepherd and 
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laler into the tiller of the soil. Through these efforts, side by 
side with the agriculturist, there arose smiths, tailors, weav- 
ets, and all other handicraftsmen who equip people with work- 
ing tools, supply them with clothing, build their dwellings and 
provide them with all the comforts of life at the expense of na- 
lure. From these efforts art and science emerged, which 
strengthen man's power over nature, expand his mind, prepare 
for him an endless variety of pleasures, enable him to have due 
respect for himself, and, in analyzing himself and others, con- 
sviously to forgive and love those who err and who pay so 
high a price for their errors. Meanwhile, the second case—the 
seizure of food prepared by another was repeated day by day, 
the consequences thereof developing far more rapidly than did 
the benefits deriving from labour alone, labour that has not 
been watered with tears or soaked in human blood. 

This disproportionate development still exists and is perhaps 
even mounting in our own days. World history has till this 
day been compelled to deal exclusively with political life, be 
cause the facts of political life completely shut out all mani- 
festations of thought, energy and creati in laboratories, 
workshops and fields—in a word, wherever man records the 
secrets of nature and draws into the production process nat- 
ural forces he has investigated and subjugated. History is 
mainly concerned with the organic development of state forms, 
consecutive changes of systems, radical changes in legislature 
and in international relations, and the awakening of political 
consciousness and national feelings in the masses. 

The framework I have outlined seems broad enough, and | 
donot think that any modern historian will discern in this def- 
inition of the tasks of historical science any lack of respect for 
science, or any altempt to distort or lower its real significance. 
It is, however, easy to see that it is the element of appropria- 
tion that constitutes the sole object of the historian's re- 
searches. The historian is not to blame for this, because such is 
teal life, which the chronicler has no right to embellish or var- 
nish. State forms, political sense and even national feeling are 
a direct outcome of the element of appropriation, which is to 
say that all these things either originated in appropriation, 
or arose as a repulse to appropriation. All states without ex- 
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ception are born of the element of appropriation. 1 beg the read. 
er not to see anything immoral in this proposition or seek any 
aspersion on the part of the author: I do not mean to imply 
that all founders of states were violent characters, possessed 
with greed for other people's property; if such leanings did 
exist in certain vikings, konungs, sheikhs and other potentates 
in embryo, this circumstance can never be elevated into a rule. 
Many states were initiated because it was necessary for the in- 
habitants of a certain country to unite in order to beat back 
an aggressive enemy. In other cases a state was founded be- 
cause the inhabitants needed some authority that would exam- 
ine their quarrels and by intervening prevent bloodshed. Un- 
der these conditions the foundation of a state was a boon, but 
men had come to need that boon because they had let fly at 
uthers and appropriated the labour of other people. Aggressive 
enemies and quarrelsome fellow-tribesmen must probably be 
Tecognized as hwnan beings; consequently the evil to overcome 
which the state was formed lay in nothing else than the at- 
tempts of one set of people to take advantage of the labour 
of another set. Not a single state was ever founded with the 
purpose of repulsing attacks by wild beasts, or of tilling the 
soil by the united forces of its citizens; and, consequently, the 
element of appropriation is as indispensable to the develop- 
ment of political institutions as a certain quantity of leaven is 
needed to produce fermentation in dough, The political devel- 
opment which gives proper form to the business of appropria- 
tion is a very efficacious remedy, but, as everyone knows, any 
remedy is the bitter consequence of disease. 

National feeling, which every rational-minded man should 
hold in the deepest esteem, is a direct consequence of the mis- 
trust and antagonism which have appeared among separate 
groups of people due to mutual wrongs and attacks aimed at 
the appropriation of labour and its products. National feeling 
awakens when nations have to defend themselves from enslave- 
ment. This was the case with us in the times of Minin‘* and in 
1812; this was the case in Spain, during her wars against Na- 
poleon; in Germany, during her mass rising of 1813; in France, 
during her revolutionary struggle against European coalitions; 
in Italy, since the very beginning of the present century: in 
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Greeve, which has risen in revolt against Turkish domination. 
National feeling has everywhere worked wonders and animated 
peoples previously in the most lamentable condition; but this 
feeling has always been aroused by previous sufferings or ihe 
threat of danger: it has everywhere been accompanied by heavy 
sacrifices which, necessary as they have been, have left deep 
traces in the material well-being of the people. 

These considerations all lead to the mescapable conclusion 
that the element of appropriation is no less harmful even when. 
besides evoking vigorous resistance, it brings out the foftiest 
and noblest passions of human nature. With their passionate 
admiration of the grandiose, poets and sentimental historians 
are fascinated by epochs that have seen peoples rise up im arms 
asone man. It is inherent in poets to discern in every phenom- 
enon what is beautiful and picturesque: they have a way of 
regarding individuals as small pieces in a huge mosaic: but a 
man who has not been gifted by nature with such an ardent 
sense of beauty and is not capable, like the artist Nero, of set- 
ting Rome on fire so as to get a notion of what the destruc- 
tion of Troy was like—such a man sees cogent proof of the 
power of evil in the fact that a people's finest iorces and 
passions show themselves in a way always resembling the 
horrible convulsions of a sick body, and nearly always fol- 
lowed by a relapse, greater individual suffering and social 
hardships. 

It is hard to find even a single fact in history of a people’s 
energy, heroic efforts, and sacrifices of labour and blood ever 
having brought about real improvement in its way of life, com- 
mensurate with the losses incurred. It is a general rule that 
whenever a people have risen to a man against some manifes- 
tation of injustice and appropriation, other manifestations of 
the same element, taking advantage of the general confusion, 
have always continued to flourish in their hundreds, striking 
roots ever deeper into the living forces of the people, exhaust- 
ing them more than ever before. That is why all great epochs 
have given men some inspired verses and several eloquent 
pages of history, in addition to an increased burden of taxa- 
tion and the feeling of weariness that always follows intense 
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effort. All these reflections do not, of course, concern Russia, 
because in this case | deem it convenient to observe the rule 
of vourtesy that says “present company excluded.” 


xIv 


The clement of appropriation does, indeed, constitute an evil; 
nay, more: it is the source and fountain-head of all evil, though 
this poisonous element, this Ahrimanz9 of human nature, in its 
turn, springs from a perfectly harmless property of our mind, 
one we could not rid ourselves of even were we granted an 
vpportunity of changing all man’s physical and intellectual 
capacities at our discretion. This property consists in our mind 
always beginning to function with the simplest thought proc- 
esses, and only later, when it has grown stronger and more 
perfected, passing on to more complex processes, assessing 
probabilities and remote consequences, and appraising events 
from different angles and viewpoints. Each animal has needs 
and desires that are partly connected with the preservation of 
the life of the individual and partly with those of the species. 
An animal's brain power is exclusively directed towards find- 
ing means of satisfying these needs and desires. Guided by its 
outer senses—sight, hearing, smell, touch and taste—the ani- 
mal decides whether to go to the right or to the left, whether 
danger threatens or pleasure awaits him. The animal is of 
course guided by Jesuitical morality thal says that the end 
justifies the means. In its choice of means the animal exhibits, 
besides an indifference to scruples, exireme one-sidedness and 
short-sightedness of discrimination in which it far exceeds the 
Jesuits. A fish will Snap at a worm without paying heed to the 
hook which contains the gist of the tragic episode. Guided by 
the odour of meat a mouse will rush into a trap without tak- 
ing the trouble to note that there is something strange and sin- 
ister in the look of the contraption. That is how animals act, 
and children and savages behave in nearly the same way. 
Oceanian islanders who come on board European ships usually 
begin by pilfering with amazing deftness anything they find to 
their liking. For this they get well beaten with a rope’s end, 
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which, of course, does not deter them, We should be wrong in 
saying that stealing is an accepted custom among them, or that 
it is a kind of kleptomania; one would hardly think, either, that 
they bear the beating with perfect equanimity. Their behaviour 
is best explained by the extreme simplicity of the mental func- 
tions of which their brain is capable. 

This is how a savage reasons: | see a shiny button; | like it, 
and therefore ... here reasoning stops, because the deed is 
done; the button is in the hands of our thinker, and now a new 
series of calculations begins with the aim of concealing the 
acquired object and composing his face into an expression of 
perfect innocence. The thinking process, which has resolved 
itself into the acquisition of the bullon, has been performed 
with lightning speed; the savage has clutched at the pleasing 
object with the spontaneous avidily of a fish snapping at a 
worm. The savage has an advantage over the fish in that he 
contrives in one moment to take certain precautions—a thing 
that will always remain unattainable even to a genius among 
fishes. The similarity between the savage and the fish, on the 
other hand, lies in the fact that neither of the two is capadle 
of even a moment's doubt as to the advantage of the enter- 
prise, or of a critical attitude towards the action. In both a 
wish has arisen and has been immediately satisfied with a les- 
ser or greater degree of skill, agility, and wariness. The sav- 
age will think of the consequences afterwards, because his 
lead cannot maintain a complicated train of thought in 
which causes are linked up with effects. 

If we consider the meaning of our Russian word avos (lit- 
erally: perhaps, at venture, al random, happy-go-lucky.—7r.) 
we shall find in il an unmistakable family likeness to the way 
the Oceanian island dweller thinks. Actions performed on the 
happy-go-lucky avos principle have nothing in common either 
with the courage of a hero, or the deliberate risk of a bold 
speculator; they simply express inability and non-desire to 
think out things, a mind’s incapacity for complex reasoning 
and an indolence of thought that prefers leaving in a haze of 
uncertainty the inevitable consequences of a given action. 
Strict social morality, which implies that each individual is 
aware of his responsibility for his behaviour and is account- 
16~223 
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able to himself and to others for each act—such morality is 
absolutely out of the question in surroundings where the avos 
principle is the foundation of practical philosophy. People's 
morals in no way depend upon the superior qualities of their 
hearts or natures, the abundance of their virtues or the absence 
of vices. Words of this kind have no tangible meaning. The 
morals of this or that society depend exclusively upon how 
consciously the members of that society realize their own ad- 
vantage. Stealing does not pay, because if I have stolen suc- 
cessfully today, I myself may be robbed tomorrow, to say 
nothing of the possibility of my being caught and getting into 
more or less serious trouble. For the same reasons it does not 
pay to kill; this applies in equal degree to all other encroach- 
ments on the person and property of your fellow-men, whether 
neighbours or strangers. If all members of a society became 
aware of these things. crimes would be unthinkable and all 
the unproductive expenditure of effort on the perpetration, 
tracking down, prevention and punishment of crime would be- 
come superfluous and would cease to exist. But no savage, no 
admirer of the avos principle, no proletarian whose mind is 
always occupied with the struggle against hunger can become 
imbued with this salutary idea. To be a moral man means 
being in some degree a thinking man, and the ability to think 
is fortified and developed only when the individual succeeds 

in shaking himself free from the yoke of material necessity. 
Man gets nothing from nature ready-made either within or 
without his person; he has to fashion his own weapons, his 
tools, his clothing and dwelling, and must even prepare the 
soil he casts seeds into. In the same way he must strengthen 
his own muscles by means of exercise and develop the powers 
of his brain—also by means of exercise. Before a savage at- 
tains to the making of efficient weapons, he has to get along 
as well as he can with wretched ones; whole generations work 
with axes made of stone; many succeeding generations work 
with bronze axes, and so things go on for centuries. In the 
Same Way a savage has to make shift as well as he can with 
baa of an ill-developed brain, so that a savage’s domestic 
rein life proceeds in accordance with the imperfect func- 
ing ol an underdeveloped organ of thought. Each improve- 
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ment in his brain reveals itself in improved tools, in an in- 
crease of wealth and in higher social morals. But the brain 
improves extremely slowly, because the savage's life passes in 
constant cares regarding food, and all his available brain pow- 
er is spent in devising petty means to achieve petty ends. 
There is no time to recall and sum up experience, and therefore 
knowledge is not enlarged; nor is the range of thought expand- 
ed until experience strikes the eye and forcibly makes its way 
into his consciousness. This childhood of the human brain is 
not only inevitable; it is absolutely necessary. Had a perfectly 
developed brain been placed in the head of the savage, that 
brain would most probably have been so much dead stock, a& 
dead as a gun in the hands of a savage totally unacquainted 
with its use. We are capable of using only what we have 
evolved ourselves. If a man has acquired a thousand rubles 
through his own labour, the money will benefit him, because 
in acquiring the rubles he has also acquired the way to use 
them. But if you make a present of ten thousand rubles to a 
man who could never earn a kopek himself, it may well hap- 
pen that your gift will be wasted on trifles or locked up in a 
chest. In the same way, a well-developed brain given to man 
as a dispensation of nature might be wasted on trifles or sink 
into dreamy blissfulness to be followed by torpidity and gener- 
al enfeeblement. Everything that lives in nature grows and 
develops, experiencing in the course of its development, dis- 
eases, dangers and a bitter struggle for existence. A man’s mind, 
as the most complex of natural phenomena, is subjected to a 
greater degree than any other phenomenon to this general law 
of life. Appropriation of the labour of others, enmity among 
people and all the horrors of barbarity derive directly from 
those simplest thought processes which alone are within the 
powers of a savage’s infantile mind. All these sombre phenom- 
ena are an inevitable children’s disease of mankind, but 
childhood and its diseases cannot continue for ever, and there- 
fore in our own times we should at least clearly realize the 
conditions that keep different groups of people in a state of 
infancy, converting short-lived sores into open fistulas that 
exude sufferings for some and incomes for others, 
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Crude appropriation consisting in robbery and accompa- 
nied by murder is so natural an outcome of the paucity of 
thought in savages and the inadequate supply of food won by 
primitive man's poor tools that there is no need to dwell on 
this phenomenon. A few successful raids and a few killings 
left unpunished encouraged the savage to continue such pur. 
suits, developing in him a spirit of bravado, raising his reputa- 
tion in the eyes of his fellow-tribesmen and gathering around 
him a band of men seeking booty and calling it fame. Thus 
was formed the nucleus of the military estate; it soon began 
to feel contempt for the despicable people who ploughed the 
soll and watched their herds; these despicable people were 
enslaved, made to pay tribute, and when such exaction of a 
definite amount of produce was given regular form, groups of 
men with some common designation entered ‘historical life un- 
der the leadership of the warriors who had enslaved them. 

Parallel to this simplest form of appropriation, there devel- 
oped from time immemorial another and still more complex 
kind of appropriation. Beside undisguised robbery there devel- 
oped trade, which many scholars still consider the greatest 
benefactor of the human race. Men have always stood in need 
of mutual exchange of services and goods. One man grows 
grain while another makes cloth; if the former gives the latter 
his surplus grain, and gets in return the latter's surplus of 
cloth, the condition of both will be considerably improved, as 
they will both be fed and clothed. Such exchange of services 
is performed very easily and conveniently if the husbandman 
und the weaver are close ne!ghbours; but if they live in differ- 
ent countries separated by mountains, rivers, deserts, and seas, 
direct exchange Is impossible; then appears a kind gentleman 
who gets the grain to the weaver and the cloth to the farmer. 
Farmer and weaver are delighted, because they cannot do with- 
out the goods and the kind gentleman is even more highly de- 
lighted to be rendering service to such worthy people. But the 
gentleman's willingness and amiability cost the weaver and the 
farmer very dear. The weaver gets very little grain, and the 
farmer very little cloth. The weaver gives all his cloth for a 
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small amount of grain, while the farmer gets very little cloth 
for all the grain he can spare from what he has left for his 
own consumption. The weaver is half-starved and the farmer 
but scantily provided with clothes, but the amiable gentleman 
enjoys the choicest dishes and dresses with elegant refinement 
He gets all the grain that does not reach the weaver, and all 
the cloth that the farmer never receives. He takes this surplus 
to those who grow tobacco or spices—and here the same pro- 
cedure takes place all over again. The gentleman takes as much 
tobacco from them as possible and gives them in return as 
little grain and cloth as possible. He then takes his tobacco to 
places where people hunt for furs and again takes quantities 
of furs away wilh him, leaving very little tobacco in exchange. 

Thus the complaisant gentleman journeys over lands and 
seas, lavishes his blessings on the inhabitants of every geo- 
graphical longitude and latitude, without increasing their prod. 
uce by as much as an ounce, and keeping for himself as much 
grain, cloth, tobacco, furs, and other necessities as can be go! 
out of producers and consumers. These amenities do not, of 
course, remain in the trader's hands in their original form: 
they are converted into the more convenient form of gold and 
silver coins, but the essence does not change. The trader's: in- 
terests always run contrary to the advantage and needs of the 
people he comes into contact with. The weaver and the farmer 
can exchange their products with each other in such a way as 
to have the weaver’s one working day be given for one work- 
ing day of the farmer, and such an exchange will be beneficial 
to both, because they are interested not in increasing their 'ag- 
gregate produce, but only in changing its forms. But between 
weaver and farmer stands the middleman, who owns no pro- 
ducts whatsoever. He undertakes toconvey the grain toa place 
where cloth is produced, and promises to come back to the 
farmer with a load of cloth corresponding to the load of grain 
he has obtained from the farmer, It is evident that it is morc 
advantageous for the farmer and the weaver to have the small- 
est possible part of their products spent on transportation. 
whereas it is to the trader's advantage to charge the weaver 
and the farmer as much as possible, because the sum total of 
the products absorbed by transportation costs goes into his 
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own pocket. Both weaver and farmer therefore want the ex- 
change between them to take place as simply as possible, the 
distance between them to be reduced, and the number and ex- 
tent of the obstacles separating them to be as small as can be. 
Weaver and farmer want the closest possible association and 
try to set up immediate contact with each other. The mer- 
chant’s wishes, on the contrary, lie in another direction. He 
wants the producer and the consumer to be as far away from 
each other as possible in order that no direct intercourse be- 
tween them be practicable, and that the obstacles standing 
between them should be, or rather, should seem to be most 
formidable. Wherever no obstacles stand in the way between 
producer and consumer, no middleman is required and the 
merchant's role is equivalent to nil. When distances and hin. 
drances get greater, the merchant's importance and profits 
grow, the latter finally enslaving both producer and consumer. 
In dealing with the former, the merchant fixes arbitrarily low 
prices, from the latter he takes an arbitrarily large amount 
of money, produce or labour. Both producer and consumer 
are reduced to penury and dependence, the only person to 
become rich and important being their common benefactor, 
the complaisant gentleman who produces nothing and 
just goes on travelling to and fro [rom weavers to farmers, 
from farmers to hunters, from hunters to growers of spices. 
and so on. 

Exchange of services and produce is the common goal to 
which all men aspire; trade is {he road leading to that goal: 
the straighter and shorter the road, the greater the advantage 
accruing to producer and consumer; the longer and more tor- 
tuous the road, the greater the advantage accruing to the trad- 
er who stands between producer and consumer, Buying cheap 
and .selling dear—such is the golden rule that has always 
guided merchants, a rule which can be carried out on a grand 
scale only when producer and consumer do not know each 
other and cannot come to terms about the price and quality 
of the produce. It is to the trader's profit to prevent any inter- 
course between producer and consumer and to keep them both 
In a state of ignorance and poverty so extreme as to compel 
them to give up all their labour and all the products of their 
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labour for the hunk of bread or the piece of cloth thrown to 
them by the tender-hearted trader. 

The various expedients used to hamper intercourse between 
people and encourage ignorance and poverty are extremely 
simple; they were no secret to the traders of the ancient world, 
and in their essential features have remained unchanged to 
the present day, Sea-trade and piracy always went hand in 
hand. The Phoenicians, the Greeks of Asia Minor, and the in- 
habitants of the Arohipelago Islands engaged with equal suc- 
cess in both. When the inhabitants of any settlement evinced a 
wish to satisfy their requirements without the aid of traders; 
when the beginnings of varied occupations were coming into 
existence and when the weaver tried to settle down near the 
farmer, the traders naturally did al] they could to root out 
such reprehensible practices. A strong flotilla would arrive 
near the rebellious settlement, a landing party sent from the 
ships, and the little place would be laid waste; part of the in- 
habitants perished in the skirmish; those who survived and 
did not succeed in escaping were treated as chattels and sold 
into slavery at places where slaves commanded high prices. 
After the calamity the remaining inhabitants would emerge 
from their hiding-places and be of course hard put to obtain 
food. Trades and crafts were not to be thought of: there were 
too few people left, and the workshops together with all their 
tools had been sacked by the irate traders. It goes without say- 
ing that the remaining inhabitants were reduced to a state of 
cowed dependence upon the neighbouring warriors and 
traders, and any atlempts at economic independence were 
crushed for many decades to come. 

The merchants’ strength lay mainly in their possessing the 
monopoly of transport. They were shipowners and navigators, 
knew the trade-routes, how to avoid submerged rocks, and 
could choose the right season for their voyages. If it was a 
question of overland trade, they knew the characters of the 
jJands and the customs of the inhabitants their caravans would 
have to pass among. They knew how to cross deserts of sand 
and where to find oases and sources of water; they kept herds 
of camels that were inured to all the hardships of travel and 
finally, both land and sea traders knew perfectly well in what 
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parts of the world there was an abundance or a shortage of 
one or other kind of merchandise; in other words. where cer- 
tain things could be bought cheaply or sold at high prices. 
All this knowledge and these advantages were most zealously 
guarded by the traders; the trade-routes of the ancient Phoe- 
nicians and Carthaginians were considered state secrets, the 
travellers of these nations deliberately spreading the most in- 
congruous tales about the distant lands they visited. If it so 
happened that a neighbouring tribe came to have ships of 
their own, the merchants would capture or sink them at the 
first opportunity, seeing in them future competitors. In some 
cases that would be the end of the affair, but in others, the in- 
jured tribe would start a war, after which the victorious side 
would become masters of the seas and for a time at least be 
tid of any rivalry. The merchants lived on the friendliest terms 
with the warriors who ventured on no trading enterprises. The 
warriors were their best customers, who sold to the merchants 
their captives and such articles of booty as were not suitable 
for their personal use; in the same way the warriors bartered 
the greater part of the tribute collected in kind from the en- 
slaved tillers of the soil and the working masses, while in ex- 
change the merchants provided them with all kinds of luxuries 
brought from distant parts. The warriors paid very good prices 
for these wares and found their purchases highly profitable 
for the reason that the products in which they paid, having 
been made by ordinary mortals, had not cost the heroes any 
labour at all. The heavy burden of maintaining harmony and 
concord between the warriors and the merchants lay entirely 
on the shoulders of the working majority. The fuller the mer- 
chant’s purse, and the more frequently choice dishes figured on 
the warrior's table, and fancifully coloured fabrics adorned 
his person, the hungrier the farmer became, his implements 
the ruder, and his enslavement the more complete. 

Ancient history affords many examples of such incipient civ- 
ilizations which were first cut short by wars and trade, and 
later perished, without leaving any trace of their existence, 
under the weight of benefactions showered upon a developing 
people by the generous hands of merchants and warriors. War 
and trade, as the two main kinds of appropriation, arise very 
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early in any nascent sociely; history is powerless to trace 
their origin, as it always finds them already existent. The his- 
tory of a people generally begins with the legends of military 
exploits and the amassment of rich booty. As the hooty was 
most probably disposed of and bartered for something, war 
and trade evidently belong to a class of facts which, like lan- 
guage, mythology and the barbarous beginnings of agricul- 
ture, are born in the dim ages of hoary antiquity. War and 
trade are within the scope of savages with a very low stage 
of mental development, War requires physical strength which 
naturally breeds self-confidence and bravery. In trade, it is cun- 
ning that is the indispensable qualily, i.c., skill in using petty 
means to altain petty ends. For war no knowledge is required, 
and in trade only such knowledge is important as can be easi- 
ly acquired by a savage and calls for neither study nor any 
analytical function of the brain. The trader must remember 
routes and submerged rocks; he must adapt himself to stran- 
gers’ customs and know a few words of their languages, he 
must decide where to carry the goods he has bought, and what 
to take in exchange. Within a limited range of trading opera- 
tions, all such information is easily acquired through mere 
habit, without any assistance from the complicated processes 
of thought of which primitive man’s brain is incapable. 


XVI 


The power of the trader and his domination over primitive 
society are due mainly to the fact that he is the sole owner of 
the means of transport. As the number of people increases and 
the population becomes denser, the merchant class receives 
the first telling blow. Roads are laid between villages, settle- 
ments and towns, enabling every inhabitant to carry his prod- 
uce to any market, on foot or in carts. As long as there were 
no roads, every producer was compelled to sell his wares on 
the spot to a travelling merchant who owned boats and ships 
for river and sea transport, and camels, oxen, asses or mules 
for transport across mountains, grassy steppes and sandy des- 
erts. The better the roads. the easier transport became for 
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every producer; highways became thronged with strings of 
carts with agricultural produce, and when highways in their 
turn made way for railways, the long trains of railway-cars 
almost annihilated the distance between producer and con- 
sumer so that the merchant who formerly named his own price 
with dictatorial autocracy now became a modest commissioner 
receiving a certain percentage for his labour. Under the do- 
minion of the merchant and in the absence of all means of cam- 
munication, a considerable portion of human labour was for- 
merly expended on the carrying of goods, Legions of team- 
. sters and drivers spent all their lives travelling across moun- 
tains and deserts. In the same class of people should be in- 
cluded boatmen, trackers and sailors, none of whom produced 
a single grain of corn, their upkeep being entirely provided by 
the farmer. 

Every improvement in roads tends to lessen this unproduc- 
tive expenditure of labour. On a highway three horses can pull 
a load requiring five horses on an ordinary road. Consequent- 
ly, the number of horses as well as the number of men en- 
gaged in transport is reduced by nearly one-half when a primi- 
tive road is replaced by a highway. Steam locomotives drive 
all horse traffic and almost all the people engaged in it off the 
roads; river steamers do the same with trackers, and ocean- 
going steamers with the crews of merchantmen. Economy of 
a tremendous amount of horse and human labour has been ef- 
fected, and this economy at first causes a painful standstill 
in labour, because people accustomed to a certain calling do 
not know what to take up in its stead. The standstill, however. 
cannot be of long duration, because agriculture has never and 
nowhere reached a degree of perfection that would render su- 
Perfluous the employment of new labour in land cultivation. 
We do not yet know whether such a state of things can ever 
be reached; it is most probable that the land's productive 
forces can increase infinitely, and that any increased applica- 
tion of labour to its cultivation will always be rewarded by a 
proportionate increase in output. Even assuming that the soil’s 
Productive forces have their limits, these have not yet been 
Teached by far, and are unattainable to us and our immediate 
descendants. Economy of labour must therefore be regarded 
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as advantageous in any case and if we sometimes see in history, 
as well as in life, that the exclusion of men from productive 
occupations leads to much individual suffering, we must seek 
the causes of such suffering not in development of means of 
communication, but in the conditions that have preceded this 
tlevelopment. 

The predominance of the military and the trading element 
has always and everywhere hampered variety of trades, impeded 
intercourse and association between people, preventing direct 
exchange of products, and rapid circulation of thought, there- 
by keeping the masses at the lowest level of industrial and in- 
tellectual development. Each individual in the masses is en- 
slaved, oppressed by arbitrary rule, and crushed by the ex- 
hausting monotony of thankless toil. A person so placed 
knows neither his own powers and capacities nor the branches 
of activity where these could be applied. To such a person 
any important change, even the most beneficent, is a calamity 
because it takes him unawares and always throws him into a 
state of hopeless bewilderment. Labour will always find ap- 
plication, but the search requires astuteness and enterprise, 
qualities which are rare because they have been systemati- 
cally exterminated by the sum of conditions that developed 
from the element of appropriation in the remote historical and 
prehistorical past. It goes without saying that this sum of 
unfavourable circumstances could never arise from the devel- 
opment of the means of communication, which is, on the con- 
trary, the first step towards emancipation of the individual, 
and the working masses’ enhanced well-being. At first, means 
of communication facilitate transport, but later they gradually 
free the producer from the necessity of transporting his wares. 

The latter statement may appear paradoxical, but one can 
easily convince oneself that it is not in the least far-fetched. 
Any improvement in means of communication transfers, as 
we have seen, into the hands of the producer, part of the prof- 
its that formerly went to the middleman, i.e., the trading class. 
When a merchant grew rich, he used his riches either to ex- 
pand his trading operations or to satisfy the whims and fan- 
cies that naturally arise in the life of a well-to-do man. In 
the first case, the power of the merchant over producers, con- 
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Sumets and patty traders was the more invincible, the larger 
the capita! that was pat in circulation. The consolidation of 
the werchant’s power certainty boded no good elther to so- 
ty as a whole or to the toiling masses. In the second case, 
he mercham spent his money in the large trading and indus- 
trial centres of the oonntry, thereby intensifying the attrac: 
Bom of those centres, which even sa, absorbed the finest prod- 
acts of the provinces. Moreaver, such expenditure of riches 
encontaged the mamfacture of luxury goods, which is out of 
place and harmful in a society the greater part of whose mem- 
hors luck fhe barest nevessaries of life. The situation changes 
entirely when the iremendons profits made by a merchant are 
divided among the producers in such a way as to allow each 
cme cf them to receive a small surplus. This surplus is ‘bound 
Yo be spent either on what is needed for personal use or on 
fproving means of production. 

There are in our society sceptical readers who, considering 
themselves practical persons, will immediately parry my ar- 
guments with the words: “The peasant will spend the money 
em drink! The more he earns, the more he will leave at the 
tavera!” However distinct the practical note in these words, 
we mmsi nevertheless declare the objection raised by our in: 
credalous friends to be utterly unfounded. Statistical data, ob- 
servations of numerous travellers and reports of special com- 
umisasons prove in the most positive manner that drunkenness 
and ofher vices develop mast in poor countries and among the 
poorest classes. People drink fram hunger, which can be ex- 
Mained both physiologically and economically. A glass of vod- 
ka is cheaper than a good piece of meat, and the alcohol de- 
creases the amount of carbonic acid exhaled, and by thus 
slowing down the oxidization of organic tissue, enables the 
worker to maintain his strength on a smaller quantity of food. 

Having thes removed the objection raised by our native 
practicians, who conduct their profound observations over an 
area of ten square versts. I repeat that the surplus received by 
the producers will be spent by them on food, clothes and their 
dwellings or oa their tools. In any case the community is un- 
doubtedly the gainer. When the producer has sufficient food 
and clothes and a dry. warm, well-lit dwelling. he does more 
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work, and docs it more willingly and more efficiently than he 
would otherwise. His health improves; the average duration of 
life is greater; the procreative capacity increases; {he commu- 
nity grows and becomes wealthier, populousness leads to @ 
variety of occupations which develop enterprise and inven- 
tiveness; circulation of ideas Is promoted by exchange of goods, 
and all sections of the connminity grow wealthier, more active, 
and happier. The same changes take place when the produc: 
er spends his surplus income on improving his implements; 
hetter tools make for more products, which brings about new 
improvements and gives the signal for ever greater progress. 
This progress is effected Lhe more rapidly the less labour and 
time are spent on transport, and as I have already had occa- 
sion to say, the improvement of means of communication not 
only facilitates transport, bul gradually removes its necessity. 

Here is how this change is brought about: when producers 
make more purchases and place more orders, the fact is 
pramptly taken into account by manufacturers and craftsmen. 
Producers are so numerous that if each one added only five 
kopeks to his monthly expenditures, the addition would be- 
come a consideration for their suppliers. A supplier who con- 
stantly receives numerous orders from one and the same place 
will, of course, do all he can to move nearer to that place, 
very properly deciding that the fewer the hindrances created 
by distance and transport, the more numerous will be the or- 
ders placed. When a smith who lives in a town has regularly 
brought to him to be shod about a dozen horses from a big 
village some fifteen versts away from the town gates, he will 
be right in thinking that in that village only those peasaals 
have their horse shod who have affairs to take care of in town; 
those who are poorer or pressed for time do not have their 
horses shod: and yet they would do so if the smith lived in the 
same village: further, the smith reasons that he has a great 
many competitors in the town, where there is not enough work 
to go round, and so he takes up his abode in the midst of the 
tural scenery to the great satisfaction of the peasants and with 
great benefit to the horses’ hoofs. The same line of reasoning 
and action will be followed by the carpenter who is often cal'ed 
to the village to build cottages, granaries, caltle-sheds and 
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other buildings. While the peasants wore bast-woven foot- 
gear the bootmaker had nothing to do in the village, and the 
rich peasants who could afford the luxury were compelled to 
buy their boots in town. When profitable marketing of farm 
produce without the agency of the merchant-benefactor en- 
ables all the peasants to wear decent footgear, the bootmaker 
appears on the scene. The richer the peasants become, the 
more workshops and trading stores spring up in their village; 
a local centre is formed which meets the needs of the local in- 
habitants. The peasant supplies the craftsman wilh food, thus 
finding a sale for his corn, while the artisan provides the peas- 
ant with clothes and boots, thus exchanging his labour. The 
raw products obtained in the village are manufactured and 
consumed on the spot and returned to the soil in the form of 
various fertilizers. There is no need for the peasant to go to 
town either to sell or to buy, and his production consequently 
increases by the quantity of labour and time formerly spent 
on his journeys. If we recall the primary cause of this econo- 
my, we shall see that it lies in better means of communication 
that have delivered the peasant from the tyrannical power of 
the merchant and increased the former's earnings by reducing 
the predatory profits of the latter. 


XVU 


Means of communication are of the greatest benefit to socie- 
ty when they contribute to the formation and development of 
mall local centres. The local centres counter the power of at- 
traction exercised by the big centres and spread throughout 
the country varied occupations which were formerly concentrat- 
ed almost exclusively in the principal cities. To achieve this 
end roads must be laid and improved just in the way and in 
the places best suited to meet the interests of producers and 
consumers. The producer must be able to convey his corn 
straight from his field or threshing-floor to the nearest market 
along a road on which his cart will at least not sink into mud 
to the hubs and his horses will not get exhausted. Consequent- 
ly, roads must he built and improved first and foremost be- 
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tween separate villages and between villages and near-by 
towns; it is important that that part of the business of trans- 
portation that falls directly on the individual producer should 
be made as easy as possible. 

Most economists think differently. They care very little about 
the circulation of products or the variety of crafts within a so- 
ciety. All their attention is concentrated on trade between one 
society and others. The relative wealth of different states is, in 
their opinion, determined by the amount of products exported 
to foreign countries or imported irom abroad; the more consid- 
erably exports excecds imports, the more joyously the econo- 
mists’ patriotic hearts beat. Reasoning in this way and cherish- 
ing the tenderest affections for the merchant's profits, these 
thinkers are concerned exclusively with such means of com- 
munication that link up big centres, or such as connect a big 
centre with a seaport whence goods are sent abroad. These 
trade-routes bring in excellent profits to the traders and are of 
no advantage at all to the producers; goods conveyed to one of 
these centres are already in the merchants’ hands, and there- 
fore, the conveyance of these goods to another centre or to a 
seaport is the concern of the merchants, and to facilitate these 
deliveries means only increasing their profits and extending 
their commercial operations. 

Meanwhile the producers who have to carry their product 
from the village to the nearest town 50 to 60 versts away, go 
on running their horses and their carts, which means that the 
difficull part of the business of transportation still lies with the 
producers, while the merchants have been relieved of the bur- 
den. But the economists, who evidently belong to the schoo! of 
aesthetics which recognizes only the lofty and the beautiful, do 
not deign to consider sordid details of the peasants’ drab life. 
Statistics take no note of the number of lamed farm horses or 
broken wheels; the economists sympathize only with the ele- 
vated difficulties that beset a merchant's investments in foreign 
trade. It would, however, be useful to remember that a society's 
welfare depends in a far greater degree upon the number of 
well-fed people and healthy horses working in the fields than 
on the number of rubles, dollars, or pounds sterling constitut- 
ing the annual income of some prominent merchant. It would 
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not be a bad thing, therefore, if economists and all others whose 
hearts yearn for the good of society now and again turned 
their enlightened attention [rom great and splendid raitway- 
lines to the base and vulgar things called “filthy villages” in 
common parlance. If is here that the power of good roads will 
tell, a power that can feed and clothe the peasant, enlighten 
his mind and make a well-to-do and useful man of him. 

The roads, rivers and canals of a country may be likened to 
blood vessels through which the nutritive juices of the social 
organism circulate. Everyone who rightly understands a so- 
ciely’s real interests should wish these juices to circulate as 
smoothly and rapidly as possible; that they should not stag- 
nate in any part of the system of circulation; that there should 
be no congestion, and that no part of the country should suffer 
from anaemia. But champions of social welfare, foreign trade 
and merchants’ profits are, on the contrary, of the opinion that 
it is not worth while troubling one’s head about the speed and 
regularity of the internal circulation. They hold that the happi- 
ness of a country will be ensured if one of the big arteries be 
opened and barrels [ull of the outflowing blood be continually 
sent overseas. The more this blood can be sent off and the more 
swiftly it is drawn to the wound and flows out of the body, 
the richer and more powerful will the social organism become. 
This comparison has not been made here as a stylistic embel- 
lishment. It will not be hard to prove that it is literally true. 
Those who are loud in panegyrics on foreign trade recommend 
that countries with undeveloped manufactures should export 
raw products in exchange for foreign cloths, silk and cotton 
materials, steel tools and other kinds of manufactured goods. 
This is now done in many countries, but the champions of for- 
cign trade insist that that is how it should always be, because 
certain states must be purely agricultural, and others—purely 
industrial. The question is regarded as theoretically settled and 
every effort is exerted to increase in practice exports of raw 
materials from countries that have been told to be purely agti- 
cultural. 

Here a small difficulty presents itself. Land will be abun- 
dantly productive in the course of several years and then be- 
come less and less fertile, so much so, in fact, that even letting 
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it lie fallow does not help matters. The exhausted land is then 
abandoned and fresh land is cultivated. This development 
meets with considerable difficulties and the farmer's position 
is bettered Jor only a limited period, because the new land also 
becomes exhausted and yields again decline. Again it becomes 
necessary to plough virgin lands; and so things will go on un- 
til all the land has been ploughed up and exhausted. What 
then? The tiller will have to leave for distant parts in search 
of new land, in the way American farmers are leaving for the 
West, abandoning lands that were settled only fifty years ago. 
But there is a limit to the West too; people will reach the Pa- 
cific and turn back to a devastated wilderness overgrown with 
rank grasses and weeds. Exporting raw products is like slicing 
off the upper layers of earth and sending them overseas; after 
removing several layers one finds there is nothing more left 
to remove, because one has reached soil which can yield no 
food and is consequently not fit for sale to foreign countries. 
One can hardly help agreeing that such a mode of action in 
agriculture is for all the world like bleeding an animal organ- 
ism. Any village swineherd knows that the earth yields grain 
in plenty when it is fertilized, and that manure js a raw prod- 
uct too, which has passed through human and animal stom- 
achs and returns to the soil. If the product is exported, one has 
to bid farewell to manuring, The farmers who keep cattle for 
manure and at one and the same time send off whole trans- 
ports of cereals to distant markets, are deceiving themselves 
with sweet but illusive dreams. Their land is gradually becom- 
ing exhausted. To preserve and increase its productive capaci- 
dy, the earth must get back in the form of fertilizers all the raw 
products it has yielded in the form of crops. If only part of the 
produce is returned to the soil, it will become impoverished, 
though not so rapidly, of course, as when nothing at all is re- 
turned. Agriculture prospers only in countries where all raw 
products are worked up and consumed on the spot, which is 
possible only in those parts of the world where a variety of oc- 
cupations and a developed industry allow people to unite close- 
ly into groups and set up a great number of smail centres. 
Agriculture is doing well in England, and still better in Bel- 
gium and Northern Germany, i.e., in countries where manu- 
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factures sre most highly developed. Agriculture ts in a poor 
state in Russia, Turkey and the Southern States of America, 
ie.. in countries doomed by fearned men to an exclusively ag- 
ricuitural role. 

Hence follows the conclusion that a purely agricultural coun- 
try engaged in successful agriculture is a pure myth. The 
creation of this myth, which stands side by side with the laws 
of Malthus and Ricardo, does the greatest honour to the bril- 
liant fantasy of the learned authors, but it has exactly the 
same bearing on the things and facts of real life as Oberon and 
Titania. In reality, there exist lands that produce grain, ctoth, 
and raw and manufactured products in abundance, and there 
are other countries that produce nothing but raw materials, 
and but little even of these. These latter lands are by no means 
marked with some stigma: they too can set up manufactures, 
enliven their inhabitants by establishing a variety of occupe- 
tions, and organize numerous small centres of production and 
consumption. If they do so, they will have an abundance of raw 
materials, but as long as they listen to the counsels of sapient 
economisis and see their main purpose in an increase of ex- 
ports, they will have every regson to marvel why it is Uhat.s 
purely agricultural country like theirs cannot possess a decent 
agriculture; the longer stubbernness in this respect persists, 
the more complete will be the exhaustion of the soil and the 
more appalling the poverty, ignorance and enslavement of the 
inhabitants. 

From what has been said it follows that roads and highways 
are useful when they foster local life and contribute fo the for- 
mation of small centres. But means of communication may 
oome into the possession of the trading element or some other 
force which has developed from that self-same principle af ap- 
propriation, in which case means of communication, which are 
not built where they should, can only accelerate society's ap- 
proaching exhaustion of the svil, the crushing of industries at 
home, and enslavement of its inhabitants, who are doomed to 
endless monotony of labour and hopeless dependence on the 
arbitrary despotism of traders and on ceaseless price fuctug~ 
tions in distant markets. 
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In onder to move or convey caw materials from place to place, 
we must only know their amount and weight, le, proper- 
thes that are determined throngh the evidence of our senses. 
But In order to produce mechanical or chemical changes In 
these materials mare detailed and special knowledge is neetied 
regarding the properties of matter. That ls the reason why the 
ability to work up raw materials develops In buman societies 
when means of conveyance and of communication have come 
into existence. In the rude life of the savage there already be- 
gins to appear tle ability to change the shape of matter, but 
these rudiments of handicraft belong to the hi kinds af 
developed industry in the same degree as the innings of 
barbarian agriculture pertain to the achievements of scientific 
agronomy. A savage can obtain fire by rubbing together two 
sticks of wood; he knows how to roast a piece of meat or cook 
a fish he has cougtt; he can convert a stick into a bow and 
sharpen the end of a hard fint: but all these operations only 
affect the outer surface of matter, producing but slight changes 
and giving the savage very limited power over surrounding 
nature. A savage kills an animal with a heavy stone, but be 
does not know that this same stone contains iron-ore, from 
which an axe can be made very convenient for killing animals 
and cutting down trees. Having killed the animal, the savage 
skins it and puts the skin over his shoulders, again he dove 
not know that the wool covering the skin can be worked into 
a material that can serve as clothing much more officiently 
than the skin itself. Nor is the savage aware that the skin can 
be treated and converted into leather, which makes very com: 
fortable boots. 

In this way an animal skin, which could provide the savage 
with a woollen clouk and a pair of boots, makes him a clumsy 
and uncomfortable covering. Natural forces remain concealed 
because the savage has no knowledge of the properties of mat- 
ter necessary to draw these forces into purposeful activity. The 
few and insignificant changes which a savage can produce In 
taw material call for great effort on his part, while yielding 
ive 
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but poor results; a groat deal of time goes inlo getting mate- 
tial shifted about and much also goes into changing ils shape, 
so thal the savage can use but little of his time and physical 
effort for man's most Important job—the cultivation and 
imprevetient of the land, the sole source of every kind of 
wealth. 

Improvement in means of conveyance diminishes trangpor. 
tation difliculties, in the same way as improvement in mechan- 
ical and chemical production processes diminishes the diff. 
culties of conversion. The whole mass of economized forces 
must row be directed into the soll, and this increase in the 
means of cultivation must lead to a corresponding increase In 
taw products, At the mill, water, wind or steam convert the 
grain Into flour, thus performing work which formerly required 
thousands of human hands or hundreds of horses. Meanwhile, 
these men and horses, whose labour has been saved, can apply 
that labour more productively by increasing the quantity of the 
grain that is to be turned into flour. The use of sleam-power 
in the spinning-jenny and the improved weaving-loom make It 
possible for six women to turn into cloth a quantity of wool 
which a hundred years ago required for its manufacture in the 
same space of time the intensive labour of several hundred 
men; the workers whose time has thus been released can now 
give greater care to cattle; they can improve the breed of their 
sheep with good and abundant fodder, thus increasing the 
quantity of wool to be converted into cloth. 

The perfecting of mechanical and chemical processes, while 
saving labour formerly used in working up materials, leads, 
moreover, to a saving of the amount of labour formerly required 
in transportation. Let us suppose a country produces grain 
and iron-ore; if it exports these two commodities, the carriage 
of raw products will require large numbers of carts, railway- 
cars and ships, because grain and ore take up a great deal of 
space, constituting, as compared with their value, bulky and 
heavy freight. But if the same grain is used at home to feed 
the workers who will convert the ore into strap- or sheet-iron, 
the new product can be taken away in a smaller number of 
conveyances, while its value will amount to the value of the 
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ore, plus the value of the grain that has been consumed, If the 
strap- and sheet-iron are converted into steel kitives within the 
country, the value of the knives will amount to the value of the 
iron used plits the value of the grain consumed by the new 
workers, while the carrlage of the knives will require still few- 
er conveyances than were required for the transportation of the 
sheet- and strap-tron, 

If we now consider how many vehicles would be needed to 
export the iron-ore and all the grain consumed by the workers, 
and if we compare this number with what will be required for 
ihe export of the knives made out of the same amount of ore, 
we shall sce that the former exceeds the latter at least twenty- 
fold. This will prove to you that any manufacture of raw produce 
on the spot leads to a tremendous saving of forces that would 
otherwise be expended on transport. The ore and the grain 
combine to become compressed into the form of knives which 
can be conveyed to the ends of the earth. In just the same way 
wool and grain are compressed inte the form of cloth; colton 
and grain into muslin; flax and grain into linen or lace. In 
all these operations a considerable saving is constantly effect- 
ed In means of transportation, and since any labour ex- 
penditure on transportation is in itself unproductive, apy 
saving in this matter Is so much net profit to society, 

These considerations are also a rather weighty argument 
against the dreamers who cannot commend too highly the ex- 
portation of raw produce and the attractions of exclusive ag- 
riculture. In Great Britain the aggregate of steam-driven ma- 
chinery does the work of six hundred million people, the great- 
er part of the machines being used to compress grain and wool 
into cloth, grain and cotton into various kinds of textiles, and 
graln, coal and ore into steel implements. We can form some 
conception of the amount of man-power thus saved for agricul- 
ture and the study of the properties of nature. If far from all 
the labour saved is turned to productive use, the fault lies in 
the odious conditions of landowning in Britain and the distri- 
bution of property there, i.e., conditions inherited by the pres- 
ent from the gloomy past when the element of appropriation 
never came up against any checks. 
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The more vigorously the ability 4o process raw material on 
the spot develops in a sociely, the more numerous the gifts of 
nature that are turned to good use. The sotitary settler is al. 
ways poor and, in addition, he is of necessity wasteful. To 
clear a couple of acres or dessiatines of land, he offen burns 
down hundreds of trees. This custom still survives in our nor. 
thern gubernlas and in American settlements in the Far West; 
the ash of the burnt-down trees is used as a fertilizer, whereas 
in a populated and industrial country all the components of a 
tree would be turned to use: the trunk would ‘be made into 
planks, the bark used for tanning leather, and even the twigs 
would find beneficial pedagogical application. In a poor settle. 
meni, worn-oul rags are thrown away; in an industrial town 
they are lurned into paper; nails which have fallen out of 
horse-shoes in the street are converted into gun-barrels; cop- 
per filings are used in the manufacture of dyes; odd bits of 
leather become glue; the bones of animals are used in sugar 
tefining; sewage provides [ree ammonia used in preparing spir- 
its of hartshorn. In short, scarcely a particle of matter s 
wasted in large and industrial cities; man's -activity and in- 
vertliveness here repeat on a smaller scale the perpetual cir- 
culation of matter which constitutes the life of nature. Variely 
of occupations enables every man to display -his individual ca- 
pacities in some suitable form of activity. The same variety of 
occupations allows one industry to utilize the apparently use- 
less waste and clippings thrown away by craftsmen in other 
manufactures, In this way highly developed skill in producing 
mechanical and chemical changes in the forms of substances 
distributes to the best advantage both human forces and parti- 
cles of raw materials. 

Countries where manufactures have reached a high degree 
of perfection have, if is true, their own burden of sufferings to 
bear, caused by the clement of appropriation, but it can be said 
in all justice {hat their condition Is fortunate if we compare It 
with those countries where exclusive agriculture holds cruel 
sway. However hard may be the Ilfe of a British or a Belgian 
proletarian, it would scem child's play to 9 Negro working on 
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a sugar plantation in Jamaica or growing cotton in Carolina. 
In the exclusively agricultural Southern States labour is ex- 
pended most wastefully, and slavery still exists because the 
absence of variety in occupations gives the worker no oppor: 
tunity of applying his brain power in some tnade. A mon docs 
work an ox might do, and since the most stupid of men is clev- 
erer than the cleverest of oxen and the strongest man is 
weaker tan the weakest of oxen, it stands fo reason that to 
replace working-cattle with man-power does not pay, because 
the most Importam part of human power (the brain) lies idle, 
while thal part of the human organism (the muscles) which 
in man is weaker than in any beast of burden, js called into 
play. A planter who uses his Negroes in this fashion is {lke 
a hunter who would send a pointer in pursuit of a hare and 
muike a borzoi scent game, There are no grounds for thinking 
that planters harbour a tender affection for slavery or for a 
method of agriculture that exhausts the soil. They themselves 
have been caught in a vicious circle; the tyrannical domina- 
tion of British trade supported exclusive agricutture in the 
country; exclusive agriculture, like every other uniformity of 
occupalion, hampered association of human forces and group- 
ing of the papulation; sparseness of population did not allow 
people to overcome such obstacles that the farmer encounters 
on the rich soils of valleys and river-banks; the necessity of 
confining cultivation to the poor soils of the hills caused pov- 
erly; poverty was a hindrance to improvement of implements; 
poor implements encouraged routine in agricultural methods; 
routine methods dulled the workers’ wits; a dull-witted worker 
can well be substituted by a slave, and once slavery took root, 
all chances of shaking off the yoke of British trade and setting 
up manufactures al home were lost. Born of poverty and rou- 
tine, slavery in its turn became the bulwark of routine and pov- 
erty; the vicious circle closed in, and it can be rent asumder 
only by an event which, like the present American war, de- 
pends neilher on the planters, their Negroes, nor on the British 
merchant optimates.4 

Where the highest form of matter, viz., human forces, is 
wastefully expended, its lowest form, consisting of the various 
produce of the soil, is expended with the same lack of thrift. In 
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all exclusively agricultural countries nature yearly creates and 
destroys a tremendous quantity of material that, given proper 
treatment, could provide man with many and varied comforts, 
In the Southern States the stalks of the cotton plant are burned 
on the plantations despile the fact that they contain supe. 
rior fibres from which excellent textiles could be manufactured, 
The seeds of the plant contain large quantities of oil, but thal, 
too, is nobody's concern. Besides their fruit, banana trees can 
yield from nine to twelve thousand pounds of fibre per acre 
suitable for any manufacture, from ropes to the finest muslin; 
and such material is made no use of in a country where the 
working class go about in a state of almost primeval naked- 
ness! The soil of the plantations has been exhausted to the last 
extreme, due to the stupid stubbornness of the owners who 
keep on growing one and the same crop—cotton, sugar-cane, 
tice or coifee—without paying heed to hundreds of trees, 
bushes and grasses which yield fibre suilable for yarn or excel- 
lent dye-stufls and which nature produces gratis. Routine sees 
nothing and ruins everything she puts her Inand to, and sou- 
tine is absolutely inevitable in purely agricultural countries, 
because enterprise can be called into life only by variety of 
occupations. 

The development of mechanical and chemical processes 
which convert raw material into consumer articles or tools 
facilitating further production is a big stride forward towards 
wealth, freedom and peaceful enjoyment of a reasonable work- 
ing life. It was in the countries where varied handicrafts flour- 
ished that the individual developed mosf freely and completely 
shook off the yoke of feudal oppression. The emancipation and 
elevation of man’s dignity everywhere coincides in time with 
an awakening of technical inventiveness and enterprise. A man 
who feels he is the lord of nature cannot live as another's 
slave. The element of appropriation, however, which has poi- 
soned trade and perverted means of communication to its own 
advantage, cannot remain inert in the new situation. When 
some discovery has been made, short-sighted people, instead of 
doing their best to turn that discovery against nature’s passive 
resistance, strive to make it a weapon against those who know 
nothing about it, or to whom it is inaccessible. Let us suppose 
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that a way has been discovered in some country of using 
steam-power in the production of textiles; the country in ques- 
tion produces flax; the discovery makes it possible to produce 
a tremendous quantity of linen with a small expenditure of la- 
bour; (he labour saved can be applied in further improving the 
cultivation of flax. This will also make the inhabitants richer, 
because each can now buy a dozen shirts instead of one, This 
is how things should be, but, as a rule, are not. People who 
have prospered in trade promptly install new machinery, and 
those who cannot afford to purchase new machinery are com- 
pelled to buy linen at almost the same price that existed prior 
to the invention and the use of steam-engines. In the past there 
were large numbers of weavers in the country who worked 
on their own handlooms, The machinery owners have now de- 
prived these of their livelihood by reducing linen prices to just 
the level needed to annihilate petty industry, but far above the 
level to which they could cut prices without loss to themselves, 
thanks to the advantages provided by the new discovery. 

Thus we see that the death-blow dealt at the small produc- 
ers is by no means outweighed by the trifling advantages ac- 
cruing to the consumer. The whole profit goes into the pockets 
of the middleman who stands between the producer, i.e., the 
journeyman working at a factory, and the consumer, i.e., the 
person who buys the linen. If, in the country in question, hu- 
man labour were distributed reasonably among the various 
branches of industry so that neither the workmen's time nor 
his abilities would be wasted, the weavers who have been 
forced to abandon their handlooms could immediately turn to 
agriculture and enrich the country by an increase of raw prod- 
ucts. As a matter of fact, it more usually happens that a cer- 
dain section of the workers will be starving through lack of 
employment while other industries in the country could well 
profit by inducting the freed labour into their factories. Lan- 
cashire men are out of work and living in dire want owing to 
the cotton shortage,?* at a time when the land is not cultivat- 
ed in England as efficiently as is required by present-day ag- 
ricultural science. This incongruous state of things is due to 
the fact that manufacturer and landowner are out to wrest prof- 
its and rents no¥ from nature, but from the lean purses of the 
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consumers and the dry crust of bread they cast to the produc. 
er. Very few capitalists care much about increasing the quan- 
tity or improving the quality of their products, but they one 
and all try to raise the prices of their output and lower their 
avorkmen's piece wages. However, buyers’ purses may became 
empty, and workers’ stomachs, too, are capable of undergoing 
shortage only up to a certain point; nature’s riches and forces, 
on ithe contrary, are inexhaustible. He who wages a struggle 
against nature enriches both himself and all around him; he 
who robs people, whether by lawful or unlawful means, 
spreads poverty and suffering around him which sooner or 
later, in one way or another, will rebound upon the culprit 
himself. . 

If, within every industrial country, a struggle is perpetually 
going on between the closely interlaced interests of people en- 
gaged in industry, it follows that an equally fruitless and de- 
structive struggle rages on a still larger scale and with still 
greater ferocity in all international industrial relations. A 
country in which linen weaving by means of steam-driven ma- 
chinery has been discovered will make every effort to prevent 
another silk manufacturing country from using new machin- 
ery to make satin, taffeta and other fabrics. And yet it would 
be extremely profitable to both countries if one produced as 
much linen and the other as many silk fabrics as possible. Ex- 
change of goods between the two countries would be increased 
and the inhabitants of both could have linen and silk apparel 
in abundance. But international trade and industrial man- 
ufacturers are not controlled by the inhabitants of a country, 
but by capitalists who in their ignorance imagine that the peo- 
ple's welfare is no concern of theirs. The capitalists’ ignorance 
leads them into peculiar calculations and biassed opinions 
which they follow with unswerving fidelity and, at times, event 
with amazing selflessness. Capitalists who have invested their 
money in the building of factories get the idea that their fac 
tories must process all the raw products coming from the 
fields, the forests, herds and mines of the whole world. Let the 
inhabitants of the whole world engage in agriculture, cattle- 
raising and mining: let all these raw products be brought 
to us into our little corner of the world; for all these things we 
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shall establish the prices we wish; then we shall process all 
the materials at our factories with our immeasurably power- 
ful machinery; and finally, let the inhabitants of the whole 
world buy from us all they need in the way of clothes, orna- 
ments and comforts, all they need for their work, from an iron 
nail to the steam locomotive. The fewer factories there will bo 
and the more they are centratized, the more unbridled will. be 
our domination over the whole world, We shall dictate ous 
own prices to one and all; on us will depend the cotton-grow- 
er, the worker who applies to us for employment, and any man 
who wants to buy clothes or tools. If we choose to have mercy 
on a person, we shall show mercy; if we choose to deprive him 
of bread, we shall do so; it will all be in our hands, and there 
will be no limits to our power. 

This is what all capitalists desire; this is, at least, what they 
dream of. Little by little, these golden visions are being real- 
ized: Britain, the classical land of capital, holds producers in 
many fertile and extensive lands in thrall. Ireland, Portugal, 
Turkey, the East Indies, the West Indies, the Southern States 
and Brazil all sell their raw products to Britam and buy from 
her every piece of cloth and every manufactured item of iron 
at the price she chooses to fix. Within Britain herself, thou- 
sands of hands are at the complete disposal of the cap- 
italists; thousands of stomachs corresponding to these hands 
Jook to the capitalists for marma from heaven, and at the whim 
of these same capilalists they may be smitten with all the 
plagues of Egypt. These capitalists’ dreams would be fully real- 
ized and the bliss of these pillars of their native land would be 
complete if only they could demolish ail the factories existing 
in France, Belgium, Germany and other countries which have 
not deemed it fitting to limit themselves to supplying Britain 
with raw materials. Such is the goal to which the efforts of 
all capitalists of all nations are bent. To sweep away foreign 
tivals and snatch profitable markets from their grasp is regard- 
ed as a feat of enlightened patriotism, although none but the 
capitalists themselves would benefit by these heroic deeds. They 
lower the prices of their own products, causing themselves 
tremendous losses, and then, having crippled foreign indus- 
try, they again raise their prices, more than making good the 
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sacrifices incurred on the altar of their country's glory. The en- 
tire burden of these patriotic operations naturally falls on the 
shoulders of the workers, who never get a chance of feasting 
on their delectable results. When a factory incurs losses, the 
proprietor reduces the men’s pay; when a [factory brings in 
double profits the proprietor rejoices and pockets the money. 

This system of permanent warfare between capital and la- 
bour is vividly described in the following speech delivered at 
Bradford, Yorkshire, during elections several! years ago: 

“This system is based on foreign competition. I here assert 
that, when it meets foreign competition, the ‘buy cheap and 
sell dear’ principle leads to the ruin of workers and small trades: 
men. Why? Labour is the creator of all wealth. A man must 
work before a single grain of corn grows, or one yard of ma- 
terial is manufactured. But in this country there is no place 
where a man can work for himself. Labour is hired; labour ts 
bought and sold on the market and therefore, since it is labour 
that creates every kind of riches, labour must be bought first 
of all. ‘Buy cheap, buy cheap!’ 

“Labour has been bought on the cheapest market. The tune 
is changed: ‘Sell dear, sell dear.’ Sell—what? The product of 
labour. To whom? To the foreigner—aye, and to the workman 
himself, Labour not being independent, the workman has no 
share in the profits gained through his own efforts. ‘Buy cheap, 
sell dear.’ How do you like that? ‘Buy cheap, sell dear.’ Buy 
the workman's labour cheap and sell dear to the same work- 
man the product of his own labour. In this way every transac- 
tion between employer and employee is a piece of deliberate 
cheating on the part of the fonmer. Labour must suffer perpet- 
ual loss in order that capital may increase on perpetual 
swindling. But the system does not stop there. 

“Foreign rivalry has to be endured; in other words, we have 
got to ruin the trade of other lands in the same way as we 
have ruined labour in our own country. What, then, is to be 
done? A country which pays heavy taxes must ruin one which 
pays small taxes. 

“Competition abroad is constantly growing, which is why 
costs must be reduced. Therefore piece rates in Britain must 
be cut all the time. How can that reduction be brought about? 
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By a surplus of labour, Hlow do they manage to produce a sur- 
plus of labour? By the monopoly of land, which drives to the 
factory more hands than are needed; by monopoly of machin- 
ery which throws these hands into the street; by women’s la- 
dour, which drives the man from the loom; by child labour 
which, in its turn, drives out the woman, Then, by stepping on 
to this living surplus heap, they crush it under heel and shout: 
‘Death from starvation.’ Who wants to work? ‘Belter thin por- 
ridge than no food at all.’ And the tormented crowd greedily 
snatch at these conditions. Such is the system with regard to 
the worker, What effect has it on you, electors? What is its 
effect on home trade, on the shopkeeper, on the poor tax and 
other taxes? Every increase in foreign competition means cheap- 
er prices al home. Labour grows cheaper as a consequence of 
‘the surplus of labour; that surplus is produced by more effi- 
cient machinery. 1 ask you again: how does this affect you? 
Here is the Manchester Liberal installing new machinery and 
throwing three hundred factory workers into the street, as re- 
dundant. Shopkeepers! This means three hundred fewer cus- 
tomers. Tax-payers, Another three hundred paupers have ap- 
peared. But remember, the evil does not stop there. These three 
hundred men lower the rates of those who remain at work. The 
owner says: ‘Now | am going to reduce your wages.’ The men 
stand firm. Then he adds: ‘Do you see these three hundred peo- 
ple that have just left the factory? You may change places with 
them if you like; they will come running back here and accept 
any conditions, because they are dying of hunger.’ The work- 
ers feel the truth of that and give in. O, you Liberal from Man- 
chester! You Pnarisee in politics! These people are listening to 
‘me—they want to know whether I’ve got at you, or not. But 
the evil does not stop there. The men who have lost their jobs 
are trying to find work in other industries and wherever they 
go, their coming is a signal for pay cuts.” 

It is clear from the above excerpt that improvements in chem- 
ical and mechanical processes often cause considerable harm 
to the mass of society because the improvements are always 
monopolized by the same people who have appropriated for 
their own use all the comforts and pleasures of life. By inten- 
sifying the power of the one side and the impotence of the 
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other, discoveries and inventions increase inequality and en. 
slavement. If this stale of things did not carry within itself the 
germ of its own destruction, if it were possible to consider it 
lasting and stable, we should have to admit that every discoy. 
ery that perfects the monopolists’ weapon is a new calamity 
tor mankind. At present only an insignificant minority enjoys 
the fruits of all discoveries made; but only very short-sighted 
thinkers can imagine that things will always remain as 

ure. Medieval theocracy has fallen; feudalism has fallen; abso: 
lutism has fallen; the time will come when the tyrannical dom- 
ination of capital will fall foo. 


XX 


By means of different chemical and mechanical processes, 
craftsmen and factory workers change the forms of the raw 
materials produced by the earth in one way or another. In the 
great majority of cases, man has till now done very little to- 
wards expanding the earth's productive forces. The farmer's role 
is almost everywhere limited to bringing the seeds in contact 
with the earth and then, a few months later, taking for himself 
what has grown in his field. How much raw material the earth 
will produce, and of what quality that material will be—these 
are questions to which the farmer is unable to give any definite 
answer, A miller knows how many poods of flour can be made 
from a definite amount of grain, and the weaver knows how 
many yards of material he can weave from a certain quantity 
of yarn; but the farmer who has planted seeds in the earth is 
more in the position of a gambler with a lottery ticket than in 
that of a craftsman who can calculate the future results of his 
labour. The farmer will get what the soil will yield or the 
weather will provide: the success of his labour depends on aco- 
incidence of favourable conditions. Success may be ruined by 
a variety of fortuitous obtacles; seed placed in the earth must 
undergo not one process of modification but a long series last- 
ing several months. To control the changes proceeding in na- 
ture’s mysterious laboratories, it is necessary for the farmer 
to possess much complex knowledge, and since agriculture till 
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now is everywhere in the hands of very poor and perfectly ig 
norant people, it stands to reason that all processes retating 
tu the creation of raw materials go on haphazardly, at the will 
of a whimsical fate and the perfidious elements. 

Agriculture was born in hoary antiquity when no factory 
industry of any kind existed; but, though bern so early, agri- 
culture stopped at a low stage of development, and began 
to improve only when habits of social life, a considerable 
variety of occupations and active movement of ideas had 
appeared. 

Trade, roads and means of communication, and numerous 
and diverse factories must first acquaint men with the many 
splendid results of rational labour and association, and with 
many sad phenomena of appropriation and resulting dissen- 
sions, before the concept of a rational agriculture can arise. 
Any savage can scratch the soil with a pick or plough and 
cast grain into the furrows, and indeed we see that this la- 
bour is performed by people who differ from savages only in 
the fact that they pay taxes in money or in kind. To reduce 
the chances of crop failures to the minimum, to convert the 
gamble of agriculture into a dependable occupation, to evoke 
and call to tife nature's latent forces, man must know the prop- 
erties of the different strata of the earth's arust, the chemical 
properties of their components, the conditions of a vegetable 
organism's development, the habits of insects injurious to 
crops, the signs of atmospheric changes, the degree in which 
such changes depend on mountains, rivers, forests and other 
local natural features, the effect of these changes on crops, 
and many other equally important details. Physics, chemistry, 
geognosy, meteorology, entomology, and animal and plant 
physiology find direct application in agriculture. Mast of these 
sciences are of but recent origin and have not as yet satisiac- 
torily developed either in theory or practice. The scope of the 
dissemination of knowledge in general, and of natural science 
in particular, is as yet very narrow; truths discovered in the 
faboratory penetrate very slowly into the workshop and are 
introduced in the factory very hesitantly, They make their way 
still more slowly to the farmer working in his field and are re- 
garded in practical agriculture with still greater indecision. 
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In the latter case, slowness and hesitation reach such extreme 
limits that in the advanced countries of Europe rational ag. 
ronomy is still looked upon as an ingenious experiment which 
has not yet gained a foothold in industrial practice. English 
economists like McCulloah®> assert even now that it is mor 
profitable to engage in manufacturing than in agriculture for 
the reason that “there are no limits to the bounty of nature in 
manufactures; but there are limits, and those nol very remote, 
to her bounly in agriculture.” This extremely strange idea is 
bupported by the following reasoning: “The greatest possible 
amount of capital might be expended in the construction of 
steam-engines, or of any other sort of machinery, and alter 
they had been multiplied indefinitely, the last would be as pow- 
erful and efficient in producing commodities and saving labour 
as the first. Such, however, is not the case with the soil. Lands 
of the first quality are speedily exhausted; and it is impos- 
sible to apply capital indefinitely even to the best soils, with. 
out obtaining from it a constantly diminishing rate of profit.” 
(J. McCulloch, Principles of Political Economy, p. 166.) 

I have not cited these speculations so as to refute them. 
They have probably already been refuted in the reader’s mind 
by the simple argument that the most excellent steam-driven 
machine cannot produce the least piece of wool or cotton, and 
that it can be useful only when raw material produced by the 
soil is available, either indirectly like wool, or directly Jike cot- 
ton. And thus, if there are certain limits to the earth's produc- 
tivity, the work of machinery too is bounded by the same lim- 
its. It is, however, curious and important to note how posi- 
tively certain the economist is that the productive forces of the 
earth are limited. This conviction arises and persists in think- 
ers of this class quite independently of the evidence of natural 
science; it exists even despite this evidence. But when a whole 
doctrine, backed by people considered by many to be intel- 
ligent and learned, can speak of agriculture, and at the same 
time utterly ignore the present-day efforts and the well-ground- 
ed future prospects of rational agronomy, it is proof positive 
that truths evolved in laboratories and in naturalists’ offices 
do not penetrate as they should do even into the neighbour- 
ing offices of other learned men or into the world outlook of 
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that portion of society which enjoys the gloss of education and 
leisure for thought. Knowledge is distributed extremely un- 
equally among the different strata of society; it penetrates in- 
to the lower strata very slowly, and, remaining in the upper 
strata, is oflen turned into a pretty toy to distract an idle mind, 
but impotent to contribute to any productive labour, In one sec- 
tion of society there is a mass of useless knowledge, while at 
the same time, human strength is strained to utmost exhaus- 
tion in another, strained in blind, mechanical, and therefore 
ungrateful labour. Unite knowledge with labour; give knowl- 
edge to (lose who will, of necessity, derive from it all the 
practical use it can contain and you will see the riches of the 
country and the people increase at an incredible rate. 

Unfortunately, this separation of labour from knowledge, 
which reveals itself in the pitiable condition of modern land 
cullivation, is by no means a chance occurrence. It is a true 
symptom and invariable concomitant of the weakness of so- 
cial development. Where the population is scattered over a 
large area, where all the inhabitants are compelled against 
their will to win their daily bread by means of the primitive 
methods of rude cultivation, where there is no variety of oc- 
cupations, there can be no exchange of products, because there 
is nothing to give or get in exchange. There can be no means of 
communication because there is nothing that can be sent any- 
where for any purpose whatever; neither can there be any 
lively exchange of ideas, because in a society such as this 
ideas are as uniform as are its material products. When his- 
torical events bring a group of enterprising and audacious in- 
dividuals into the forefront of a society of this description, 
they will easily make short shrift of the scattered dull-minded 
and ignorant inhabitants, This group will now impose arbitra- 
ty tribute on the masses, monopolizing to their own advantage 
all material comforts and pleasures, the right to bear arms 
and to love their country, the right to resent insult and to nur- 
ture in their breasts an exaggerated sense of their own digni- 
ty, the right to perform feats of courage and to amaze poster- 
ity by the fulmination of their historical exploits. In the course 
of time these monopolized rights will undergo cerlain changes; 
the booty acquired through collection of tribute and war- 
18—223 
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fare breeds luxury, and imperceptibly mildens the hard hearts 
of the heroes; their desires become less bloodthirsty and more 
refined: they begin to take delight in works of art and devote 
their leisure to discoursing upon elevated and elegant topics; 
{here arise an official and an officious science; official poetry 
is born inte the world, which becomes enriched by many a 
magnanimous patron of art and inspired creators of odes, ele- 
gies, dithyrambs, paintings, statues, porticos and mausoleums, 
With a humane and enlightened rapture so peculiarly his own, 
the historian holds forth on the appearance of milder morals, 
the efflorescence of science and art, the advent of the Golden 
Age and the magnificent development of the brilliant human 
intellect, 

All these lovely things, which delight the fascinated bisto- 
tian, are enjoyed only by the prominent group, which at first 
had a monopoly of military valour and now has the equally 
exclusive monopoly of aesthetic development and mental 
activities. 

As to the benighted masses, the rude crowd of dull-witted 
and ignorant people—these have generously been granted, 
first by the warriors and later by the thinkers and arlists, the 
full and unalienable rights to work as they are ordered to and 
{o pay as much as is demanded of them. The small group that 
has emerged may be likened to a small statuette and the coarse 
mass—to a huge granite block. The statuctte stands on the 
block; the statuette is chiselled and polished; it is gazed upon 
and admired; it changes its appearance, and the changes are 
there and then recorded in a large book which is called histo- 
ty. A series of these changes goes by the name of progress, 
which causes ineflable joy {o all people gifted with kind hearts 
and a love of man. Meanwhile the granite block has been ly 
ing still, only allowing itself to be grown over with moss, which 
is also productive of no small Pleasure to lovers of olden times 
and the charms of savagery. Progress has so far affected only 
an insignificant portion of mankind. Knowledge and ideas have 
circulated in salons and been applied in crafts only when their 
use could bring in profits to some of the frequenters of the sa- 
lons. The manufacturing industry is based on physics, chemis- 
try and mechanics, but the factory worker knows as little of 
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these sciences and can make as little use of their results as 
the valve in a steam-driven machine which he has to be con- 
tinually opening or shutting. The worker becomes an unthink- 
ing tool in the hands of the manufacturer, who owns both ma- 
terial and mental capital; the worker is as deeply interested in 
the success of the enterprise to which he contributes as any of 
Napoleon's soldiers fighting at Austerlitz could be interested in 
the dynastic designs of his military leader. Left free to follow 
his own inclinations, Napoleon's soldier would have turned out 
to be the most peaceable of mortals; liberated from the manu- 
faclurer's control, the worker would throw up his work of pro- 
ducing luxuries and performing all the miracles of modern in- 
dustry. Articles of luxury are, for the time being, needed nei- 
ther by the worker nor his like and the marvels of technology 
are far above the general level of his intellectual development. 
The workman is nothing else than a morsel of the chair a ca- 
non—the cannon fodder—consumed in the industrial war 
called internal end international competition. The ferocity oi this 
industrial war, which sets in motion hundreds of gigantic ma- 
chines, thousands of workers and dozens of inventive brains, 
can in no way serve as a measure of a country’s prosperity or 
evidence of the mental development of its inhabitants. 

To judge of the wealth and standard of education of the 
working masses they should be studied when they choose for 
themselves the kind of work they want to do and perform for 
their own benefit any task they have set themselves. The mass 
of the population have everywhere been engaged in agricul- 
lure, i.e. in the immediate procuring of food, ever since habits of 
a settled life arose and took root among the people. The mate- 
rial and intellectual well-being of the working masses, who 
constitute the finest, most important and indispensable part of 
human sociely, is most closely bound up with progress in agri- 
culture. In all countries of the world agriculture is still in a 
state of infancy; in one locality the results are better than in 
others, but nowhere can the general level satisfy even the most 
indulgent demands of agronomical science. In perfect conform- 
ity with the pitiful condition of agriculture are the masses’ 
standards of material well-being and mental development; 
where land cullivation is more efficient, the masses suffer less 
IR® 
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from hunger and strike the observer less forcibly by their ig. 
norance; where land cultivation is in a bad state, all the hide. 
ousness of poverty and all the sordidness of the -population’s 
ignorance and forced vice reveal themselves. Bul since agri- 
culture is everywhere in an unsatisfactory state, the masses 
everywhere live in poverly, and their thinking powers are poor. 
ly developed. In this regard we have even grown used to being 
satisfied with little and to displaying praiseworthy moderation 
of demands towards our younger brothers. We are unfeignedly 
delighted when we read in books of travel or statistical works 
that in some country or other the greater part or even all the 
inhabitants can read and write. This, of course, is commend- 
able, but being delighted with such a state of things and re- 
garding it as the acme of dreams and desires means setting 
extremely narrow limits to the progress of the masses. It means 
reconciling oneself to the prospect that science, art, and 
thought in their highest sense will always remain the aristo- 
cralic privilege of a negligible minority. That would be think- 
ing just as if the masses consisted not of men and women, but 
of orang-outangs and as if a full and wide mental education 
would hinder a man sowing seeds or weaving linen. 

By thus consenting to reduce and narrow down the intellec- 
tual development of ihe masses and by contenting ourselves 
with their being able to read and write, saying the principal 
prayers and knowing the four rules of arithmetic, we are our- 
selves dooming modern societies to debility and feebleness and 
are ourselves digging for our lauded civilization the pit into 
which many civilizations of the ancient world have fallen. 


XXI 


All civilizafions oi the past were able to develop a military 
estate, trade, roads and ships, science, art and a certain level 
of industrial skill. Babylon, Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome re- 
corded many victories in the annals of history, discovered sev- 
eral trade-routes, and left posterity wonderful specimens of 
architecture, sculpture, poetical creations and historical chron- 
icles. But never, not even in the full bloom of prosperity, did 
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any of these dead civilizations attain to rational agriculture. 
One can positively assert without risk of error that, had any of 
these civilizations ever reached the stage of rational agricul- 
ture, it would have outlived all the others and would probably 
have continued to develop and perfect itself down to our times. 
The outer symptoms of the diseases from which ancient civi- 
lizations perished were highly diverse, but the essential and 
iundamental nature of the diseases remained unchanged every- 
where and at all times. Civilizations everywhere and always 
perished because their fruits grew and ripened for the few. The 
few enjoyed life; the few meditated; the few set themselves so- 
cial problems and solved them; the few discovered universal 
laws; the few learned of the existence of these laws, and it was 
again the few wlio for the benefil of the few applied in indus- 
trial production the discoveries and inventions made also by 
the few, who imagined in their simplicity of mind that they 
were doing their work for all. Meanwhile, though art and 
science were in their heyday, the masses were suffering and 
running out of strength; through their incongruous methods of 
labour the masses were exhausting the soil; the masses were 
slowly digging graves for themselves and their descendants; 
the masses were, in very truth, getting poorer, slower of under- 
standing and dying out; the glorious flower of ancient civiliza- 
tion was wilting because the rool was decaying, 

This fruitless, superficial and short-lived character of civili- 
zation assumed the most varied historical forms. At times we 
see it in the theocratical domination of the priests; at others in 
the thirst for conquest in politics; further, in the disproportion- 
ate development of foreign trade, then again in manufactur- 
ing activities far exceeding natural needs and sometimes even 
the forces of a given country. The essence of these phenomena 
is always the same: prejudices are encouraged for the benefit 
of the few; wars are waged for the glory of the few; ships sail 
the seas and caravans cross deserts for the enrichment of the 
few; factories serve the refined needs of the few, countering 
fierce foreign competition so as to gain profits for the few. In 
every case working ‘hands are taken off the land and employed 
in refined projects while the masses lack bread and, if not ev- 
ery year, then at least once every two years, suffer famine and 
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die off—whole settlements at a time. The more numerous the 
ingenious projects devised, and the more subtle these projects 
of the few become, the more poorly is the land cultivated, the 
more rapidly are its productive powers exhausted, the fewer 
raw products are obtained, and the poorer, in consequence, 
does society become as a whole. No aristocratic refinement, no 
polish of the spoken or written language, no system of philos- 
ophy, no immortal poem, not even natural science can save 
from imminent decay a civilization that weighs heavy on the 
shoulders of a people who are gradually becoming poorer and 
more dull of mind—a people who have exhausted their land 
through ignorant and wasteful ‘oil. The flowers of bygone ciy- 
ilizations grew and bloomed to the detriment of the masses 
and, therefore, there is nothing surprising in the fact thal, in 
all these civilizations, decay should have followed with such 
frightful rapidity in the wake of epochs of the greatest reful- 
gence. That brilliance was in itself the most obvious expression 
of social disease, while an epoch of decay would be a time of 
comparative relief for the masses, because, having arrived al 
the utmost limits of poverty and weariness, they could now al 
least turn their attention to arranging their own little affairs, 
things political history does not trouble with. 

Brilliance and decay; civilization and barbarity; historical 
Progress and historical stagnation—all these words and con- 
ceptions are absolutely inapplicable to the age-old apathy of 
the overwhelming majority of mankind, (hat majority on which 
our own existence indubitably depends, and to whom, as a re- 
ward for providing us with the food we eat, we confer with in- 
dulgent smiles on our faces the touching appellation of “our 
younger brothers.” These ‘younger brothers” of ours have al- 
ways and everywhere stood outside history, but this absence 
has always and everywhere placed its imprint of sterility upon 
all civilizations built up by the “elder brothers" for their own 
exclusive use. These civilizations always and everywhere 
prover sterile plants, in praise of which no kind word can be ul- 
tered. Like the fatal stone of Sisyphus, 26 these civilizations al- 
ways and everywhere broke loose at the very top of the hill 
and hurtled down into the abyss al the very moment when the 
“elder brothers” thought their cause all bul achieved, and were 
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just preparing to celebrate man’s complete victory over the 
untamed forces of the surrounding world and the anti-social 
strivings of their own breed. The victory never proved com- 
plete or lasting and the triumph always had to be put off for a 
more suitable occasion, 

The varied experience of many centuries thas finully sown 
the “elder brothers” that only that civilization will be strong, 
lasting, and rich in beneficial consequences which will belter 
the life and develop the intellectual powers of all the people 
thal form a given society. An inevitable concomitant of a last- 
ing civilization of this kind and the truest guarantee of ils vi- 
tality will be the development of rationally conducted agricul- 
ture, a field of endeavour neglected and ignored by all van- 
ished civilizations. Rational agriculture will be at one and the 
same time the most majestic product and the firmes! mainstay 
of that undying civilization to whose lot will fall the function 
of obliterating for all time the shameful difference between the 
“elder” and “younger” brothers, 

If we look into the conditions contributing to the cxistence 
and universal spread of rational agriculture, we shall see that 
this field of activity is indissolubly linked up with the wealth, 
enlightenment and general prosperity of the masses, who fill 
the present lime have toiled beyond their strength but never- 
theless constantly gone ‘half-starved. We have seen how much 
knowledge a tiller of the soil must possess if he is to engage 
in his work not as a game of chance but as a profitable and 
reliable calling. We can add to this that no other occupation 
has such a broad future as agriculture; no other occupation is 
capable of such endless improvement as the cultivation of the 
soil, because its foundations lie in an exhaustive study of na- 
ture, a study ever being enriched by new facts, experiments 
and observations. All the knowledge needed by the agricultur- 
ist lies in the sphere of the natural sciences, and we all know 
that the natural sciences radically exterminate prejudices and 
cleanse littered brains. And it follows that an agriculturis! 
working intelligently at his task will, imperceptibly to himself, 
sweep out of his life and world outlook the cobwebs of super- 
stition that everywhere shut out from the sight of the younger 
brothers the glorious light of Bacon, Galileo, Copernicus 
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and all other luminaries who have shone only for the “elder 
brothers.” 

But the dissemination of useful information alone is not sui- 
ficient to ensure the universal spread of agricultural science. It 
is not enough for an agriculturist to know what he has to do; 
it is essential, besides, for him to be able to perform what he 
reasonably considers to be of use. Our peasants have a poor 
knowledge of agronomy, but even this scanty knowledge is in 
the main unrealizable because it exceeds by far the measure of 
what is actually practicable. Peasants are aware that the soil 
has to be lertilized and know what kind of fertilizers are needed, 
but this useful knowledge is not in most cases applied in 
practice. Manure is unoblainable when the peasant has nol the 
wherewithal to acquire and feed cattle and when corn has to 
be carted long distances for sale or sent to far-away parts 
overseas. The most highly educated agronomist can do nothing 
with all his knowledge if he has to send his produce thousands 
of versts away and get for ten poods of corn a pound of cloth 
or half a pound of manufactured steel. Cloth and steel are use- 
less to the soil; the produce has been shipped overseas and the 
fertilizers they contain have been lost to the country for good. 
It is therefore obvious that the development of a rational agri- 
culture requires, besides the dissemination of useful knowl- 
edge among ihe masses, a widespread variety of occupations 
and the widespread formation of small focal centres where 
produce garnered by ihe local inhabitants might constantly 
be processed, consumed and turned into fertilizers. The 
proximity of markets to manufacturing centres and the close 
contacts between husbandman and artisan, producer and 
consumer, lead, first of all, to the possibility of produce 
obtained from the soil being returned to it in the fonm of 
fertilizers and, secondly, the possibility of crops being variegat- 
ed, thereby reducing unfavourable prospects which menace 
the husbandman's labour. 

The first-mentioned result of markets being brought nearer 
is quite clear and needs no more explanation; the second re- 
sult can also be easily and simply accounted for. When the 
market is far off, the husbandman is obliged to grow only euch 
crops that can withstand transportation over long distances, 
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consequently such that fetch high prices, can be easily handled, 
and are not perishable. The cultivator cannot send turnips or 
potatoes a thousand versts because such bulky produce will 
not pay their way; similarly he cannot send eggs or berries a 
thousand versts, because the former will get smashed in the 
process and the latter will not keep. Corn is best fitted for 
transportation over long distances and commands prices that 
will cover the farmer's working and transportation expendi- 
tures; that is why only corn of various grades and quality is 
produced for sale on distant markets. 

The soil, however, needs variety of crops; it is advantageous 
for wheat to be followed by potatoes, for instance, and potatoes 
by fodder grasses. The farmer is well aware of this, but again 
cannot avail himself of the knowledge. It is not to his advan- 
tage to produce potatoes and fodder grasses because he cannot 
sell them in the neighbourhood and it is not worth his while to 
send them to distant markets. He cannot avoid sowing wheat, 
because, without bringing wheat to the market. he will not have 
the money to buy himself a shirt and a coat, a new axe ora 
plough. By submitting to the demands of distant markets, the 
farmer consciously exhausts his land by constantly sowing 
wheat, rye and other grain crops. He knows full well that he 
should not do so and indeed would be glad to conduct his farm- 
ing on more reasonable lines, but this knowledge of good and 
evil and this virtuous preparedness to repent for his errors 
prove powerless in the face of the remorseless demands of mate- 
tial necessity. By sowing his fields to grain crops, the farmer 
has staked all his yearly earnings, any change of weather un- 
favourable to such crops blighting his rightful hopes at one blow. 
This could not happen were his market near by. In that case 
the farmer’s land would provide him, besides various kinds of 
corn, with vegetables, fruit and berries, fodder grasses, dyes 
and medicinal herbs; the proximity of markets and a constant 
demand would develop enterprise and resourcefulness, acumen 
and assiduity, qualities that are unthinkable and almost use- 
less to a man living far from any kind of industrial activity. 
By dividing his land into allotments and cultivating on each 
of them plants best suited to it, by changing yearly the kind of 
crop sown on these portions of land, and, moreover, by improv- 
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ing them with fertilizers, the cultivator who lives close to his 
market will reduce to almost negligible proportions the risk ac. 
companying his calling. Changes of weather may affect only 
some part of his iuture income; what may damage his vegeta- 
bles, for instance, may perhaps benefit his wheat and not affect 
his fruit, He may lose on one kind of produce, but will be able 
to make good his loss on some other crop, so that his mean in- 
come will in most cases remain almost intact. Of course, a 
drought may occur that will parch all his crops or a fall of hall 
may destroy everything he has sown, but whatever man does 
is subject to the incidence of chance. The factory may be set on 
fire by lightning; a house may suffer from floods, a hurricane 
or an earthquake. There is one way to guarantee oneself 
against such contingencies and that is insurance; everyone will 
agree that this means of self-protection is most practised and 
widespread in localities where a great variety of occupations 
are to be met and where there is an active flow of products, 
capital and ideas. 
We thus see that two conditions are required for the devel- 
opment of rational agriculture: the spread of useful informa- 
tion among the masses and a variety of occupations that lead 
to the rise of local centres of production and attraction. These 
two conditions, it should be noted, always go hand in hand 
and, properly speaking, are only two aspects of a normal pro- 
cess born oi rational agriculture. Indeed, no artificial measures 
can instil useful knowledge in a population that is scattered 
over large areas, ‘has no industrial contacts and is oppressed 
by poverty and monotonous occupations. No beneficent solici- 
lude for agricultural and general schools displayed by any 
wise government, and no encouragement or forcible instruction 
can improve oulmoded practices in agricuHure or broaden the 
intellectual horizon of the toiling millions. The masses are edu- 
cated neillier by the fescue nor by crumbs that fall from the 
intellectual table of their surfeited “elder brothers," ‘bul only 
and exclusively by a correct, healthy and unfettered develop- 
ment of social and economic life. When obstacles that lie in 
the way of this development are removed, when liberty of la- 
bour appears and that free labour can find a variety of appli- 
cations, then each particle of the drab masses will begin to feel 
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himself a man and will quickly absorb all the knowledge neves- 
sary for his life. Then and only then will the previously empty 
schools prove really useful, as will the popular manuals that 
were so useless hitherto, Schools cannot reform life, but on the 
contrary, il is life that creates schools, adapting them to its re- 
quirements and aspirations. 

‘The awakening of the masses, which is necessary for people 
lo enter*genuine civilization, is always the outcome of some 
sharp lurn in the course of social and economic life, but is not 
brought about by loud if humane outcries from the “elder broth- 
ers,” who are busy taking care of the welfare of their juniors, 
through the medium of literature, the pulpit or the podium. Any 
change that has proved really refreshing in its impact upon 
life and the consciousness of the masses usually consists in 
these masses getting rid of some kind of irksome tutelage and 
being more frcely left to the natural course of their own instincts 
and strivings. The more these ignorant masses, over whom the 
enlightened heave such heavy sighs, are enabled to follow the 
urges of their own minds, poor though they may be, the better 
they arrange their own lives, lhe sooner they improve their 
material conditions, the more rational their conduct of agricul- 
ture becomes, and the more human each particle of those 
masses grows. If irom the very outset they had been left to their 
own bitter lot, rational agriculture would have long ago been 
established all over the world, and today we would have no 
reason to rejoice at the greater part of the population of this 
country or another being able to read and write. But that would 
deprive history of the singularly dramatic character given 
to il by great exploits and sanguinary upheavals. History 
would have been as tiresomely monotonous as a moralizing 
biography of a virtuous paterfamilias. The “elder brothers” 
could never permit such an affront to the laws of the aesthetic 
and they assumed guardianship of the masses from the very 
moment they became aware of their seniority and their duties 
towards their juniors, They took to involving their younger and 
aesthetically less presentable brothers in dramatic wars, epic 
mercantile enterprises and tragi-comic mistakes in indus- 
trial rivalry. The efforts of these enlightened aesthetes were 
crowned in greater or lesser measure with success, the sum of 
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these forming the fabric of the elegant drama known as world 
history. Wherever the “elder brothers” did not have a finger 
in the pie there was peace and plenly; wherever they did, there 
was drama and ostentation. One is worth the other, but since 
the “elder brothers’ hearts practically everywhere ached for 
the lot of their juniors, drama and ostentation have till now 
been in much greater evidence in the world than peace and 
plenty. As for rational agriculture, it still everywhere*belongs 
to the distant sphere of dreams and desire. Genuine progress 
leads straight to that sphere, but the questions when that prog: 
ress will begin and when it will yield results, while present- 
ing interest, have not yet been solved. 


XXII 


Incaleulable and infinitely varied riches surround man in all 
the continents and islands of the globe, with the exception of 
the polar areas and sandy deserts. This wealth lies in the raw 
materials the earth produces or can produce if duly worked, It 
has never and nowhere come into man's hands all at once; to 
win it man has had to work; he has had to observe and think 
in order to discover its existence and appreciate its importance. 
Man begins his struggle against nature where the latter is 
weak and poor and where, as a consequence, it yields sooner 
and more easily to his efforts. He turns soft copper to his ad- 
vantage earlier than he does the harder iron; he subdues the 
weak sheep and the goat earlier than he does the strong bull; he 
clears and sows the meagre soil of the hilltops earlier than the 
tich soil of the valleys and river-banks. While he is engaged 
in a struggle against a poor and weak nature, while he wins 
his first victories, bought at a costly price and yielding but 
small immediate returns, man himself remains weak and poor. 
That is because he is aided by a handful of other people and 
also because he and his helpers lack knowledge and experience. 
He is weak and poor, but his Power and wealth grow constant- 
ly with each new acquisition of experience and each increase 
in the number of working hands. He is weak and poor, but his 
descendants are sure to become Tich and mighty if only they 
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do nut stray from the road of patient work and the attentive 
study of nature : 

All of man's wealth lies in caw materials obtained 
from the earth; his power lies in his ability to process the raw 
materials he has obtained and turn them to his advantage. 

This truth is amazing in its simplleity. It has been bammered 
into people times without number by civil and moral laws 
which, under pain of punishment in this world and the next, 
make it incumbent on people to respect the person and labour 
rights of others. However, neither the simplicity of this truth 
nor the authority of laws and legislators could preclude or 
keep within the proper limits the innumerable and ruinous de- 
partures made by our breed from the highway of productive 
labour, the only road capable of leading mankind to wealth and 
the full enjoyment of life. The impotence of laws can be most 
salisfactorily explained by the circumstance that most leglsla- 
tors, while speaking in the most eloquent and convincing terms 
of the respect due to the rights of others. made use of exactly 
the same eloquent and convincing terms to sanctify their fel- 
low-citizens’ and contemporaries’ departures, even when most 
considerable and harmful, from the road of productive labour, 
the only one that always and everywhere accords with the de- 
mands of justice. Roman law, which sanctified slavery, turned 
the wife into the property of the husband and the son into the 
property of the father, drew a line of strict distinction between 
the Roman citizen and the provincial, the patrician and the ple- 
beian, the freeman and the freed man—Roman law, I assert. 
vould of course never inspire sufficient respect for the Injun:- 
tions whereby it sought to check the predatory instincts of its 
poor but unruly citizens, Neither could other codes of law lay 
claim to particular purity and consistency of the basic princi- 
ple. People usually drew up codes of law partly to give definite 
and lasting form. to their favourite errors and partly to intim- 
idate themselves and their contemporaries by the stringent 
demands of a one-sided ideal of official virtue. Neither aim was 
ever achieved, Such favourite errors became outmoded and dis- 
appeared, despite their definite and lasting form, while a dry 
and officia! ideal intimidated nobody with its demands and 
placed nobody on the path of righteousness. Individuals commit. 
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ted errors and fell; whole peoples were drawn inlo error and 
tottered to their downiall, without guilt, unwittingly and un- 
consciously. The individuals soon paid the price for their mis. 
takes and, in accordance with the letter of this or that code of 
law, usually ended their earthly existence in torments that re. 
dounded to the credit of their inventors’ wit and their execu. 
tors’ assiduity. The unwitting mistakes made by peoples, on 
the contrary, passed unnoticed and were not even considered 
mistakes. They were not provided for in any code of law. 

usually commanded sympathy and were often brought about 
by a legislator himself. The mistakes made by peoples were 
lauded by poets, praised by historians and held up by incor. 
rupltible moralists as models to be imitated by posterity. These 
mistakes were analyzed by cold-blooded thinkers and even 
proved great manifestations of the genius of the people in ques- 
tion, They provided the foundations of entire political and eco- 
nomic theories and still continue to do so. When a series of 
such great manifestations of a people's genius led to a sudden 
downfall, which ought to have poured cold water on all these 
Poets, dreamers and calmly persistent theorists, such a down- 
fall would be ascribed to external and adventitious causes; the 
laudations would continue unabated the more so since the 
downfall had provided them with new and impressive themes; 
the historians would continue praising certain things and ana- 
lyzing others; the theorists would feel triumphant because all 
theory has the gift of Temarkable flexibility -and elasticity. 
Meanwhile the masses, to whom all these laudatory songs had 
been dedicated and about whom victorious theories and pieces 
of research had been brought forward, carried. the burden of 
centuries of retribution for mistakes that had entered their un- 
eventful and ignorant lives owing to the impact of extraneous 
motive forces. The masses would relapse into savagery, lose 
all power over the forces of nature that provided them with the 
means of sustenance and would perish from deprivation, entire 
areas becoming wild and sombre expanses which testified to 


Man's previous activities, his struggle agains{ death and the 
latter's final and frightful victory, Such wastes now occupy 
fone parts of the world where historical life once thrived but 
ater became extinct in consequence of involuntary but irrepa- 
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rable mistakes made by whole peoples, mistakes that drained 
them of their living forces to the last drop. 

In greater or lesser measure, no people can evade such er- 
rors in the course of its existence. Like some kind of tree a peo- 
ple can develop straight in the grain and also gnarled; like any 
healthy organism, it can deviate from a strictly healthy mode 
of life, contract disease and then recover; it can live through 
many trials without snapping or becoming sickly. However, 
the greater ihe development of gnarls, the wider the departure 
from a reasonable hygiene, the lengthier and more frequent 
the attacks of disease, the more critical the condition of the 
colossal patient and the more imminent the fatal outcome. 

Comprised of the welfare of all its component units, the 
wealth and might of a people come from the extraction and 
rational working of various raw materials provided by the 
earth. Agricullure and manufacturing, interlinked to their 
mutual advantage, are natural and necessary occupations of 
any people that strives towards prosperity. Everything that 
distracts a people from these productive pursuits, everything 
that adversely affects the proper balance between agriculture 
and manufacturing is wrong and leads to impoverishment. 
Science, which expands man's mind, and arf, which renews 
his forces through enjoyment, cannot be considered hin- 
drances to productive occupations, It should be noted here that 
science and art have nothing in common with the numerous 
extant fads and freaks of idle minds and flaccid imagina- 
tions, whatever respectably-sounding names these fads and 
freaks try to disguise themselves with. H should also be borne 
in mind that science and art will be able to live a nalural 
and healthy life only when and if they satisfy the primary 
and mundane needs of men. Conservatoires of music are 
very fine things in their way, but will give little enjoyment to 
a people who lack bread. A scientific journey to the banks of 
the Tigris for the reading of cuneiforms® inscriptions is a high- 
ly praiseworthy enterprise, but it will produce a very feeble 
impression on the insensitive heart of an ignorant peasant, 
who is scarcely able to make out the printed characters of 
his own language. It would be reprehensible to call science 
and art things that distract the mind from real and practi: 
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cal affairs. Such an opinion would be wholly out of place 
and unjust with regard to the natural sciences, but it must 
be admitted that till now science and art have proved pow- 
erless to exert the least influence cn the intellectual state 
of the masses. They have been, to say the least, attractive 
anachronisms, snowdrops that grow long before the advent 
of spring; they have to shrink and shiver from the cold or 
with commendable discretion find refuge in hothouses—built 
and heated by the labour of the masses and called mu- 
seums, academies, conservatoires and other names which 
are just as new to the masses as they are comprehensible 
to them. 

I have not the least intention of supporting the Slavo- 
phile point of view and declaiming against the fallacy and 
alien origins of our civilization. Our civilization is no way 
better or worse than any other; science and art everywhere 
vegetate in hothouses, while the masses who pay for these 
hothouses take the same interest in them as they do in the 
contents of the Egyptian pyramids or the problem of the 
Man in the Iron Masks Of what concern is the British 
Museum to the English factory worker? What has the Ger- 
man working man in common with the Munich Museum of 
Sculptures? What points of contact exist between the Paris 
labourer and the Académie de France? 

So accustomed have we grown to these academies that 
such questions may seem naive and strange, if not sly and 
immoral. But then however ridiculous a lace patch of art 
and science may seem on the tatters that drape the masses, 
it must be admitted that this incongruity is among ihe 
most innocent departures from a reasonable and proper 
development of a people’s life. Since the beginnings of 
time, savants and artists have not by their own efforts 
Drought about the downfall of a single civilization; it will 
be only just if we add that neither have they maintained 
a single civilization. They have only adorned civilization 
as moss adorns the trunks of age-old trees. When a tree 
falls, the moss continues to adorn it and keeps on doing 
so while its host lies on the earth, rots and is eaten away 
by ants. 
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Two classes have proved ruinous to civilization—the sol- 
dicrs and the merchants, who have involved peoples in two 
fatal mistakes: systematized warfare and the deleterious de- 
velopment of commercial parasitism. I have already. men- 
tioned these two kinds of appropriation, but we now know all 
the means at their disposal, so that we can trace their 
growth and ramifications step by step. War and trade made 
their entry into the world in the simplest and poorest of 
guises, The first pitched battle must have been an affair of 
fisticuffs for the possession of some coconut; the first com- 
mercial operation probably consisted in wheedling that co- 
conut from its possessor in exchange for some banana, the 
rottenness of which was carefully but unskilfully concealed. 
A hot engagement might be followed by a piece of business. 
while in their turn, commercial negotiations could be inter- 
tupted by warlike demonstrations, Each man was warrior, 
merchant and working man; each could note that it was 
not during a fight that the number of bananas in hand grew 
greater but at business talks. The doubtful advantages re- 
sulting from single-handed contests and petty deception 
would probably have undermined people’s opinion of such 
occupations had not the possibility appeared of collective 
fights and large-scale exchange. Through the use of asso- 
ciations warfare and trade expanded their activities and as- 
sumed new forms. An enterprising youth would gather 
other young men about him, such as were of a less inven- 
tive turn of mind but equal to him in valour. Thus associa- 
tion, which is the right way to develop labour productivity, 
became a means of warfare, most destructive to labour and 
the most serious obstacle in the way of its full development. 
The bold members of a band of warriors immediately became 
elder brothers to the banana-gatherers and began looking upon 
things in a sweeping manner that their juniors could never 
achieve. Then came the urgent necessity of keeping the as- 
sociation fed, and the banana-gatherers would be forced to 
bring a definite amount of the fruits of the earth to their 
superiors’ dwellings. It was in this way that a voluntary as- 
sociation first sprang up among a banana-gathering popu- 
lation, this kernel later attracting others partly by tempting 
I9—223 
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promises, partly by calculated threats and partly by its la- 
tent strength. It was, however, unprofitable to induct all ba- 
nana-gatherers into the association because that would leave 
nobody to feed that warlike band, which is why the expanded 
association bent all its efforts to keep all banana-gatherers in 
a state of non-voluntary assaciation. The latter consisted in 
thousands of people furthering by their labour the achieve- 
ment of edifying aims they did not have the slightest idea 
of, aims that did not bring them the least benefit. We have 
already seen that means of communication should lead to the 
formation of local centres of various activities; we have sim- 
ilarly seen that the total quantity of all sorts of bananas 
can increase only given the existence of such local centres. 
This is something the system of non-voluntary association 
was ignorant of, so that it argued in its own fashion, 
namely, that the warrior band should make its strength felt 
wherever there were bananas. On this ground, the main 
toads were laid down in such a way that they increased 
thé force of attraction exerted by the centre, enhanced arti- 
ficial activity in that centre, and weakened natural manifes- 
tations of life in all the outlying parts of the land of bananas. 

Inventions pertaining to the mechanical and chemical 
processing of raw materials should lead to people eating, 
living and being clothed better than before, to the greatest 
saving of human labour, and to that saved labour being 
used to multiply the earth's productive forces and develop 
the boundless abilities of the human mind. These aims, how- 
ever, have never fallen in with the grand interests and 
relentless schemes of the system evolved [rom the primitive 
band of warriors, which demands that metals extracted 
from the earth should be turned into sabres, pikes and 
fire-arms and not spades, ploughs and sleam-engines: that 
timber should go into the construction of great ships and not 
be used in houses, windmills and dams; that bronze should 
be used to make cannon and not tea-urns; that gunpowder 
should be employed to mutilate human arms, legs and heads, 
and not to destroy beasts of prey and bring in furs and wild 
game; ihat masonry must provide walls to be smashed by 
cannon-balls and blown up with gunpowder and not go into 
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bridges and embankments. In this way, the labour and inven- 
tiveness of our breed should be directed not towards the mulll- 
plying of the existing comforts of life, but towards some 
people's hands being used to destroy as rapidly and skilfully 
as possible that which has been made by the hands of others. 

Those who have followed the latest inventions of Anmn- 
strong and Whitworth, who remember the origin of the 
Merrimac and the Monitor and have heard of the curious 
struggle between the British Admiralty, which is trying to 
evolve invulnerable armour-plating for ships, and the British 
Ordnance Department, which wants to shatter all and any 
armour-plating, will of course say that the 19th century is 
as great and consistent in its absurdities as it Is in its be- 
neficent discoveries and its humane strivings. The trouble 
is that absurdities are put into practice without delay, while 
lack of material forces makes humane strivings confine them- 
selves to theoretical consistencies. It can be said without 
exaggeration that the ingenious inventions of Armstrong 
and similar benefactors of mankind have caused Britain 
more damage than a series of crop failures would have 
done. If it were not for these inventions, old ships, fortifications 
and guns would have remained fit for service, but today, 
thanks to such ingenious inventors, huge quantities of tim. 
ber, iron and copper, and—what is more important—human 
labour have to be expended to no advantage at all. The dam- 
age is not confined to Britain, because her example must 
perforce be followed by all other countries out of a feeling 
of self-preservation. Whom do all these efforts benefit? No- 
body at alll Who is the gainer of these universal but 
unproductive expenditures? Nobody at all! It is common 
knowledge that the finances of the most powerful countries 
of Europe are weighed down by the burden of frightful debts 
incurred during previous wars. Furthermore, it is common 
knowledge that almost three-quarters of their annyal revenues 
go towards the payment of interest and the maintenance of 
armies and navies. All know that these costs are constantly 
mounting because each country is afraid of her neighbour, 
whom it tries to excel in armaments, It may be asked: Is it pos- 
sible to leave this road of perverted and rapidly accelerating 
19° 
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progress? This is a question no profuund politician will venture 
{o answer, but it is evidently that for European civilization it 
boils down to the question: fo be or not to be? 


xxi 


The band of warriors, who produce nothing, subordinate to 
their power those who produce food, clothes, dwellings and 
tools. The traders, who {oo produce nothing, bring under their 
arbitrary sway in exactly the same fashion the producers, who 
own products, and the consumers, who pay for those products 
in labour and other products, Force predominates in the ac- 
tions of the warriors, while the merchants, in the main, use 
cunning and deceit. With this little exception, the progress of 
war and trade is identical. Like warfare, trade bends to its own 
ends association, means of communication and technical dis- 
coveries and, like warfare, it twists and warps whatever it 
touches. Without increasing the lotal amount of products, it 
plunders the toiling classes of society for the benefit of the 
trading middleman. By ruining the producers it diminishes 
their power over nature, exhausts the fertility of the soil, 
drives people from fertile to poor lands and turns populated 
areas into arid deserts. Trade gains control over means of 
transportation and, by levying exorbilant dues, tries to make 
greater the general dependence on transport. This leads to the 
value of products becoming greater but to their usefulness de- 
clining, thus diverting from productive labour thousands of 
hands that could increase the soil’s fertility. 

When roads are built, traders always try to have them laid 
in such a way as to increase the power of attraction exerted by 
the principal centre. Centralization is profitable to the trading 
class because this maintains the poverty of the population in 
the surrounding region, who remain at the mercy of the trad- 
ers, the latter purchasing their products and selling them vari- 
ous necessities of life at arbitrarily fixed prices. In this, as 
everywhere else, the strivings of the traders coincide in full 
with the strivings of the warrior caste and are absolutely at 
variance with the instinctive or conscious desires of the pro- 
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ducing classes. These want immediate contacts among them- 
selves, but systems that have been created by war and trade 
wan the producers to be disunited sothat each of them should 
be dependent on the centre. War distorts the nature of technical 
discoveries, Trade, too, distorts them by trying to monopolize 
them, People want to process on the spot the products they 
turn out, and this desire is quite natural and reasonable be- 
cause processing on the spot saves time and all the bother, 
expenses and hazards involved in transportation. The trader, 
on the contrary, wants the raw product tobe carried on his ship 
or cart and to be paid for that as highly as possible. Then he 
wants that product to be processed at his factory and by his 
machines and to be paid for that too, and furthermore that the 
finished product should be taken on his ship back to the prima- 
ty producer and again to be paid for delivery. It is obvious that 
the trader does not confine himself to mere wishes, his interest 
being taken up by those who enjoy real power, so that the pol- 
icies of entire advanced states are directed towards having the 
merchant's desires put into practice. That of course is exactly 
what happens. The result is that the Hindu or the cotton-grow- 
er in the South of the United States sells the British mer- 
chant raw cotton at the price the latter will deign to pay, and 
then buys calico from the self-same merchant at a price that 
worthy gentleman will be pleased to accept. The Hindu and the 
cotton-grower become poorer, but the British working men 
who turn into calico the raw cotton of the greater part of the 
globe grow no richer; neither do the sailors on board the mer- 
chantmen, who make piles of gold for their masters. These 
working men and sallors earn a bare pittance which scarcely 
suffices to keep them alive. The masters purchase their labour 
as cheaply as they can and pocket the results of their labour, 
however great. Their work does not add a single grain of corn 
to the country, but merely increases the power of their master 
over the labour of the Hindu, the Negro or the British proletar- 
ian. If the number of factories in a country would be limited 
to those needed to manufacture the raw materials produced by 
the soil of that country, if the Hindu and the Negro were en- 
abled to process their products on the spot, and if the redun- 
dant proletarians now employed at numberless factories could 
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apply their labour to improving the soll, then India and the 
Southern States would grow rich through the establishment of 
local centres and the introduction of varied occupations. Brit- 
ain tuo would be the gainer, because capital invested in’ the 
development of the soil gives s de growing returns. 
From everything that has been said in the present study quite 
important and fruitful conclusions may be drawn. In its ini- 
tial form, human sociely may be likened to a pyramid divided 
into several floors. The lowest of these is the place where those 
engaged in extracting raw materials work, These are in imme- 
diate touch with the earth and their storey is the foundation of 
the entire structure, because the other tiers merely manufacture 
or pass on what has been taken out of the earth by those on the 
ground Roor. The second storey does the mechanical and chemi 
cal processing of the materials that have been extracted: the 
third storey does the transporting und arranges means of com- 
munication. The fourth is inhabited by various classes of peo- 
ple who live on the productive labour of the ground floor. 
The equilibrium of this pyramid will be the more stable the 
more extensive the two lower storeys will be compared with 
the upper two, and the more the weight of the lower floors ex- 
veeds that of the upper. The lower floors must be more exten- 
sive, which means that a greater number of people must be en- 
gaged in extracting and working up raw materials, and not in 
transporting them from place to place and various other idle 
occupations. The lower floors have to be heavier. Since man's 
specific strength lies not in his muscles but in his brain, man's 
weight may, figuratively speaking, be equaled to the sum of his 
intellectual abilities. History shows that supremacy In sociely 
fs acquired and kept by that class or circle of people that pos- 
sesses the greatest amount of developed intellectual powers. 
The supremacy of the aristocracy in France came to an end 
when pre-eminence in mind, talent and education proved to be 
in the ranks of the rich bourgeoisie; the bourgeolsie’s supremacy 
will come to an end, too, when that pre-eminence passes in- 
fo the ranks of the foiling proletariat. Cansequenl- 
ly, as we say, “the lower floors have to be heavier"; that means 
that more knowledge should be concentrated and circulated In 
the masses of peasants and factory workers than In the insig 
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nificant groups of peuple engaged in the very simple business 
of evelusively consuming: products, 

The two conditions required ty maintain a stable equilibrium 
have been Maggrantly violated in civilizations that Inve alroady 
perished and in those threatened by extinction. In each of 
the pyramids corresponding to these civilizations a highly In- 
tricate Mechanism has been arranged whereby the greater part 
oi the products extracted and processed in the two lower floors 
instantly find themselves in the upper tier, where they are Im- 
mediately consumed. Ag a result the dwellers in the upper floor 
enjoy abundance and are able to use a considerable part of 
their unlimited teisure to develop their minds und hearts, The 
inhabitants of he lower floors know that Ie in the mezzanine 
is a far jollier alfair, That fs why a fierce desire reigns in the 
whole pyramid to climb higher, and this is done not only by 
the gourmets, the ambitlous and by vain mediocrities, bul also 
by splendid talents and morally impeccuble people, because on- 
ly life in the upper flaor provides scope for Intellectual pur- 
suits and a certain measure of moral Independence. 

Beauty, brains, talent, wealth, an iran will—everything that 
in some respect goes to make up man’s strength—all this is 
exerted to get into (he top floor. Only those who cannot climb 
upstairs because they have been prevented by nature and cir- 
cumstances remain downstairs, and these unwilling denizens 
of the lower ters are poor, dull, weak and oppressed. Those 
who have made the successful ascent try to keep where they 
are and arrange quarters there for their children. Those who 
cannot be the masters upstairs try to get there as lackeys, 
for these are fed and clothed better thin the producing worker. 
Besides (hose that have clambered up of their own free will, 
there are people there who have been dragged there by farce. 
The conscription eifected by Napoleon 1 dragged Into higher 
stations over a million Frenchmen who would have preferred 
to remain at the plough or the loom. 

When all who possess strength, brains and talent have thus 
cither climbed up or been pulled up, It follows that productive 
activily becomes poor and sluggish down below. The Inhabit. 
ants become impoverished, squabble over a crust of bread and 
commit erlmes against property and the individual. To settle 
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these squabbles judges and barristers are needed; to prevent 
and punish crime a police force is required. The greater the 
number of quarrels and crimes, the more numerous are the 
judges, lawyers and policemen, all of whom live on the fourth 
floor, increasing its weight and thereby the instability of the 
general equilibrium. The poorer the inhabitants of the lower 
floors, the greater their dependence on the arbitrary capitalists 
upstairs: the more unbearable the life below, the stronger and 
more pressing the urge to climb up. People Ny from the lower 
floors to get upstairs or leave the pyramid completely to get 
away lo America or Australia. Thus stones are taken out of the 
pyramid’s base to be placed at the top or are thrown oul com- 
pletely. The base becomes smaller and the apex wider and 
heavier. The whole business must end inthe pyramid collaps- 
ing and turning into an unsightly heap of rubble. This has hap- 
pened in the past. Such things become impossible only when 
the worker is educated and satisfied with his state in life. Of 
course, we have every respect for labour, but that is not enough. 
Work should become pleasing, its results plentiful, and these 
should go to the worker himself, while manual labour should 
go hand in hand with an all-round intellectual development. 
Until that is achieved, any civilization will be in the state of 
unstable equilibrium of an inverted pyramid, How is all that 
to be done? I do not know. Many ways have been prescribed, 


yee now no universal remedy has been used to heal the ills 
of life. 
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PROGRESS IN THE ANIMAL 
AND VEGETABLE WORLDS 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


The man who knows nothing about natural sclence cannot 
begin {o picture the degree of diversity in the productions of 
nature. Naturalists have so far been unable to cope with this 
diversity and they still constantly elaborate different classifi- 
cations which they are always obliged to revise, sometimes fun- 
damentally, sometimes in numerous details, 

First, all nature on our planet is divided into three king- 
doms: the mineral, the vegetable and the animal; but, on the 
one hand, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire and Quatrefages want a 
fourth kingdom to be reserved for man and, on fhe other hand, 
some scienlists maintain that no sharp line can be drawn be- | 
tween vegetables and animals because there is a mul- 
titude of transitional forms between them. Thus disagreement 
starts at the very first step. Then the kingdoms are divided 
into phyla: the animal kingdom, which I shall constantly have 
in view in this essay, fs divided into two phyla, the vertebrates 
and the Invertebrates. The first comprises four classes— 
mammals, birds, reptiles and fishes; the second, fourteen dif- 
ferent classes, of which I shall here mention the insects, the 
Mollusca, the polypi, and the microscopic Infusorla. Then the 
classes are divided into orders, the orders into groups, the 
groups into families, the families into genera, the genera into 
species, and finally, in every species there are several breeds, 
races or varieties. And it is here, at the end of the classifica- 
tion, that the naturalists are continually frustrated in their at- 
tempts at systematizing. Take, for example, the sheep. It be- 
longs, Grigoriev's manual tells us, to the animal kingdom, the 
phylum of vertebrates, the class of mammals, the order of the 
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bisulcaies, the family of the hollow-horns, the genus Ovis, the 
species Ovis aries. 

As long as it is a question of the higher divisions, from the 
kingdom to the order, and even to the family, everything is all 
rigik: that the sheep is an animal, that it has a vertebrate 
spine, that the female feeds its young with milk, that it has 
cloven hoofs and hollow horns, all these are irrefutable truths. 
But once the generic name Ovis is pronounced, a series of mis- 
understandings begins: vou do not know what that name in- 
dicates, similarity of distinctive characters or unity of 
origin. What kind of a word is Ovis? Does it resemble the 
word blonde or brunette or, perhaps on the contrary, is it like 
the surname Petrov or Ivanov? If you refer this question to the 
naturalist he will answer that the various members of a genus 
are united only by similarity of distinctive characters. But 
what about the members of a species? you go on to ask. That's 
another matter, the naturalist answers, they are connected by 
unity of origin, “Those animals,” the manual tells you, “which 
resemble each other in all their distinctive characters (struc- 
ture of their organs, exterior shape of the body, way of life, 
ete.) and which descend from parents perfectly resem- 
bling them are grouped in the description under the same 
species.” 

Wonderful, you think. Here is Ovis aries. His son will be 
Ovis aries, so will his grandson, his great grandson, and so on 
until doomsday. If I look at the past I will see that my Ovis 
aries has a countless series of ancestors perfectly resembling 
one another and their common father, the first Ovis aries, who 
came into the world without any father or mother. I under- 
stand. Having thus put yourself at ease you will go on read- 
ing the history of the sheep, but it will soon become evident 
that you don't understand anything at all. You are informed 
that the sheep “presents a number of varieties, e.g., the merino 
from Spain, with a fine curly fleece, the English sheep with a 
fine fleece and no horns, the Hungarian ram with winding 
horns and a coarse fleece, fat-rumped and fat-tailed sheep 
which are noted for the fat they accumulate in their hind quar- 
ters and tail and having a long thick tail and hanging ears.” 
Where then has the true representative of the species gone to? 
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Where is your invariable Ovis aries, as steadfast as 3 rocky 
mountain, that you were hoping for and which is supposed to 
descend “from parents perjectly resembling it?” He has de- 
ceived you; he has melted away in your bands and turned into 
a “number of vurielies” that you don't know whal to do with 
either. You are offered two possible explanations, both equally 
disastrous as far as the Ouis aries species is concerned. First, 
you can adhere to the principle that every animal descends 
“from parents perfectly resembling it.” Then you must admit 
that all the merino sheep descend from a merino, the Hungar- 
ian rams from a Hungarian ram, the fat-rumped sheep from 
a fat-rumped sheep, and so on. But then there is a real multi- 
tude of varieties. In England alone there are so many various 
breeds of sheep that a naturalist supposed that they must come 
from eleven sorts of wild ram. So that instead of one Ovis 
aries you Will have to imagine an infinite number of independ- 
ent forms which came out of the bowels of the earth provided 
with a full set of shades and attributes just as Athena sprung 
from the head of Zeus. The concept Ovis aries will obviously 
turn out to be a completely elusive myth. Second, you can re- 
ject the principle that the children exactly resemble the parents. 
Then you will see that the merino, the Hungarian ram, the 
English sheep and the fat-rumped sheep could all descend from 
one common form which may perhaps be called Oois aries. But 
if that common form has thus branched off in different direc- 
tions and been subject to a multitude of modifications, how can 
it be unchanged after that? And if Ovis aries changed yester- 
day and the day before, in the last century and the last but 
one, what grounds have we for thinking that it was ever com- 
pletely immutable? If the merino, the fat-rumped, the Hungar- 
ian and the English sheep are ramifications of a single com- 
mon form, that form in its turn is an offshoot of another form, 
still more general, for example, than the one which in the far- 
off ages united the representatives of the genus Ovis of today. 
If instead of the sheep we took some other animal we would be 
faced with the same difficulty and the same dilemma; we would 
have either to suppose that every variety we met has existed 
since the beginning of the ages or to concede that they were 
elaborated from one common form capable of modification, 
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The majority of naturalists have constantly evaded the direct 
solution of this inevitable question. They have given answers 
in which there was always a dull inner contradiction which 
they themselves did not wish to notice. They said that during its 
existence the earth has experienced several geological upheav- 
als, every one of which reduced all organic life to dust. Thus 
the whole of our planet was ploughed up over and over again 
and after every ploughing up became inhabited by completely 
new and unprecedented species of plants and animals. These 
new species were in a state of completion and immediately 
engaged in their particular occupations. The oak became cov- 
ered with green leaves and at the appropriate season it shed 
its acorns, a considerable quantity of which were destroyed by 
wild pigs; the sheep nibbled at the grass and chewed the cud; 
the wolf devoured the sheep; the pike swallowed the crucian; 
the cuckoo laid its eggs in other birds’ nests; in a word, after 
the last geological upheaval, everything immediately started 
to go on in the same way as at present. But the naturalists 
could not make up their minds to maintain that not new spe- 
cies, but new varieties, came out of the bowels of the earth. The 
idea} sheep could come out ready made—that was the reason 
for its being ideal, for its being the representative of an invar- 
iable type, for its being the father of all breeds of sheep; but 
the Crimean, the Reshetilov, the Kalmyk sheep, the eleven Eng- 
lish breeds of sheep, the merino, and so on, these were all mi- 
nor and particular phenomena of which there could be no ques- 
tion after such a great event as a geological upheaval. They 
are varieties presenting greater or lesser deviations from the 
original and invariable type. They are freaks of nature, acci- 
dental deviations, but the type is preserved nevertheless and 
the sheep nevertheless remains a shecp; it was always a sheep 
from the very instant it came out of the bowels of the earth. 
Here the naturalists apparently got into an inextricable contra- 
diction and words like freak of nature or accidental deviation 
naturally explained nothing and did not even offer any guar- 
antee whatsoever in favour of the invariability of the basic 
type. That is why as early as the last years of the past centu- 
Ty some naturalists began to suspect that species are capable 
of degeneration and that in all probability there is nothing in- 
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yariable in the whole of organic nature except the general 
laws governing all matter. 

One of the first to express this thought was the poet Goethe, 
who was a natural scientist of note. But as long as the theory 
of geological upheavals dominated, the belief in the independ- 
ent significance of the species was bound to persist. When natu- 
talists thought that the earth was several times inhabited anew 
it was difficult to assume that organic life began its develop- 
ment every time from the simplest forms and that every time, 
by slow and natural improvement, it achieved more complicat- 
ed products. If the elements could produce geological upheav- 
als resembling the change of scenery in a fairy ballet, all 
other natural processes could also take place inexplicably by 
instantaneous coming into being, disappearance and transfor- 
mation. With such a view of the past life of our planet, direct 
observation of the laws of nature as they are manifested in our 
time was almost useless to explain the phenomena which took 
place in remote geological periods. “How do you know how 
these laws operated then?” such an observer could be asked. 
“Now the life of nature proceeds one way, but then it proceed- 
ed quite diflerently. There are now no leaps in nature, but then 
there were.” Arguing in that way one could write magnificent 
geological novels, and for a Jong time the past life of our plan- 
et appeared as a long series of wonders and colossal strug- 
gles of titanic forces of nature which have now subsided and 
calmed down, for a time or for ever. Gradually a doubt arose 
in some inquisitive minds: cannot all the phenomena of the 
different geological periods be explained, they thought, by the 
permanent action of the same causes which have so far, slow- 
ly but unceasingly, day and night, changed the appearance of 
the surface of the earth? It turned out that they could, The 
theory of magic upheavals began to lose its hold and fall into 
decay. Finally, Sir Charles Lyell, a famous English geologist 
of our time, gave the old theory its death-blow and proved that 
the laws which govern matter now governed it without the 
slightest interruption during the protracted periods the immeas- 
urable succession of which is called the past life of our planet. 
The sea slowly eats away at its shores; the river slowly depos- 
its silt at its estuary; the atmosphere slowly erodes the gran- 
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ite summits of mountain ranges: the remains of dead plants 
and animals slowly decompose and still more slowly form new 
layers of soil on the earth; polypi slowly built coral reefs; the 
underground volcanic forces, granted, operate instanlancously, 
but their activity is always partial and never produces such an 
upheaval as could spread all over the surface of our planet. 
This is the way the appearance of the earth changes now; this 
is the way new strata are formed; and exactly in the same 
way this process took place when only giant pangolins lived 
on the earth and when only lower forms of Mollusca existed, 
Since the molten kernel of the earth became covered with a 
hard crust, since the atmosphere and water were formed on our 
planet, in brief, ever since the existence of vegetable and ani- 
mal organisms became possible, the earth has not experienced 
a single upheaval capable of tearing up its whole surface 
and consequently of destroying all manifestations of organic 
life upon it. When upheavals thus receded into the field of 
Poetic creation, the naturalists were faced with the necessity 
of reflecting on the solution of a question of tremendous impor- 
tance. 

If the various trilobites, belemnites, ichthyosauri, mastodons 
and similar beasts which have now disappeared were not de- 
stroyed by an instantaneous change of scenery, why did they 
disappear? If the equiseta and ferns of the Carboniferous pe- 
riod were not rooted out by the elements in fury, why then did 
they give place to other vegetable forms which were in turn 
superseded by new flora? If the ideal sheep did not come out 
of the bowels of the earth after the last geological upheaval, 
where did the Crimean, Hungarian, English and other kinds of 
sheep come from? If organic life on the earth has not been in- 
lerrupted since it appeared, there is no necessity whatsoever 
to suppose that there were inexplicable leaps in its history; if 
there are no leaps, then there is successive development, and 
hence constant laws; but if there are laws. then it is neces- 
sary to find them out without satisfying one’s desire for knowl- 
edge with convenient expressions such as freak of nature.or 
accidental deviation from an immutable type. If nature has 
pea today, it had yesterday too, and freaks are then a dis 

inctive feature of nature, and naturalists must study that 
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feature Just like any other, There are no accidents in nature, for 
werything happens in accordance with laws, and every activity 
has ils cause; when we do not know the law or do not see the 
cause, We pronounce the word “accident,” and always out of 
place, for iL expresses nothing but our ignorance, of which we 
afe ourselves unconscious. 

Lyell cleared science of geological miracles; other natural- 
ists ad to do the same in respect of the history of organic life; 
the ideal sheep had not to be allowed to represent itself as a 
Venus emerging out of sea foam in the full radiance of Its 
mature beauty; common sheep had not to become Hungarian 
or fat-rumped as the result of an accidental freak of nature. 
In a word, the existing laws had to be understood and thus ac- 
cident had to be precluded as far as human weakness could 
allow. The starting-point, the very appearance of organic life. 
is still an unsolved problem, for as yet no naturalist has suc- 
ceeded in preparing in his laboratory out of inorganle or or- 
ganic substances a single living organism even of the simplest 
kind; bul the process of development and degeneration of or- 
ganic forms has been explained to a considerable extent by the 
English naturalist Charles Darwin, who in 1859 published his 
famous work The Origin of Species. This brilliant thinker, 
whose knowledge is enormous, took in all the life of nature with 
such a broad view and penetrated so deeply into all its scat- 
tered phenomena that he made a discovery which, perhaps, is 
unprecedented in the history of natural science. He discovered 
not an isolated fact, not a gland or a vein, not the function 
of some nerve, but a whole series of laws according to 
which all organic life on our planet is governed and varies. 
And he tells of them so simply, proves them so irrefutably and 
bases his arguments on such obvious facts, that you, a com- 
mon human, uninitiated in natural science, are in a state of 
continual astonishment only at not having thought out such 
conclusions yourself long ago. 

Indeed, it does not require much wisdom to discover Ameri- 
ca and yet it occurred to nobody except Columbus how it 
could be done. A great discovery, once it has been made, or a 
clever puzzle, once it has been solved, always seems simple; 
but in order to solve the puzzle one must be fairly sharp-wit- 
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ted, und to make a great discovery one must be a man of genius, 
For us, ordinary and unenlightened people, Darwin's discover. 
ies are precious and important just because they are so fas- 
cinaling in their simplicity, so casy to understand; they not 
only enrich us with new knowledge, they give fresh life to all 
the system of our ideas and widen our mental horizon in all 
dimensions, Thanks to them we understand the link between 
phenomena which we witness every day but which we so far 
looked at without reflecting on them, although they were so 
easy to understand and explain to oneself. In nearly all 
branches of natural science Darwin's ideas bring about a com- 
plete revolution: botany, zoology, anthropology, polcontology, 
comparative anatomy and physiology and even experimental 
psychology find in his discoveries the guiding principle that 
will link up the numerous observations already made and put 
investigators on the way to new fruitful discoveries. 

The significance of Darwin's ideas is so far-reaching that in 
our time il is even impossible to foresee and count the conse- 
quences which will develop from them when they are applied to 
the various branches of scientific investigation. The best Euro- 
pean naturalists have long ago understood their importance 
and the whole world of sclence has divided into two sides: on 
one side are the profoundly convinced supporters of the new 
theory and on the other Its opponents, whose favourite sclen- 
tific prejudices are doomed. 

Old methods and old classifications will necessarily have to 
be discarded, and as it is hard for man to part with the illu- 

sions of a whole lifetime, Darwin's opponents will defend their 
ghattered positions with all their might. But enlightened minds 
will at once become the zealous champions of truth, no matter 
how sharply it contradicts their previous conceptions. In his 
lectures on man published in 1863, Karl Vogt declares himself 
6 follower of Darwin and admits that in his youth he adhered 
to the theory of geological upheavals with which, as we have 
seen, the theory of immutable types was connected. 

Darwin's book Is already translated into German, French 
and Russian; every educated man must make himself familiar 
with the Ideas of this thinker, and therefore I think it fitting 
and useful to give our readers a clear and fairly detailed expo- 
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sition of the new theory. In this theory the readers will find 
the rigorous precision of an exact science, the boundless 
breadth of philosophical gencralization and, finally, the supe- 
rior and irreplaceable beauty which is the mark of vigorous and 
healthy human thought. When the readers have acquainted 
themselves with Darwin's ideas, even through my weak and 
colourless sketch, | shall ask them whether we did rightly or 
wrongly in rejecting metaphysics, ridiculing our fantasy and 
expressing complete scom for our conventional aesthetics. 
Darwin, Lyell and thinkers like them are the philosophers, the 
poets, the aestheticians of our time. When human reason in the 
person of its most brilliant representatives has succeeded in 
rising to a height from which it can survey the basic laws of 
universal life, we ordinary people, unable to be creative 
in the realm of thought, owe it to our own human dignity 
to raise ourselves at least enough to be able to understand the 
leading brilliant minds, to appreciate their great achievements, 
to love them as the ornament and pride of our race, to live in 
thought in the bright and boundless realm that they open for 
every thinking being, We are wealthy and powerful through 
the works of these great men, but we do not know our wealth 
or our strength; we do not make use of them, we canhot even 
count or measure them because, living our life in poverty, stu- 
pidity and weakness, we console our childish ignorance with 
various gilded trifles such as sophistic phraseology, lyrical 
sighs and aesthetic raptures. And people live and people die 
and think themselves cultured and educated; they discuss mu- 
sic and poetry, and yel never, never once, do they manage to 
catch a glimpse of what is the wealth, the strength and the 
highest refinement of the human personality. And if they do 
catch a glimpse of it they do not understand it. There is no help- 
ing it, we must explain and water down ideas, indulge in lyr- 
ical exaltation, in order to prove that a thing js really good 
and that, in fact, it can and must be admired. Darwin's ideas 
should be conveyed simply, calmly, quietly, as Darwin himself 
expounds them, but that does not suit us, because we must en- 
tice our public, who so far has to be bribed over to sensible 
thoughts by all sorts of tricks, some in a comical, some in a 
lyrical vein. That is why, If any of my readers does not like 
20- 293 
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anything set forth in my article, I pray him to direct all his dis. 
pleasure against me alone, but by no means against Darwin, 
What I want is that my article should arouse the reader's curi- 
osity but not satisfy it completely: let him see how wise Dar- 
win is, let him feel that 1 am unable to convey the impression 
produced by reading the great naturalist's book, and hence let 
him scold me and take up Darwin's work itself. In thal case my 
aim will be completely achieved. To give the reader some idea 
of Darwin's personal character 1 shall quote a few lines from 
his introduction. 

“When on board H.M.S. Beagle as a naturalist,” he says, ‘I 
was much struck with certain facts in the distribution of the 
organic beings inhabiting South America, and in the geologi- 
cal relations of the present to the past inhabitants of that con- 
tinent. These facts, as will be seen in the latter chapters of this 
volume, seemed to throw some light on the origin of species— 
that mystery of mysteries, as it has been called by one of the 
greatest philosophers.” (Humboldt! in his Cosmos.) “On my re- 
turn home, it occurred to me, in 1837, {hat something might per- 
haps be made out on this question by patiently accumulating 
and reflecting on all sorts of facts which could possibly have 
any bearing on it. After five years’ work I allowed myself to 
speculate on the subject, and drew up some short notes; these 
l enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of the conclusions, which then 
seemed to me to be probable: from that period to the present 
day I have steadily pursued the same object. | hope that 1 may 
be excused for entering into these personal details, as I give 
them to show that I have not been hasty in coming to a deci- 
sion. 

“My work is now (1859) nearly finished; but as it will take 
me many more years to complete it, and as my health is far 
from strong, I have been urged to publish this Abstract. I have 
more especially been induced to do this, as Mr. Wallace whd 
Is now studying the natural history of the Malay Archipelago, 
has arrived at almost the same general conclusions that I have 
on the origin of species. In-1858 he sent me a memoir on this 
subject, with a request that I would forward it to Sir Charles 
Lyell, who sent it lo the Linnean Society, and it is published in 
the third volume of the Journal of the Linnean Society. Sir C. 
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Lyell and Dr. Hooker,’ who both knew of my work—the latter 
having read iy sketch of 1844—honoured me-by thinking it 
advisable to publish, with Mr. Wallace’s excellent memoir, 
some brief extracts from my manuscripts. 

“This Abstract, which | now publish, must necessarily be im- 
perfect, I cannot here give references and authorities for my 
several statements; and I must trust to the reader reposing 
some confidence in my accuracy.” 

The passage quoted contains much curious information and 
characteristic details. First, we see that Darwin devoted his 
whole life to the solution of the problem that aroused his inter- 
est during his voyage round the world on the Beagle; he worked 
on that question for more than 25 years (from 1837 to 1864) 
and still did not consider his work to be completed; when bril- 
liant intelligence is combined with such persistence in pursuing 
its aim and with such exactingness and rigour towards its 
work, man really works wonders in the field of thought and can 
dare to undertake the solution of a problem previously consid- 
ered as “the mystery of mysteries.” Secondly, Darwin calls the 
book he is working on an Abstract and modestly and good-na- 
turedly apologizes to his reader for being compelled to hurry, 
and for his Abstract naturally being very incomplete because 
the real book, the basic part of the work is still to be written. 
Only very remarkable people can rise to such astounding and 
completely unaffected modesty; he was in a hurry, and he had 
been working for twenty-two years (up to 1859); the Abstract 
—it contains more than five hundred pages—is incomplete, 
and yet it has excited the whole of the scientific world: he apol- 
ogizes to the reader and he himself works an unprecedented 
revolution in all branches of natural science. It would be sim- 
ply ridiculous, it would be even unbecoming of Darwin if we 
could suppose the slightest shadow of affectation in his modes- 
ly. But as the whole of his book breathes of profound sincerity 
and conscientiousness, as there is but one step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, this modesty, which in other circum- 
stances might be ridiculous, remains in his case entirely with- 
in the bounds of greatness. Thirdly, it is curious to note how 
indifferent Darwin is towards his own health: he needs no more 
than two or three years to finish an enormous work, but he 
20° 
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foresces thet there #9 9 chance that he may not live thet long, thy 
powstbility of dying shortly by no mesns disconcerts him be 
only urges hie to publish an Abstract which will contain ty 
resulls be has achieved This calm, this ability to die witha 
campteint and withost feer, this supreme manifestation 
beman herulem. are completely comprehensible in 

ple who have succeeded w Ailing thetr lite with intellectual ee. 
foyment, that Is. have loved useful activity more than their pep 
ealetence Darwin merged himerl! to such an extent with by 
twenty ve yours’ work. he lived ec constantly fa the higher 
tocests uf the whole of tmmantly thal be had neither time ou 
feaeon to think or grieve over the decline of bis own 

Monty be could trish tie work i only he could hand to the 
beman rece the treseures he had discovered, deal! was no evil 
fer hin Whoever docs nod undersized such adhuntion af idee 
acy) such love of tnankam! will sey that persvoe!ition the Der 
win echieve fenta of pell-secrifor, but whoner uttertane 
will sey that they arv perlectly practiel people and thal thry 
have « wonderful capacity ler deriving cojupinent oul uf Me 
Thett corkoning is curtect in every cam and al ever) lostent. 
fo matter whal kind of Ile they have. death emixt come. wo the 
best is to live so that there are no quatma, no pricks of com 
schrave when looking bech of Une miuvement of destb. itis « piras 
wre, when death ip meas, to tonh that one's the hes out bese ie 
wain and that {t hae been invested eulirely in @ capits! which 
@) Oring contings! interest to man, ond il It te o pleaser 
Uhan we aust live in thal world uf prace and labour which b 
fhe pate of Darwin, Lyell, Vogt, Buckle tad others Uke them 
Pamarthty, ond lastly. it is worth while to mole the hangs 
trtandty reletions eslating beteren the heat scientists of aw 
Gama. Lyell and Hooker commantly lollve Derwin's work: Der: 
whe consals them end they help him, over b!ievn years Hecker 
vantineally informed him. cametiones of mew facts, sormetionn of 
fue covcs) abanrvationn. Wallece, who came very near to Da 
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cammon cause prospered, and secondly, each of them achieved 
a degree of scientific fame that none of them would. ever have 
scasired had they worked in isolation. jealously hiting from 
owe anther the facts they had discovered and not exchanging 
thoagtis and remarks. 

The broad intellectual development of these outstanding men 
makes them particularly capable of free association, and asso- 
cullen in its Rien gives them new sirength and widens still 
mere the horizon of their thought, So far voluntary and quile 
aaturai association has found application only in the higher 
wheres af acientific activity. Here there ts no destructive war 
fetween competitors: here all honest people aim at the same 
goal and they rely on one another as (riends; that Is why we 
we that it is still only in the higher spheres of scientific 
acusity that man can develop, maintain and ennoble all 
tas truly heeman qualities and capacities; that is why we aleo 
we thal sctence, in the real sense of the word, is developing 
eh ettraardinary speed and fesving far behind all other 
branches of human activity. But If those who have developed, 
waimained and ennobled thelr human capacities show a 
marked tendency to collective work, if association takes place 
with them quite naturally and indepesdently of all preean- 
ceived theortes, if sevens to me that it ie not diiécult to under 
dan) that voluntary association and develupment of the in@l- 
vidauiny, Ist from belmg two irroconcilable extremes, are, 08 
ty conirary, mutually poeang) Corpses ty and cannn eub- 
@x{ withou!l reciprocal support now it fe time to end this 
weg iitrodachen and pass from the personality of the (thinker 
we fis theory 
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Many plants which multiply quickly and sucomefoily in a 
ttste Af meture onsae to beer werd as soun as they begin to feel 
the intelage of man: apperently flosrish, 
with frest texves snd Gowers, but pollen compl fares 
Us fertilizing power Many erimats are alan incapable cl prop- 
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agating their species under the domination of man; sometimes 
they unite but do not bear any offspring; birds of prey, for 
example, in captivity, sometimes lay eggs but young ones are 
hardly ever hatched from them. Animals and plants which 
from time immemorial have been subject to our domination al- 
so display remarkable features in breeding; the offspring of 
tame animals differ more from their parents and among them- 
selves than those of wild specimens; the same can be said of 
plants; that is why, wheat, for example, is still producing new 
varieties to this day; for this reason dahlia, tulips and carna- 
tions still give gardeners unprecedented forms, shaded in the 
brightest colours; for the same reason horses, sheep, cattle and 
pigs are continually improving and becoming bigger or grow- 
ing smaller and degenerating, i.e., in general they display the 
capacity and aptitude to vary and do indeed vary in one direc- 
tion or another according to man’s ability to make use of this 
capacity in accordance with his interests. The sterility of some 
plants and animals and the variability of other organic beings 
arise from a single common source. When a plant or animal 
falls into the hands of man and he, either consciously or unin- 
tentionally, more or less changes the conditions in which the 
plant or animal lived in freedom, these changes in the mode of 
life exert a particularly great influence on the whole system of 
the reproductive functions. If this influence is very powerful, the 
reproductory system absolutely refuses to work and the ani- 
mals do not even unite; if it is not so powerful, there is union 
but no offspring; if it is still less powerful freaks are produced, 
and if it is still less powerful the offspring is healthy but indi- 
vidual deviations from the structure of the parents are more 
pronounced than could have been the case in freedom. Thus 
young ones are born not quite similar to the parents: grand- 
children also have their particular characters, so do the great 
grandchildren, and so on: variability and individual variety be- 
come persisting characters of a whole species and this has been 
the case in particular for the majority of our domestic animals. 
The cow is not so similar to its own sister or the colt to its sire 
as, say, the bear to a bear not related to it or the hare to a hare 
of a different litter altogether. The existence of these individual 
features cannot possibly be considered as a direct effect of the 
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mode of life. Two cows belonging to the same master live in 
the same farmyard from their very birth, graze in the same 
pasture, are given equal quantities of hay, meal, salt and other 
kinds of food; two bears, on the other hand, who do not belong 
to anybody, live in different dens, eat what God sends them, 
sometimes go hungry and sometimes eat to excess and do all 
this, not together, but apart and at different times, with differ- 
ent degrees of success, so that there is apparently far more va- 
riety here than in the life of cows or horses. It is hence clear 
that the individual characters of the latter can be explained on- 
ly by modifications that the reproductive system of domestic 
animals underwent in the depth of the ages; these modifica- 
tions have since been handed down continually by heredity 
from generation to generation and thus continually give to 
each foetus the possibility of differing rather considerably in 
its development from the structure of its parents. But if every 
cow or horse gets its own individual characteristic aspect, that 
does not mean that it does not inherit many important fea- 
tures of its structure from its parents. In the human family the 
son generally resembles his father and his mother and yet has 
peculiarities of his own both in the facia] features and bodily 
structure, in the make-up of his temperament, his intellect and 
his character. 

Similar phenomena are to be observed in domestic animals. 
That is why, if the mode of life has influenced in one direction 
or another the health, or the structure of the animal, the varia- 
tion thus produced is generally passed on by heredity to the 
ofispring and becomes a more or less persisting feature of the 
race, If, for example, the skeleton of a wild duck and that of a 
domestic duck are weighed and then the weight of the bones of 
the wings and the legs are compared in both cases with the 
weight of the whole skeleton, the wing bones of the domestic 
duck will be found relatively lighter than those of the wild duck 
and the leg bones heavier. There is no doubt about the domes- 
tic duck’s descent from the wild duck; consequently, the change 
in the weight and size of the bones is explained by, the fact that 
the domestic variety walks and hardly ever flies. The legs be- 
come stronger and the wings weaker; this peculiarity, at first 
imperceptible, is passed on from mother to child and in ihe 
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children it becomes more marked because the same causes tha{ 
operated on the mother continue lo operate: in the second gen. 
eration it is still more marked, and so on: finally, being passe 
on from generation to generation and becoming continual. 
ly more marked, this variation in structure becomes so consid- 
erable that it is no longer apparent only in the muscles of the 
wings and legs but in the corresponding parts of the skeleton 
itself. Thus the transformation of the wild duck into the do. 
mestic variely is complete and the acquired characters become 
a persisting and hereditary character of the new variety. The 
large udder of milch cows was also formed as the result of spe- 
cial conditions of life and is passed on by heredity. Many do- 
mestic animals differ from their wild counterparts by their 
drooping ears, and this circumstance, in the opinion of expert 
observers, is explained by the fact that the domestic animal is 
more seldom alarmed than the wild and consequently more 
seldom pricks its ears, so that the muscles of the ears, owing 
to disuse, become weaker and the ears remain drooping. 
But the laws by which living organisms develop are so com- 
plex that they have remained almost completely unknown until 
the present time. Among these investigated laws is the fact 
that if some peculiarity appears in an organism it is generally 
not confined to one part of the organism but brings about va- 
rialions in several organs, often in such as apparently are not 
closely linked anatomically. In the pigeon, for example, the 
length of the beak is in direct proportion to the size of feet. The 
shorter the beak, the smaller the feet. Blue-eyed cats are gen- 
erally deaf. Hairless dogs generally have imperfectly developed 
teeth. White sheep and white pigs are injured by certain plants 
which do no harm to sheep or pigs of other colours, In Florida 
there is an abundance of a plant called Lachnathes. Black pigs 
eal it with complete impunity, but if pigs of other colours eat 
it their bones immediately turn pink and their hoofs drop off. 
Rural proprietors there are well aware of this and therefore 
only keep black pigs, slaughtering all others so that they will 
not die without profit. These amazing correlations between the 
development of certain parts of the organism have been stud- 
ied little so far, so that their causes are completely unknown, 
but they must be continually borne in mind in connection with 
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various degenerations of certain organic forms. If an organ on 
which exterior conditions have no direct influence undergoes 
actange in a whole species of animals, that change can be ex- 
plained only by a correlatlon of development. Conditions of 
life changed, say, the beak of the pigeon, and the change in 
this organ led to a change in the shape and size of the foot 
which was not directly influenced by life. 

From all that lias been said since the beginning of this chap- 
{er we can conclude that our domestic animals and plants mod- 
ify their organisms under the influence of very numerous and 
very complex causes; among these causes the following are 
most remarkable: first, modification in the reproductive system, 
which intensifies the individual diversity of children; second, 
the direct influence of conditions of life on various organs oi 
animals and plants; third, the correlation of development, i.e. 
that property of living organisms as a result of which a modi- 
fication in one organ leads to a modification in other parts. 
Fourth, and last, it is an extremely important fact that the 
characters of the parents are passed on to their children and 
that as a result of this law of heredity hardly perceptible devia- 
tions from previous characters of the breed may become rooted 
and intensified in direct offspring. Without this law of heredity 
the emergence of new varieties and breeds would be absolute- 
ly impossible because individual peculiarities, either innate 
or acquired, would disappear with the individual in which they 
appeared, 

The operation of these four chief causes explains in their 
main lines all the modifications in animals and plants when 
they come under the influence of man. No matter how great the 
variety of breeds of horses, hens, ducks or rabbits, there is 
ground to think that all this variety was evolved under the 
influence of man and that all our horses came from one wild 
race, as did also all our hens, ducks and rabbits. In order to 
prove the possibility of such extensive ramifications Darwin 
lakes a single example; he studies all the different varieties of 
pigeons and comes to the conclusion that all these races had 
their origin in the wild pigeon (Columba livia) and degen- 
erated in different directions only under the influence of 
man. 
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PIGEONS 


“Believing that it is always best to study some special 
group,” Darwin says, “I have, after deliberation, taken up 
domestic pigeons. | have kept every breed which I could 
purchase or obtain, and have been most kindly favoured with 
kins from several quarters of the world, more especially by the 
Hon. W. Elliot from India, and by the Hon. C. Murray from 
Persia. Many treatises in different languages have been pub- 
lished on pigeons, and some of them are very important as be- 
ing of considerable antiquity. 1 have associated with several 
eminent fanciers and have been permitted to join two of the 
London Pigeon Clubs.” 

What do you say, reader, of such a scientist? He seems to 
take things seriously when he undertakes some study; if he has 
to spend five years of his life on pigeons he will do so; if ten 
are needed he will spend ten. And yet, not just pigeons, but all 
domestic animals are but a tiny fraction of the huge world of 
phenomena embraced and, to a certain extent, explained by 
Darwin's luminous ideas. But the man of genius’s power lay 
precisely in the fact that he drew general conclusions from 
phenomena without getting lost in abstractions or falling into 
dilettantism, constantly keeping his feet on the firm ground of 
his observations and of research the thoroughness and assidu- 
ity of which would disconcert any of our pedants. For there are 
broad theoreticians enough, but their theories are full of air and 
burst like soap bubbles. But a man who studies pigeons in this 
way is not one to engage in idle prattle. 

The variety of breeds of pigeons proved amazing. Not to 
mention their extraordinary number, we must note ihat many 
of them differ from the others by unusually clear-cut and origi- 
nal characters and peculiarities. The English carrier (Colum- 
ba tabellaria) for example, has a long beak and broad nostrils; 
the short-faced tumbler has a beak like that of a sparrow; the 
runt combines considerable size of the whole body with a 
beosd beak and large feet, and the barb, similar in figure to the 
carrier, bas a very short and broad beak. The common tum- 
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hler (Columba gyratrix) is in the habit of fying at a great 
height in a compact flock and then tumbling twice as it falls. 
The pouter (Columba gutturosa), out of pride or some other un- 
known motive, continually puffs out its crop to such a size that, 
as Darwin says, it “may well excite laughter.” And the turbit 
puffs uut the rear part of Its oesophagus in a similar way. The 
Jacobin (Columba cucullata) is remarkable for the feathers on 
its throat being turned upwards and forming a kind of hood 
around its head; that is why it is called the Jacobin, in honour 
of the hooded monks who gave their name not only to the ten- 
der dove but to the crafty members of a famous sevolutionary 
club. The fantail (Columba laticauda) is distinguished by its 
unusually broad tail which contains from thirty to forty 
feathers while other kinds have from twelve to fourteen only; 
and these thirty to forty feathers are carried erect and spread 
fanlike and even curve a little forward 50 that in some speci- 
mens they touch the head. 

The examples of variety are sufficient. To these we may add 
that important differences are found in the skeleton itself: to- 
gether with the shape and size of the beak the whole structure 
of the skull also changes, and the number of caudal and sa- 
cral vertebrae and the number of ribs vary in different breeds; 
the length of the wings and the tail compared with the size of 
the body and the relative size of the various parts af the leg 
and foot are subject to considerable variations. The shape and 
size of the eggs, the flight, cry and instincts, all these vary in 
different directions. Finally, the male and female considerably 
differ from each other in some breeds. One can get a collection 
of pigeons such that the ornithologist, the specialist in the study 
of birds, will certainly refer them to different species and 
will even hesitate to call them representatives of the same ge 
nus. And yet all these birds of different sizes came from one 
species, which is known as the rock-pigeon (Columba livia) and 
still lives and multiplies in many countries. Lf we presume that 
the different breeds of our domestic pigeon came from several 
wild species, we must, in order to conciliate this supposition 
with existing facts, involve ourselves in a tangle of extremely 
risky and untenable hypotheses. If we do not want to admit 
that the peculiarities of the various breeds of pigeon were slow 
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ly elaborated by gradual variations we have to suppose that in 
the wild state there were at least seven or eight separale varie- 
ties, one of which was distinguished, for instance, by the spar- 
row's beak of the short-faced tumbler, another by the erect tail 
of the fantail, a third by the enormous crop of the pouler, and 
so on. Why not make suppositions? Let us suppose. ... But, the 
question arises, do these breeds exist wild today? No, they do 
not. What has happened to them? The answer: they have disap- 
peared, died out. That seems unlikely. The pigeon nests on 
rocky cliffs and is very powerful in flight: these two features 
protect it so well from its natural enemies that the entire de- 
struction of eight breeds of pigeon appears extremely doubtful. 
Natural history does not know a single instance proving that 
the wild pigeon has been destroyed in a country in which it 
formerly bred. Pigeons were domesticated in remote antiquity: 
they are mentioned in the history of Egypt more than three 
thousand years B.C.; we are therefore forced to presume that 
half-wild human beings managed to domesticate a number of 
breeds of pigeons, that they succeeded in providing all the con- 
ditions necessary for the propagation of these various breeds in 
captivity, that they selected for domesticating the strangest 
and most fascinating forms of these birds, and finally, that all 
the breeds chosen by them died out and disappeared, leaving 
only their tamed offspring. Each of these suppositions taken 
individually turns out to be unlikely, but if we take them all 
together the unlikeliness increases lo such dimensions that it 
turns into obvious impossibility and absurdity. And yet it takes 
all these suppositions to derive the various breeds of domestic 
pigeons from several wild breeds. 

But besides negative proofs there are also positive ones. 
First, breeds of pigeons, sometimes sharply differing from one 
another, never turned wild again anywhere, in spite of the Eu- 
ropeans taking them to all parts of the world; on the contrary, 
the dove-cote pigeon, very much like the wild variety, often be- 
comes feral and is able to do without the tutelage of man. This 
shows that the sharp variations between these birds were elab- 
orated under the influence of man, for otherwise these varia- 
{ions would not have deprived the specimens in question of the 
ability to live in freedom. On returning to the country of its 
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origin the short-faced tumbler or the fantail pigeon should feel 
itself at home and arrange its life independently at the first op- 
portunity. But if it has so far never returned to the home of its 
origin, it must be concluded that it and all its breed never had 
any other home than the dove-cote. Second, it often happens 
that a cross between two different breeds of pigeon assumes the 
colour of the wild pigeon, although neither the father nor the 
mother were of that colour, Darwin crossed a white fantail with 
a black barb (Barbary pigeon) and the mongrel offspring was 
black, brown and mottled. He crossed another black barb with 
a spot and the offspring was mottled. Then he crossed two 
mongrels, a barb-fantail and a barb-spot and the result wae a 
pigeon of a lovely bluish grey with a white crop, black bars on 
its wings and tail and white-edged wing and tail feathers. In 
a word, as far as colour went the cross between these two mon- 
grels perfectly resembled the pure Columba livia. 

There are similar returns to the characters of the progeni- 
tors all along the chain of organic beings: it is often noticed 
in human families that a child resembles neither father nor 
mother bul grandfather or grandmother; it probably often hap- 
pens that it resembles more remote ancestors; but this can of 
course be noticed only in the few iamilies in which family por- 
traits are kept. As for pigeons, the case noted by Darwin is 
very remarkable. The barb, the spot and the fantail pigeon 
were pure; not one of them had a speck of bluish grey: where, 
then, did the grey come from in the mongrels of the second gen- 
eration? If you want at all costs to derive domestic pigeons 
from several wild breeds you will have to presume that all 
these different breeds were the same colour as wild pigeons, be- 
cause only by this assumption can you explain the tendency of 
the crosses lo a bluish grey. But as you probably have enough 
of the unlikely suppositions that 1 offered you above you will 
probably lay down your arms and be conciled with the single 
origin of all pigeon breeds and all you will demand is that 1 
explain in outline how the present varieties arose and in what 
way the descendants of the wild pigeon acquired their various 
abnormal peculiarities. This explanation will be provided for 
pigeons and also for the other animals which man has sub- 
jected to himself. 
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Iv 
MAN'S CONSCIOUS INFLUENCE 


I have already pointed out that pigeons have been domesti- 
cated since time immemorial. It can be seen from many testi- 
monies of history that they always enjoyed the favour of man 
and were sometimes the object of particular attention. Pigeons 
became the fashion, numerous pigeon-fanciers appeared and 
heated competition grew up between them. Pliny, the Roman 
naturalist, says that pigeons were greatly esteemed in his time; 
some breeds were extremely expensive, the purity of these fa- 
vourite breeds was so jealously guarded that each pigeon had 
its pedigree. About the year 1600 the Grand Mogul Akbar 
Khan‘ in India was a great pigeon-fancier and expert. The mon- 
erchs of Iran and Turan sent him the rarest and most esteemed 
breeds. He had up to twenty thousand pigeons and the court 
annals mention with reverence that his majesty deigned to in- 
vent a special mefhod of crossing by which the breeds were 
wonderfully improved. While Akbar Khan was indulging in his 
innocent pastime the passion for pigeons was at its height at 
the other end of the Old World; the Dutch, who were destined 
later to become worshippers of tulips, were at that time enthu- 
siastic about pigeons. History, of course, provides many more 
examples of columbomania and naturally every period had still 
more amateurs than any history mentions. We saw above that 
now, too, there are well-known pigeon-fanciers who form pi- 
geon clubs in England. 

These conditions are ample to explain the most colourful 
variety and the most eccentric peculiarities of the various do- 
mestic pigeon breeds. Man changed pigeons according to his 
whims and he has so far always changed other domestic ani- 
mals according to his interests. This is the way it is done: a 
pigeon, for Instance, is hatched with a crop a little larger than 
that of its fellows; the amateur finds this peculiarity original 
and charming; this is nothing to be astonished at, for human 
lastes are for more variegated and eccentric than pigeon 
breeds. The amateur selects for his large-cropped pigeon a 
mate with a crop which is also bigger than that of its fellows; 
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let's sec, he thinks, what the result will be. The result is large- 
cropped offspring. From them he chooses those with the biggest 
crops and mates them with other large-cropped specimens. 
Well, finally, after numerous systematic matings and careful 
selection of the most typical specimens, there emerges a bird 
that is funny to look at and for which one must think out a 
special name—Columba gutturosa, in English, pouter. 

Such peculiarities by which many pigeon breeds are distin- 
guished and from which neither man nor the pigeons them- 
selves derive any benefit could indeed be developed only in the 
way shown in the preceding pages. It was only the caprice of 
amateurs that produced these peculiarities and that caprice 
alone preserves them. It can be said in all probability that 
each eccentric breed of pigeons is very small in numbers com- 
pared with any simple breed; people who breed pigeons for 
their board will not purposely select those with erect tails or 
Jacobin hoods, and if they happen upon such specimens they 
will not show any concern for the preservation of such peculi- 
arities; the birds will unite at their own discretion, pedigree will 
become all muddled up and alter a few generations the erect 
tails and hoods will disappear, for such eccentricities are far 
from permanent, Much more persisting are peculiarities in the 
structure of animals which are of real use to man, and the rea- 
son why they are more persisting is that all people, not just 
two or three dozen whimsical amateurs and fanciers, either con- 
sciously or unintentionally display concern for their preserva- 
tion and improvement. Finally, the most persisting characters 
of all are those which are useful to the animal itself; these are 
preserved and developed by the constant influence of the whole 
of nature, the irresistible activity of the universal and fateful 
force of things which always and everywhere turns out immeas- 
urably stronger than all manifestations of human conscious- 
ness. * 

But we shall consider these latter features and this force of 
things later—when we pass from domestic animals to wild 
ones, when we go from the farmyard to the woods, the steppe, 
the sea, to the different parts of the world and the remote geo- 
logical past. For the present let us talk of the farmyard and 
the kitchen garden. all the more as we shall find an extraordi- 
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nary number of instructive and interesting things In these mod- 
est fields of agriculture. It was not without reason that Dar. 
win began his book with domestic animals: he had first tu con- 
sider and study the action of the laws of nature in small dimen- 
sions, in simplified forms and limited spheres. The transforma- 
tion of the domestic breeds stands in the same proportion lo 
the transformation of wild breeds as the spark in the electric 
machine to the real thunderbolt. It is far more convenient to 
Study the qualities of electricity in the physics laboratory than 
out in the open, first because we do not get wet with rain and 
secondly because we do not expose ourselves to the fate of Pro- 
fessor Rikhman,® who, it will be remembered, was killed by 
thunder in the last century during his observations of atmos- 
pherie electricity. So it was in Darwin's case. There is not 
even any possibility of observing wild breeds direct. The breed 
to be studied must be kept constantly in view, ils variations 
must be observed for several, even a great many, generations. 
And as soon as you put a wild animal in a position in which 
you can constantly observe it, it apparently ceases to be wild 
and becomes a captive or a tame animal. What kind of a lion 
is a lion in a cage? And what general conclusions can be found- 
ed on observation during which the object observed is taken 
by force out of its natura! surroundings and placed under com- 
pletely abnormal conditions? Even if you wished to draw any 
conclusions at all in such conditions there would be nothing to 
draw them from, for the supply of facts would be extremely 
parsimonious. That is why, when the naturalist wishes to study 
the question of types, varieties, laws of heredity or the pos- 
sible scale of individual variations, he must reconcile himself 
fully to draw on the wealth of practical experience accumulat- 
ed by cattle-breeders, rearers, gardeners, vegelable-gardeners 
and various other modest promoters of material prosperity. 
These people lave not the view for generalizing but they have 
an abundance of raw facts and their ability to deal with live 
material attains wonderful perfection, in those countries, natu- 
tally, where the rural population is not welghed down by pov- 
erty and where the various branches of agriculture are not run 
by hazard. In England and Germany there are famous cattle- 
breeders who in the course of one human life have produced 
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very extensive changes in some breeds of sheep and cows. “It 
wend seem,” Lord Sommerville said, “as if they had chalked 
out a form perfect in itself and then given it existence.” They 
really do consider the animal as a piece of clay out of which, 
given a certain ability, one can fashion the most beautiful, the 
most useful or the most monstrous statue. And this view is 
founded entirely on practical experience, for as soon as these 
gentlemen embark on theory they become exceedingly shy. 
They themselves change the form of their animals, but at the 
same time they resolutely refuse to believe that the short- 
horned bull, for example, came from the long-horned one. They 
can sce and understand only what they themselves do, and that 
is why, when these non-believing practitioners speak about 
transformations, they can be believed without reserve. One of 
these practitioners, Sir John Sebright, says that he will under- 
lake to give a pigeon any colour of feathers required in three 
years and that in six years he could change the head and beak. 
The only difficulty is to select the male and the female and to 
cepeat this operation with the same art for the second genera- 
tion, the third, and so on. 

This principle of systematic selection has thus produced all 
the modifications in our domestic animals and plants and ts 
still doing so. But this selection is not so easy as it may seem 
at first glance. The point is not to ascertain and to distinguish 
between two clearly marked breeds, nor to eliminate defective 
specimens from breeding; that is only the most elementary and 
purely negative side of the task, and Darwin, who had no ink- 
ling of the secrets of our Russian cattle-breeding, even affirmed 
with full conviction that hardly any one will be so careless 
as to breed from his worst specimens. But the positive side of 
the matter is beyond comparison in its difficulty. The eye of the 
breeder must note each peculiarity in the embryo to eliminate 
it from the very start if it can become harmful or to develop 
and cullivate it in future generations if it can be of advantage. 
In Saxony, where merino breeding flourishes, the ability. to 
survey and study sheep has become a science and an art, There 
are specialists in sheep-breeding there whom herd-owners call 
In for consultation and pay considerable sums for their advice. 
Three times a year each sheep Is put on the table, the breeder 
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studies every detail of it like a picture and marks and classes 
everything. aiter which only the very best are given the right to 
‘ndulge in tie delights of mutual love. In spite of all this care 
and expense the owner still has great profit, for his sheep are 
the incarnate ideal of ovine perfection, and all perfection, pro- 
vided one is able to make use of it, is a source of considerable 
income. But not every one who wishes can become a sheep- or 
cattle-breeder. Darwin attempted in vain to appreciate the dif- 
ferences that specialists were discussing and arguing about. 
“Not a man in a thousand,” he said, “has accuracy of eye and 
sufficient judgement to become an eminent breeder.” And fur- 
ther he says: “Few would really believe in the natural capaci- 
ty and years of practice necessary to become even a skilful pi- 
geon-fancier.” By the way, one can have no difficully in believ- 
ing this; undividual peculiarities are generally hardly percep- 
tible, and only the constant accumulation of these impercepti- 
ble peculiarities in a definite direction can in time lead to a no- 
ticeable improvement of the breed or the production of a new 
variety. 

If you frequent a good flower or vegetable garden or a good 
orchard you will certainly notice many curious phenomena: in 
the flower garden, suppose, you will see a number of varieties 
of dahlias; the variety will be in the flowers, while the stalks 
and leaves will resemble one another very much; in the vegeia- 
ble garden you will see many sorts of cabbage; here the leaves 
will vary, while the flowers will be almost alike. In the or- 
chard you will see all sorts of gooseberries, one bush will have 

berries, another smaller ones, a third green ones, @ 
tourth yellow, a fifth red; some will be hairy, some smooth, some 
elongated, some round. But if you look at the bushes them- 
selves, their leaves and flowers, you will hardly distinguish one 
sort from another. In all these three cases you will see that va- 
riety appears in those parts of the plant which are the objects 
of man’s attention. The reason is easy to understand. Dealing 
with dahlias, the gardener chooses seed from plants which give 
particularly bright and pretty flowers; if a new shape appears 
in the Bowers, the horticulturist notices it and cultivates it; but 
W the new shape appears in the stalk or the leaves nobody 
takes any notice of it. Thus the flowers of the dahlia vary under 
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the influence of man, but the stalk and the leaves vary only as 
a result of modifications in the flowers, according to corre- 
Inted development, and these secondary modifications are gen- 
erally not considerable. In the cabbage and the gooseberry the 
matter goes in the same way, with the difference that man’s 
attention is directed in the first case to the leaves and in 
the second to the fruit. The same phenomenon is to be observed 
in the modifications produced by man in animals. What 
does he change in, say, the sheep? Size, shape of the body, 
horns, Hleece, length of the legs—in general what-catches the 
eye, or at least what can be noticed, It will not occur to any- 
body to change the sheep's stomach or liver, and nobody would 
succeed in doing so either, for in most cases it is impossible to 
note in the inner organs of a living being any individual pecu- 
liarities that could be developed by means of systematic selec- 
tion. But when the structure of an inner organ is maniiest in 
some outward character man can modify the inner organ too. 
The size of the crop was manifest in the pigeon by the habit of 
puffing out that part of the body; man noticed that and devel- 
oped the crop and the habit. In the pig, a particular arrange- 
ment of the digestive system or particular chemical properties 
of the blood are manifest outwardly in the blackness of the 
bristles; the inhabitant of Florida noticed this circumstance 
and, by continually selecting black pigs, rooted in his pigs the 
peculiarilies which allow them to eat the root of Lachnanthes 
without paying for the pleasure with their hoofs, Lastly, borse- 
breeding, by continually selecting for its farms the very fastest 
gallopers, doubtless makes a special lung structure, as well as 
strength of legs, a persistent feature, for a common horse would 
get out of breath from the quick movement that the English 
trotter can bear without any inconvenience. Thus man, by meth- 
odical selection of the breeding specimens, can change the 
whole organization of animals and plants; but usually he 
changes only the exterior organs or some separate group of or- 
gans, while the interior organs, or in general those organs in 
which he is not interested, change independently of his will 
and to a less considerable extent according to the laws, so far 
unstudied, of correlated development. 

ae 
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v 
UNINTENTIONAL INFLUENCE OF MAN 


UW is not a hundred years since callle-brecders began to pay 
serious attention to the improvement of breeds by systematic 
selection of the breeding stock. As yet caltle-breeding has be. 
come a science and an art in only a few countries in Europe; 
where there is national cattle-breeding brilliant results have 
already been achieved with amazing rapidity, but these resulls 
cannot be of any extensive significance for the simple reason 
that no rational procedure will ever be accessible to more than 
a negligible minority of our great and glorious race. Most peo- 
ple are forced by dire necessity to live and act in the dark, by 
force of inertia, without any plan or alm in life. As they live 
generally, so they also act on the world of animals and plants 
on which they depend for their subsistence. The influence of this 
unconscious majority is manifested slowly, confusedly and in- 
coherently, but, on the other hand, its sphere of activity is ex- 
traordinarily wide. First, the majority is all the same an ele- 
mental force in comparison with which any individual labours 
are but liny grains of sand; second, this majority has been ac- 
tive not for a matter of some eighty years, as Is the case with 
enlightened cattle-breeders, but for thousands and thousands of 
years. Hence there can be no doubt that ever since il has existed 
the majority, or humanity generally, has been unconscious 
ly and unintentionally effecting a large number of extremely 
important and extensive modifications in animals and plants. 
Every time man has had the least possibility of selecting one 
of a number of objects he has invariably chosen the one that 
afforded him more profit or satisfaction. If, for example, he 
could only feed one dog, he naturally did not do away with the 
one which was particularly faithful or clever. If he had only 
one mare, he naturally did not purposely mate it with the most 
degenerate and decrepit stallion. When the Arabs, taken una- 
wares by hunger in the desert, ure obliged to slaughter a camel 
for food, they will certainly not thus do away with the best and 
strongest, The wild inhabitants of Tlerra del Fuego value their 
dogs so much thal during hunger months or years, which are @ 
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Irequent occurrence for savages generally, they kill and eat 
their old women bul do not touch the dogs, because they con- 
sider them more useful, When people who in normal times du 
not eat human flesh are reduced to eating their nearest female 
relatives, this is naturally done only after everything catable 
has been consumed, A dog can be eaten, and if it is not it must 
be fed, and this Is a wise (hing to do in times when humans eat 
one another and all the same die of hunger. After such mutual 
Slanghiler only those dogs, naturally, survive which in the first 
place are very valuable for their masters because of some 
marked qualities and, in the second, are able to bear hunger 
better than the others. Thus the selection is made not according 
to a rational method, but all (he same with extreme rigour. 

In antiquily and in the Middle Ages people could bear hun- 
ger nu worse than the present inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego 
or Greenland. Yet there can be no doubt that in prehistoric 
times pertods of famine afflicted humanity far more frequently 
and severely, The farther we gu back intu the past the more 
fearful is the picture of lman existence or vegelation. Famine 
would afflict human beings and domestic animals; herbivorous 
animals could find food, but hungry people ate them and, of 
course, only the strongest, best and most necessary animals of 
all remained olive. These periodical visitations of famine be- 
came [ar rarer or even ceased altogether only when mankind, 
having multiplied, began to lead a life completely suited to set- 
Uled land-tilling {ribes, Then the herds of horses could no long- 
er graze free and unconfined, for that is possible only when 
the meadows ure unlimited; but unmeasured meadows exist only 
when a people is in the transitional stage from a nomadic to a 
settled life, When the horses and other animals began to live in 
confined areas, instead of Ute influence of periodical famine the 
cattle began lo {cel the transforming Influence of economic or- 
der, Every peasant, although he did not Intend to Improve the 
breed and did not know that such improvements were possible, 
tried at least to prevent his cow or his mare from having ab- 
normal offspring. Hence, for instance, he kept the young males 
sepurate from the young females. If the uccasion presented It- 
self of servicing a cow by a good bull or a mare by a good stal- 
lion, the peasant naturally avatled himself of that oceasion, be- 
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cause the great importance of brecd is clear even to the least 
educated people and has been known since time immemorial. 
They could not produce a good breed or even maintain it per- 
fectly pure, but still, they tried, as far as was in their power, to 
improve it, not to spoil it. What was evidently bad was rejected, 
what was evidently good was preserved; and as il was nol 
tens but millions of people who acted thus, considerable results 
were achieved, although in the majority of cases no scientific 
research can show us what the primitive forms of domestic ani- 
mals were like or what gradual transformations they had lo 
undergo before they reached their present condition. 

The history of the various animals and domestic plants has 
not been preserved, nor could it be for many reasons, First, the 
beginning of agriculture and cattle-breeding dates so far 
back in a past of which we know nothing from annals or even 
tradition, but only from some very meagre geological remains; 
men lived and had domesticated animals, and some bones of 
men and animals have been found; that is all we can find out 
about the prehistoric thousands of years, and besides we began 
to collect this sparse information only in most recent times. 
Thus it is a work which our scientists will probably never be 
able to cope with to reproduce the types of domestic animals 
and plants as they were in the moment of their lirst contact 
with man and to compare this type with the forms which now 
live under our influence. 

Not knowing the point of departure we similarly do not know 
the transitional stages through which our animals and 
plants went. Now that the attention of thinking people is di- 
rected to this matter, now that we have exhibilions of agricul- 
tural produce, that scientific works with the clearest possible 
drawings, plans and tables are written about cattle, vegetable 
gardens, orchards and fields, every change in oxen, sheep, cab- 
bage, wheat, dahlias and gooseberries can be noted. But in 
times gone by, times which are not even Properly speaking the 
past for us, nobody paid any attention to these changes; it nev- 
er occurred to anybody to make a drawing of a cabbage or 
to measure a bull in length and breadth. Now, in states where 
education flourishes, modifications in the organic forms stand 

out more strikingly because thanks to the works of clever spe- 
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cialists they lake place very quickly, that is, in the course of a 
few decades, under the eyes of a single generation. In times 
gone by they took place very slowly, and it was as impossible 
for people to notice these changes as it is, for instance, to no- 
tice {he movement of the hands of a watch with the eye. The 
man who knows nothing about the internal structure of a watch 
infers the movement of the hands of the watch because he re- 
members their position a while before and sees where they are 
now. As regards organic furms we generally do not know the 
position five or seven hundred years ago, but in the few cases 
in which we have data on the position in the past we constanl- 
ly see the progress made since then. The English pointer, for 
instance, was brought to England from Spain. Yet the most re- 
cent travellers in Spain never saw there any dog resembling 
the present English pointer; the Spanish pointers of the pres- 
ent are not as good as the English and the latter have been 
improved by every hunter endeavouring to procure for himsell 
as good a dog as possible, although not a single hunter dis- 
played any positive concern for the reform of the whole breed. 
English horses descend from Arab horses, but they are now so 
much better than the latter thal there are standing rules for 
some races that Arabs must carry less weight than the English, 
We can see from Pliny's descriptions that the pears the ancient 
Romans had were of very bad quality, and yet nobody will 
make up his mind to suppose that our best sorts of pears were 
found already growing somewhere in the woods in the Middle 
Ages. It is obvious that the apples and pears in the woods were 
always what we still catl wild and what nobody would con- 
sider a delicacy. The pears of today came in a direct line from 
the poor pears of Pliny's time and have been gradually im- 
Proved by careful culture; the chief means of improvement was 
selection of seed; every fruit grower, no matter how ignorant he 
is, endeavours to sow the biggest and ripest seeds from fruits 
which are noted for their juiciness and their particularly pleas- 
ant taste. Even Gogol's Ivan Nikiforovich* doubtless collected 
in paper bags only the seeds of the melons which he liked best. 
And if in this way only the faintest and least perceptible indi- 
vidual peculiarities are gradually accumulated during further 
centuries, the general result is bound in the end to be new 
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breeds and whole new species. While these varicties, breeds 
and species are being evolved they are noticed by nobody, 
but when they are finally ready and cannot help being noticed, 
nobody knows where they came from and how they were 
formed. Hence the opinion that they have always existed. If man 
does not know something, he either thinks something out on 
the spot or convinces himself that there is nothing to know. If 
he does not know the origin of a breed he concludes that it had 
no origin, that the breed has existed as long as the world has; 
if he does not know the development of a breed, he concludes 
that there was no development, breeds are immutable and con- 
stant. But real life there and then slaps man in the face and 
convicts him by irrefutable facts of senseless and s«lf-conceited 
lying. It turns out, for example, that breeds are extremely un- 
stable and that they often change under man’s very eyes, inde- 
pendently of or even contrary to his will. There were once two 
Englishmen, Mr. Burgess and Mr. Buckley. Fifty years ago 
they each acquired a flock of Leicester sheep from the Black- 
well breeding farm. This farm was a famous one and our two 
Englishmen’s only worry was to maintain in their purity all the 
excellent qualities of their flocks. As the sheep were perfect spe- 
cimens they remained perfect. But no matter how strict the 
conservative tendencies of the two gentlemen, all the same they 
resulted in progress, or if not in progress, at any rate in 
change. Burgess had one kind of sheep and Buckley another, 
for all the world two different breeds, and both differing from 
pure Blackwells. Both flocks lived in the same climate, in the 
same locality, their food was the same, both the owners were 
conservative and yet the misfortune happened. How is this ex- 
plained? By the selection of the breeding stock all the same. 
Burgess and Buckley both wanted to attain the same aim, or 
rather they both wanted to remain where they were; but as one 
man’s view is never exactly the same as another's, in all prob- 
ability our two Englishmen differed a tiny bit in their manner 
of applying the common method to the business. Burgess, for 
example, paid a little more attention to one aspect of the ovine 
ideal and Buckley to another. Although the main conditions of 
life were the same in both cases this “little,” this “tiny bit” led 
to a considerable difference in the course of fifty years. 
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Alter this one has to be really infatuated in classification 
and a most stolid devotee of the elusive concept Ovis aries to 
deny the variability of organic forms and not to see in every 
modification the exclusive action of human art. If man does not 
want to effect a change and does so all the same, apparently 
he himself is driven by some invincible and fateful force of 
things. And this force is one and the same everywhere; it oper- 
ates in the farmyard of the English squire and in the virgin 
forests of tropical America, in the tumbledown cabin of the 
Russian muzhik and in the frigid depths of the Arctic. The law 
of gravity governs the movement of all the particles of fat that 
emerge to the surface of your soup, and the same law holds 
sway over the thousands of worlds which even through the 
most powerful telescopes seem no more than vague nebu- 
lous spots. The law of gravity differs from the laws by 
which organic life develops only by the fact that the latter are 
far more complex and have been less studied than the former. 
But all laws of nature, the simple and the complex, the studied 
and the unstudied, the physical and the psychological, are 
equally unshakeable, equally extensive and equally impatient 
of exceptions, for they all equally derive from the necessary 
and eternal qualities of boundless matter. 


VI 
THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 


During its lifetime every plant produces a number of seeds; 
every female, no matter what class of the animal kingdom it 
belongs to, produces, in normal circumstances, a number of 
eggs or living offspring. Every variety of organic beings thus 
strives to multiply in geometric progression, which increases 
more or less quickly according to the number of offspring the 
female bears. If we take the increasing geometric progression 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32... there, too, we get amazing results. Linné 
Presumed that any one-year plant gives but two seeds in its 
year's life, and that those two seeds germinate successfully and 
in their turn produce two further seeds; continuing this calcu- 
lation with the same supposition, he found that in twenty-one 
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years there would be more than a million seeds. But there are 
ne plants which bear but two seeds a year each, they all bear 
more, and in some organic beings the speed of reproduction at. 
tains monstrous proportions. The female burbot lays up to 
130 thousand eggs a year, the perch up to 300 thousand, the 
cod up to 4 million. If we apply Linné’s calculation to the cod, 
ie., if we assume that each of the 4 million eggs will success. 
fully develop and produce another 4 million eggs, and if we 
carry on this calculation to the twenty-first generation we will 
of course, get a number consisting of so many figures and 
noughts that nobody can pronounce it, and the cod will rot in 
the sea, it will have nowhere to turn, and at any rate nothing 
to feed on. But such a calamity is possible only in theoretical 
calculations; it is not possible in nature for the very reason 
that all organic forms multiply in geometric Progression; they 
all produce so many offspring, eggs or seeds, that if all the off- 
spring, eggs and seeds produced in the course of a single year 
altained full development, all those same-agers would be unable 
to find room on the whole surface of the earth, But this suppo- 
sition again is not only unrealizable in practice, it is even in- 
conceivable in theory, ie., it contains an internal contradiction. 
If you suppose that all the seeds of the plants attain their full 
development you are condemning the whole of the animal 
world without any exceptions to certain death, because there is 
not a single animal that feeds on inorganic matter. Ii you want 
the group of herbivorous animals to develop unhindered you are 
to a certain extent disfavouring ihe vegetable world and alto- 
gether condemning the carnivorous animals. 

In a word, organic life is inconceivable without the continu- 
ous destruction of living beings; organic life is an eternal 
struggle between living beings and every organic form is lim- 
ited in its reproduction by all the other forms. This struggle 
cannot stop an instant, for every step in life is an act of strug- 
gle. Everything has to be fought for: food, space, a handful of 
earth, a breath of air, a droplet of water, a ray of light, invio- 
lability of one’s own body, in a word, life in the widest and 
most comprehensive sense of this terrible word. Whoever makes 
a blunder in that struggle is doomed: he is scrapped like old- 
fashioned ear-rings or an old pin; he dies and is immediately 
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devoured in the merriest and most good-natured way by other 
plants and animals; the plant or animal which has managed to 
snatch a lump of the dead body has won a victory over the one 
that has not; the one that frequently wins such victories grows 
strong, receives the possibilily of even greater success over 
his rivals; the one who often suffers such defeats, on the con- 
trary, weakens and dies, and by his death opens the lists for 
new tussles which end in new victories for some and new de- 
feats for others. If, for instance, the hawk catches and kills a 
pigeon, it wins a victory not over the pigeon alone, but over 
other hawks too. No matter how powerful the flight of the hawk 
or how numerous the birds that it can devour, that number 
cannot be unlimited on the expanse of earth over which the 
hawk can fly without resting. Therefore, every pigeon devoured 
by a hawk is a lump of food taken by the hawk from other birds 
of prey. Hence there is a continual struggle among these birds, 
even when it does not come to an open fight between them. 
If people are looking for mushrooms in the same wood there 
is obviously a struggle among them, although they exchange 
no blows. If a plant produces a hundred seeds in a year out of 
which only one manages to strike root, that plant naturally 
struggles against all the other plants for the sod of earth, the 
portion of air and sunlight that it needs. Either it must choke 
one of its neighbours or be choked by them. There is no medium, 
and neutrality is impossible. On the oak, the apple-tree and cer- 
tain other trees there grows a parasite plant called Viscum au- 
cuparium, the mistletoe; it struggles for its life against other 
plants of the same kind as itself and against the trees from 
which it draws its nutritive sap; if too many of these plants 
develop on one tree, the tree chokes and dies and its parasites 
die after it. The birds peck the berry of this plant and then 
spread its seeds in their excrements; for Viscum it is advanta- 
geous that the birds peck its berries; for other plants of the same 
species or other species and genera it is also advantageous 
for the same reasons; so here, too, a struggle engages in a most 
peculiar form: one berry says to the birds, “Eat mel!” and an- 
other also begs, “Please, eat mel” Obviously victory is on the 
side of the sort of berry and of the individual berries of each 
sort which are the tastiest for the bird to which they offer them- 
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selves Tle struggle hore, as overywhore, results in the victors 
Vneteaaing it nutiber and thy vanquished diminishing. 
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and the power of the means which the sell-reproducing apectes 
has for fighting against these obstacles. The abslactes cotatst 
in the linpact of other organic beings which also wish lo multt. 
pty, and the defensive and offensive means consist in the curt. 
(tus of organisation of the species In question. If the profitable 
arrangement of this organization outweighs the obstacles, fhe 
species invitipiies, and Uf the predominance bs constderabie, 
muttipllcotion gues very quickly. In South Amertcs and Aastraiie, 
ke Inslance, hurees and uxen imported by Europeans revertnd td 
the wild stnte and tmuitiplied with enormous rapidity. The power 
vf multiplication did nut increase because the straotore of the 
cuws and mares changed, but because fhete were fewur of [hr 
palactes whiclt had existed in Europe: manne fonger sianghtered 
gabe ond hulle for his food andl did mot divert horses From tHe 
propagation of thwir species far his oconemie measures, itt 
i!) more important was the fect that tr fheie new home there 
enimale tuened. wild met neither numerous or dangers «ne 
intes among carnivorous beasts ur parasite Insects, nee numer: 
es or langerous tivale amoung the native forms of herhiver- 
wis animals. In the extemsive pampns in the valleys of Ln Pla. 
‘ne wie aquare miles were covered! exclusively with » sing 
fund uf hurdoek Imported from Burape, convetnently drovwglit 
fy Aanericu sinee Columbus. fn Bast India there sre a cuter 
tf pinnte Uraught trom Amerion and they have spromd in grent 
abundance fem (he Himalayas to Cape Comorin, that is, tu the 
vary scaullinen tip of ite peningule, 1 is olenr tint.the Bnrnpern 
Sturrlch witiuh Hee spread over America and the Amertoen paris 
whieh leave invaded Indin heve eproad over euch grest arers 
in saci a short time not heasage they multply witt psrttenier 
Apwerl, init beomuse hy their stricture they tured itt to he more 
faciHunt then the representalives:cf the native: flora: Tire condor 
lays Iwo agus, the ostrich. about twenty, tit in come comitries 
there ore more contérs than-ostriches:- ait INere ts nothing. «ur. 
cvteang in: thie: the ostrich (ays Its eggs In the coll where tttey 
sre pondered by man ani beast, while (te comlor tilde: tts 
neat on inscoessible cits where nobody feels inctined to gp and 
get (hem, then if isan important cincomstance (het tins oxtereh 
‘rae tot (he feerial defensive and ndfensive weapon timt the rom 
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dor has; finally, it may be noted that the ostrich is placed at a 
disadvantage by its beautiful feathers, for the sake of which it 
is hunted by tireless human beings. The petrel lays but one egg 
at a time, and yet it is the most numerous breed of birds. And 
no wonder. The single egg is laid on a cliff on the sea coast; 
the petrel continually flies over the ocean, very far from the 
shore; it has powerful wings and feeds on fish, and no birds of 
prey fly after it out lo sea either to devour it or to take away 
its catch. But naturally those kinds of organic beings which 
have no means of defending their offspring against their nu- 
merous enemies guard themselves against extermination only 
by their extraordinary fertility; fish, for example, spawn into 
the water wilhout any precautions whatsoever; animals de- 
stroy billions of ova and small newly-hatched fishes every year; 
man catches and eats millions of fishes of all kinds and sizes 
annually; all the fishes would of course have been destroyed 
long ago if they did not multiply at an incomprehensible rate; 
if out of the four million eggs the cod lays, only forty fishes are 
hatched, if of these only two reach adult age and if this process 
is repeated every year, even then the cod will multiply, because 
it lives much more than one year and therefore during their 
lifetime the male and the female manage to produce more than 
one couple to replace them. So {hat for the codfish neither to 
increase in number nor to decrease it is perhaps not necessary 
for more than one out of ten million eggs to be hatched and 
reach adult age; and it would naturally be difficult to imagine 
that out of ten million cases not one would be perfectly fortu- 
nate, We see almost the same thing in our cereals, which are 
saved from complete extermination by an enormous quantity of 
plants being concentrated in one place. If instead of sowing 
tens of acres of rye or wheat we decided to sow only one bed, 
{he birds of the air would devour it all to the last grain; but as 
the quantity of ears of corn that mature in one locality is im- 
measurably great in comparison with the number of corn-eat- 
ing birds bred in (he same locality, some is left for man too. 
The birds eat to satiety, fatten, spoil more corn than they eat, 
and still they cannot destroy it all, for only the locust can ac- 
complish such a feat, and only over a limited area, 
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vil 
COMPLEX RELATIONS AMONG ORGANIC BEINGS 


As organic beings either devour one another, take food from 
one another or fight over a portion of earth, air, water and sun- 
shine, they are naturally connected by most complex and in- 
volved ties. There is not and cannot be a single organic being 
which does not depend as far as its existence is concerned on 
numerous and various animals and plants, with which it has 
often not the slightest immediate relation. In the present state 
of our knowledge we cannot point with exactitude or detail In 
any single case or for any individual animal or plant to all the 
threads linking it in different directions to the whole chain of 
other creatures. It is already an important and excellent thing 
that modern naturalists have understood the intricacy of these 
mutual relations between organic beings; convinced of this in- 
tricacy and of the insufficiency of their own knowledge, they 
have squarely faced their real task; they have scrutinized the 
difficulties and realized that these are by no means insupera- 
ble but can be overcome only by patient, attentive and complete- 
ly unprejudiced observation of the slightest details of organ- 
ic life. The more factual the observations made, the nearer we 
shall be to the solution of great problems; and the naturalist 
who thinks he sees an opportunity for observation at every 
step, and the way in which observations are interpreted, be- 
comes more rational and free from theoretical prejudice every 
year. The future will solve numerous great questions but all 
that can be said at present is that between the most heteroge- 
nous forms of the organic world there are extraordinarily com- 
plex relations which have not been studied at all. In addition 
we can cite a few examples which will show the reader how 
many unsolved questions are presented to the man who thinks 
by the simplest and most ordinary episode in the life of nature. 

In England, on a Staffordshire estate, there is a large bar- 
ten heath. About twenty-five years ago a part of it having an 
area of few hundred acres was enclosed and planted with 
Scotch fir. The appearance of these trees brought about a com- 
Plete revolution in the nature of the planted part; the quantity 
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of heath plants considerably diminished and twenty varietles 
of plants which were not to be found on the rest of the heath 
began to grow in the young fir grove; insects normally present 
on these plants began to breed and were followed by insecti- 
vorous birds which formerly had had no reason to frequent the 
bare heath. From this example we see thal, first, there is a close 
relation between plants and, second, every plant is connected 
with groups of animals which it serves as food. And as one 
sort of animal provides food for another, the plant is connected 
through the intermediary of the herbivorous or granivorous 
groups with a definite group of beasts of prey which in turn 
provide for the existence of some kinds of parasites; finally 
this chain of intricate relations sooner or later breaks off in the 
hands of the scientist, but this by no means entitles him to say 
that he has traced it to the end and that it has really broken off 
in living nature. Neither does the scientist know in the major- 
ity of cases how the individual links in this enormous chain 
hold together. In the example quoted we cannot even say posi- 
tively what it was that led to the change in the vegetation: the 
firs or the fence. The influence of the fence could be very greal, 
it guarded the plants against the cattle which generally bring 
about great changes in the distribution of plants. [et us sup- 
pose, for example, that cattle continually browse on some mead- 
ow where there are twenty various kinds of plants. If the cattle 
are removed it may happen that nine out of those twenty kinds 
disappear completely. The cattle, by browsing the grass, con- 
stantly keep all the kinds at a uniform level so that they all 
have enough light and alr. As soon as this levelling effect of 
the cattle ceases, the more vigorous plants immediately grow 
taller, the others are deprived of light and air and they gradu- 
ally die. But if the cattle are unintentional protectors of the 
weak they are also the most dangerous enemies of the strong 
plants and make life almost impossible for them. 

In Surrey there is a large expanse of heath covered with 
heath plants and here and there small clumps of Scotch fir; in 
the course of the last ten years a considerable part of it has 
been enclosed and in all the parts thus treated self-sown firs 
have sprung up so close together that a large number of them 
have withered for rN air and light. During the same time 
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not a tree could be seen on the open spaces except the old 
clumps of fir here and there, On looking closely between the 
stems of the heath, Darwin found close to the ground large 
numbers of seedlings browsed down by the cattle; on one of 
the unfortunate stunted Irces he counted twenty-six rings of 
growth—it had been trying for twenty-six years to raise its 
head above the heath plants and every time some animal had 
bitten off the young shoot. As soon as the incursion of the over- 
bearing quadrupeds ceased, fir groves began to grow, and If the 
presence of the trees does indced entail a number of substan- 
tial changes in the grouping of vegetable and animal forms, 
it is obvious that the same thing that we witnessed in Stafford- 
shire must have happened on the Surrey heath. And the start- 
ing-point of all these changes was a simple and negligible 
fact like the removing of a few heads of cattle or sheep. 

But | must again remind the reader that here we can see on- 
ly the order In which big phenomena follow one another, We 
can still say nothing of how these phenomena are linked one 
to another or what small and minute facts form the link be- 
tween them. The fir changes the vegetation surrounding it— 
good! But how? Does it do so by its shade, like every other 
tree, by the needles which it sheds every year, by its roots, with 
which it loosens the ground or by the resinous effluvia with 
which it fills the surrounding air? Prabably all these actions of 
the fir involve some consequences, probably all these conse- 
quences intercross and interact on one another while we see 
only the remote and ultimate results, the interior and necessary 
link between which so far evades our comprehension. Herbivor- 
ous cattle react upon the vegetation but in their turn are sub- 
ject to the influence of the insects, 

In Paraguay neither cattle nor horse can live wild because 
a particular kind of fly breeds there which kills the calves and 
foals by laying its eggs in their navels. This fly is destroyed by 
another breed of preying insects which in turn are eaten by 
birds; let us now suppose that for some reason the number of 
insectivorous birds in Paraguay decreases: the number of 
preying insects will then rapidly increase; the insects will de- 
vour a considerable number of the harmful flies; these, decreas- 
ing in number, will no longer be able to destroy all the young 
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generation of herbivorous species; catile and horses will devel- 
op in Paraguay; their influence will lead to modifications of 
some kind in the vegetable world which will effect the distribu. 
tion of insects and the insects will affect the birds which feed 
on them. As soon as there is a change in the number or quall- 
ties of a single group in any country, this change Is immediate. 
ly felt in all directions. Before the change certain groups hold 
one another in balance, i.e., each group defends Its own exist- 
ence and each, according {o Its strength, hinders its neigh- 
bours, relatives, rivals or enemies from multiplying beyond a 
certain limit. When the change takes place the balance is dis- 
turbed at one point and immediately a wave-like vibration is 
set up all along the vast chain of organic forms and in a cer- 
tain time it leads to a new equilibrium. But it is impossible to 
say beforehand whether the new equilibrium will be exactly 
analogous {o the old. The slightest modification can give pre- 
ponderance to some species over olhers; some become more 
numerous, others begin to weaken; the struggle between these 
species will continue but the side which has been weakened will 
no longer be able to withstand the onslaught of its multiplied 
enemies or rivals; becoming weaker and weaker it may in the 
end completely disappear and the noticeable diminution or com- 
plete destruction of a whole race will immediately lead to new 
oscillations which may again annihilate further species of ani- 
mals or plants. In a word, every violation of the established 
balance in the economy of nature may also Involve shifts and 
revolutions like those, for example, which are caused in the 
world of commerce by the bankruptcy of a single unimportant 
banking house. Here too, the bankruptcy of one species can 
Jeopardize the existence of many others, and nobody can fore- 
see In what direction the upheaval will spread or how far it 
will develop, But the upheavals in the economy of nature gen- 
erally take place slowly and noiselessly; the breeds do not give 
one another general battle; there is no loud exullation on the 
part of the victors or groans of despair on the part of the van: 
quished; breeds triumph or die out without knowing It them- 
selvos and even the reflective observer can perceive the triumph 
or the dying out, not in {ts initial Point, but only when it Is 
almost completed. Thg revolution lasts whole centuries and the 
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observer can never say definitely or even approximately that 
the upheaval is over and thal at a given moment all the species 
In a definile country hold one another In balance. 

In nature thousands of tiny phenomena take place or may 
take place every minute, giving now here, now there, the pre- 
porderance to one of the sides in the struggle over the other. 
Many of these phenomena, for some unknown reason, may not 
be followed by noticeable consequences, but, on the other hand, 
some of them may become the initlal links in chains of events 
which will last a number of centuries, destroy a number of 
existing breeds, and create in their stead a number of varieties, 
The geologist who examines the fossilized remains of animals 
and plants sees in them loose pages of the archives of nature 
for millions of centuries; he sees that a species lived and be- 
came extinct, bul he can neither see nor reconstruct by his scl- 
entific analysis the Infinite chain of tiny causes and tiny conse- 
quences which Imperceptiblychanged all the conditions of exist- 
ence of a given species and little by little led to the complete 
disappearance of the form in question. The geologist cannot see 
this because even the naturalist does not see it when he studies 
living nature; but as very few people, and only the most remark- 
able people at that, are capable of saying simply and frankly, 
“} don't know," and as this excellent capacity has begun to de- 
velop in reflective people only very recently, the geologists of 
the past, seeing the annihilation of organic species, slowly 
sank into geological philosophy and geological fiction, that Is, 
elaborated systems and wrote novels featuring catastrophes, 
ealaclysms, crises, upheavals, raging waves of capricious seas 
and the deafening roar of completely misplaced outbursts of 
the central fire. And all this luxury of selentific romanticism 
was expended lo wipe out a dozen or so, perhaps, a hundred or 
a thousand pangolins, birds or beasts, which, It Is true, were 
very large, but which all the same had a multitude of tiny ene- 
mies and big rivals, a mullitude of tiny persecutors and para- 
siles, and which, on the whole, could have disappeared from the 
stage just as quietly, a8 decently and politely as the fat and stu- 
pld bird called the dodo, for example, disappeared In the middle 
of the last century or as (he aurochs would have disappeared 
hud It not been preserved as a rarity In Belovezhskayn Forest. 
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Man's historical memory extends only to some five thousand 
years, hardly even so long, for who will dare to say that we 
have a good knowledge of what happened on the globe 3,000 
years before our era? Even if we could assert that in the course 
of those five thousand years only two animal species, the 
dodo and the aurochis, became extinct, then we could also say 
with full assurance that all the animals and plants of the geo- 
logical epochs died out in the same natural and uneventful way 
as the fat bird or the present inhabitant of Belovezliskaya For- 
est. So that no matter how many thousands of species are dis- 
covered in the various strata of the crust of the earth there will 
be time enough for them all; they were all able to develop, 
struggle one against another, vanquish their opponents and 
then in turn weaken, diminish in number and die out, yielding 
to the onslaught of more highly developed enemies which, in 
all probability, were linked with them by some close blood re- 
lationship. For each species all these processes must have last- 
ed tens and hundreds of centuries and all the same nature was 
never forced nor was it able to hasten its pace, to effect an in- 
stantaneous change of scenery or generally to divert in any 
way from the fateful and necessary course of events which 
naturalists of today study by direct observation. 

There are not and never have been any integrate and large- 
scale phenomena in nature. The biggest results are always at- 
tained by the accumulative or successive action of millions of 
small forces and causes, just as the largest organism consists 
entirely of an accumulation of microscopic cells. We generally 
see the big results and not the tiny causes, but the greatest 
service modern natural science has rendered is precisely that 
the best naturalists have completely grasped the non-existence 
of large-scale phenomena and the comprehensive importance of 
small ones. The microscope and chemical analysis have pene- 
trated to the very thinking of naturalists and therefore every 
big result is either already decomposed into its small compo- 
nents or will be when the instruments of research are perfect- 
ed and the stock of observations collected has increased. What 
appears large-scale and integrate is not, however, recognized 
to be so by the reflective naturalist; it is considered only as not 
yet decomposed and investigated and is laid aside for the time 
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being with the heap of untouched material still waiting for re- 
flective workers und architects. The decisive minute for the 
question of organic species seems to be approaching. If sel- 
entists direct all their attention to the diverse phenomena of 
that process which in Darwin Is called the struggle for life, if 
they devote all their energies to the study of the infinitely In- 
volved network of relations which develops out of that struggle 
and embraces the whole organic world, they are sure sooner or 
later to bring to light by factual observations the causes of va- 
tiations, fluctuations and dying out of organic specles, 

It can be resolutely affirmed that every organic being’s rela- 
tions with other organic beings constitute the most important 
element in its life which unconditionally subordinates all others 
to itself, Even climatic conditions influence plants and ani- 
mals most forcefully, not directly and immediately, but through 
the intermediary of other plants and animals. 

These words appear vague and contradictory, but 1 shall 
presently explain the matter. If, going from a cold country to a 
temperate one, you notice that some animal or vegetable spe- 
cies becomes rarer and finally disappears, you must by no 
means think that this organic form has disappeared because It 
was loo warm for it to live in that place. Climate operated 
mainly by changing the conditions of the struggle for life. Let 
us suppose that a plant A easily resists slight frost, while B, 
which is incapable of withstanding frost, grows far more quick- 
ly and luxuriantly, Light frosts are not a necessity for A and 
in no way promote its well-being, but they kill or weaken a 
serious rival, 8. Thus, in our hemisphere, north of a certain lat- 
itude, the preponderance in the struggle will constantly be on 
A's side; frosts may be so light that they will not kill & but 
only cause if to lose a certain portion of its growing force; If 
the struggle were with climate alone, B could be shifted a little 
beyond the given latitude, but as beyond that limit there will 
be not only frost, but frost + rival A waiting for It, the struggle 
will be beyond B's strength and B will be shifted back to 
Places where there Is no frost. A, like a self-reliant victor, will 
set out in pursuit of its enemy, but there matters will take a 
completely different turn. B, not weakened by frost and stronger 
than A, will beat it at every step. On the one hand, B could 
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own ares in spite ul repeated attempts to go beyond it. 
further take into sccount that both A and B suffer serious 
from various rodents, insects, herbivorous and granivoram 
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tbat to explain means precisely ta decompose a big, camptex 
' phenomenon into tiny, simple component parts, But as soon 23 
decomposing or analysis begins, immediate observation end 
direct experience are the only possible areans of research. No 
suman reason can think up the anexpected lngenuities or en- 
tangled combinations disclosed at every slep In the relations 
among organic beings. 

Here is an example. Bees, butterflies and various olber in- 
acts, getting the nectar out of plants, continually carry away 
on their bodies particles of pollen; flying from one Bower lo 
another they carry this pollen without either knowing It or is- 
tending to do so from the stemen or male organ lo the pistil 
oz female organ; thus the insects contribute to the fertilization 
of flowers and for same plants this contribution Is so neces- 
sary thal trey cannot be fertilized without the intervention of 
some group of Insects or other. Among such dependent Sowers 
are Viola tricolor (hearts-ease) and various species of Trifuli- 
am (clover). With the cooperation of Insects twenty Trifolium 
repens (Dutch clover) Gowers gave 2,250 seeds while 25 fow- 
ers of the same plant not visited by Insecta did not produce s 
slagte one. One Trifolium pratense Line clover) flow- 
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dowa in the corolla fur the bes to reach it with its proboscis. 
Only humble-bess, onjoying the nectar, can help to fertilize 
the fower. If for some reason the umber of humble-bees 
ia a given country decreased, this would certainly entail 
2 reduction in the number of Trifolium pratense. Hum- 
bie-bees are bunted with particular lepocily by feild mice, who 
nests snd eat the honey. Field mice are destroyed 

So that the chain af relations among these orgenic 
forms appears to us es lollewe: the more cate there ere, the 
fewer Geld mice, the mare hmmble-bees and the more Trifotiam 
eratense flowers. The reeder, of course, never imagined thal 
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cats had such influence on the fate of humble-bees and helped 
the fertilization of flowers. In this case direct observation has 
shown how the cat, the mouse, the humble-bee and Trifollum 
pratense ate linked. Thousands and millions of other complex 
relations remain unexplained to this day, but there is not the 
slightest room for doubt as to their existence or denial of their 
immense importance. 

Plants and animals multiply in geometric progression; plants 
and animals continually vanquish and devour one another; 
these two series of facts are obvious to any child or any savage. 
It follows from these obvious and generally known facts that 
universal struggle is a necessity; and If thousands and millions 
of organisms are constantly struggling one against another, 
most complex and involved relations must, of course, exist 
among them. At present we lave hardly any idea of these rela- 
tions, but without them organic life would be out of the ques- 
tion and even unthinkable, Every organism lives only because 
it devours something itself and only until it in turn is devoured 
by some other organism, So every organism depends, first, 
upon what it feeds on, second, upon what can feed on It. 
Outside this dependence we cannot imagine a single organism, 
and therefore it is evident that the welfare and reproduction of 
one organic species or another depends upon its relation, first, 
to food, and second, to ils enemies. The more food, the better 
for it, the more enemies, the worse for it. But these two series 
of relations depend upon the structure of the organism itself. 
If the organism requires little food it has more chance of being 
always satisfied than if it required a lol; if an organism is well 
supplied with defensive weapons it will not need to fear ene- 
mies. Many more conditions could have been presented, but 
this is sufficient to show the reader how the structure of an or- 
ganism can be, and indeed Is, sometimes a hindrance, some- 
times a help in the universal struggle for existence. It is not dif- 
ficult to understand that the organism which will hold out long- 
est in the struggle must be the one which is best adapted for 
defence. This proposition is perfectly evident and this evident 
proposition is the basis of all progress in animals and plants: 
and the whole of Darwin's theory, : 
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Vu 
NATURAL SELECTION 


Individual variety Is especially pronounced in domestic 
animals and plants which are subject to the Influence of man. 
Variely also exists among wild animals and plants, but it is 
generally less marked. Some individual peculiarities may be 
harmful for the animal or plant, others may be useful, others 
again may be indifferent, One wolf, for instance, may have an 
especially keen sense of smell, another may be weak in muscu- 
lar development, a third may have a slightly darker or lighter 
coat than its fellows. The sensitive smell will be useful to the 
first wolf in life, it will contribute to great success in hunting 
down various prey and escaping from all kinds of pursuers. 
The second wolf, which has particularly weak muscles, will be 
especially frequently exposed to hunger and various dangers; if 
it wants to carry a sheep away to its lair in the woods and is 
unable to do so, it will be caught immediately by man and 
be either killed or forced to abandon ifs catch and flee empty- 
bellied. Finally, the third wolf may be happy or unhappy ac- 
cording to the circumstances, but in all probability the colour 
of its coat will be neither a help nor a hindrance in life. The 
first wolf will probably live longer than the others of its age 
and will leave behind more numerous offspring. The second 
will probably dle younger than its brothers and consequently 
either die leaving little or no offspring. Some of the young 
ones from the first wolf will inherit from their sire his keen 
sense of smell, they will have chances of outliving their broth- 
ers and passing on their hereditary peculiarity to their de- 
scendants. Some of the few children of the second will inherit 
the weak muscular system of their sire, but each of them will 
have little chance of a long Iife and of transmitting their hered- 
itary defect to future generations. Thus the sharp sense of 
smell will constantly take root in the lupine species with great- 
er and greater vigour, while the abnormal muscular weakness 
will be gradually eliminated. As for the lighter or darker shade 
of the coat, being indifferent qualities, they will constantly 
be exposed to vacillation and variation. 
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What we have seen from a single example can be generalized 
and extended to the whole organic world. Every useful pecu- 
liarity is implanted in the breed and persists in It, being passed 
on from one gencration to the next. Every harmful peculiar- 
ity is eliminated. Indifferent peculiarities fluctuate and vary. If 
we but reflect on the meaning of the words “useful” and 
“harmful,” and if we remember that according to the law of 
heredity the qualities of the parents are usually transmitted to 
all the children or at least to some of them, we will not be long 
in coming to the conviction that our generalization contains 
nothing far-fetched or arbitrary. What is useful is what enables 
the organism to overcome its adversaries In the struggle 
for life; what is harmful is what deprives it of thal ability; con- 
sequently, the useful peculiarity, by ils very essence, gives the 
organism duration, while the harmful one gives it fragilily. A 
durable organism lives a long time, so it manages to give birth 
to many other organisms which are also vigorous; the fragile 
organism soon breaks down and so it has no time to propa- 
gate further fragile organisms. That is why vigour of organism 
and all that promotes that vigour acquires stability and lon- 
gevity while fragility and all its separate attributes, Le., all 
harmful peculiarities, are necessarily temporary and ephem- 
eral phenomena. 

At every minute nature performs on an enormous scale on 
all organic beings the operation of selection that the experi- 
enced breeder performs on his domesticated animals. Bul man 
selects in animals and plants the peculiarities which are pleas- 
ant or useful for him, man, while nature, that Is, the aggregate 
of natural laws, selects and stabilizes only what is useful 
to the plant or animal itself; usually the breeder pays altention 
only to what strikes the eye, but for nature there is no differ- 
ence whatsoever between external and internal organs; if an 
individual pecullarily has appeared in the liver or the lungs of 
an animal and if this peculiarity is useful it will be preserved 
and made lasting just in the same way as a perfectly apparent 
peculiarity in the structure of the legs, horns or ears could be 
preserved and made lasting. Man does not allow bulls or stal- 
lions to fight one another for possession of the females, but in 
nature the males fight, victory is on the side of the strongest 
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and consequently the qualities of the strong victors are made 
lasting in the offspring. Man’s life js short and his tastes vary, 
but nature operates on the organic world during an_ infinite 
succession of centuries and operates constantly In the same di- 
rection, that fs, 1 annihilates all that is weak and fragile and 
supports all that is vigorous and lasting. 

This law, by which harmful peculiarities are eliminated and 
useful ones ure preserved, Darwin calls the law of natural se- 
lection. The question as to what is useful, what indifferent and 
whit harmful is decided In every individual case by the imme- 
diate experience of life; here there cannot be any universal 
laws; all depends on the conditions in which the organism 
lives, what food it must look for and by what enemies It is hunt- 
ed. For the wolf the colour of the coat is of no importance. He 
is hunted by man, who is generally helped by dogs; the dogs 
seck out the wolf by scent, not by sight, so no matter how the 
colour of the wolf merges with the colour of the surrounding 
objects, it will be tracked down and hunted just the same; but 
for many birds the colour of their plumage can be extremely 
useful. The falcon, the hawk and other birds of prey scek out 
their catch when flying high: their eye is struck mainly by birds 
whose colour stands out sharply from the surrounding objects. 
White doves are so often the victims of birds of prey that in 
some countries amateurs or owners do not keep while ones at 
all. The fact that many species of wild birds have feathers of 
a colour which completely merges with that of the surround- 
ings in which they constantly live Is an immense advantage. 
The Alpine ptarmigan changes ils colour to a perfect white in 
winter and this is useful because the bird continually remains 
on snowy peaks. The Scottish grouse, which lives on the heath, 
has the brownish colour of the plants that grow there. Another 
Kind of grouse lives on moors and its dark feathers merge 
with them, Many leaf-ealing Insects are green, while bark- 
feeders are brown or grey. In all these cases colour is one of 
the most important means of defence the animal has and the 
more important it ts for the animal the more effectively natu- 
ral selection works on jt. In all probability there was a time 
when the black and the brown grouse were not two separate 
breeds, when grouse were born black, brown or mottled, per- 
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haps even white; they bred on moors, heaths and other places. 
But on moors the birds of prey destroyed all the grouse ex. 
cept the black and brown ones, and on the heath nearly all ex- 
cept the brown ones; in this way the accidental and slight in- 
dividual peculiarity in the colour of the feathers became, as a 
result of natural selection, a permanent character of a whole 
breed. Thus out of one breed, two, three or more were elaborat- 
ed according to the conditions of life. When the colour of the 
surroundings among which they lived had become permanent 
characters of several breeds of birds, this circumstance was 
bound in turn to effect the sight of birds of prey, also through 
natural selection. The brown grouse is more difficult to distin- 
guish on moors than the black, the mottled or the white; 
hence, when only brown ones were left on moors only those 
falcons or hawks with particularly powerful sight were able 
to catch their prey. The others often had to go hungry; it is 
clear that the birds of prey with particularly good sight came 
to predominate over those with poorer sight and left behind 
them a more numerous offspring, passing on to some of the lat- 
ter their particularly keen sight, and gradually particular keen- 
ness of sight became a permanent character of whole species 
and genera. 

Thus all the organs and all the aptitudes of all organisms 
could be and indeed were cultivated in the course of hundreds 
and thousands of years. 

Tt must be noted that the characters of the parents are 
usually inherited by the offspring precisely at the age at which 
they appeared in the parents. If in some family there isa 
hereditary disease, for example, insanity, epilepsy, gout or some 
other, it will generally appear in all the members of the family 
at the same age. The same is to be noted in the whole organic 
world. If some peculiarity appears in an insect while it is in 
the larva, pupa or butterfly stage, this peculiarity will appear 
in the offspring in the same stage of development. If a bird 
shows a peculiarity in the shape of the egg or the colour of the 
down of its young, the peculiarity will appear in the following 
generations in the same periods of life. 

Speaking of domestic animals and plants, I drew the reader's 
attention to the way in which diversity appears in the various 
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ett: of dahlias, cabbage and gooseberries. There we saw that 
systematic selection by man can influence either the flowers, 
ves or fruit of a plant. The same may be said of natural se- 
jection. If it is useful for the plant to have, for instance, seeds 
which the wind can carry to great distances and which as a 
result of this will have more chance of falling on an unoccu- 
pied piece of earth, that kind of seed will be elaborated by 
natural selection, This is what happened to the seeds of the 
dandelion, which are blown away by the wind at the end of 
summer and beginning of autumn. 

As the process of natural selection takes place everywhere 
in the entire organic world exactly as I explained it in three 
examples—the wolf, the grouse, and birds of prey—I will no 
longer elaborate on this process in connection with each indi- 
vidual example. I will simply say “by natural selection” and L 
hope that the reader will find no difficulty in these words which 
he must understand perfectly by now. 

Some animals have organs which they need only once in 
their lives. Young birds have a hard horny tip to their beak with 
which they pierce the shell of their egg and which subse- 
quently falls off. Some insects keep for the whole of their life 
the big strong jaws with which they open their cocoon and 
which are later of no use to them. Although these organs are 
oi use only once in a lifetime they are also subject to natural 
selection, because the moment at which they operate decides the 
entire future of the animal, that is, gives it the possibility of 
living or condemns it to death. A bird with a soft beak cannot 
break the shell of its egg and the insect having no strong 
jaws cannot bite open its cocoon; such a bird or insect would 
certainly die before coming into the world and could there- 
fore not pass on its peculiarities to future generations. 

Here we have a curious example of the main distinction 
between the influence of nature and the action of man. The 
short-faced tumbler, which is distinguishable from all other 
pigeon breeds by its sparrow-like beak, is valued more highly 
because of its short beak. By continually selecting short- 
beaked specimens, the fancier has carried this breed to such 
an extreme that some of its purest specimens cannot break 
out of the egg. The beak is so short and the horny tip so weak 
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thal the bird cannot pierce the egg-shell. It would die and 
nature would rapidly eliminate the excessively short beak, but 
fanciers will not allow it. They watch for the minute when the 
bird must come out of the egg and carefully break the shell. 
In this way they develop with time a breed of birds which 
will never in any case come out of the egg without outside 
help. Such a breed of animals could not, of course, be elaborat- 
ed without the intervention of man; as soon as human atten- 
tion ceased, the purest specimens of this breed would imme- 
diately die and the character would be lost in a few genera- 
tions, because this character could not be maintained by natu- 
ral selection. Natural selection can develop and preserve only 
those peculiarities which are useful {o the breed itself and by 
No means those which provide profit or satisfaction to another 
category of animals. In the natural state only those organisms 
live long and produce numerous offspring which are healthy 
and strong in themselves, not those which provide tasty meat, 
fine wool, a pleasant voice or an agreeable appearance. But 
when an organism comes under the influence of man, the im- 
pressions which the organism makes on its owner are placed 
in the foreground and acquire first-rate importance. Not the 
strongest sheep of all is kept for breeding, but the one which 
has especially fine wool. Not the most normal of all doves is 
kept for breeding, but on the contrary, that which is the most 
abnormal. That is why we see in nearly all our breeds of ani- 
mals and plants various adaptations to the use and whims of 
man. These adaptations could not arise and develop as long 
as our domestic animals lived wild; they were formed after the 
animals were domesticated, and by systematic or unconscious 
influence of man; this influence is often at variance with natu- 
ral selection and in some cases directly opposed to it, as we 
saw in the case of the short-faced tumbler. 

This discrepancy between the individual interest of man and 
the universal interests of all organic life explains the amaz- 
ing fact that neither in Australia nor at the Cape of Good 
Hope could one find a single plant worth cultivating in the 
vegetable garden or orchard. The fact is that our domestic 
plants have been under the influence of man for thousands of 
years, that is why they have considerably deviated from their 
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protalype and have deviated precisely in the direction in which 
they were inclined by the selection of man. As for the native 
plants in Australia and at the Cape, they were continually 
under the influence of natural selection; the savages living In 
those parts had no influence whatsoever on them, and that is 
why those plants do not show the adaptations that we value 
in our vegetables or orchard berries. These adaptations could 
be cullivated in a few hundred years, but who wants to start 
the job from the beginning when we already have the ready 
product, i.e, fine cabbage, carrots, peas, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries and generally all in this respect that 
provides us with profit and satisfaction? 

The conclusion is that every species constantly operates for 
itself alone and that complete selfishness is the basic law of 
life of the whole organic world. Man can refashion the cab- 
bage for himself, but the cabbage will not in any way re- 
fashion itself for man. Only those specimens which are espe- 
cially well protected by their structure against hostile Influenc- 
es, not those which are especially juicy or tasty for man, 
will be preserved and will multiply in their wild state. 


x 
SEX RELATIONS 


It sometimes happens that a peculiarity emerges and be- 
comes hereditary in males or females only. If such a peculiarily 
Promotes the act of procreation or gives the specimen some 
advantage over other animals of the same species, it may be 
preserved and improved by the influence of nalural selection. 
The preservation and improvement of such new useful peculi- 
arities is explained by the circumstance that in many animal 
species the males have special weapons which the females 
have not. The males usually fight one another for possession 
of the females and in those fights victory is on the side of 
those which are better armed than the others. For this struggle 
such weapons as the deer's antlers, the hooked jaw of the 
males in the salmon family or the cock's spurs are more use- 
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ful than strength of bodily build. The strong and healthy 
specimen has chances of outliving his brothers. but in order 
to leave behind an offspring and pass on to it his own pecu- 
liarilies he must be well armed, have indomitable courage and 
an ardent temperament. Thus the fight for the females introduces 
a new element into natural selection, an element which cannot 
be considered unimportant, for the struggle exists, as a stand- 
ing rule, in nearly all the higher spheres of the animal 
kingdom. 

Among the Mammalia the ardour of the males is so great 
thal if man even slightly relexes his attention the bulls, rams 
or stallions may start fighting one another although, appar- 
ently, the calm, uniform life of the farmyard or the stable 
considerably weakens the primitive ardour of our domestic 
animals. Fights between the male domestic fowl are also daily 
occurrences, the striking contrast between the peaceful man- 
ners of the hen and the indomitable ferocity of the cock being 
curious to observe. This distinctive feature was elaborated by 
natural selection in exactly the same way as bodily build and 
the weapon of the cock, because the courageous and ardent 
cock had considerable chances of defeating and driving away 
from the females his cowardly or yielding opponent. Among 
the reptiles, alligators engage in fierce fights for the females, 
bellowing and whirling round with increasing speed like Indi- 
ans in a war-dance. Among the fishes, salmon fight for whole 
days. Even many insects have this habit, Some bird specles 
introduce into this struggle a peaceful element of artistic 
competition. The males try to attract the females by melodi- 
ous singing and they succeed in doing so, for if not there 
would be no reason for the nightingale, the canary and many 
other songbirds to strain their throat precisely at the approach 
of the mating season. Here it is the best songster who 
wins; natural selection operates on the musical abilities of 
birds and its action over thousands of years is explained, 
first, by the unusual development of the voice in some breeds, 
second, by the fact that it is mainly and perhaps even exclu- 
sively the males that sing. Other birds flatter the light-headed 
hens by the beauty of their plumage. The rock thrush of Guia- 
naand the paradise bird even perform in the presence of females 
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a sort of ball or tournament simply to show their mates their 
skill and their gorgeous plumage. They spread out alternately 
their wings and their tail, twirl, dance, and finally, having 
charmed their female audience, leave them the choice of the 
one or ones who managed to planse them most. Here natural 
selection apparently bears on the colour of the plumage, and 
this constant action also explains why the male usually has 
more beautiful and brighler colours than the female of the 
same specics. 

In the vegetable world struggle between the males or choice 
on the part of the females cannot take place; in many species 
the male and female organs are parts of the same flower; the 
male organs secrete pollen, shed it on to the female organs 
and thus perform the act of fertilization after which the flower 
ceases to exist and turns into a fruit containing seed. Here, of 
course, sexual relations are much simpler than in the world 
of higher animals. In the rudimentary animals and the crypto- 
gams they are still simpler, but we have no reason to speak 
of them. Many of the higher plants have their sex organs on 
different plants so that one plant has only pistils, or female 
organs, another only stamens or male organs which produce 
pollen. This separation of the organs is advantageous for 
plants in spite of the fact that in these conditions Iertilization 
cannot take place without outside help. The wind and insects 
generally help. The advantage for the plants consists 
in all the strength of each single flower being aimed in one 
direction instead of being split up between two different func- 
tions. Here we see in effect the great principle of the division 
of labour which maintains all its validity in all sections of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, from the economic activ- 
ity of man to the vegetation of mushrooms and water-plants. 
Modern naturalists have acknowledged the great significance 
of this principle and, applying It to the explanation of many 
phenomena in organic life, have called it the division of phys- 
fological labour. With plants which have both sexes on one 
flower it sometimes happens that some specimens present a 
one-sided development, that is, one of the sex organs develops 
to the detriment of the other. Apparently such a flower cannot 
fertilize itself, but, on the other hand, it is more effective in its 
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speciality than ils more normally constituled fellows, Its 
stamens are particularly well developed and produce pollen 
of excellent quality in unusual abundance or its pistil is par. 
ticularly vigorous. In the first case the specimen can fertilize 
another flower with marked success; in the second it can re. 
ceive the fertilizing pollen from another flower with similar 
success; in both cases our abnormal flower, because of ils very 
abnormality, will carry out its specialized function excellently; 
it will leave behind it numerous and vigorous descendants, 
that is, it will produce numerous seeds from which, If condi- 
tions are favourable, healthy plants will grow; and some of 
these plants will in all probability inherit the one-sidedness 
which was a character of the father or mother. These plants 
will in their turn give numerous and healthy descendants; it 
will be the usual process of natural selection, and thus, along- 
side of plants uniting both sex organs on one flower, a new 
breed of plants of the same sort will arise and acquire stability, 
having the male and the female organs separate, on different 
flowers. Botany indeed knows many such examples. The loca- 
tion of the sex organs on different flowers is advantageous for 
the plant in two respects: first, as a result of the division of 
physiological labour, second, one universal law extends to the 
whole organic world and apparently is connected with the 
Principle of division of labour. This law consists in the union 
of two separate individuals being necessary for the preserva- 
tion of fertility. In the higher animals and those plants which 
have the sex organs separate, union is Necessary before every 
birth. On the other hand with the hermaphrodites in the an- 
imal and vegetable kingdoms, that is, those species in which 
one specimen has both sex organs, birth usually takes place 
without any union of the sexes. Each individual fertilizes itself 
and bears offspring. But if this Goes on for several generations 
of hermaphrodites their productivity finally weakens and is 
exhausted as the restoration of this Power requires two her- 
maphrodites of the same species to fertilize each other. Alter 
this the hermaphrodite can again do without help from the out- 
side for several generations, And that is what happens. Her- 
maphrodites of the mollusc class sometimes unite, but her 
maphrodites in the vegetable kingdom fertilize one another with 
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the help of the wind and insects, which carry the pollen from 
one flower to another and even often produce a cross between 
varying specics of plants which are closely related. If two 
plants belong to completely different families the pollen from 
ane has no effect on the female organ of the other. If two 
plants belong lo the same genus bul to different species, they 
produce a cross which is known as a hybrid and which will he 
just as sterile as, for example, in the animal kingdom mules 
and hinnies, which are crosses between horses and asses. If 
two plants belong to the same species but to different varieties, 
the cross between them is called a mongrel and is capable of 
multiplying. Finally, if two plants belong to the same variety, 
when they fertilize each other they will produce offspring 
which will be stronger and healthier than the offspring of a 
hermaphrodite which has fertilized itself with its own pollen. 
In short, for reproduction the union of two distinct individuals 
is necessary, but only within definite limits. If there is too little 
or no distinction the reproductive capacity weakens and disap- 
pears. If we examine the higher animals we see that here, on 
the one side, union of very close relatives spoils the breed and, 
on the other hand, union of different species either is impos- 
sible or gives sterile offspring. We can now understand that 
the separation of the sex organs is advantageous for plants, 
because that separation necessarily requires for reproduction 
that two different individuals should unite and because union 
involves an improvement and strengthening of the breed. 
Naturalists do not yet know why this universal law exists or 
what basic qualities of life it derives from, and so for the time 
being we can here only note its actual existence, which is 
proved by a great number of separate observations. 

In some hermaphrodite plants, the sex organs are In one 
flower but are arranged in such a way that the flower cannot 
fertilize itself and therefore dies without offspring or exchanges 
services with one of its fellows and neighbours. In Lobelia ful- 
ens, for instance, the stamens mature and secrete pollen be- 
fore the pistil of the same flower matures and can be fertilized. 
So it is clear that the pollen produced is either wasted or sup- 
plied to the pistil of another flower which matures earlier than 
the first. And ihen, when the pistil of the first flower has de- 
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veloped the stamens have already lived their time and ceased 
activity. In this case the pistil must therefore either die wilh- 
aul issue or receive pollen from another stamen which is young- 
er. Thus it happens that Lobelia fulgens is male in its youth, 
but becomes female when it is getting old. But it is never a 
real hermaphrodite, that is, a male-female. Here there is ep- 
parently a contradiction between the structure of the flower 
and its activity. According to ils structure it is a real hermaph- 
rodite, but according to its activity it is a sexed plant. This 
contradiction would be inexplicable if we supposed that Lobe- 
lia fulgens emerged from the earth with a ready-made struc- 
ture and a ready-made activily in the same way as our old 
acquaintance, the ideal sheep, the immutable Ouvis aries (cf. 
Introduction) came out of the earth all equipped with its 
attributes. But jhe contradiction is explained if we presume 
that natural seléction has already transformed the activity 
of the flower but has not had time to transform its struc- 
ture, 

Here is the way matters stood. In some specimens of Lobe- 
lia Julgens the stamens matured slightly earlier than the pistil; 
this individual deviation is just as possible as any other; it 
was advantageous for the flower because the whole mass of its 
pollen necessarily tended towards other flowers, i.e., to where 
it could bring as much profit as possible: not a single particle 
of this pollen was expended on its own pistil and thus, the 
pistil, not encumbered by its own pollen, was eminently ca- 
pable of receiving a pollen which roused to activity all its pro- 
ductive forces. So that both pollen and pistil in these flowers 
fulfilled their functions belter than the same organs of other 
specimens which were absolutely normal. Now the conse- 
quences have long been known to the reader: strong offspring, 
preservation of the advantageous peculiarity, preservation of 
those specimens in which this peculiarity was more developed 
than in others, cultivation of the peculiarity by constant selec- 
tion, transformation of the peculiarity into a constant and 
Tooted quality, formation of a new variety of the breed along- 
side of the old one, and, finally, complete victory of the new 
breed over the old one, a viclory which involved the slow but 
complete extinction of the old variety, natural selection always 
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goes through these phases and it did so, too, when it changed 
the activity of Lobelia fulgens, The modification of its struc- 
ture would take place in exactly the same way, provided there 
were individual deviations useful to the flower and conse- 
quently capable of being mastered by natural selection. May 
the reader firmly bear in mind that without individual devia- 
tions natural selection is powerless. It does not produce these 
deviations, it merely preserves them; the deviations are pro- 
duced by entirely different catses, causes which so far have 
been very lillle studled. 


x 
FORMATION OF VARIETIES, SPECIES AND GENERA 


The struggle for life, sometimes intensifies and becomes fierc- 
er, sometimes weakens and proceeds more quietly according 
to time and place. If, for instance, the summer drought has 
decreased the quantity of grass in some steppe country, the 
struggle among herbivorous animals naturally becomes es- 
pecially intense. If a new breed of animals or plants invades 
the country, the struggle which usually goes on among native 
forms immediately becomes livelier because the newcomers in- 
troduce a new element into it and by their appearance entangle 
still more the complex network of previous relations between 
animals and plants. If any native animal or vegetable form 
undergoes some kind of modification, this is immediately re- 
flected in the general tone of the struggle, and the latter Is in- 
tensified for a time because the remaining forms are obliged 
to adjust themselves to thls modification in order not to suffer 
great harm from it. The larger a country is, the more acces- 
sible to foreign plants and animals, the more varied its own 
population, the fiercer is the struggle jor life in it, the more 
frequent are the periodic intensifications of the struggle and 
the more capriciously and colourfully the relations between the 
various organic species are entangled. But as the struggle is 
fiercer, so is the victory more difficult, and as only the victors 
live and multiply, natural selection is all the more rigorous. 
A breed which changes more slowly to its own advantage than 
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its rival, suffers a decisive defeat, loses {he means of subsisi- 
ence and dwindles in number. And as soon as it begins to 
dwindle its total destruction becomes almost certain. First, all 
Kinds of unfavourable conditions, such as cold winters, hot 
summers and years of famine have a more destructive effect 
on a breed which is small in number than on a numerous one. 
A breed which is small in number may die out to the last 
Specimen in such conditions, a tragic fate which is most un- 
likely for a numerous one. Second, the less numerous a breed 
is, the less probability there is that there will be in it useful 
individual peculiarities such as rigorous natural selection could 
preserve, develop and make permanent. So that even if there 
is no unfavourable action of climate, the dwindling breed will 
all the same be increasingly affected by the same causes which 
led to its retrogression. Its rivals have already outstripped it, 
they will continue to modify favourably for themselves more 
quickly than this backward breed, they will become more supe- 
rior to it every day in the fight for food, and this will go on 
until the vanquished breed finally disappears. On big con- 
tinents the struggle for life is especially strenuous, the variety 
of organic forms especially pronounced, natural selection 
particularly rigorous; hence some breeds disappear while 
others improve with much greater speed than on islands or 
small continents, such as Australia. 

Given this intensity of the struggle and the rigour of natural 
selection, viclory and life are awarded only to breeds which 
have an unusually vigorous, adaptable and variable organiza- 
tion, When these breeds, having cullivated their excellent 
qualities over thousands of years in the most strenuous strug- 
gle, invade a place where the struggle has been flagging and 
natural selection has accordingly not been particularly rigor- 
ous, something like the Hun invasion of the Roman Empire 
takes place in that little corner of the earth. The native rivals 
scatter on all sides and in a very short time the newcomers 
become masters of the land and mulliply with unprecedented 
rapidity, thus destroying the weak and underdeveloped breeds 
which cannot withstand their onslaught. 

In this way the European plants and animals, including 
European people, established themselves in Australia and 
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many Pacific Ocean islands, quickly adapted themselves to the 
nature of their new home and destroyed everything in that 
nature that stood in their way. The flora of the Island of Ma- 
deira, according to the naturalist Oswald Heer, resembles 
that of Europe in the tertiary geological period. Australia is to 
this day the home of a monstrous and clumsy mammal with a 
duck’s bill, Ornithorynchus paradoxus, which apparently should 
long ago have been fossilized in some stratification of the 
earth's crust and should belong to the order of minerals or 
what are called antediluvian animals. These two facts are ex- 
plained by the struggle for life in Madeira and Australia being 
weaker than on the vast continent of the Old World; that is 
why forms which have long ago been destroyed in Europe 
could remain to this day in a place where natural selection 
was not so rigorous. To these we can add two other facts of 
the same order. First, it may be noted that nearly all the Mam- 
malia in Australia belong to the lowest order of this class, the 
order of marsupials (Marsupialia), which at one time inhabited 
Europe but disappeared and were buried in the earth in the 
distant geological past. Second, the dodo lived up to the mid- 
dle of the last century, not on the mainland, but on the Island 
of Madagascar; this clumsy and defenceless bird would have 
been completely unable to hold out so Jong on the continent, 
where it had so many enemies and rivals. 

So here is the connection in which we see the phenomena of 
organic life: on the large continents there are various animal 
and vegetable forms; variety in form gives rise to variety in 
relations and intensity in struggle; intensity in struggle in- 
volves rigour in natural selection; the annihilation of some 
breeds, the improvement of others, movement and oscillation 
in organic forms, and finally, as the general result, the rais- 
ing of the whole level of local organic life. But that is not all. 
If variety in form is the cause of intense struggle and rigorous 
selection, where, it will be asked, does variety itself come 
from? If we say thal variety has always existed as such, why 
ridicule the notion of the ideal sheep arising out of the bowels 
of the earth like Venus out of the foam of the sea? But we now 
have no reason to consider this variety as a primitive and 
causeless fact. 
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All varieties, species, genera, families, orders, and so on, 
developed from one common form by means of that same selec- 
tion which at present appears to us as the consequence of ex- 
isting variety. Nobody will ever know what was the primitive 
form of organism, because the epoch at which organic life 
arose on our planet did not, and indecd could not, leave us 
any geological documents whatsoever. In the strate of the 
earth's crust only the hard parts of organisms, bones, shells, 
wood, could be preserved; but an organism consisting of hard 
and soft bones is already a developed and complex phenom- 
enon. Such a phenomenon oan by no means be accepted as 
the starting-point of organic life, first, because all organisms 
withoul exception begin their development from the simple 
cell, in which, of course, there is neither bone, shell nor wood, 

but only mucus, and a very fine membrane. So there is 
nothing we can say about the original forms and the starting- 
point of organic life, because where there are no facts there 
cannot be any scientific research or any serious talk. Let 
poetry and metaphysics busy themselves there. Bul in order 
to explain how the species, genera, families and orders could 
arise and develop by means of the struggle for life and na- 
tural selection, we do not even need to go back to any remote 
antiquity of which even geology tells us nothing. If we suc- 
ceed in proving that out of one species two can be developed, 
that such phenomena really exist in nature and that they are 
grounded on the most essential qualities of organic life, our 
aim will be achieved. Indeed, if only the division of species 
into new species does and must take place in organic nature, 
there can be no definite limits to this division, either in the 
past or in the future. If the species divide today, If we see 
the cause for the split, and if we can prove that this cause 
constitutes a necessary quality of organic life, it Is not dif- 
ficult to understand that the specles split up yesterday and 
will split up tomorrow; but if they split up in times gone by, 
the present species must be the results of past splits; there- 
fore, groups of closely related specics constituted in the past 
one common form; but in the past this common form con- 
stituted one species and was connected with the other species 
in generic and family groups which all together in u more 
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remote epoch also had us their source a single form which 
was still more general; and thus, going continually [rom the 
particular to the general, to the more general and the still 
more general, we finally arrive at the limit where all geolog- 
ical documents end and where, consequently, the realm of 
darkness of poetry and metnphysics begins. But we shall not 
enter thal kingdom; instead we shall turn back to the ques- 
tlon that Is the foundation of the whole structure. 

And so I repeat the questlon: In what way can one species 
divide Into two? Or, more precisely: why can it be useful 
and advantageous for one species to divide into two or, gen- 
erally, Into several species? The answer will be fairly long 
and will begin in the remate past. The struggle for the means 
of subsistence proceeds with particular intensity between 
beings of the same species or closely related species. The 
cause Is obvious. What one sheep ents, another cats too; what 
pleases one pleases another; what one cannot bear, anuther 
cannot either, The ox and the sheep both Ilve on grass and 
consequently also struggle against each other, but the ox 
may prefer one sort of grass and the sheep another; there- 
fore, in normal times, when there is no drought, the struggle 
between the ox and the sheop will not be so intense as the 
internecine struggle within the bovine breed or the ovine. The 
sheep's struggle against the horse is still less intense than 
aguinst the ox, and the greater the difference between the 
structures of two animals, the weaker the struggle between 
them. The sheep is not-in any direct rivalry at all with the 
dog or the hen, although it may be connected with them by 
some involved network of complex relations such as those 
between the cat, the humble-bee and Trifolium pratense, But 
many curious observations have shown how Intense and de- 
structive the struggle between closely related species or in- 
dividuals of the same species can be. If we inix seeds of 
several varieties of whent, sow them in the same field and 
then, after each harvest, sow the seeds obtained without sort: 
ing them according to varieties, in a few years some of the 
varieties sown will have been completely ousted by other 
more vigorous and more fertile ones, betler adapted to the 
given climale and soll, The same will happen if you sow fo- 
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gether varieties of swect peas differing only in the colour of 
the flowers. In a few years the vigorous ones will completely 
destroy the weaker ones. If we set certain breeds of mountain 
sheep in the same pasture as others, the second will suffer 
hunger while the former will always be replete and flourish- 
ing. The same thing will happen with different varieties of 
leeches if they are fed in the same tank. In all these examples 
the relations are between different varieties, because in such 
vases the results of the struggle are particularly pronounced; 
but it is obvious that within each variety there is a still fiere- 
er struggle between individuals, for the greater the resem- 
blance, the more frequent the clashes, and therefore the more 
continual the rivalry. In the examples cited it is not that one 
variety attacks another, but each individual stands for itself 
as far as its forces allow il, quite unconsciously and impar- 
tially taking food from a specimen which perfectly resembles 
it as well as from one differing slightly from it in bodily build 
or colour of the coat. The result, I.e., the victory of one variety 
over the other, is the result not of a general battle, but of a 
multitude of tiny duels of every minute; and in these duels 
ihe opponents do not see and do not know one another; the 
whole duel consists only in each one filling its belly as much 
as it can in the most peaceful way, thus leaving as little 
edible material as possible for the olhers. 
Let us now imagine that in a country A, breed B has multi- 
plied to the extreme limit. When this extreme is reached it 
does not mean that the sex instinct of the species disappears. 
The males still go on fertilizing the females and the females go 
on bearing offspring. Breed B knows nothing about political 
economy and has no notion of the “moral self-restraint” that 
Malthus and Mill so wittily recommend to English workers. 
What is the result? By country, I understand here an expanse of 
land bound in by natural frontiers; on one side, for example, a 
mountain chain covered with clernal snow, on another, a 
sandy desert and on the others, sea; thus there is no exit, 
there can be no migration. Hence, if breed B has multiplied 
to ihe maximum, a certain number of these animals every 
year will have to starve. This, of course, is the case; but to 
starve is so unpleasant that every animal, no matter how 
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stupid it is, will use all the craft it is capable of to take a dif- 
ferent approach to the question. If it absolutely cannot 
maintain its life, it will try at least to die another death. 
When the wolf is starving, for instance, it attacks man, whom 
it does not touch in days of plenty, although a replete organ- 
ism is apparently stronger and therefore more courageous 
than a starving one. We also see that during famines people 
fill their bellies with all sorts of harmful stuff and es a result 
die of diseases, which is not quite so terrible as to die of 
hunger. Something similar happens to breed B. First, all 
whims and fastidiousness will be discarded. Suppose spe- 
cies B is carnivorous; the greater part of its task is therefore 
not to digest what it has eaten but to find that food, whether 
it runs, flies or swims. It is a case of scenting, searching, 
lying in wait, chasing, outwitting, and gaining possession of 
the living prey. What is needed is strength and skill, keen 
senses, cleverness and habit; there is, therefore, a wide field 
for individual capacities, and we oan easily imagine the in- 
finite number of shades in the development of these capacities 
and their distribution among the specimens of one and the 
same breed. When we look at two specimens of this breed 
standing side by side we naturally do not notice these shades; 
the one is a wolf and so is the other; if in addition they are 
of the same size and the same colour, we conclude that they 
are perfectly equal one to the other; but the difference is 
manifest in the results: if one manages to feed better than 
the other, it means that it has some superiority which our eye 
ite not discern, but which is very important for the wolf's 
He. 

It goes without saying that in our species B there will be 
some individuals which are exceptionally gifted, olhers less 
and still others considerably less gifted. If, before it multi- 
plied to the extreme, species B was in the habit of feeding ex- 
clusively on the flesh of animals which they themselves had 
just killed, after their multiplication this habit will become 
a luxury accessible only to geniuses of the first magnitude. 
The vulgar pack will be forced to get gradually used to oar- 
tion, even to by no means fresh carrion, because after all rot- 
ten meat is better than starvation. And the worst specimens 
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of all will probably not even get a lick of fresh food. This 
process of getting accustomed will. of course, be a difficult 
one and will be paid for with numerous sacrifices. Stomachs 
adapted (o fresh meat will not be able to bear carrion and 
many animals will perish from the rotten meat. Bul some 
will survive; the struggle for life will be engaged between the 
worst specimens, and natural selection, which has already 
begun to operate in this direction, will continually preserve 
the stomachs which digest stale food better than the others, 
Under the Influence of this food and promoted by the habits 
and capacities required to find it, a separate variety will be 
formed out of the simplest specimens in species B, and in 
time it will present notable differences with the best speci- 
mens of the basic type. Natural selection will constantly in- 
crease these differences, and It 1s easy to understand why this 
must be so. Between the pure carrion-feeders (excuse the ex- 
pression, It is used In zoology books) and the pure preying 
species there will al the beginning be an intermediary cate- 
gory In the same breed B. These neither one nor the other will 
be most pitiable creatures. They will be less gifted than the 
foremost genluses of the breed and their stomachs will be 
much more exacting than those of the extreme rascals. 
If they go in pursuit of living prey they will be made fools 
of, and hungry fools at that, because the real first-class 
beasts of prey will have managed to anticipate them; If the 
poor wretches cat carrion it will also be with pitiful 
resulls—they will have stomach-ache for a couple of days 
or they may be laid low for ever. So it is clear that one 
way Hes open to preying specles and another, quile different 
one, to carrion-feeders, and the further they depart from one 
anolher, the better It will be for both types. The beast or bird 
of prey has to work with fts brain, its sense nerves and its 
locomotive muscles, the carrlon-feeder mainly with its stomach 
and to a certain extent its scent. Natural sclection will con- 
finue to opernte thus in these two directlons and will con- 
tintally preserve the best specimens of the two variotles; and 
as the very best predatory specimen has (he least resemblance 
of all to the best carrion-feeder, it ls obvious that the distance 
betwoen them will unnoticeably Increase In each generation 
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under the influence of natural selection. The link belween 
these two extreme forms will be, on one side, bad beasts or 
hirds of prey, and on the other, bad carrion-feeders; between 
them there will be no sharp line. But we have already seen 
that these bad forms have a hard fate: natural selection gradu- 
ally turns ayainst them and is accomplished at their expense, 
ie. it will consist in their continual destruction; if these 
neither one nor the other's waver between two clearly defined 
varieties, they will inevitably be wiped out; in order not to 
be annihilated they will have to lunge off to the side, i.e. to 
abandon their colourless intermediary state, find their own 
speciality and change into a new variety. Whoever can do that, 
that is, whoever has the embryo of an original peculiarity, 
will do so; whoever cannot will be crushed between the two 
clearly defined varieties. 

Just as we supposed that breed B was very numerous, we 
may and must admit that its individual specimens will have 
the embrycs of many various capacities; the more individual 
animals there are in a_ species, the more individual 
peculiarities there are, and therefore the more chances that 
there will be peculiarities which will develop in various direc- 
tions under the influence of natural selection. If species B has 
multiplied in country A to the maximum, it has naturally de- 
feated various other species which lived in the same place 
and were its rivals. Victory is on the side of the species which 
has an especially flexible organization and as a result is 
capable of changing to its advantage faster than its rivals. 
Flexibility of structure consists precisely in the fact that 
every new generation presents a great number of slight but 
very varied individual shades. Our supposition that in species 
B there will be embryos of many original abililies is there- 
fore not only nol far-fetched, {1 even expresses the inevitable 
consequence of the main supposition that species B has multi- 
plied to the extreme limit. 

What may these capacities consist in? Many things, indeedl It 
has been noticed, for example, that some of our domestic cats 
engage mainly in mouse catching; others mostly hunt rats; 
olhers again catch young birds and destroy nests; still others 
hunt rabbits and hares; there are even some thal go every night 
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to the marsh and lie in wait for snipe and woodcocks. The cat 
does all these things without any special need, for its masters 
would not let it starve even if it remained quietly at home 
all the time; it does them because it is a feature of every 
animal to desire to exercise its capacities; but when the hunt- 
ing of its prey ceases to be an amusement and becomes 3 
vital business, every existing capacity becomes sharply de- 
fined and is carried to the extreme. In the United States, in 
the mountainous area of Catskill, there are varieties of wolves 
which differ noticeably from each other by their bodily build 
as well as by their special occupations. Those of one variety 
resemble the borzoi and hunt wild animals; others are more 
massive and muscular and go after domestic animals. The 
peculiarities of these two types have been evolved, of course, 
by natural selection, which affected the same species in two 
different directions, selecting in the first case the swiftest and 
in the second case the strongest wolves. It was more con- 
venient for the fast wolf to hunt wild animals, for the chief 
thing was to overtake; not much strength is required 
to cope with a hare or even a fallow-deer, and once it had 
caught its prey the wolf could settle down quietly and have 
its meal, for this took place in the woods or generally in some 
solitary and quiet hide-out. On the other hand, the wolf that 
engaged in hunting domestic animals required strength, not 
to overpower the sheep or the pig, but to carry it off to a 
peaceful shelter. Hence the division into two varieties, for 
natural selection here, as in every other case, favoured ex- 
tremes and annihilated the intermediary shades. 

Peculiarities of the same kind could have appeared in spe- 
cies B. For example, some specimens could have been much 
smaller than their fellows. This circumstance might have 
been useful for them, because being small they could have 
kept alive with a smaller quantity of food. Provided smallness 
of stature had been useful, natural selection could have 
formed a very small variety which, instead of hunting hares 
or fallow-deer could have applied its activity to rats and mice. 
As special qualities are required to hunt this small prey, nat- 
ural selection would have preserved and developed the em- 
bryo of these qualities, so that side by side with the big beasts 
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of prey and carrlon-feeders a separate breed of mousers and 
raiters would lave been formed. Some specimens could have 
been distinguished by special flexibility of limb and prehen- 
sility of bone; these would have climbed trees and eaten birds’ 
eggs, young birds or the honey of wild bees as the bear does 
or even, like the lynx, they could have sat on trees waiting for 
their prey and spring on them from above; again natural 
selection of extreme representatives, and again a new variety 
or perhaps a new species. Then there could have been some 
that swam wilh greater ease than others and preferred to 
live by the water: these would have caught marsh birds or 
frogs, or becoming expert swimmers and divers, fishes, cray- 
fish and molluscs. Again a new species, analogous, for ex- 
ample, to the otter. There could have been specimens which 
could see better at nightfall than in broad daylight. It would 
have been advantageous for them to go out on their pursuits 
when their rivals were asleep. Natural selection would have 
favoured those that go out later, that is, those that had eyes 
best adapted to semi-darkness. Thus a special structure of 
the sight apparatus would have been developed and the night 
preying species would have been evolved. 

If some specimens could become accustomed to carrion, 
others could gradually be reconciled to fruit, grain, roots or 
various other forms of vegetable food. Again a new species. 
I have counted seven species and the reader will naturally 
agree that breed B, thus divided, has at its disposal much 
more food and, consequently, can multiply much more than 
when it was single and undivided. In the vegetable world we 
see exactly the same phenomenon. A whole series of experi- 
ments have shown, for example, that if on one acre we sow 
grass of one sort and on another acre of the same soil grass 
of several widely differing sorts, we get more hay from the 
second than from the first. That is understandable. The body 
of grass (if we may so express it) is evolved from the com- 
ponents of the soil and the gases in the atmosphere. One kind 
of grass takes from the soil mainly one substance, another 
takes a different one. Where a whole acre is sown to the same 
grass, only one substance will be taken out of the soil, but a 
second, a third and a fourth, which other grasses would take 
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out, will remain in it. But where the soil is sown to several 
grasses, several components of the soil will be used and trans- 
formed into grass. 

The reader, of course, clearly sees the resemblance between 
this example and the history of our favourite species B. There, 
too, as long as all fed on the same food there was hunger; 
when they began to feed differently they had the possibility of 
multiplying and prospering. In the acclimatization of animals 
and plants many facts have also been noticed presenting in- 
dividual manifestations of the same principle. At first sight 
it may seem that in any country those animal and vegetable 
forms which are close to the native forms must bear fruit 
particularly well. The process of thought here is the follow- 
ing: if the natives can live there well, newcomers which re- 
quire the same conditions of life should too. Such an argu- 
ment seems fairly reasonable, but all the same I rely on my 
reader not to reason that way. He already knows that the 
struggle for life and the relations between organisms are 
more important than simple climatic influence If a herbivo- 
rous animal enters a country where there are many native her- 
bivorous animals, it has to overcome its rivals or die, and 
it is all the more difficult to overcome them as there are more 
of them and their resemblance with the newcomer is greater. 
If the foreign animal has in its organization a very marked 
advantage over the natives, it therefore differs from them and 
asserts itself in the country precisely owing to this difference. 
But if the incoming species is deprived of this fortunate dis- 
similarity, it will most probably be completely defeated, be- 
cause the natives are usually more numerous than newcom- 
ers, and I have already said what an enormous advantage 
large numbers give a species. But if we let carnivorous beasts 
into a country where there are only herviborous species, we 
will naturally see that the new arrival will soon settle down 
and live on the fat of the land. If we let insectivorous birds 
in where there are plenty of insects and no danger for the 
hirds, the same thing will happen. And finally, if we introduce 
a plant Into a country where there is not a single represen- 
lative of its species, it will fructify provided it does not come 
up against any insuperable difficulties from climate or soil. 
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Two hundred and sixty plunts belonging to 162 different spe- 
cies of which 100 had no native representatives in the United 
States have been acclimatized there. That means that pre- 
cisely those forms were implanted which presented little re- 
semblance with the native flora. 

The general conclusion is that fulness of life and variety 
in form must always be side by side. If the whole of the globe 
were inhabiled by only one animal and one vegetable form, 
no matter how small those animals or plants, there would 
still be fewer organisms on our globe than now, in spite of 
the fact that there are now fairly big organisms. All organ- 
isms tend to multiply infinitely; this tendency is never weak- 
ened and never satisfied completely, because all organisms 
tend to spread over the whole earth and consequently all 
squeeze and restrain one another; but the tendency to develop 
to the extreme can be best satisfied when there is extreme 
development of variety. So the division of forms into new 
ones is a necessary phenomenon in life. When the division 
has started, the extreme forms have preponderance over the 
intermediary ones and tend lo become still more extreme. In 
this way slight and individual peculiarities supply the basis 
for permanent varieties; the varieties, constantly receding 
from one another, change into separate species; the species 
break up and become generic groups; in the generic group the 
extreme species usually develop better than the intermediary 
ones; the inlermediary ones are annihilated; the one generic 
group, as a result of this falling away of the intermediary 
species, changes into two separate groups which together con- 
stitute a family. And this process of branching off goes on 
and on; millions of years, millions of centuries, millions of 
millennia go by; some divisions grow more numerous and 
split up, others weaken and are annihilated; whole families, 
orders and classes imperceptibly disappear and the final re- 
sult is the infinitely varied and sharply defined forms which 
the taxonomists of today are unable to cope with. 

Much here may scem unclear to the reader; but, first, Dar- 
win’s ideas have only begun to penetrate into science and 
have so far not been applied to the explanation of details; 
second, if the reader thinks that an article in a journal can 
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disclose in full for him the “mystery of mysteries" and show 
him the whole of natural science as on the palm of his hand, 
he is seriously mistaken. Provided the reader has so far 
grasped the most substantial features of Darwin's ideas, pro. 
vided his interest in a question which formerly did not even 
exist for him has been aroused, that is amply sufficient for 
the first time. 


. x 
DIFFERENT MODIFICATIONS OF SPECIES 


We have seen in the preceding chapters that all animals 
and all plants are in a constant struggle with one another for 
the means of subsistence. The winners in that struggle are 
the animals and plants in each species which have useful, al- 
though perhaps imperceptible, peculiarities in their organism. 
The victors outlive the defeated of the species and leave be- 
hind them numerous offspring among which those specimens 
which have received to a considerable degree the useful qual- 
ities of the constitution of the parents live a long time and 
greatly multiply. Thus the useful peculiarities of structure are 
preserved in the race, and this process of preservation, we 
have seen, is called natural selection. If all animals and 
plants came into the world exactly similar to their parents, 
that is, if there were no individual variety, then there could 
be no natural selection either, for there would be no useful 
peculiarities, and hence nothing to preserve. Natural selec- 
tion is therefore the direct consequence of the variations which 
appear in every animal and vegetable species. When varia- 
tion of the species Is present, natural selection cither pre- 
serves or discards it, in other words the modified organism 
elther outlives its fellows or dies before them. But in order 
that the modified organism may do the one or the other, It 
must obviously be born with a variation. The variation must 
ulready exist before it is the object of natural selection. What 
causes, then, produce these varlations and according to what 
laws do they take place? Modern science is not yet able to 
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give a complete and satisfactory answer to this question, but 
some facts have been collected and some general conclusions 
can already be dmiwn now, 

Climatic conditions, that 4s, air, light, warmth, humidity, 
bring about modifications in organisms and generally affect 
the vegetable kingdom more than the animal. It has been ob- 
served that many plants which live on the seacoast have 
fleshy leaves; Insects which breed along the coast are distin- 
yuished by a metallic sheen of the wings and body; shells in 
tropical and shallow waters have brighter colours than those 
which keep to decp and cold waters; birds in the interior of 
continents have a more colourful and brilliant plumage than 
those which breed on islands and along the coast. All these 
pecullarities are proper not only to the species which are the 
basic population of those localities, they are even acquired by 
many species that are newcomers; thus, if the observer gradu- 
ally goes from colder to warmer seas or [rom deeper to shal- 
lower waters, he notices that the same species of shells 
gradually gets brighter colours. In exactly the same way 
birds of the same species have a more or less bright plumage 
according to the place they live in, a dry or hot continental 
country or under the grey skies of islands or coastal regions. 
The same thing happens to many plants and insects: nearer 
{o the sea the former get more fleshy leaves, the latter a me- 
tallic sheen, although their species did not have those pecu- 
liarities when living far from the coast. We know that the fur 
of some species is thicker according to the coldness of the 
place they live in. But here natura! selection intervenes, and 
therefore the result cannot be ascribed exclusively to the ef- 
fect of the climate. If, for instance, a pair of bears is forced 
by some event to migrate from a temperate to a cold clime, 
we can by no means affirm that in their new home the she- 
bear will give birth only to cubs with thicker fur than if they 
had been born at the previous place; but the cubs which have 
thicker fur will have the advantage over their thin-coated 
brothers; they will probably live longer, and as natural selec- 
tion will influence all succeeding generations in the same 
way, the progeny of the bears from the Temperate Zone will 
sooner or later acquire the thick fur required by inhabitants 
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A & ek) commmsy. I thie acqzstaltion dems indeed take place, 
we chall he abeotetely onable to say how much influence must 
he eatited dirathy to the climate and hew mach to nafural 
selection, thet is, whether their (ay grew thicker hecause fhe 
thd att had a special effect on the skin and encouraged the 
growth cA hais, of whether it ie becmuse bears were con 
aanily born A thick conted parents who, thanks to their warm 
for, always cutlived thetr fellows who were poorly protected 
agained the cats, The same insuperable difficulty occurs every 
time some madification brings an animal ot a plant the 
slightest degrex of profit. Where there is profit there is m- 
donibtedty infuence natural selection and there Is no means 
A distinguishing tts influence from the direct influence of 
climatic conditions. 

If same organ of an entmal is often used, it develops and 
strengthens; but if tt is inactive It becomes weak and strophies, 
that is, withers through Isck of nutrition. These sequired 
qualities f the organ, 14. its strength or Its wenkness, are 
transmitted by heredily, ond ff the life of the children re- 
sembles that of the parents, this strength or weakness will in- 
crease and be tranemilted in that increased form to the next 
generation, Speaking about domestic animals } pointed out to 
the reader the considerable development of the udder of milch 
cows and the weakness of the wings In domestic ducks. 
Menilar facts ore observed In wild animals, only with the 
inevitable difference that extreme development as well as 
leh of the organa must necessarily be useful in some 
respect to the snimal iteelf, for if not they would be 
annihilated by natural selection and consequently would be 
unable to change into a permanent quality of a separate 
variety os a whole species, Jf the animal is placed In condl- 
iene of Iife in which some organ ceases to be necessary to It, 
it Ip posttively useful for this animal that the unneccssary or- 
Gan whould alroply. Atrophy of a uselevs organ gives the 
animal the possibility of strengthening and Increasing the 
Necessary urgins, 

The reader knows that the whole masa of nutritive sub: 
ttonce that our stomach and intestines derive from whut we 

eat and drink Is constantly used to restoro our organism 
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winch 14 subject to e@ constant process af dissolotion by 
oreathing. perspiration. excretion and verions other secre- 
tine, It iv neeful for the organism that every particle of 
warrishment should bring as nwel profit ss possible, je., it 
shaald be used in the very place where it ls most necessary 
to precisely those organs which contribute more to the gen 
eal welfare of the whole organism. An organ which is con- 
santly inactive is of no substantis) use to the organism, sc 
it te anprofitable to feed such a parasite; ft is expedient for 
the organism either to transfer the quantity of food which 
would he used to feed that useless organ to another place 
of to save that quantity altogether, that is, to cover its inevit- 
able consumption with a smaller mass of nourishment. This 
last circumstance, that is, the possibility of making ends meet 
with a smaller quantity of food, is especially important for 
wild animals which are obliged to fight for every morsel of 
food. The inactive organ atrophies and, as this atrophy is 
useful for the animal, natural selection encourages it and has 
succeeded in many cases in making it a permanent character 
of whole species. 

Thus were evolved species of wild birds which cannot fy, 
eg. ostriches, cassowaries, penguins, small-winged ducks 
(Anas brachyptera), Likewise many dung beetles are either 
completely deprived of the first pair of legs or have these 
limbs only in a rudimentary state, that is, completely underde- 
veloped. Owing to the same cause the eyes of moles and other 
animals which always burrow in the earth have remeined ab- 
solutely undeveloped and are sometimes even covered with 
skin or overgrown with fur; the smaller the eye is and the 
thicker it is protected with skin and hair, the more convenient 
it is for these animals, which never come out into daylight: 
there Is nothing for the mole to look at, for it spends all its 
life In the dark, and big open eyes would often be fouled and 
become inflamed during its daily underground wanderings. 
Disuse has thus weakened the eye and natural selection has 
preserved those moles which suffered least of all from in- 
flammation of the eyes, and as a result of these two causes 
the eye of the mole has reached the rudimentary state in 
which It is todav. In the enormous caves in the Austrian prov- 


ince of Carmthia and the American State of Kentucky there 
are whole species of particular kinds of rats, insects, frogs, 
crayfish and even fishes. for there are underground lakes and 
rivers in these caves. All these animals, belonging to the most 
diverse orders amd classes, resemble one another in the one 
respect that they are all completely blind. Those that lve 
nearest to the entrance of the caves have eyes but cannot see 
anything, while many others living in the interior have no or- 
gans of sight at all, but instead very highly developed whisk. 
ers, feelers and other tactile organs. The climate of Carinthla 
very much resembles that of Kentucky and the caves in both 
countries are the product of chalk formations and are at the 
same depth, so that the conditions of life in both caves are 
perfectly analogous. If we presumed that species of blind 
animals were created to live in deep and dark caves, reason- 
ing logically, we would arrive at the conviction that animals 
created for identical conditions should be identical, or at any 
rate very similar, and that therefore the inhabitants oi the 
American caves should present great similarity with those in 
the European ones. But facts would shatter this conviction. 
Actually it turns out that the American and the European 
blind animals are not at all similar: on the other hand, there 
is a relation between the inhabitants of the caves and the 
seeing animals living in their vicinity, i.e., the underground 
Carinthian animal is similar to the surface Carinthian one 
and the same applies to the Kentucky species. Moreover, there 
are intermediate stages and shades between the inhabitants 
of the pitch-dark underground and those of the well-lighted 
vicinity which correspond perfectly to the transition fram day- 
light to eternal darimess and which by their organization are 
excellently adapted to various degrees of half-light and half- 
dark, 

The existence of these relations and these intermediaries 
clearly points to the process by which both caves came to be 
inhabited. Ordinary animals with normal eye structure and 
tactile organs first approached the opening of the cave and 
built their dwellings in the eternal shade of the overhanging 
rocks, This light shadow may have promoted their multiplica- 
tion by saving them from various beasts of prey; the multi- 
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sed affspring (rom these animals, growing in the shade, ad- 
vanced @ little farther into the iingdom of eternal twilight. 
Getting accustomed to the twilight, new generations advanced 
still farther to where eternal darkness ruled and finally reached 
the extreme depth where it is always darker than it ever 
1s on the surface of the earth on the bleckest al aights. These 
transitions, of course, took place extremely slowly, in each 
new generation there were probably individuals with various 
slight peculiarities im the structure of the eyes; it was more 
convenient for some to remain where they were born, for 
others it was better to go to the opening of the cave where 
it was lighter, others, finally, found it more convenient to go 
deeper into the interior to escape irom more sharp-sighted 
enemles and rivals. Natural selection operated an all these 
settlers, constantly preserving those which were best adapted 
ta the place they lived in, and as the places were lighted in 
very much differing degrees, the eyes of the inhabitants 
atrophied and their tactile organs developed—also in greatly 
varying degrees. Thus, from the perfectly seeing progenitors 
there were evolved, in the course of many thousands of years 
in accordance with the requirements of local conditions, 
somewhat blind, half-blind, blind and finally completely eye- 
less descendants whose tactile organs got better and better 
as they lost their sight. 

If the influence of local conditions, disuse of the organ and 
natural selection, in close connection with each other and al- 
ways aimed in the same direction, can thus change a seeing 
species of animals into a blind and even eyeless one, if they 
can replace the sense of sight by the sense of touch, and if 
finally they can accomplish these metamorphoses on widely 
varying classes of animals—rats, crayfish, fishes, frogs, and 
insects—it seems difficult to me to imagine any possible limit 
to the activity and might of these elements. 

All the variety of organic forms existing an the earth arise 
under the influence of conditions of life and natural selection. 
Sclence today cannot show us how this happened in each in- 
dividual case because our naturalists’ knowledge is so far 
very unsatisfactory. Bul, on the other hand, modern science 
cannot present a single case which ia nat to be explained by 
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the influence of conditions of life and natural selection. If 
one such case were known of at present or if eventually natu. 
ralists’ future research and observations discovered such a 
case, the whole of Darwin's theory would at once be ex- 
ploded in spite of the fact that it gives a completely satis- 
factory explanation for thousands of other cases. Either this 
theory explains the whole history of organic life or it explains 
absolutely nothing and is quite untenable; here there is no 
room for exceptions; if it is proved that there was but one 
leap in nature that will mean that leaps are possible and then 
the whole theory of the gradual variation of species will 
crumble to the ground in an instant. But the force of Dar- 
win's theory is precisely that it has not been possible to this 
day to discover one indubitable leap. Not a single sensible 
naturalist, of course, in spite of all his respect for Darwin, 
will believe in his theory blindly and allow that theory to re- 
strain him during direct observations. The living fact is al- 
ways important in itself and theory is sound only as long as 
it is in complete accord with facts and explains them in a per- 
fectly satisfactory manner and without the slightest forcing. 
Out of the 550 various species of Coleoptera or, simply. 
beetles, inhabiting Madeira, 200 have completely undeveloped 
wings and cannot fly. Of 29 endemic genera, 23 belong to this 
category. On the contrary, Madeira’s Lepidoptera, or butter- 
flies, and flower-feeding beetles have very strong and highly 
developed wings. These two opposite phenomena are evolved 
by identical living conditions and the influence of natural selec- 
tion. Here is how it happened. The winds on the island are very 
strong, especially on the side facing the African coast; it is on 
this side that the majority of beetles which are unable to fly are 
to be found. For many thousands of years the wind constantly 
swept away into the sea the daring Coleoptera which ventured 
to unfold their wings and rise into the air; thus, as Darwin 
says, the future of their race was drowned with them. For the 
beetles that fed on dung, the roots of trees, wood or the grubs 
of other insects, flying was a mere whim, something like tak- 
ing a walk for exercise; some of them may have liked such 
walks, others may have been completely indifferent because 
such walks had nothing to do with the real purpose of life, 
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that is, the search for food, Here natural selection was mani- 
fest in the wind constantly destroying those that flew and 
leaving in peace those that led an exclusively sedentary and 
walking life. The wings which were disused in many thou- 
sands of generations became weak and atrophied and in many 
species the hard cases of the wings merged completely. For 
the flower-feeding butterflies and beetles, on the contrary, fly- 
ing was a necessary condition of life; for them not to fly 
meant giving up eating, for if they had to creep to every 
flower and then down from it and up to another through the 
thick grass, which must have seemed still denser, higher and 
more terrifying to them than an impassable virgin forest full 
of snakes and tigers to man, if, I say, they had had to gu 
through this long process for each flower, they would certainly 
have died of hunger. Hence, whatever the case, whether it was 
dangerous or not to rise into the air, butterflies and flower- 
feeding insects had to fly at all costs; and indeed they did al- 
ways fly and did not give up flying in Madeira. The wind 
carried very many of them into the sea, and perhaps whole 
species died out in that way, and it was not the specimens 
which flew little that could be preserved but, on the contrary, 
those that flew more than the others and whose wings were 
therefore strong and could resist the wind. Beetles that only 
flew rarely and whimsically probably always had weaker 
wings than insects which are constantly in flight out of ne- 
cessity. Therefore the former could and had to lie low while 
the wind blew, but the latter could and also had to fight the 
wind and sometimes overcome it. That is why natural selec- 
tion, operating in both cases by means of the same wind, did 
away with the wings of the former and strengthened those of 
the latter. 


XI 
STRUCTURE AND HABITS : 
The animals that we see every day have for the most part 


so well adapted the structure of their body to their present 
way of life that when we look at them we find it difficult to 
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admit that they gradually adapted themselves to this way of 
life. For instance, we see that the wild duck is always swim. 
ming, that it has webbed feet which are a help in swimming. 
We see that the bat feeds on insects and that between its 
front and hind limbs there is a membrane which allows it to 
fly and therefore to hunt winged prey with particular success. 
We see that the heron seeks its catch in the marshes, that its 
legs are long, thin and spare and not covered with feathers, 
that it is adapted precisely to wading over swampy, silt- 
covered ground. We have always seen very many similar 
things, and people have begun to be struck by the existing 
adaptations from the moment they began to pay attention 
to what goes on around them in the world of animals and 
plants. 

Good-natured naturalists, or rather philosophers of nature 

of the old school, in their simplicity were moved at these 
adaptations and affirmed that nature, with tender solicitude 
for each blade of grass, gave the heron long legs so that it 
could move about in the swamps. What would indeed 
happen if the heron did not have long legs? How would it 
move about in the swamps? The poor thing would be con- 
demned to disappear. It would want to go to the swamps but 
if it entered them it would get bogged down. But solicitous 
nature gave it long legs. Well, there you are, dear little heron, 
live happily! Other naturalists, shrewder than the first, very 
wittily laughed at these considerations and said that all that 
was nonsense: the heron did not get its legs to move about 
in swamps; on the contrary, it feels the urge to go to the 
swamps precisely because its legs, its stomach and its whole 
body are thus built. If its structure were different it would 
feel no urge to go to the swamps and would not live at all as 
it does now, but would have quile different habits, and you 
good-natured philosophers of nature would then admire the 
solicitude of nature for having given the heron just the right 
place to live in. 

If we consider both these kinds of naturalists as represent- 
atives of a philosophical doctrine, we can naturally observe 
substantial differences between the two. According to the for- 
mer it turns out that at first there was only an abstnact urge 
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to go to the swamps and that to this immaterial urge was af- 
fixed the licron, i.e., the corresponding stomach, legs, head 
and beak and everything as it should be. For if we must 
thank nature in the heron's name for its convenient legs, we 
must also thank it for ils wings and the whole of its skeleton 
and for every particle of its body, because it has all been 
chosen to match and it all corresponds to the heron's urge. 
So it turns out that the heron’s urge existed before there were 
any legs, head, wings, stomach or any part of the heron's 
body at all. The others, those who are shrewder, dared to 
assume that, on the contrary, the heron did not get its urge 
to go to the swamps until it had begun to exist, i.e, when 
it already had legs, wings and all the other necessary attri- 
butes. So from the philosophical point of view there is a dif- 
ference, but on the other hand, as naturalists, both opposing 
sides are on the same footing, the shrewd wits being in 
no way superior to the emotional and simple-hearted. 
The shrewd ones say: “Nature gave the heron long 
legs and consequently the heron ... etc. Their opponents 
say: “Nature gave the heron long legs so that the heron 
could ... etc.” So both of them say “nature gave ...” and 
thus the only substantial side of the question is disregarded. 
There were no legs, and suddenly legs appeared, but where 
they came from, how they developed, and why they took this 
and not any other shape—nothing is said about all this. But 
who knows the how, the whence and the wherefore? The 
reader of course knows that “nature gave” and “who knows?" 
are in substance exactly the same thing. This is not hard to 
understand, and nearly all naturalists have long understood 
it, but some considered the question unsolvable, while others 
tried to solve it but could not. 

At the beginning of the present century the French natu- 
ralist Lamarck evolved a complete theory, but in it everything 
was somehow impalpable and unintelligible: on one side was 
the heron, on a second the marsh, on a third the use of the 
limbs and on a fourth the law of progressive development, 
but on all four sides it appeared that the heron had grown 
long legs. Lamarck felt that there was some link between the 
heron, the marsh and the use of the limbs, that here 
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there was some kind of law of development, but he could not 
strip that link down ta ils essentials and explain in detail 
the operation of that law. First of all, as far as endowment 
went he was no peer to Darwin and, secondly, his time was 
not what the present one is. The eighteenth century, the gold- 
en age of great philosophy, the unforgettable dawn of pure 
human self-consciousness, had at the same time great merits 
and its incorrigible and inevitable philosophical weak- 
ness; the deceased loved to settle all kinds of questions from 
above and generally, that is, precisely in the way no ques- 
tion in the study of nature can be solved. That is why the 
Teal mastery of natural science started at the very time when 
the last-born representative of the great philosophy, Hegel, 
was carried to the grave with his system. 

After Lamarck another French naturalist, Etienne Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire, wrote a lot on the influence of the surrounding 
medium (le milieu ambiant), but it was all a kind of presen- 
timent and guessing so that one could say: 

The words aren't bad, he can write, 

but as far as content was concerned the theory turned out 
to be elusive and untenable. The unshakeable sceptics, Baza- 
rovs of the first water, destroyed all these wordy structures 
in the greatest calm with extremely simple questions and ex- 
tremely legitimate demands. “Show, prove,” they said, “ex- 
plain this case, solve such and such a difficulty.” And at 
such simple words theories immediately dissolved into 
thin air. 

There was a fair number of theoretical attempts of this 
kind and they all ended in failure. And it is this series of 
failures that explains to us why Darwin was received rather 
mistrustfully at his first appearance and showered with pre- 
cocious objections from all sides. Darwin first read his mem- 
oir on natural selection in July 1858 at a sitting of the Lin- 
nean Society. 

The most thorough sceptics probably pondered long over 
this memoir and the second-rate Bazarovs at once rushed for- 
ward firmly intending to shatter the new theory and lay it 
low beside all its predecessors. But it turned out that Darwin 
was building his tower not on sand but on rock, so that no 
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devices of the human reasons of the time were able to shake 
it. Publishing his book, or as he puts it, his Abstract, he 
adopted towards objectors a tactic that was so original that 
they had never seen the like and could not have expected it. 
At first he answers an objection, and once he has finished 
with it, he says: “Now wait, you ought to have made this ob- 
jection.” And indeed, with his own hands he raises an ob- 
stacle to himself that is ten times stronger than all the objec- 
tions of others and then he begins to push the obstacle aside 
little by litle, always using the clearest possible arguments 
and putting forward tangible facts; when you look you see no 
obstacle—a smooth road once more lies before the great 
thinker. And yet the thinker, in his ingenuity, confesses on 
every page that his arguments are very arbitrary, but that 
it cannot be helped, for this is but a light Abstract; so 
wait, gentlemen, until the real work is published in all its 
bulk. The facts are all collected, but for the time being they 
cannot be published in the form of a book. It is easy to un- 
derstand that the objectors must have been dumbfounded and 
have laid down their arms long before the terrifying publica- 
lion of the innocent leviathan that was then in Darwin's 
briefcase. 

This defensive part of The Origin of Species includes an 
extraordinary number of most interesting details and con- 
stitutes the best warrant of the firmness of the whole theory. 
I cannot convey the whole substance of this part, for an ar- 
ticle in a journal must keep within reasonable limits, and 
Darwin expounds his subject so briefly that to shorten it still 
more would be to offer the public absolutely incomprehensible 
and consequently very uninteresting puzzles. That is why I 
warn the reader that from now on until the very end of my 
article I will not attempt a strictly systematic exposition and 
will renounce entirely the impossible task of presenting the 
public with a miniature photograph copy of Darwin’s book. | 
will pick out only what is particularly interesting and what I 
am able to present with the greatest detail, clarity and palpa- 
bility. In the first ten chapters the reader has acquired the gen- 
eral idea of the theory of natural selection; now he will see 
its application to the explanation of many individual and 
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diverse phenomena; he will sce a few episodes f 
gle against objections and difficulties; 
justification of his theory in geology, geography, co i 

anatomy and embryology. All these will be nothing Pavatie 
cursory sketches, but I will endeavour not to let light! 
and cursoriness spoil clarity. For truth, Darwin 


warrant, and I think that is enough, Well, here Goes! Noo 


TOM its st; 
finally he wit see the 


LIGHT CURSORY SKETCHES 
WITHOUT SEPARATE HEADINGS 


I 


Darwin's theory maintains that all adaptations of animals 
{o their present manner of life were evolved little by little 
through gradual and imperceptible variations. The aquatic 
animal could change into a land animal, the land animal into 
a flying one, the diurnal into a nocturnal, and so on; and, 
naturally, all these transformations could have taken place 
vice versa. The question is: how could the animal exist in the 
transitional period, when it was not yet fully adapted and 
when its whole organism vacillated between two sets of oc- 
cupations and habits? How, for example, could a carnivorous 
land animal become an aquatic animal? 

This question was asked by the opponents of Darwin's 
theory and Darwin found the answer to it in the phenomena 
of living nature. In North America, for instance, there exists 
an animal, Mustela vison, the family of martens; its toes are 
joined by a membrane for swimming; in its fur, its short 
legs and the shape of its tail it resembles the river otter 
(Lutra vulgaris) which always feeds on crayfish and fish. In 
summer the vison lives the life of an otter, ie, it dives, 
swims and hunts fish, but as in its native land the winter is 
very long, during that season the vison becomes a land marten 
as far as its manner of life goes: it feeds on mice and other small 
land animals in spite of its webbed feet and its diving ability. 
When there is nowhere for it to dive and swim it is forced 
to operate on land and make do with what it finds. If the 
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vison, which is perfectly adapted to life in the water, can all 
the same live on land during the long winter, nothing, ob- 
viously, would prevent it from doing the same if It were not 
so well adapted to swimming and diving. Fishing is now its 
favourite and special occupation and It makes its living from 
it as long as it can swim and dive; but earlier, when the 
adaptation had only just begun to develop, its progenitors 
considered fishing as an accessory and purely subsidiary pur- 
suit. Between the earlier and the present state of the vison 
one can imagine an infinite number of intermediary transi- 
tional stages and whatever phase of that transitional epoch 
we chose to study we would all the same never be faced with 
a lime when the vison was cut off from both water and land, 
and during which, therefore, life would have been impossible 
for it. 

The present vison which divides its life equally between 
land and water, is a living specimen of the transitional state: 
the very fact of its existence is a surprising confirmation of 
the idea (hat transitions are possible. But if transitions are 
possible, this does not mean that all must necessarily be suc- 
cessful. Many transitions in nature end in failure, ie, in the 
complete destruction of the species of animal which is placed 
in the necessity of making some transition. But what is the 
cause of this failure and destruction? Not that the transition 
itself is impossible, not that the animal remains in a state of 
suspense between two elements but that both elements are 
already occupied by fully adapted rivals, that is, by animals 
which have accomplished the transition earlier and more 
quickly than the others. If the vison were squeezed out on both 
sides, from the water and from the land. by very dangerous 
rivals, the vison species would most probably disappear from 
the face of the earth and the fact of its disappearance would 
in no way be a proof against the possibility of transitions. If 1 
go to the garden before you and pick all the apples, there will. 
of course, be none left for you; that does not mean that you are 
incapable of plucking and eating the apples, but only that 1 
did it before you. So it is in the case of the vison and its rivals. 
It is not the properties of the water or the land which hinder 
the transition, nor the properties of the food which the vison 
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has to seek in the water and on the land, but the quantity 
ani quality of vison relatives with which he has to enter into 
rivalry. If there are many of them and they are vigorous, the 
vison is defeated: if they are few and weak the vison will 
win and the transition will be successful. 

But exactly the same thing would occur if there were no 
transition: the law of permanent struggle governs all animals 
and plants at every moment of their existence. The more 
rivals there are, the more intense the struggle is, the stricter 
natural selection is, and the more rapidly breeds disappear, 
superseded by new improved forms. All transilions take place 
in exactly the same way under the influence of the same uni- 
versal law of struggle. What makes the land animal begin 
to feed on frogs or fish? The fact that there is no food on the 
land, ic. the fact that the number of rivals is immeasurably 
great in comparison with the existing quantity of edible ma- 
terial. So the animal goes into the water and practises there, 
and natural selection immediately begins to protect those 
that become more at home in the new element. But when the 
animal stepped into water that did not mean that it thereby 
immediately renounced land. Hunting in the water was only 
incidental and did not acquire independent significance 
for the animal until much later, after many, many gencra- 
tions had passed and had been educated by constant practice 
and expurgated by the continual operation of natural se- 
lection. 

Having answered the objections of his opponents, Darwin, 
as was his habit, said to them: but you would have done bet- 
ter to ask me this: how was the quadruped, which fed on in- 
sects transformed into a bat? That would be much more com- 
plicated. And yet transitional forms can be found there, too, 
although not in the same order of Cheiroptera, or bats, but 
in the family of squirrels, in which the ability to fly, or at 
least to flutter, is developed. The common squirrel is able 
only to jump and in this It is helped by its broad furry tail 
spreading out in the air. The common squirrel is followed by 
breeds which have the rear part of the body broadened and 
the skin not adhering closely to the sides. The broad base 
of the tail and the skinny pouches on the sides give the squir- 
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rel slight support in the air and allow it to make much longer 
wimps than the common squirrel. This broadness of the tail 
nd the pouchy form of the skin are increased in various 
quirrel species in such a gradual way that the common squir- 
rel is linked to the flying squirrel by an uninterrupted chain 
uf intermediary specimens which differ one from another only 
in very negligible peculiarities. The extreme link of this chain 
of squirrels is the Sciuropterus, or winged squirrel. These 
two names show clearly enough what kind of animal it is. 
Hs forepaws are joined to the hind ones and even to the base 
of the tail by a wide membrane covered with fur and formed 
as a result of the looseness of the skin on the sides. At the 
moment of jumping this membrane spreads out and fs turned 
into a parachule which bears the squirrel up in the air and 
allows it to fly from one tree to another an amazing distance 
away. All these breeds of squirrels which are more or less 
able to fly could survive to our time only thanks to the 
circumstance that they live separately in different places 
on the globe. If we could have brought them all together in 
one country the fiercest struggle for food would have set in 
among them and of course predominance would have been on 
the side of the most agile and the swiftest. The winged squir- 
tel, making its amazing leaps, would probably have outdone 
all its rivals and sooner or later would have multiplied to 
such an extent that it would have starved them all to death. 
Moreover, the flying appanatus would have given the winged 
squirrel other advantages which would have influenced the 
outcome of the struggle. It would have been able to escape 
from the various animals of prey better than other squirrels 
and would have been less exposed than they to the danger of 
falling and injuring itself in unsuccessful or badly calculated 
jumps. Its membrane, acting like a parachute, softens any 
fall and for an animal which is constantly climbing and leap- 
ing on the trees, this circumstance can obviously not be neg- 
lected. For all these reasons it may be assumed that the 
winged squirrel alone would have been preserved and have 
reproduced its species, and all other squirrel breeds would have 
disappeared. Then the winged squirrel would have been a liv- 
ing puzzle for us, and we would have had to find the key to it 
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by various suppositions, which would have been very uncon. 
vineing for stubborn sceptics and incorrigible persecutors of 
all theories. 

We find living puzzles of this kind al every step and w- 
must by no means be surprised at their existence, for we know 
that the annihilation of intermediary stages is the generel 
tule in nature, deriving directly from the very principle of 
natural selection, and that the preservation of these stages Is 
possible only in a few cases, in exclusive and hence rare cir- 
cumstances. There is, for example, an animal which is called 
Galeopithecus rufus, and generally classed among the bats. 
But it has recently been found that it should be classified 
among the quadrumanous animals, or apes, and in the lemur 
family. Now it is accordingly called the Galeopithecus or 
flying lemur. Darwin is also of this opinion. The flank-mem- 
brane stretches {from the corner of the jaw to the tail and 
joins the front and hind limbs, but it is covered with hair, 
whereas in genuine bats it is completely hairless. Besides, 
and this is far more important, the membrane does not ex- 
tend to the fingers of the Galeopithecus, it leaves the hands 
and the feet, which have claws, free; with bats, on the con- 
trary, only the hind limbs and the big toe of the forelimbs 
are free and have claws. The other toes of the front limbs are 
not even anything like real fingers; they have no claws, they 
are very elongated and completely included in the flank-mem- 
brane; according to their shape and function they are more 
like the ribs on which the cover of an umbrella is stretched. 
When the bat stretches its front and hind legs and spreads 
out its long fingers, the whole of the flight apparatus unfolds 
and the animal can start its journey in the air, But when 
the limbs are drawn in and the fingers folded the flank-mem- 
brane drapes the whole body like a long wide mantilla. As 
for the Galeopithecus, the membrane spreads out without the 
action of the arms and legs by means of a muscle which Is 
part of the membrane itself. 

There is not a single animal in the whole lemur family, 
with the exception of the Galeopithecus, that can bear itself 
up in the air in any way. No transitional forms at all have 
been preserved, but this proves nothing at all. Perhaps they 
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existed but disappeared. First, the Galeopithecus itself Is 
nothing but a transitional form between real lemurs and 
real bats; this circumstance was shown by the perplexity 
with which naturalists had to shift it from one category 
to the other. Second, unlike the squirrel, the Galeopithecus 
does not live almost all over the globe so that, living in 
a limited area, it could greatly develop its flying ability 
only on condition that all lower intermediary forms were 
constantly annihilated; in the event of the contrary, that Js, 
if the bad and average jumpers had not been destroyed under 
the influence of the constant struggle, the excellent jump- 
ers would have continually mated with them and would have 
spoiled their own breed, And if the breed had been spoiled the 
leapers would never have been able to become fliers. 

To require that the theory of natural selection should in 
every case present us with living specimens of the transi- 
tional stages is to demand its self-annihilation. You will not 
demand of the winnowing-machine that it should leave the 
chaff beside the grain. Then it would not be a winnowing- 
machine, or it would not be working. But natural selection 
is the same as the winnowing-machine; what it preserves 
lives and multiplies, what it rejects dies; and any inter- 
mediary type is always chaff. For even the squirrels which 
form an uninterrupted chain of gradations cannot be called 
intermediary types; every one of them in its native land is 
a victorious, extreme and progressive type which lives on 
from generation to generation only because it does not meet 
more extreme rivals; in comparison with non-indigenous 
types this type can be underdeveloped, but that does not 
mean anything: in its nalive country it is ahead of all others 
and that is its strength and the reason for Its existence. But 
if it is inferior to non-indigenous types, that depends on the 
local conditions of life and the intensity of the local strug- 
gle; natural selection does not operate identically everywhere; 
there are different kinds of winnowing-machines {oo; one sifts 
the grain more strictly, another lets through half the chaff. 
So the transition from the quadruped to the bat is possible 
and cannot even be doubted; the fact that transitional forms 
do not exist not only does not contradict the idea of the 
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theory, on the contrary, It Is even a direct result of its prin. 
ciples. By the way, If somebody wants to think that bats fell 
on to the earth like an aerolite or like big hallstanes, no theory 
af all can, will dure, or may stop him, 


Our conceptions of the habits and customs of animals ate 
extraordinarily confused; it is even difficult to imagine what 
kind of sources the zoological information circulating among 
the mass of educated society is derived from. However sur. 
prising as the supposition may be, | venture all the same toob- 
serve that the kind-hearted La Fontaine's and the venerable 
Krylov's fables exert very great influence on our notion of the 
character of the commonest and best-known birds and ani- 
mals. Indeed, where did we get the idea of the royal majesty 
of the llon or the eagle, of the mental clumsiness of the bear, 
the cunning of the fox, the meekness of sheep and many 
curiosities of animal psychology. If you go te the bottom of 
these ideas you will find Krylov, La Fontaine or some other 
source of equal authority. Of course seving this you will 
smile or even be confused to a certain extent; but with you 
and more than you our enlightened journalists must be con- 
fused for having so long and so senselessly fertilized and 
sown the fields of our minds with their productions. What 
was it that the poor dears had looked al? It has never been 
forbidden to write about dumb animals-—there you cannot 
even plead circumstances as an excuse, Sometimes, perhaps, 
they did write, but nobody knows for whom they wrote, and 
they do not know themselves and very probably never thought 
of It. The Russian public was satisfied to study nature accord- 
ing to Krylov's fables and collections of anecdotes on the in- 
telligence of vats and dogs, and here the Russian journal (1 
mean you, Olechesteenniye Zapiski!) suddenly comes out 
with two articles on the French professor Milne-Edwards not 
having expounded comparative anatomy at all in the wppro- 
priate way. Or suddenly seizes on an article out of Westmin- 
Ster Review and presents it to our readers. It will do all the 
samet What, do the numskulls understand? A man wants of 
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dinary bread, he's hungry, and they say to him, “Won't you 
lave some sellzer and lemon, my angel?” And “my angel” 
frowns and goes on starving, for where can he get some- 
thing to eat? People who study nature by direct observation 
naturally do not believe In the Infallibility of authorities like 
Krylov and La Fontaine, the legends of Reynard or the tales 
of the Scheherazade; but human reason is so orlginal tn Its 
structure that even serlos and sensible people often quite 
unintentionally and unconsclously submit in thetr theoretic 
considerations to the domination of concepts current In so- 
clely, like miusms of reason which gol there God knows when 
and where from and have taken root God knows why and an 
what grounds. How, for example, are we to understand such 
considerations as that of Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire when 
he says dogmatically that @ plant lives, an animal lives and 
perceives, and man lives, perceives and thinks? So it turns 
out that the animal does not think; and it is a scientist of 
European renown, and really deserving of renown by many 
conscientious and serious factual observations, who says such 
a monstrous incongruity, Obviously this Saint-Hilaire cannot 
have made such a discovery by immediate observation: he 
caught it from others, just as people catch anthrax or ty- 
phoid fever. 

Many other naturalists show all sorts of signs of intellec- 
tual infection, sometimes rather light, but sometimes com- 
pletely hopeless. One of the most obstinate miasmatic in- 
juries is the current idea that animals are absolutely unable 
to develop and improve intellectually. Every man of common 
sense, whether he is a scientist or not, will say without the 
slightest hesitation, as though he were pronouncing an axiom 
in mathematics that apes, dogs, cranes, irogs, ants afd every 
other creature lived in exactly the same way five thousand 
years ago as they do today. If you ask: Why, my dear sir, do 
you think so? your “dear sir” will even laugh: just imagine! 
Why? Isn't it as clear as daylight? It is quite obvious. And 
what do you think? Have they a history? Is there a canine 
civilization, a cranes’ progress, a frogs’ revolution? 

When a miasmatic idea resorts to derision its blows be- 
come irresistible because euch derision is accessible to and 
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satisfies everybody. Everybody understands the salt of that 
derision, sympathizes with your witty interlocutor and haw- 
haws al you as at a jackass. But if you, not afraid of ridicule, 
stick to your guns and go on asking: why? and if your inter- 
locutor, besides wit, also has some degree of knowledge, he 
will bring out against you the following arguments which 
will amaze you by their poverty and lack of force. First, the 
Egyptian monuments; second, Aristotle; third, Pliny the 
Elder. Here is what that means: figures of animals carved 
on various Egyptian monuments show them absolutely similar 
to those now existing. Aristotle, a contemporary of Alexan- 
der of Macedon, wroie a natural history which describes 
what many animals looked like and gives some information 
on their mode of existence. Pliny wrote the same kind of work, 
only a much worse one, in the first century after the birth of 
Christ. And that's all. That is the foundation on which our 
firm conviction of the immutability of intellectual abilities in 
the animal world is based. 

But what is this indeed? Not all the animals in the world 
can be depicted on the monuments and the latter cannot give 
the slightest idea of the manner of life of the animals depicted 
nor of their intellectual abilities. That is one thing. A second 
thing is that on these monuments human beings are also re- 
presented, some of them absolutely like the Negroes of today 
and others like Jews. So we must draw the conclusion that 
human beings, too, are immutable. But let us suppose that 
we have reliable knowledge of how a certain Negro race lived 
in the time of some Egyptian Pharaoh Menes or Merid; let us 
suppose that it now lives exactly in the same way as then. 
Will it be nice for us to draw the conclusion that human 
customs’ do not change? And if it is not nice and if one must 
not judge of the whole from the part, that is, of a whole spe- 
cies or stock from a single race, why do we disregard this 
law of logic when it is a question of the animal world, which, 
however, is far more extensive and varied than the human 
tace? 

So the monuments must be disregarded. Anistotle and Pliny 
may at first glance seem imposing authorities because their 
works embrace a large number of animal forms and give 
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some information about their habits and intellectual abilities. 
But as soon as we look into the matter a little more atten- 
tively, we are convinced of the complete unreliability of both 
these sages of classic antiquity. Modern writers, for instance 
Alexander Humboldt in his Cosmos, and the already familiar 
Isidore in the introduction to his General Biology (Histoire 
naturelle générale des régnes organiques) praise Aristotle 
for not believing in the legends about nature which were cur- 
rent in his time among his light-minded countrymen. This 
praise is more destructive than any censure. If one has to 
thank a man for refuting the existence of sirenes, phoenixes 
or pygmies, how can one demand or expect of the same man 
observations careful and assiduous enough to provide reliable 
material for the history of intellectual functions in the animal 
kingdom? It is no use speaking about Pliny, for he can- 
not even be praised for what Aristotle is praised for. The 
naturalists of today spend hours on individual ant-hills and 
repeat the same thing every day for many, very many sum- 
mers, but in spite of all this terrible straining of attention 
they consider themselves as schoolboys in the study of nature 
and admit that at present psychological questions concerning 
the animal world cannot even be formulated as they should 
be. In Aristotle's time the problem was just as enormous and 
confused as now, and yet the great Aristotle never plunged 
into the study of ant-hills; he wrote about politics, logic and 
thetoric, and, by the way, about natural history too; he edu- 
cated Alexander of Macedon and it was he, too, who founded 
-the whole enormous philosophical school of peripatetics. Let us 
assume that he was very great; let him keep his greatness for 
ever; but if we get it into our heads to apply to such an all- 
embracing genius for information on the habits of little 
creatures, our trustfulness will lead us to disappointing re- 
sults. It is also worth while remembering that both America 
and Australia were completely unknown to Aristotle, and that 
India, China, Siberia, nearly the whole of Africa and the 
whole of Northern Europe were known only according to ut- 
terly ridiculous tales. The gaps in the zoological information 
of classic antiquity can be judged of sufficiently by the fact 
that neither the Greeks nor the Romans knew a single species 
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of higher ape, neither the orang-outang, the gibbon, the chim. 
panzee or the gorilla. Finally, it must be realized once for all 
that some five thousand years mean nothing at all in the im. 
measurable ocean of millennia that separate our epoch from 
the birth of organic life on the earth. Suppose you leave for 
a month the woman you love: you have studied all her fea- 
tures, you would notice the slightest change in her, and yet 
when you come back after a month you examine her atten- 
tively and see no change whatsoever. Try, on those grounds, to 
affirm that time does not change man. But in the life of or- 
ganic nature five thousand years probably means less than 
a month in the life of a human being. So historic testimony 
cannot for many reasons give us any material whatsoever by 
which to solve the problem of the progress of intellectual 
abilities in the animal world. Geology is also mute because 
no skeleton can tell us how its owner lived and thought. 
Where should we look for ihe answer? Again in the same 
place, in reflective observation of living nature. Living nature 
in the form in which it exists today gives us many indications 
of the process of development by which it rose to its present 
state. All we need is to look and understand. 


mm 


Let us console the worshippers of Aristotle and scientific 
decency for the first and last time; let us lay aside Darwin's 
shrewdness and concede that progress in frogs and canine 
civilization do not and cannot exist. Let us see what will fol-. 
low. If transitions from one kind of habits to another are com- 
pletely impossible in the animal kingdom; if the boundless 
series of ancestors of every animal always lived exactly in 
the same manner as their descendants today, it follows that 
a certain complex of habits is connected eternally by fatal 
and inevitable ties with a certain structure of the organism. 
But let us go the whole hog. Suppose that the structure of the 
organism is immutable and constant. If there is an indestruct- 
ible connection between the structure of the organism and 
all its habits, then, of course, all animals of the same species 
must have perfectly identical habits from which they cannot 
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deviate by a hair in any way or under any conditions. If you 
only concede that in a moment of severe hunger an animal 
can take in its mouth a piece of food such as its father, 
grandfather and great grandfather did not eat, the whole prin- 
ciple of immutability of habits will be shaken to its very foun- 
dation. If the pressure of a violent necessity can produce the 
slightest deviation in habits, then nobody can guarantee that 
this pressure did not operate on every generation and that a 
multitude of slight deviations did not finally result in a com- 
plete transformation. So that to maintain this obliging princi- 
ple one must firmly hold the view that all swallows of the same 
species today live in the same way as any single swallow, all 
bears as any single bear. all frogs as any single frog, and so 
on, extending this principle, “all as one,” to all separate breeds 
of dumb creatures. Good, we will do so. Besides, animals closely 
related to one another in bodily build must have similar habits. 
This condition is just as necessary to maintain the principle 
which rests wholly on the proposition that habits are an 
inevitable and invariable result of structure. But if the struc- 
ture of the organism constitutes the only cause of habits, one 
cannot admit that similar causes can entail dissimilar con- 
sequences. So that we get two laws: 

I. All animals of the same species live in the same way as 
a single animal. 

Il. Similar species have similar habits. 

These two lawe cannot have a single exception and if such 
an exception is to be found the whole principle of invariable 
habits will prove to be a myth. Let us now look at living 
nature. It alone can settle the quarrel between scientific de- 
cency and Darwin's shrewdness. If no exception is found, we 
shall renounce canine progress for ever. In the event of the 
opposite the great principle will be compelled to surrender 
and admit its absurdity. There is no need for long arguments 
here. Exceptions are legion, both laws fall to pieces. 

Animals of all possible species allow themselves at every 
step eccentricities that differ very much from the usual and 
constant habits of the whole species. The observer will suc- 
ceed in noting such an eccentricity once, but no one can say 
beforehand whether he will be able to observe the same thing 
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a second time, because that eccentricity may not recor til) 

after a long time or may recur immediately or on the stext 
day. Everything depends on how various minor circumstances 

concur in the animal’s everyday life. In the United States, 
the naturalist Hearne, for example, saw a black bear swim- 
ming In a river with its mouth wide open swallowing water 
insects. This lasted several hours, but what reasonable man 
would make up his mind to state that such an occupation is 
characteristic of the bear, that it is in strict conformity with 
its organism and that all the progenitors of that eccentric 
bear always engaged in similar pursuits. The whale persist- 
ently does this and it is very convenient for it to do so; its 
mouth is provided with bristling plates in which insects and 
all sorts of small fry are caught to be eaten up; it has open- 
ings in the top of its head through which it expels the water 
collected in its mouth with the small creatures. It is not out 
of place to note also that the whale feels quite at home dur- 
ing this kind of hunt while the bear in a similar case has to 
go into a strange element after very small and inconvenient 
catches. One can imagine how much water the bear swallows 
during this occupation without the least need or desire to do 
so, how often the water splashes into his nostrils and how 
often the insects he has caught escape from his mouth when 
he spits out the water. Whether he will repeat the swim natu- 
rally depends on whether the first attempt pleases him; but if 
an animal can make an attempt and repeat it in case of suc- 
cess, what about the principle of invariable habits? Various 
birds often do things which are not characteristic of their spe 
cies but ere characteristic of some other species bearing no 
resemblence to them. The flycatcher (Muscicapa) usually 
hops on the trees and feeds on insects; but more than once 
Darwin saw a specimen of this species, Saurophagus sul- 
phuratus, hover in the air like a hawk with outspread 
wings, then make a swift turn and @gain remain poised in 

another place in exactly the same posture. It is very con: 
venient for the hawk, a bird of prey, to seek out thus from 8 

Great height its prey which consists of birds and small ani 
mals; but for the flycatcher, which feeds on insects, such 9 
cannot be at all useful; so the individuals in which 
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Darwin noticed this behaviour were guided by some special 
considerations not closely connected with the usual require- 
ments and habits of the whole species. Darwin also saw on 
casion the Saurophagus sulphuratus stand on the edge of 
water waiting for small fishes and suddenly dash in for 
2m at a favourable moment; and yet the flycatcher is by no 
means adapted to fishing. It therefore adapts itself, and the 
principle again suffers from its lack of modesty. The larger 
mouse (Parus major) also permits itself various incon- 
>istencies: usually it hops from branch to branch on trees and 
jeeds on berries, seeds and insects, but sometimes it climbs 
zlmost like a creeper; sometimes it kills small birds by strik- 
ing them with its beak, completely imitating in this respect 
the bird of prey called the shrike (Lanius) which, however, 
does not resemble it in the least and belongs to a completely 
different family. Sometimes the same law-transgressing tit- 
mouse breaks small nuts by knocking them repeatedly against 
a tree like a nuthatch (Nucifraga), which also belongs to a 
different family. 

Principle, principle! How do you feel, my friend? But all 
these are mere little blossoms, the fruit itself is the fact that 
whole species, closely related to one another, and very similar 
in structure, have persistent habits between which the most 
fervent worshipper of the principle will not find the slightest 
resemblance. The woodpecker (Picus) is wonderfully adapted 
by the whole of its bodily structure to climbing trees and 
pecking out insects with its beak from under the bark and 
catching them with its tongue out of narrow cracks and hol- 
lows. Here is the description of it from the zoology manual: 
“Beak straight and coniform, tongue long, pointed and horny 
on mobile lingual bones and able to protrude quickly out of the 
mouth. Tail with hard feathers used as a support in climb- 
ing.” To this we can add that the bird's feet too are wonder- 
fully adapted by the arrangement of the toes and claws to 
the usual habits of the overwhelming majority of woodpeckers 
who continually climb the trunk and thick branches of trees, 
tap with their beak and pick out various insects with their 
tongue. But among woodpeckers there are ungrateful free- 
thinkers for whom all this kindness of provident nature remains 
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dead capital. One type of woodpecker in North America fends 
exclusively on berries, while another, which has long 
flies after insects and catches them in the air instead of { 
ping them out from the bark. sp 

Aha! the advocate of the principle will say; long wings! jt 
is because they have long wings that they fly after insects, 
To this exclamation we can answer that the advocate of the 
principle is clinging like a drowning man to a straw which 
will give him no support. First, their long wings in no way 
prevent these woodpeckers from climbing trees, and 
ordinary woodpeckers’ wings are not at all short or weak, so 
that it would be quite convenient and easy for them to catch 
insects in flight if local conditions required it. But why has 
precisely the woodpecker, which flies more than others, long- 
er wings? The shrewd Darwin's theory answers that ques- 
tion in a completely satisfactory way, it seems. In this case 
it pronounces but two phrases: “exercise of the organs” and 
“natural selection." The reader must understand that this Is 
quite sufficient. 

The woodpecker Colaptes, which lives in Mexico and is de 
scribed by De Saussure, perverts its natural talents in the 
most unusual way. It scoops out the trunks of very hard- 
wooded trees with its beak and lays up stocks of seeds to 
guarantee itself food. Colaptes is a woodpecker, and so is our 
European Picus; one has a strong beak and so has the other. 
Why, then, does one make itse# a granary while the other 
taps out insects? It is not difficult to answer, but the answer 
will be devastating for the principle of invariable habits. 
Alexander Humboldt was a man and so was Napoleon I. One 
of them had a sound brain and so had the other. Why then 
did one write Casmos while the other contrived the 18th 
Brumaire, had the Duke of Enghien shot, won a couple of 
dozen battles, most obstinately persecuted ideology and fi- 
nally gave himself up like a child, first to the rascal Fouché” 
and then to the English oligarchy? Was it not because cir- 
cumstances differed? The influences which operated on these 
two men, environed them from the very minute of their birth 
and directed each of their steps and each of their thoughts, 
were different and therefore two different characters devel- 
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oped and the general result was two absoluiely dissimilar out- 
comes. The young Bonaparte and the young Humboldt were 
both influenced by the ideas of the century, political events, 
the relations of those events to their countries, their family 
circumstances and their respective financial positions; in a 
word, by an enormous mass of conditions which had nothing 
whatever to do with the interior structure of their brain and 
of their whole organism. If some great anatomist had studied 
in detail the brains of Humboldt and of Napoleon after their 
death, and if it had turned out that their weight, chemical 
composition, the structure of all their corvolutions, the dimen- 
sions of all the interior ventricles, in a word, all the tiniest 
particulars, were absolutely similar, J do not think that any 
sensible man would find this circumstance very surprising, 
in spite of these two talented personalities having spent their 
lives in completely different pursuits. It would even be far 
More surprising if Murat's brain resembled Napoleon's to 
such a considerable extent, or if the skull of Professor Kre- 
ozotov contained exactly such a brain as that of Alexander 
Humboldt. And yet, Murat took part in all Napoleon's cam- 
paigns and was even considered a great cavalry general in 
his time. And Kreozotov, like Humboldt, engaged constantly 
in scientific pursuits. 

Take another example. On the table before us are two 
Tazors: one is a real English one, the other is of Russian 
make, and one of the worst at that. With either of the two 
you can perform any of the most diverse operations—shave 
or cut your throat, cut off a corn, slice a lemon or sharpen 
your pencil. All this can be done with either of the razors 
with almost the same success, because it is hard to imagine 
a razor so bad as to prove useless at the first attempt. If a 
relative of yours uses your English razor.on his throat and 
you use your Russian one for some less bloody purpose, I do 
not think that from these two facts the slightest conclusion 
can be drawn as to the comparative worth of the two instru- 
ments. Both these facts depend on the circumstances in 
which the razors are, and. individual elements of these cir- 
cumstances have definitely nothing to do with the qualily of 
Russian and of English steel or the Russian or the English 
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razor industry. But, of course, no circumstances can adapt 
the razor to a use which is absolutely incompatible with its 
shape or the composition of the material il is made of. If you 
want to write a letter you will never do so with a razor. Even 
if you were desperately in need of boots you would nol for 
anything in the world think of pulling your razor on your 
foot. You can starve in a room full of razors and still you 
will not be able to chew, swallow or digest a single one, The 
same can be said of Napoleon and Humboldt. If Napoleon 
had wanted to lay an egg it is probable that all his genius 
would not Inave helped him to the desired resull, A common 
hen would outdo the great conqueror in this respect. And it 
would have been easier for Humboldt to write another book 
like Cosmos than to weave by his efforts u square inch of 
spider's web or a gramme of wax, In this matter the most 
stupid of spiders or the laziest of working bees would be 
superior to the most talented workers of our century. 
Between a simple and lifeless instrument like a razor and 
the amazingly complicated organ that we call the human 
brain, there is an immense gulf. It can be said thal the whole 
of nature lies in that gulf. However, notwithstanding the im- 
mensity of the difference, at least one common feature can 
be noted between the action of the razor and the activity of 
the brain. Ht is that the result of the activity in both cases 
does not depend wholly and exclusively on the qualities of 
the razor and the brain themselves. The result is a complex 
of two elements: the qualities of the instrument itself and the 
qualities of the surrounding objects, animate and inanimate, 
that the instrument comes in contact with during its activity. 
Every bit of inanimate matter is subject to this general rule 
to the same extent as the human organism. Animal organisms 
are nearer to the organism of man than a piece of inorganic 
substance, and yet the advocates of the principle of invariable 
habits have contrived to imagine that the whole animal world 
is an exclusion to this universal law. They think that once 
the woodpecker has been given the ability to climb and peck, 
it will do so everywhere and always, even if it happens to be 
in a place where there are no trees and very few insects. 
Somehow one even feels awkward and ashamed {o argue 
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against such ideas, and I ask the reader to forgive my long 
digression from the real subject. All | wanted was to show 
how many of our current tdeag are absolutely contrary, not 
only to perceptible facts of living nature, but even to the 
basic laws of sound human thinking. If there can be any 
gradations in absurdities we must admit that the idea of the 
invariability of animal habits is a greater and more shocking 
absurdity than the well-known Russian theory of the three 
whales holding up our planet. 

When we look into the matter we see clearly where sense 
is and where nonsense, Bul our great misfortune is that we 
very rarely come to look Into our ideas and to discard by 
methods of strict criticism the dust and the moths which have 
got into our intellectual baggage and spoiled all the natural 
wealth of our excellent Caucasian brain. The brain is good, 
hut there is a lot of junk in it. To finish off with the history 
of woodpeckers I will tell the reader that in the woodless 
plains of La Plata there is a woodpecker, Colaptes cam- 
pestris, which never climbs trees, for the simple reason thal 
there are none to climb. its beak is not so hard or straight 
as that of the common woodpecker, first, out of lack of use, 
and second, because natural selection has ceased to uphold 
the special qualities of that instrument. In the woodless 
country where there is nothing to peck a hard straight beak 
is of no use to the woodpecker, and for that reason the rigour 
of natural selection has relaxed in this respect. 

Here we can part with invariable habits and their witty 
advocates who base themselves on Egyptian monuments and 
the works of classical sages. It is boring to bother with them 
and I am sure that they have long become insupportable to 
my dear reader, who is either free from all prejudices or at 
least sincerely wishes to get rid of them. In order to deliver 
the final blow to Darwin's opponents it is enough to pro- 
nounce a single word which points to a long series of irref- 
utable facts. That word ts acclimatization of animals. How- 
ever I will not develop on it. 
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IV 


The habits of animals vary with conditions of life, and for 
these conditions to vary there is no need of floods or 
earthquakes. If a species prospers and multiplies, that very 
tranquillity, that very satisfaction will sooner or later lead 
to a change: the species will multiply to such an extent that 
there will appear a disproportion between the quantity of 
food and the number of consumers; many individuals will be 
forced to look for a new kind of food and adapt themselves 
fo new occupations; there is the change for you. As long as 
the seekers of new food have not yel evolved new adaptations 
we will notice the discrepancy between their structure 
and their mode of life. At all events this discrepancy will per- 
sist for a very long time, because all variations in the organic 
world take place with extraordinary slowness and impercep- 
tibly. And the greater or lesser duration of this discrepancy 
will depend on the greater or lesser flexibility of the organ- 
ism, the greater or lesser intensity of the struggle and the 
greater or lesser rigour of natural selection. That is, here, 
as everywhere, the result will be conditioned by the properties 
of the individual and the peculiarities of all surrounding 
circumstances. 

If this argument is correct it must be justified by the facts 
of actual life. If it is correct we have grounds for thinking 
that certain animal species must now provide a living sample 
of a discrepancy between their structure and their character- 
istic habils. Consequently, if we find that such species do exist 
in reality we will have all grounds for saying that our argu- 
ment was constructed correctly. 

Woodpeckers which fly after insects, feed on fruit and live 
in completely woodless plains present a fairly remarkable dis- 
crepancy between structure and habits. But there are still 
more amazing examples. Petrels spend a large part of their 
life in filght, between sky and sea, far from the coast. The 
wings are excellently developed in all this family. And yel 
in the calm gulf of Tierra del Fuego lives a petrel, Pujfinuria 
Berardi, which swims and dives splendidly but extremely 
rarely and apparently reluctantly rises in the air. According 
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ty ils habils it very much resembles the penguin or the grebe. 
that is, birds which are unable to fy and which use their 

i paddles in water and as forelegs on land. The pe- 
of its mode of life have proioundly modified the 
structure of its body, but the real petrel is still easily rec- 
ognized in it. The water ouzel (Cinclus aquaticus) subsists 
by diving for its food, grasping stones with its feet and run- 
ning on the bed of the river propelling itself with its wings. 
Yet this bird belongs to the land family of the thrush, and 
Ly examining its dead body even the aculest observer would 
never suspect its peculiar habits. So the discrepancy is here 
in full force. The webs of goose’s feet are adjusted for swim- 
ming and we are, of course, used to considering the goose as 
a water bird, yet there are some kinds of wild geese which 
rever go into the water allhough they have webbed feet. The 
frigate-bird (Tachypetes aquila) constantly flies over the sea 
very far from the coast and yet hardly ever alights on water. 
Of all naturalists Audubon is the only one who has seen a 
frigate alight on water, and yet all its four toes are webbed. 
But the membrane, which is very well suited for swimming, 
is deeply scooped, showing that the frigate-bird's foot has 
begun to change in conformity with its mode of life. The toes 
of auks and coots are only bordered by a membrane, although 
these are eminently water birds. Here again, discrepancy and 
contradiction. The long legs of the Grallatores are so well 
adapted to walking over swamps that nothing better could 
be desired or demanded; and yet, on the one hand, the water- 
hen, which belongs to this order, generally swims in the 
water instead of walking on the muddy bank, and, on the 
other hand, the landrail, which belongs to the same family as 
the water-hen and is placed beside it in zoology books, also 
scorns the swamps and confines itself to cornfields and high 
grasses with the quail and partridge. 

In all these facts we see that the structure of animals is 
by no means solidly linked with one narrowly defined mode 
of life. Naturally, structure sets certain limits to the activity 
of animals, but these limits leave the animals great latitude 
which can with time be still widened if the imperative neces- 
sity arises and if the surrounding circumstances give the 
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slightest opportunity. The fish, of course, cannot build its 
nest in a tree; the sparrow cannot dig in the soil the burrows 
and galleries that the mole makes; the tiger cannot browse 
grass like the sheep, and the ostrich cannot pursue doves 
like the hawk. Between the fish and the bird, the tiger and 
the sheep, the ostrich and the hawk there are very profound 
structural differences: yet there is no justification for the 
thought that there is any unbridgeable gulf between greatly 
differing organizations across which nature, i.e., the constant 
action of manifold and highly complex circumstances could 
not throw a narrow path or a broad road. In nature even the 
most complete transformations and the most amazing tran- 
sitions are possible, only these transformations and transi- 
tions cannot take place abruptly or suddenly. The whole his- 
tory of organic life consists in the various animal and vege- 
table forms gradually separating and splitting up with every 
millennium into new varieties differing more sharply and 
more profoundly one from another; as a result, different 
phyla, classes and orders are now much farther apart and 
much more profoundly and clearly defined from one another 
than was the case in previous geological epochs. However, 
notwithstanding these profound limits, notwithstanding the 
fact that all intermediary forms are constantly squeezed out 
by extreme representatives of he branches, classes and or- 
ders, we can now indicate the ways by which the most remote 
and unexpected transitions may have taken place; in many 
cases we even come across living forms which stand at the 
parting of the ways like milestones and by the very fact of 
their existence clearly tell us that there was a time when 
these deserted paths were busy main roads and when organic 
life, tending towards its present position, slowly and majes- 
tically went through its boundless development along these 
paths. Thus, two whole orders of animals link the class of 
the Mammalia with the fishes: first, the pinnipeds, i.e., wal- 
Tuses, seals, sea-lions and sea-bears, and second, the ceta- 
ceans, i.e., whales and dolphins. The flying fish is an indica- 
tion of the possibility of a transition from the fish to the bird 
and recalls the terribly far-off times when the whole of our 
planet was covered with water, when the main represent. 
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atives of organic life were molluscs and cartilaginous fishes, 
and when these fishes, the most perfect of living beings of 
{hat time, under the influence of the struggle for life and 
natural selection, began gradually to grow into winged reptiles 
and bird-like animals, or, more exactly, fish-like birds. The Aus- 
tralian Ornithorhynchus stands on the border between mammals 
and birds; the marsupials, some of which, according to their 
teeth, are related to the ruminants (the kangaroo), others to the 
rodents (the Phascolomys), others again to the carnivorous 
animals (the Antechinomys), show us the development in the 
remote past of the profound difference now existing between 
these three sharply defined orders of mammals. 

The entire animal kingdom is divided into two vast phyla: 
the vertebrates and the invertebrates. The distinctions be- 
tween these two are so profound that no comparison what- 
ever may be made between their members; it is impossible 
to say and it would be useless to ask which animal is high- 
est in the chain of creatures, some fish or the bee. The types 
have no point of contact with one another and have developed 
quite separately and independently from one another. These 
two branches of the animal kingdom were defined, in all 
probability, in the remotest antiquity, inaccessible even to 
geology; what forms preceded this division we shall never 
know, although we can naturally presume that there were at 
that time animals resembling to a certain extent the present 
infusoria, if not in size at least in the simplicity of their or- 
ganization. However, although the difference between the ver- 
tebrates and the invertebrates is so profound and so rooted 
in immeasurable antiquity, there are even now forms whiclt 
present a living indication of the former affinity, now com- 
pletely lost, between these two branches. The Amphioxus, or 
lancelet, belongs to the vertebrates and yet it was long consid- 
ered as a mollusc; its lead and body cannot be distinguished: 
that is why, when it was listed in the molluscs it was placed 
below the cephalopods and gasteropods which have a clearly: 
distinct head. Even between the animal and the vegetable: 
kingdoms, which must have separated still earlier from each 
other, there still exist certain intermediate forms which could 
in no way have appeared after the separation had already 
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taken place. Polypi were for a long time consid 

and anly about the miitdle of the fast ventury ee ke plant, 
classed among the animals, notwithstanding that the ea : 
ity of polypi have not yet been proved to Possess an fox. 
system. It is not long since sponges were included we : 
vegetable kingdom and now they have been transferred to 
animal, although there can be no Question of their hayj; 
Nervous system. It is curious to note that these intermedi 
forms, which now occupy the very lowest place in the animal 
kingdom, also occupied one of the lowest Places in the v; : 
table kingdom. They are living survivals of the remote 
when organic life was in the midimentary stage and when 
all embryos and all the progenitors of the Present endlessly 
diverse types were similar to one another and merged to- 
gether in the general chaotic ferment of colourlessness and 
shapelessness. They are miscarriages of organic nature, re 
maining alive in spite of their incompleteness. It is easy to 
understand that miscarriages of even the highest animal are 
less developed in their organization than a completely formed 
animal of a lower category. And that is why it is not difficult 
to understand that such forms as polypi and sponges would 
always hold the last place in the chain of organic beings, no 
matter which kingdom taxonomists place them in. 

I make the whole of this excursion into various realms of 
the organic world in order to express a few notions most 
directly and immediately related to our main subject. Devel- 
oping in different directions from one common source, and 
subject in the diversity of their development to the domina: 
ticn of uniform laws which as yet have been little studied, or- 
ganic nature has preserved, and in all probability will pre- 
serve for ever in all its manifestations that flexibility, varia- 
bility and mutability which brought it to its present luxuriant 
and flourishing diversity. We are not in the least justified in 
thinking that the pike, the tiger, the sparrow, the ostrich and 
generally all contemporary organisms constitute the final 
result to which all development of living nature has been 
directed. A number of facts noted prove to us, on the contrary, 
that in the organic world everything is going on as before 
and that forms divide or for a time remain motionless ac- 
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cording tw the way in which all the remaining forms wiih 
which they must in one way or another struggle for their 
existence act upon them. We do not know whether there are 
in the organic world forms which are absolutely invariable 
and immutable by their very nature; but if such forms do 
exist. at their first encounter with unfavourable circumstances 
they Will inevitably be destroyed, because as 8 result of their 
invariability they will not be able to withstand the changes 
taking place or adapt themselves to new conditions of Ilfe. Very 
many and perhaps even all extinct forms became extinct precise- 
ly because some changing conditions required of them a rapid 
and considerable varlation in their habits and organization 
which was beyond their power. And as the force of things is irre- 
sistible and brooks nu delays, it twisted them until they were 
completely annihilated. If the tiger were faced with the alter- 
native of eating grass or starving it would die, but that by 
no means proves that there is any unbrkigeable gulf be- 
tween carnivorous and herbivorous animals. The transition 
may be possible, but not all uf a sudden. Our domestic cat 
is closely related to the tiger; until it became acquainted 
with man it fed exclusively on meat, but now everybody 
knows that it can be fed on milk and bread. Moleschott, who 
wrote The Doctrine of Food at a time when there was no 
trace of Darwin's theory. says positively in the introduction 
to his book that the intestine in the wild cat is shorter than 
in the domestic variety and this modification, which brings the 
domestic cat closer to herbivorous animals, took place in its 
organism under the influence of vegetable food. The sparrow 
would also have to die if to save its life it was obliged to sét 
about the same underground work as the mole: but here, too, 
there is the possibility of transition and approximation int 
habits. The sparrow eats berries, grain and insects; according 
to circumstances it can feed exclusively on one of these foods 
or on all three simultaneously. Suppose that circumstances 
oblige it to feed on insects; suppose thal there are a great 
number of sparrows; then every insect will become very valu- 
able in their eyes; then the sparrow will eagerly peck at 
worms and attend carefully to providing itself with them; it 
will dig the earth with its claws and in all probability this 
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exercise, in conjunction with the action of natural Selection, 
will strengthen its claws and generally adept these limba 
their new ccenpation. It is quite possible that spa > 
through constantly digging in the soil, wil] considerably | 
the nimbjeness of their movements and the strength of tl 
‘wings, but this, of course, can only happen if these sparrows 
are not hunted by dangerous enemies. If such enemies do 
occur they will continually kill the sluggish sparrows and 
then the nimbleness and capacity to fly, upheld by natural 
selection, will remain permanent characters of the species, 
ladeed, I do not know whether sparrows will ever : 
underground animals, and 1 feel very anxious and awkward 
in formulating such a supposition, but my timidity probably 
rises from lack of firm knowledge and scientific development 
Darwin argues with much greater courage, although it is 
generally the contrary; that is, generally pupils and followers 
exaggerate the ideas of the teacher and sometimes ca: 
them to monstrous extremes. But here the pupil lags behind 
the teacher even in intellectual courage. In connection with 
bears imitating whales, Darwin says that even in such an 
exceptional case, if there are always insects in plenty and if 
in the same area there is no better adapted hunter, he sees no 
impossibility in a distinct breed of bear becoming more an 
more aquatic through natural selection, its mouth increasing 
more and more in size until a creature as monstrous as the 
whale is formed. If Darwin admits that the bear can almost 
change into a whale, then why should my sparrow not change 
into, I don’t say a “mole,” but into an underground, and, of 
course, completely non-flying and not altogether seeing ani- 
mal? Pourquoi pas? But still, 1 do not dare to assert it. It is 
all right for Darwin to show audacity, he knows he will not 
go wrong. But in this respect, considering my strong inclina- 
tion to broad speculation, I do not feel so sure of myself. 
Perhaps my example of the sparrow was an unforiunate 
choice, but I do not insist on it. The question is not the ex- 
ample, but the basic idea, which in any case remains inviol- 
able, The lect is that surrounding circumstances are almighty 
cver the habits of animals, and, through the intermediary of 
their habits, over the structure of their body. When an animal 


al birth receives a certain stock ol capacities and instruments, 
which of these given capacities will it moialy develop in it- 
self, and to what will it adapt iis instruments? This depends 
completely on purely external conditions of lide. The babils 
of animals constitute precisely the application fo the business 
oi life of inborn capacities and instruments; whet that ap- 
plication will be naturally depends en what they will be ap- 
plied to. In all probability very sharp transitions cannot take 
place at present even gradually: lor example, a fish cannot 
change into a bird, a bear into a whale or an ostrich into en 
eagle even in hundreds of thousands of vears; but this is not 
due to any insuperable obstacles in the organization of the 
fish, the bear or the ostrich, but mainly, and even exclusively, 
to the fact that from the first steps in their transition the fish, 
the bear and the ostrich will come up against insuperable 
obstacles on the part of excellently adapted rivals, that is, 
on the part of actual birds, actual whales and actual eagles. 
Hence the progress of the bears, fishes and ostriches will 
probably consist merely in becoming more and more bear, 
fish and ostrich, i, subject to natural selection they will 
constantly develop in their species those special instruments 
and capacities which have so jar brought them viciory over 
their rivals and enemies in the struggle for existence. But 
nobody can say beforehand that this progressive develop- 
ment will constantly consolidate the existence of these species 
and constantly overcome all hostile circumstances capable 
of injuring these species or even of wiping them out completely. 
Neither can anybody guarantee that from the pure type of bear. 
pike or ostrich there will not develop, under the influence of 
circumstances, some lateral offshoot which will lay for itself a 
completely original path for its further development. Finally, it 
may also happen that some externa] conditions will force the 
bear, the ostrich or the fish fo abandon the use of some organ or 
other and thus push them back instead of moving them forward. 
Regressive development is just as possible in nature as pro- 
gressive, provided in the given case it is useful for the species 
in question, that is, provided the intervention of natural selec- 
tion is possible; wingless beetles, blind inhabitants of caves 
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and even the ostrich deprived Patera to By are living 
productions of such regressive development. 

la natere there ls not the slightest tendency {o {deal per 
fection 2nd the direction of development in every single case 
ts determined only by the influence of circumstances of place 
and tiene. Some organs are carried to amazing perfection. for 
instance, the eyes in all higher animals; other organs atrophy 
to utter impotence, for instance, the wings of many birds, 
some species triumph and improve, others regress end others 
egain become extinct: at every step comptex relations bebweea 
organisms hecome entangled in the most inextricable Gordian 
knots and at every step these knots are tied or cut asunder 
occording to circumstances. Hebits, organs, types. all are 
subject to variation, all can be reorganized of destroyed. And 
this eternal, quiel and Impartial breaking up constitutes the 
whole history of organic life. It is very difficult for oy to wo: 
deratand how considerable and complex the results of this 
imperceptible bresking up can be; our reason refuses to be 
lieve, for instance, that the eye of the bird of prey or the 
brain of the European could have been farmed by slow 
changes from some shapcless accumulation of organic cells, 
But the incredulity of aur reason means absolutely nothing. 
The reason of our great-great grandfathers also refused to be- 
lieve thet the sun stands still and that the earth turns round 
{t. Our Intellectual habits are just as mobile and variable os 
all other habits of living organisms, Here is what Darvis 
nays ol the origin of the eye: "To suppuse that the eye, with 
all its Inimitable contrivences for adjusting the focus to dii- 
ferent distances, for admitting different amounts of light, and 
for the correction of spherical and chromatic aberration, 
cond have been formed by natural selection, seems, | freely 
confess, absurd in the highest degree.... Reason tells oe 


as ts ihewise certainly the case; and if such variations should 
be weeful to any entmal erder changing conditions of life, 
Qeve the difficulty of believing thet 2 perfect and comples 
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eve could be formed by natural selection, though insuperable 
by our imagination, should not be considered as subversive 
of the theory.” It does indeed turn out that in living nature 
there is an infmite diversity of sight apparatuses; in the 
branch of vertebrates very few gradations have been noted; 
but, on the other hand. in the invertebrates, in the class of the 
Articulata, i-e., insects, worms, spiders and crayfish, the sight 
organ goes through all phases of development. The scale 
starts with rudimentary eyes, capable only of distinguishing 
light from darkness; ftom this branch off on one side the 
simple eyes. consisting only of a crystalline lens and a cornea. 
arm on the other side compound or faceted eyes. These com- 
pound eyes present such diversity that the naturalist Moller 
found It nevessary to divide them into three main classes and 
seven subdivisions. Finally, these two systems, viz. simple 
and compound eyes, combine together and produce more new 
forms. [t seems difficult to demand more gradation In devel- 
opment and that every grade of development should be more 
palpably marked. The same may be said of the brain. In birds 
it is quite smooth; with mammals It begins to get convolu- 
tions and hollows; It is especially highly developed in the ape; 
in the chimpanzee, the orang-outang end the gorilla ft is 
larger andl more diversified than in the lower spes; in No- 
gtoes more than in the higher apes; in Buropeans more than 
in Negroes, Gradation Is perfectly observed, Besides, if we 
consider the history of man we see in it through an endless 
network of entangled events the very slow improvement of 
the human brain as the special instrument which brings man 
victory In the universal struggle for existence. Engraving its 
imprint on the activity of man in every single goneration and 
every single historic epoch, this Improvement also changes 
the shape of the organ itse# and the size of Its receptacle; 
careful measurements of many skulls have shown that as 2 
general result the votume of this ossecus container greatly 
increased in inhabitants of Paris from the 12th century to the 
19th. If we remember that the 12th century was the century 
of the zenith of feudalism, of the Crusades, papal excommu- 
nications and various other inimitable manifestations of 
human reason. we will naturally agree thet the result of these 
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careful measurements must not surprise us particularly. But 
if the weight and quality of the human brain are improved 
even up to our time we are fully justified in concluding by 
analogy that this process of improvement took place, too, in 
the pre-mythological and prehistorical past. 


v 


In the languages of all educated peoples there are words 
which no man of common sense must ever use except with 
the greatest discretion. It would be still better never to use 
them at all, but unfortunately that is almost impossible. /a- 
tellect, sensation, instinct, talent, genius, temperament, char- 
-acter and various other expressions referring to the psychic 
life of living organisms are all very dangerous and clumsy 
inconvenient words. They hide real facts from view and no- 
body knows for sure what it is that they shield, although 
everybody is always pronouncing them and always trying to 
express or explain something by these unintelligible words. 
The question of the intellectual capacities of all animals below 
man is completely obscured by various unintelligible words, 
which cause much harm, especially as, having heard them so 
much, we have got used to them and imagine that these 
familiar words contain some definite meaning. You can hear 
every minute that a dog loves his master by instinct, the cat 
hunts mice by instinct, the swallow builds its nest by  in- 
stinct, the bee constructs the wax honeycomb by instinct. 
How fine and convenient this is. Everything by instinct. And 
what instinct is, everybody understands; it is, for example, 
when the dog loves its master, when the cat hunts mice, when 
the swallow, etc., that’s what instinct is. Do you understand, 
now, why the dog loves his master, why the cat, etc.? Of 
course, how could I not understand? Do you know Pyotr? 
No. Why, he’s Avdotia’s husband. But I don’t know Avdotial 
Oh Lord! the girl that married Pyotr! Ah yes, now I know 
both Pyotr and Avdotia. Why wasn’t | told it in that way long 
ago! Much obliged to you for teaching me sense! We nearly 
always reason in that way, i.e., we explain an unknown Pyotr 
Ly means of an unknown Avdotia and when during the ex- 
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planation we hear the two unknown names we think we know 
them and the question seems settled. Let my enlightened 
reader form his own opinion of the use of similar ways of 
answering a question for the development of the intellect. I, 
jer my part, will go on to depict a few facts of the activity of 
animals which we explain so well by the word instinct. 

We know that our European cuckoo lays its eggs in another 
bird's nest; the other bird sils on the eggs just as conscien- 
tiously as on its own and when it is hatched the waif gets 
tid of its acquired brothers and sisters, i.e. throws them out 
of the nest at the first opportunity. The same story recurs year 
after year and the cuckoo species continues to prosper thanks 
{o her ingenuity and unceremoniousness. If we suppose that 
this instinct of the cuckoo's arose instantaneously, that sup- 
position alone will throw over the whole theory of slow devel- 
opment, for one leap, however insignificant, will prove the 
possibility of leaps and that possibility is radically incom- 
patible with simple and natural explanations of existing 
phenomena. That is why we must look to living nature for 
the causes of this instinct and the path of gradual variations 
it must have gone through to reach its present state. The 
causes have indeed been found and the path of development 
can be indicated with approximate certainty. The cuckoo does 
not lay eggs every day, but every second or third day; if she 
were to sit on them herself in her own nest the oldest eggs 
would have changed into birds when the youngest were still 
in their original condition. That would be very inconvenient 
in many respects. The hatched birds, by their movements, 
could disturb the development of their younger brothers and 
might even break the shells of the eggs; the young birds need 
food too, but the mother cannot leave the eggs, which must 
be kept constantly warm; thus, all the concern for the feeding 
of the elder children would fall to the father's lot, and it 
seems that all over the animal world males are less success- 
ful in that job than females. But this inconvenience does not 
constitute an insuperable obstacle, and the American cuckoo, 
which does not lay eggs every day either, builds her own 
nest and looks after her offspring herself, in spite of the in- 
convenience. What is more important is that the European 
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cuckoo has to fly away very early to a warmer climate; this 
inconvenience cannot be eliminated and as a result the cuckdo, 
building her own nest, was obliged to leave the majority of 
her offspring in the most helpless condition. So that it is not 
ont of carelessness that she lays her eggs in other birds’ 
nests, but on the contrary, out of love for her children and 
the desire to arrange their fate as favourably as possible. Let 
us now suppose that the ancient ancestor of the present Euro. 
pean cuckoo arranged its affairs in the way the present Amer- 
ican cuckoo does; having hatched her eggs she gets ready to 
fly off to a warmer climate; at that time she feels the need 
to lay an egg and at the same time she sees another bird's 
nest. She cannot even think of hatching this delayed egg: 
she is about to fly away, for it is already getting too cold for 
her or, which comes to the same, the food that she requires 
is getting scarce at this time of the year; so she is faced with 
the alternative of either dropping her egg on the ground or 
laying it in the nest she sees. In this case, the solicitude, nat- 
ural, instinctive or whatever you like to call it, that all 
mothers show for their young, must incline the belated cuckoo 
to lay her last egg carefully in another bird's nest instead of 
quite carelessly dropping it on the ground. It is very likely 
that the abandoned egg will be fortunate and develop better 
than its brothers that the mother herself hatched, for she was 
obliged to worry constantly about food for hungry offspring 
cf different ages. If the waif always has better health and a 
stronger constitution than the other children hatched by the 
same mother, it will usually outlive them and have more off- 
spring than they. Probably these waifs, or at least some of 
them, will receive by inheritance from their mother that in- 
genuity which prompted her to make use of another bind’s 
nest. The cuckoo which has this ingenuity particularly highly 
developed will realize that if she can lay one egg in another 
bird's nest there is no reason for not doing the same with all 
her eggs; she will realize this all the sooner as it will be 
More inconvenient for her to nurse offspring of different ages 
with other eggs still to be hatched; and as this inconvenience 
Is considerable enough, realization will help her out, in all 
Probability, pretty soon. The quick-witted cuckoo will have 
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the advantage over the slow-witted one, because its offspring, 
thanks to the conscientious efforts of various deceived mothers 
of other bird species, will develop and be fed better than those 
af the other who was more assiduous but less sharp-witted. 
But we have already known for a long time that a superior- 
ity, no matter how imperceptible it may be, in the end always 
brings its possessor complete victory in the destructive strug: 
gle for existence. That is why we can say with certainty that 
in a few tens or hundreds of centuries the virtuous type of 
cuckoo will be completely ousted by the practical type. The 
instinct to abandon its eggs may find support in the cir- 
cumstance that the mother who did so was herself reared 
in another nest and therefore considers that nest the natural 
asylum for young cuckoos. Memories of childhood may here 
have some agency. There is a passage in Darwin which ob- 
viously hints at the possibility of such memories: “Analogy 
would lead us to believe that (he young thus reared would be 
apt to follow by inheritance the occasional and aberrant habit 
of their mother and would in turn be apt to lay their eggs in 
other birds’ nests.” 1 underline the words in which I see the 
possibility of a hint, but as this hint is only slight and very 
obscurely expressed I will not insist on my supposition about 
the possibility of cuckoos’ memories. 

However, I do not think we are justified in completely re- 
jecting the existence of these and other manifestations of in- 
tellectual life in the animal world. When we witness in some 
animal a series of acts directed towards a certain aim and 
completely achieving that aim, generally, in our all-embrac- 
ing sagacity, we lightly affirm that the animal does not know 
what precisely that act tends towards, that it operates quite 
unconsciously in the same way as a barrel-organ gives out 
note after note without the slightest ability to follow the 
development of the tune. This comparison of the animal to 
the barrel-organ may be fairly accurate in some cases; per- 
haps it could be applied with the same accuracy to some acts 
of man. Sexual attraction, for instance, tends to the propaga- 
tion of the species; however, the young man in love thinks 
least of all of the parental obligations awaiting him; each act, 
each word, each thought of his constantly tends to this in- 
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evitable outcome, and yet the outcome itself, perhaps, even 
frightens him, as being a considerable increase of worry and 
expenses which he cannot afford. Here man is apparently ¢ 
kind of barrel-organ. But when the young woman, feeling 
that her time is approaching, endeavours to get napkins and 
jackets ready for the child to come, nobody will say that she 
is acting unconsciously, by an impulse unknown to her, Per- 
haps the life of the cuckoo presents us with similar phenom- 
ena, some of them of the barrel-organ type, some not. But 
which phenomenon must be listed in one category, and which 
in the other? This, it seems to me, is an extremely difficult 
question and one which is not always solved. When the young 
virgin cuckoo gives her heart for the first time in her life 
to the male she loves, does she know that the act of love 
will be followed by the laying of an egg? Can we give a def- 
inite answer to this question? And in general, is it possible, 
once and for all to give any answer which would appear 
valid in every individual case of this question? Perhaps one 
cuckoo knows and another does not, according to their ex- 
perience of life. But we see that the American cuckoo, like all 
other birds, builds herself a nest immediately after the nor- 
mal activity of her sexual organs has begun. Does she, in this 
case, act like a barrel-organ or not? What impels her to this 
activity? Either it is pleasant for her to build a nest, i.e., hav- 
ing satisfied her sexual attraction she feels the need to com- 
pose herself, to settle in as comfortable a place as possible 
and therefore tries to surround herself with those con- 
veniences that her cuckoo skill and common sense can pro- 
vide for her; or else she builds her nest with a definite aim, 
ie, she acts as consciously as the young woman who pre- 
pares a cradle and napkins. No third supposition is admis- 
sible. Find at least one example of any animal, in perfect 
health, voluntarily undertaking any labour without any def- 
inite aim which does not afford it the slightest enjoyment at 
the time. But our first supposition proves untenable. If the 
bird felt the need to build a comfortable shelter for herself 
alone, the European cuckoo, being in close affinity to the 
American, would also build herself a nest; we know, on the 
contrary, that she does not do so, but arranges her affairs so 
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that it will be convenient for her future children. This moans 
that the barrel-organ plays La donna e mobile or Marlborough 
s‘en va-t-en guerre according to circumstances, that it appre- 
ciales the circumstances ilself and chooses the piece best 
corresponding to time und place. You will agree that such a 
diplomatic barrel-organ is very much like, let us say, an ex- 
perienced editor who chouses for his books precisely the ar- 
ticles that will please the majority of the reading public at 
the given moment. You will agree, too, that having to do with 
such a well educated barrel-organ we have no reasonable 
justification lightly to affirm that no particular process takes 
place in it or that the process which takes place has nothing 
in common with thinking. It is very easy to pronounce the 
word instinct, but it is nol a long time since we heard the 
story: Pyotr is Avdotia's husband and Avdotia is Pyotr's 
wife. That docs not help matters. 

We have many other questions to ask ourselves in connec- 
tion with the conduct of the cuckoo. If she laid eggs this year, 
will she remember until next year the series of causes and 
consequences which constitute the act of procreation in all its 
complexity and in the various phases of its development? 
This question boils down to another one: is the cuckoo, or 
any bird closely related to her, capable, in general, of ac- 
cumulating in her mind the direct indications of her personal 
experience? If our answer to this question is affirmative we 
thereby finally admit the possibility of birds presenting prog- 
ress in the very widest sense of the word, We admit not 
only progress of the species, which is accomplished over 
thousands of years by means of natural selection, but prog- 
ress of individual specimens, which is accomplished in the 
course of days and months by means of diverse impressions— 
in a word, the progress which is called education and which 
is provided for each of us in our parents’ house, at school 
and in life. But if our answer is negative, then I definitely do 
not know how we shall explain, for instance, the following 
general fact, known to absolutely every hunter with the gun. 
When you go with a gun to a place where a shot has not 
been fired for many years, you can go straight to a bird, stop 
a few steps away from it and take your aim quite openly; the 
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bird will not fy away, it will even look at you with a certain 
curiosity. But if, profiting by the primitive innocence of the 
Lirds, you shoot for two or three weeks in thal place, the 
dirds will become much more wary and you will have ta 
arecp up to them and use all kinds of subtlety. Any peasant 
will then tell you that the birds are afraid, and nothing in 
these simple words will surprise you. And yel, what doves 
zfraid mean? It means they have formed an idea of danger 
which formerly did not exist for them; it means they have 
added new experience to their former stock of experience of 
life. If that is not progress, then I don't know what progress 
ist And if the cuckoo can acquire experience by means of ils 
persunal impressions, can she not also learn something by 
watching old cuckoos? This question we cannot answer in the 
negative. But if there really is such a passing on of experi- 
ence from one generation to another, then in every act of the 
cuckoo we must separate the inborn clement from the element 
of education. 

The same can be said of every act of every other animal. 
As long 25 we are unable to trace the limit between these 
two elements, ail our conceptions of intellectual functions in 
animals will be confused and unsatisfactory. The most strik- 
ing fact we know about the habits of the cuckoo, the instinel 
of abandoning her eggs, ountains for us, or at least for me, 
many obscure sides requiring a considerable amount of 
investigation and observation, For example, does the cuckoo 
lay her eggs in the first nest she finds, or does she show @ 
preference for the nest of a certain species? If there is such a 
preference, in what way {s it expressed? Does the cuckoo 
choose one nest or another according to its shape? Or does 
she lay her eggs in the nest of a bird whose eggs have a 
certain resemblance with cuckoo's eggs? For if the cuckoo 
laid her eggs in, say, the hen’s nest, that would hardly be 
very convenient for the cuckoo's offspring, for the sitter, 
mawithstanding all her good nature, would never be able to 
take a cuckoo’s egg for one of her own. Of course the cuckoo 
canna lay her eggs in the hen’s nest, but even among wild 
birds there are some whose eggs difler considerably [rom the 
auckoo's. Or, finally, does the cuckoo choose the nests of birds 
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which are smaller and weaker and -whose young the intruder 
can therefore eventually throw out of their parents’ home? 
All these questions are highly interesting and if they were 
given a satisfactory answer by direct observation, the intel- 
lectual life of the cuckoo would be greatly clarified for us. 

I give no guarantee that these questions are correctly for- 
mulated, but it seems to me that we must not be confused by 
the circumstance that they apparently presuppose that the 
cuckoo has highly developed intellectual activity. Inherited 
sharpness of wil, personal experience, the influence of older 
birds, and, most important of all, constant control by natural 
selection, which preserves only the most useful instincts—all 
this together can give us the most amazing resulls. Gray* 
and some other observers proved that the European cuckoo 
has not completely lost her maternal tenderness and care for 
her offspring. Darwin does not tell us in what special forms 
these capacities are manifested and how they are conciliated 
with the instinct of abandoning the eggs—untess we consider 
this instinct as a forced variation of maternal love, and as 
my own zoological information is insignificant, there is ab- 
solutely nothing I can say about the motherly affection of the 
cuckoo. 

It may be, and it is even probable, that all the questions to 
which the conduct of this bird has led me have long, long ago 
been raised and answered by naturalists, but our reading public 
knows nothing at all about it, and neither do 1. I have written 
out all the questions that occurred to me not, of course, to be 
of use to natural science—such a claim would be ridiculous 
and stupid in the extreme—but in order to show profanes 
like me what an infinity of details unknown to us there is in 
each of the tiniest facts taking place every minute before our 
eyes, in each of those countless facts which we, in our igno- 
rance, consider as quite simple and unworthy of our highly 
enlightened attention, 


‘ VI 
Like the cuckoo, the female of the American ostrich (Rhea 


americana) \ays eggs not dally, but at intervals of two or 
three days. As a result, several of these birds form a kind of 
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association and together build several nests on the ground; 
then each of the members lays a number of eggs in the first 
nest and when this is full, one of the males is made to sit on 
them. Two or three days later, a second nest fs similarly 
filled, then a third, a fourth and so on until the end of the lay. 
ing period, Apparently this instinct is not yet perfected and 
settled, for many ostriches drop their eggs wherever they 
happen to be, so that Darwin, while hunting, found twenty 
eggs of this species lost and wasted on the plain. It is the 
destruction of these eggs that develops the association 
instinet, The hen that always strews its eggs over the plains 
of South Ainerica will, of course, nol leave any offspring after 
it and will therefore not pass on ils disorderly habit. Those, 
on the other hand, who are more apt to form useful associa- 
tions will rear numerous offspring and the same thing will 
be repeated in this new generation. Thus the number of 
improvident hens will constantly decrease while that of fe- 
males gifted with the instinct of association will constantly 
increase until the tendency to associate becomes a permanent 
character of every ostrich, as has happened with bees and 
ants. 

Some insects behave in exactly the same way as the Euro- 
pean cuckoo. In the bee family there are many parasites who 
always Iny their eggs in the nests of other kinds of bees, and 
this modification of instinct ts also accompanied by modification 
in structure, These parasitic bees have not the apparatus on 
their legs to collect the pollen which self-sufficient bees need 
to rear their larvae when they are hatched. Many wasp breeds 
also have their young reared by others. Tachytes nigra is 
especially remarkable, the parasitic instinct still being in the 
development stage and not yet established. Generally it works 
to rear its young, but when the occasion offers, it steals. This 
insect belongs to the numerous group of wasps which lead a 
solitary life and build a nest in the soil for their larvae; when 
the nest is ready the wasp fills it with a supply of food con- 
sisting of various insects, most of which it comes across by 
chance. It falls on its prey, and availing itself of the first 
instant of fright, seizes its head in ils sharp mandibles; then 
it wounds it under the abdomen with its venomous sting. The 
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venom instantly takes effect, not killing the insect, but com- 
tletely paralyzing it so that {it onnnot stand, crawl or make 
any voluntary movement. The wasp carries its defeated enemy 
to ils burrow and continues similar exploits until it has a 
suflicient slock of paralyzed prey. Then it lays its eggs and 
es lo take any heed of their future. Out of the eggs come 
larvac—small legless worms which immediately set about 
devouring the food store; this is fresh and tender, for the 
paralyzed insects are still alive, being able to live weeks and 
even months in the wasp's nest, They probably feel the larvae 
cating away their body but they cannot offer the slightest 
tesislance to their tiny weak enemy. Thus the wasp’s nest is 
stocked with food consisting of larvae and caterpillars of 
various butterflies, flies, small grasshoppers and sometimes 
bees, spiders and cockroaches, which the wasp defeats alter a 
stubborn and dangerous struggle. Tachyles nigra usually 
proceeds in the same manner, but ii it happens to find a nest 
ady dug out and filled by the Jabour of another wasp, it 
ts eggs there and its larvae devour what was intended 
cf the larvae of the lawful mistress. So this wasp is in the 
transitional stage and Is at present in a state of balance 
between two different sets of habits. In many other wasp 
families the parasitic instinct is definitely established and is 
manifest in a diversity of variations. Some, for instance, the 
Chrusides or golden wasps, secretly lay their eggs in the 
nests of bees or other wasps. Others, for instance, the Ichneu- 
mon fly, puncture the skin of living oaterpillars or even adult 
insects and lay their eggs in their body, so that the larvae of 
this wasp devour the creature alive, the latter moving, 
tunning and flying with them until the uninvited guests put 
an-end to its activity by penetrating too deep into its body. 
Finally, a third example, Hemiteles and Chrysolampus, which 
are very small insects, deal in a much more crafty manner: 
they lay their eggs in a parasite which itself lives under the 
skin of a live insect. Thus the larva of the Bracon wasp feeds 
on the fat of a caterpillar while its own fat is devoured by the 
Hemiteles \arva; likewise the Aphidius larva eats the aphis 
and is itself eaten alive by the Chrysolampus larva. Here it 
must be noted that /Hemiteles and Chrysolampus are never 
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reared in any other way, and as these insects are very numer- 
ous, this three-storey structure of the most original architec- 
ture must be present at every step in nature. The first storey 
is the caterpillar or aphis, the second the Bracon larva or the 
Aphidius, and the third, the Hemiteles or Chrysolampus larva. 

In his Letters of a Russian Traveller, Karamzin tells his 
readers that he once wrote in his diary, “Obliging natuse{” 
and burst into tears of sweet emotion. If Karamzin had ever 
happened to find in nature a three-storey structure of the type 
just described, his emotion would probably not have been so 
sweet and he might have managed to understand that nature 
is not at all so obliging as she might seem to the Russian 
traveller endowed with a2 sensitive heart and a mind rot 
burdened by useful knowledge. However, man’s wit is so 
inexhaustible, his acquaintance with nature so unsatisfactory, 
and remarkable minds, capable of grasping and reflecting on 
the whole complex of accumulated observations, so rare that 
it seems one cannot imagine any idyllic absurdity which would 
net find profound-minded champions even among contem- 
porary European naturalists. Darwin sometimes comes up 
egainst considerations which can stand without fear side by 
side with Karamzin's “obliging nature.” 

“The foregoing remarks,” he writes, “lead me to say a few 
words on the protest lately made by some naturalists against 
the utilitarian doctrine that every detail of structure has been 
produced for the good of its possessor. They believe that many 
structures have been created for the sake of beauty, to delight 
man ... or for the mere sake of variety....” (Alpha Library 
edition, New York, p. 154.) 

The argument of these penetrating naturalists is perfectly 
correct. Bracon introduces dramatic “variety”, into the col- 
ourtess life of the caterpillar, and Hemiteles “delights man” 
with the edifying spectacle of just chastisement. But now let 
us tum again to less philosophical considerations. The 
Chrysides and other wasps which rear their offspring in nests 
el others generally operate with great precaution, creep up tc 
the gest during the absence of the mistress and try to lay their 
egg in such a way thet she will not notice them on her 
Celar. But the bee or wasp to whom the nest belongs also 
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Feevs on the alert and firmly remembers the appearance and 
s of the parasitic species and on every favoureble occa- 
sion disposes of them most severely. As a result there are fre- 

quent dramatic clashes between two philoprogenitive mothers, 
one of whom works for its offspring while the other, also for 
its offspring, chooses theft, often attended with mortal danger. 

“The golden wasp, Hedychrum regium,” says Karl Vogt in 
his Zoological Letters, “lays its eggs in the nest of the com- 
mon wall bee (Osmia muraria). This nest is built in old walls, 
often at a great height, and the builder fills it with a stock 
of honey and pollen. The food which the bee gathers for its 
own larvae is eaten in good time by parasite larvae of the 
golden wasp, provided the latter manages to lay its eggs in 
the nest. One golden wasp examined a wall bee's nest and, 
going back to it, was just about to introduce the rear of its 
bedy into the opening of a cell to lay an egg in it, when 
suddenly the wall bee came flying home with a load of pollen, 
rushed at its enemy with a peculiar hazz and seized the wasp 
in its sharp jaws. The golden wasp, by a habit of its species, 
at once rolled itself into a ball. The bee tried im vain to wound 
it mortally through its hard shell and as its efforts remained 
iutile, it bit off the wasp’s four wings at the very root and then 
threw it to the ground; then the bee examined its nest with 
particular anxiety and, convinced that there were no eggs in 
it. flew out again on its pursuits. The wall bee doubtless pre- 
sumed that by biting off the golden wasp’s wings it had deprived 
it of the possibility of coming back to the nest. But its caleu- 
lation was wrong. As soon as the wall bee bad left its nest, 
the golden wasp, which was lying on the ground, turned over, 
climbed up the wall straight to the nest and laid its egg in 
it.” (Zoologische Briefe, Vol. I, pp. 554 and 555.) 

Caution, craft, fearless steadfastness, the capacity to roll 
itself up in a ball and the parasitic instinct—ell these go 
together and must have developed at one and the same time. 
All these peculiarities of mind and bodily structure are born 
of pressing necessity and made permenent by the continuous 
action of natural selection. Every single individual in such a 
Parasitic species lives only as a result of its mother’s success 
in deceiving some other insect. So it is understandable that 
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only the craftiest of all wasps manage to accommodate thelr 
larvae and that the art of deception must be continually 
improved, because the vigilance of the species to be robbed 
also grows under the influence of natural selection. The golden 
wasp continually improves the wall bee in a way similar to 
that in which Charles XII improved the strategic abilities of 
Peter the Great. Here, as everywhere, progress is the direct 
consequence of struggle and rivalry. 


vo 


The instinct of the cuckoo, the American ostrich and para- 
sitic insects can be considered as very simple in comparison 
with the complex manifestations of intellectual activity in the 
social life of bees and ants. But we have already seen that 
the origin of the most complex and perfect organs is explained 
by the theory of natural selection as satisfactorily as the 
origin of the simplest peculiarities in structure. The eye of the 
animal is far more complex than its leg or tail, and yet the 
eye, the leg, the tail and all other organs have been improved 
gradually, each complication or improvement being useful to 
the being, or rather to the species, in which they were mani- 
fested and made permanent. The whole difference between the 
history of the eye and that of any simpler organ consists in 
the eye having undergone a greater quantity of variations, 
and consequently in its formation having required much long- 
er, that is, a larger number of animal generations. 

The same may be said of instincts; the more enduring, the 
more complex the instinct, the longer it took to form. But no 
matter how complicated an instinct may be, its complexity can 
never be a convincing argument in favour of inexplicable 
leaps and against the theory of slow development. To re- 
Mounce this theory when presented with very complicated 
phenomena of organic life means to renounce generally every 
attempt to explain and understand the origin of these phenom- 
ena, or, in other words, it means to close the road in the 
given direction to any further scientific investigation. When 
you are told that the first ant appeared on the earth with its 
legs, jaws, antennae and instincts, in a word, exactly in the 
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iorm in which its descendants appear to you today, then, of 
course, you are deprived for ever of any hope of knowing 
anything about the way ants came to existence and developed. 
Thus, Darwin's theory is not an attempt against all future 
suveess of science; it opens to the thinker the only natural 
way which in time can lead man’s mind to the most secret 
and inaccessible laboratories of nature; but if we were to de- 
mand of lhis theory that it explain to us now, immediately, 
all that we cannot understand, and that, moreover, it should 
support its explanations with perceptible facts in each single 
case, such demands would only be evidence of the extreme 
childishness of our thinking, which goes on expecting roast 
grouse to fall somehow of themselves into its mouth. When 
it encounters instincts or intellectual capacities in the animal 
world, Darwin's theory is obliged more than anywhere else 
to confine itself to completely general and purely hypothetical 
explanations, not because it is unable to cope with facts, but, 
on the contrary, because only a small number of facts have 
as yet been accumulated, and, further, because there is abso- 
lutely no factual data for the remote past. We can make quite 
a lot of assumptions on the complex instincts having been 
formed in such and such a way and having gone through this 
and that phase, but it is not always possible to show these 
phases in living nature; and we are definitely unable to find 
in the geological relics any hint as to the past existence of 
these phases. We cannot have the slightest conception of the 
intellectual capacities of extinct species; neither can we know 
what were the instincts of now extant species a few thousand 
years before our time; and, finally, it would be completely 
inconsistent to expect living nature to present us at this very 
minute with such an uninterrupted series of related animal 
species that we could trace all the transitional phases in the 
development of all existing instincts, from the simplest to the 
most complex. We have already known for a long time that 
an improved variety ousls and destroys a less perfect one, 
and for the preservation of a species the development of in- 
slinct is just as important as, for example, strong muscles, 
sharp claws or keen eyes. Here, as everywhere else, organic, 
nature goes ahead and in the process of its advance it washes 
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away Its traces. In the development of instinct this washing 
away is far more complete than in the development of the 
organs. In most cases the traces disappear completely and 
then, of course, no Darwin can prove that in such a case there 
has indeed been an advance and that it passed through points 
A, B, C, D and so on. But on the other hand, neither can any 
man fn the world prove that there was no progress. Basing 
himself on this in the question of simple and complex 
instincts, Darwin adopts a strictly defensive position and 
does not seek any new confirmations of his theory. He proves 
that here, as anywhere else, his theory encounters no insuper- 
able or inexplicable obstacles. 


vil 


If you look at a common bee's honeycomb, you will be 
amazed at the regularity and elegance of its architecture, but 
you will be still more amazed when you find out how excel- 
lently this wax structure is adapted to its purpose. 

“We hear from mathematics,” Darwin says, “that bees have 
practically solved a recondite problem, and have made their 
cells of the proper shape to hold the greatest possible amount 
of honey with the least possible consumption of precious 
wax in their construction. It has been remarked that a skilful 
workman, with fitting tools and measures, would find it very 
difficult to make cells of wax of the true form, though this is 
effected by a crowd of bees working in a dark hive” (p. 210). 

In this case the theory of natural selection asks itself the 
question: how did the becs’ building art reach its present per- 
fection? The opponents of all rational explanations wil! imme- 
diately object that the question itself is out of place, because 
there was nothing to reach, and as the bec is now, so she has 
always been, with all her building art in its full perfection. One 
cannot outargue these gentlemen and it is useless to reason 
with them. But now we will examine what conditions are 
necessary {o allow of development in the bees’ building art. 
First of all, it must be noted that by the very essence of 
the matter the theory of natural selection can present no 
factasl proofs whatever in the present case. If we say to the 
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champions of this theory: show us a series of wax combs 
belonging to different geological epochs and showing different 
degrees of perfection in their structure, our demand will be 
quite rightly qualified as illegitimate and unreasonable, and 
in such a case we could be expected to demand that the anti- 
quarian show us a genuine soup or sauce prepared by a cook 
of Lucullus or perhaps Sardanapalus.® If we desire to see 
hundreds of varieties of different living bees which would all 
build their cells in different ways so that the different archi- 
tectures of the cells could show us how the building instinct 
of the bees developed, our desire will be very difficult, and, 
in all probability, impossible to fulfil. At one time human 
beings made their clothes out of leaves of trees, then out of 
animals’ skins, using the tendons of the animals as thread 
and fishbones as needles, but today it would be difficult to 
find such a tailor, not only in Petersburg, but even in Moscow. 
Even if such an artist were born it is probable he would 
not live long, because the heavy competition of more ingen- 
ious colleagues would undermine his trade and make him 
starve. The breeds of incompletely educated or backward bees 
must have constantly experienced the disaster which would 
overcome the prehistoric tailor in our time. It was therefore 
not easy for them to be preserved to our day. But we know 
that natural selection can operate only on those organs and 
instincts the improvement: of which is useful for the species 
in question. Consequently, we must ask: in what respect does 
the regular and elegant architecture of the comb bring real use 
to bees? Well, thank God, we have arrived through all our 
talk at the right thing at last! The champion of the theory 
must find an answer to that question sooner or later, for it is 
hardly possible that bees would have set out to learn and 
develop just to Introduce into nature an element of variety or 
in order tu delight man by the beauty of the shape of the 
hexagonal cells. But here, too, I inserted the words sooner or 
later, because, given the present state of our factual knowl- 
edge, we have not the right to demand of the naturalist an 
immediate answer even to sensible questions. 

That instinct must be useful is clear; but useful in exactly 
what way—that is a thing which remains obscure to this very 
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day in many cases, because there are a great number of ani- 
mals and very few naturalists. For the rest, as regards the 
building instinct of bees we have no need to put off answer- 
ing the question. We know that the wax comb is necessary to 
the bee as a cradle for its young and a larder for storing 
honey. We also know that bees secrete wax out of their organ- 
ism very slowly and in small quantities; in order to secrete 
one pound of wax a hive bee must eat from twelve to fifteen 
pounds of dry sugar; and as instead of dry sugar bees feed on 
the nectar contained in flowers, to secrete a pound of wax they 
must consume considerably more than fifteen pounds of nectar. 
Wax is procured by bees at very great expense, all the more 
so as the bees engaged in producing it must remain in the 
same place for days eating prepared food instead of going out 
for pollen. So that the more wax is used in the construction of 
the cells, the less honey is prepared, and a very considerable 
stock of this food is necessary to feed the bees through the 
winter; if the supply is insufficient the hive will be ruined. It 
is therefore clear that economy in expending wax directly 
decides the question of the bees’ future. Under pain of starva- 
tion the bees were obliged to find a practical solution of the 
recondite geometrical problem mentioned by Darwin, i.e., they 
had to find for their cells a shape in which the least possible 
amount of wax would hold the greatest possible amount of 
honey. The bees probably groped their way slowly for thou- 
sands and thousands of years towards the solution of this vital 
problem; and all the time natural selection, operating here on 
collective entities, gradually preserved only those bee com- 
munities which had some superiority, however small it may 
have been, over the others, Thus the use of the building instinct 
of the bee is proved and consequently the way is found by 
which that instinct, under the influence of natural selection, 
must have progressed towards its present condition. 
Besides this, Darwin’s theory can here put forward in its 
favour explanatory assertions that we are not even really enti- 
(led to demand. There are still insects in which the art of 
building is at different, lower stages of development. 
Humble-bees use their old cocoons to keep honey in—this is 
the lowest stage of architectural technique. Sometimes they 
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add to the cocoons short tubes of wax—second stage. Some- 
times they make separate rounded and very irregular cells of 
wzx—third stage. In Mexico there is an insect called Melipona 
domestica, which is intermediate in structure between the 
hive-bee and the humble-bee. 

“It forms a nearly regular waxen comb of cylindrical 
shells,” Darwin tells us, “in which the young are hatched, and, 
in addition, some large cells of wax for holding honey. These 
latter cells are nearly spherical and of fairly equal sizes, and 
are aggregated into an irregular mass” (p. 211). 

Between the humble-bee and Melipona, on one side, and 
Melipona and the hive-bee, on the other, there are a large 
number of intermediate varieties. Besides, neither the humble- 
bee nor Melipona can in any respect be considered as the di- 
rect progenitors of the hive-bee; they can only be called its 
collateral relatives who have remained behind at lower stages 
of development. In spite of this, the reader will naturally 
agree that the simple instincts of the humble-bee and the more 
complex instincts of Melipona help us to understand the way 
in which the complicated and completely developed architec- 
tural art of the hive-bee could have been formed. Neither the 
Hottentots or the Aleutians can be called the direct ancestors 
of the English of today; yet the mode of life of existing savages 
largely explains to us many details in the remote past of civi- 
lized peoples. But even if some circumstances destroyed the 
whole variety of humble-bees or Meliponas or all savages liv- 
ing on the earth, we would hardly be justified in thinking that 
the bee was always an excellent builder or that the English 
always enjoyed inviolability of their homes. 

Although the humble-bee and Melipona are of great inter- 
est to the naturalist, and the savage to the anthropologist, 
they are in no way ensured against annihilation and may dis- 
appear from the earth at any time as easily as any other spe- 
cies. Their disappearance, apparently, could in no way 
undermine Darwin's theory and would have nothing in 
common with the raising of the question of the instinct of bees 
or the history of the English constitution. 
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All the workers in the bee-hive or the ant-hill are sterile 
females, differing widely from their parents in structure and 
still more in the direction of their instincts and in their mode 
of life. The parents, or generally the males and fertile females, 
do no work at all, but the sterile females, on the contrary, 
work continually and by far exceed the males and fertile fe. 
males of their species in the development of intellectual capac. 
ities and special technical skill. The question is: how can 
these characters of working bees and working ants have 
developed? Not one of these insects is capable of procreating, 
and therefore they cannot pass on by heredity the peculiarities 
of their structure and instinct. All fortunate individual devia- 
tions, all results of exercise and development die with 
each separate individual and cannot become permanent charac- 
ters of the whole species. Every working ant, differing from her 
sisters of the same age by especial skill or strength, naturally 
has an advantage over the other individuals; by virtue of this 
advantage she can outlive them; upon her person, therefore, the 
operation of natural selection is seen. But in any case this op- 
eration will not go beyond her person, for she will die with- 
out offspring, even if she should live to a hundred and be a 
genius of the first magnitude. This longevity and this geniality 
can have no influence on the ant species because the ants of 
the next generation will be born, not of these active and gifled 
individuals, but of ordinary and constantly idle males and fe 
males. It seems that we have here an insuperable difficulty for 
the theory of natural selection; here apparently there can beno 
gradual improvement or purification of the species, for individ- 
ual generations of the species are separated from one another. 
that is, they do not proceed from one another; yet only 
the constant accumulation of slight improvements passed from 
one generation to the next could have explained to us the 
enormous and peculiar development of intellectual capacitix 
that working bees and working ants have attained up to our 
thme. If we are forced to admit that these capacities appeared 
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instantaneously, without any preparation or historical develop- 
ment, then Darwin's theory can consider the game completely 
lost, ior here, apparently, living fact revolts against the theo- 
ry and by its very existence convicts it of unsoundness, 
Darwin admits in his book that for a long time the instincts 
of sexless insects seemed to him to be the refutal and final 
ruin of the theory of natural selection and slow variation. But 
he did not despair of success and, indeed, found the key to the 
puzzle. The working ant cannot have any offspring—there is 
no doubt about that; but that working ant has a father and 
mother which can have very numerous offspring; therefore, 
the working ant will have a large number of brothers and sis- 
ters; the brothers will be capable of procreating, but some of the 
sisters will be sterile, like our working ant, and others will be 
fertile like their mother. If all these brothers and sisters, ler- 
tile and sterile, disperse in different directions as soon as they 
are capable of finding their food without the help of their par- 
ents, a very simple thing will happen. The sterile females 
will die without posterity, the fertile ones will give birth to a 
large number of children; in the second generation the same 
thing will occur—the sterile ones will die, the fertile ones will 
have iamilies. The same thing in the third, the fourth, the 
twentieth generation, until all the sterile females have com- 
pletely disappeared. With every generation the number of 
sterile females will decrease, because natural selection will be 
continually directed against their mothers. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that a female, A, continually bears sterile daughters: 
it is clear that the offspring of this female in the generation 
immediately following will cease altogether and the capacity 
lo give birth exclusively to sterile children definitely cannot, 
by ils very nature, become hereditary. Another female, B, gives 
birth to sterile and to fertile daughters, and a third, C, exclu- 
sively to fertile ones. It is clear that C will have a more numer- 
ous offspring than B. The number of children may be the same 
with both, but the number of grandchildren will already differ, 
and with each new generation the difference will Increase in 
C's favour, provided both B and C pass on their individual 
peculiarities to their fertile offspring. But, conditions being 
equal, a quickly multiplying variety must inevitably oust and 
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destroy one which multiplies slowly. Thus the females which 
resemble their progenitor B, that is, have the capacity to give 
birth sometimes to sterile, sometimes to fertile offspring, are 
annihilated and as a result of this, sterility ceases to exist, 
provided it is not preserved by some artificial means, All this 
will happen in the event of the fertile and sterile brothers and 
sisters dispersing and living independently of one another. But 
in realily matters took a different turn altogether, for in the ant 
species the aptitude to social life appeared many thousands of 
years before the first outlines of mythical legends developed in 
the young human societies. When this aptitude appeared, that 
is, when the young members of the family decided to remain 
with their parents all their life and attend to the satisfaction 
of the common requirements by common efforts, the solitary 
ants must have been eliminated, the struggle and rivalry with 
socictics being in all respects beyond their ability. If it came 
to a fight, they were wounded or killed; if stocks of food had to 
be laid in, ten members of an association helping one another 
got more food, preserved it better and guarded it more success- 
fully against enemies than fifteen individuals working sepa- 
rately; when the young generation had to be nursed and fed, 
the society also displayed its superiority over the dispersed in- 
dividuals. The principle of division of labour and combining of 
strength is felt everywhere where a sociely is formed and col- 
lective labour appears. Who make up the society and who 
work, humans or ants, is absolutely of no importance. The laws 
of labour and the characters of association remain unchanged 
whatever the conditions. When the community instincts of the 
ant were finally rooted, the condition of the sterile female 
underwent a substantial change.* 

It must be noted that in the animal world sterility is often 
combined with the most diverse modifications in structure. 
Darwin says: “We have even slight differences in the horns 


* It may well be that sterility did not exist at all during the perlod 
of solitary lile of ants and that it was born precisely of the struclutt 
of their social life; but I will deal with this later and now | propoun 
the matter in such a way as to bring out in bolder relief the opposition 
hetween the solitary and the community periods of ant history. 
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of different breeds of cattle in relation to an artificially imper- 
fect state of the male sex; for oxen of certain breeds have long- 
er horns than the oxen of other breeds, relatively to the length 
cf the horns in both the bulls and cows of these same breeds” 
(p. 219). We also know that the emasculation of man entails 
modifications in the voice, the growth of the beard, the colour 
of te face and the whole make-up of the character. If sterili- 
ty is not effected by the violent destruction of the sexual parts, 
but by slow and profound influence of the development and 
cducalion of the individual in question, it can naturally be 
expected that the distinction between the sterlle and the fer- 
lile animal will be felt much more than the distinction be- 
tween the bull and the ox or the eunuch and the man. It has 
been noted generally that intense activity of the brain rarely 
goes with intense activity of the sexual system, Men who work 
hard intellectually rarely leave numerous children, and John 
Stuart Mill was zealous in his advice to women to indulge 
more in intellectual thought in order to indulge less in the 
injurious occupation of child-bearing. In the whole animal 
world it may also be noted as a universal phenomenon that 
an animal propagates its kind all the more quickly as its brain 
is less developed. In sterile ants the sexual organs remain for 
the whole of life in the rudimentary condition in which they 
were in the newly hatched larvae. We are therefore justified 
in thinking that. the brain of the sterile female develops to the 
prejudice of the sexual system and that as a result the sterile 
insect always becomes more intelligent than the fertile one 
without any cooperation of natural selection. When social hab- 
its became rooted in ants and bees, this slight intellectual su- 
periority of the sterile individuals acquired considerable impor- 
tance for the welfare of each separate society. 


Tl 


Let us imagine that in some locality there are a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand ant-hills inhabited by male, female and 
sterile specimens, These ant-hills, of course, engage among 
themselves in the same fierce and many-sided struggle as 
single ants waged before the forming of communities. 
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Ant communities attack one another, fight over food, steal 
pupae from one another, and in all these clashes, whether di- 
tect or indirect. i.e. expressed in open fights or in the dull 
struggle for the means of subsistence, in all these clashes, | 
say, Victory is on the side of the strongest ant community just 
as it was formerly on the side of the strongest ant. The van- 
quished ant communities become extinct and the causes of 
their destruction are just as diverse as were formerly the causes 
of the destruction of individual ants. One ant community 
dies from the blows of a neighbouring community which com- 
prises a larger number of vigorous, brave or crafty insects. 
Another is weakened by hunger because its members are in- 
ferior to their neighbours in the capacity to procure food. A 
third is washed away by rain because its members cannot 
build vaulted roofs capable of resisting the dripping of water. 
Ina fourth the number of inhabitants continually decreases be- 
cause of the bad rearing of larvae or because the females are 
too eager to follow the salutary advice of John Stuart Mill. At 
the same time, side by side with these weak, starving and op- 
pressed communities are strong, well-fed communities which 
oppress others. The question is: what is the basis of the differ- 
ence between the former and the latter? Apparently the fact 
that the latter possess stronger muscles and more active 
brains. The welfare of the ant community requires that the 
number of its members should not decrease, that they be able to 
procure a lot of food, that they be able to build for themselves 
a comfortable and reliable dwelling, that they diligently attend 
to their larvae, and, finally, that they always be ready to meet 
and fight off the attacks of their hostile fellow ants and neigh- 
bours. If in the ant community there are too many sterile fe- 
males, the number of ants will decrease, and as a result the 
community will sooner or later die a natural or a violent death. 
If in the ant community there are too few sterile females or 
even none at all, there will be a lack of intellectual powers and 
teclmical skill; as a result the neighbouring ant-hills will get 
the upper hand and in time annihilate the backward commu- 
fiity. Thus natural selection constantly preserves the commu- 
nity which is stricter than its neighbours in maintaining the 
necessary balance between the activity of the brain and that 
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of the reproductive system, {.e., between the number of sterile 
and the number of fertile Inhabitants. But what does the main- 
tenance of this necessary balance depend upon? 

Darwin says it depends on various peculiarities in the bodi- 
ly structure of the fertile individuals. If a female ant gives 
birth to sterile children, the cause naturally lies in some char- 
acter of the organism, this character, like every other, Is sub- 
ject to individual variations, that is, it can be more developed 
in one, less in the other; and some of these variations are use- 
ful to the ant community, some injurious. We do not know what 
this character is or what variations there can be in it, but we 
must not by any means be dismayed or surprised at our lack 
of knowledge. Neither do we know, for example, why one mar- 
ried couple always have boys, another always girls, and a 
third, now boys, now girls. But it would not be intelligent to 
maintain that there is no cause for this, and still less to pro- 
nounce in this case the meaningless word “accident,” express- 
ing something which in reality does not exist anywhere nor 
ever did. It is not difficult to understand that the cause must 
lie in the structure of the parents or in the conditions of their 
life and their mutual relations. 

Eliminating one ant community and preserving another, nat- 
ural selection thereby eliminates injurious variations and pre- 
serves useful ones which have come to light in the structure 
of the fertile individuals. Sooner or later the useful variations 
are made enduring and as a result the fertile females will con- 
stantly give birth to fertile and sterile offspring in the appro- 
priate proportion. Exactly in the same way natural selection 
favours those ant-hills in which are the most intelligent, 
the most active and the most skilful workers. Such ant-hills 
prosper and are distinguished by especial longevity; 
and with these ant-hills are also preserved and made endur- 
ing those sexual peculiarities of the males and females which 
pass on to the sterile offspring intelligence, activity and 
skill. 

Thus natural selection operates, not on those animals which 
possess reason, activity and skill themselves, but on those 
which are the causes of these characters, i.e., on the parents of 
the working insects, and in general on all the fertile inhab- 
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itants of the ant-hill or hive. In this way development and im- 
provement are made possible and even inevitable. 

“Such faith may be placed in the power of selection,” says 
Darwin, “that a breed of cattle always yielding oxen with ex. 
traordinarily long horns, could, it is probable, be formed by 
carefully watching which individual bulls and cows, when 
matched, produced oxen with the longest horns; and yet no one 
ox would ever have propagated its kind.” 

This, I presume, was the case with social insects; slight va- 
riations in structure and instinct, combined with the sterility 
of some members of the community, was useful for that com- 
munity; consequently, the fertile males and females of that 
community promoted and passed on to their fertile offspring 
aptitudes to yield sterile members with such modifications. 
And I presume that this process was repeated until between 
the fertile and sterile females of the same variety there ap- 
peared the amazing distinction that we see in many social in- 
sects. I stress the word social because it contains the whole 
meaning of this phenomenon and the only key to its understand- 
ing. If normal sterility and the development of peculiar in- 
stincts connected with it existed in an animal variety leading 
a solitary form of life, this would be a completely inexplicable 
phenomenon, and one such example would suffice to annihilate 
Darwin's theory. But so far not a single naturalist has noted 
any such phenomenon, and therefore the theory of natural 
selection is inviolable and invincible. 


m 


Now it will not be difficult for us to trace roughly the subse- 
quent development of the ant species. There are many remark- 
able phenomena in the social life of anis and none of them are 
in the least contradictory to the theory of natural selection. 

“... The neuters of several ants,” Darwin says, “differ no! 
only from the fertile females and males, but from each other. 
sometimes to an almost incredible degree, and are thus di- 
vided into two or even three castes. These castes, moreover, do 
not commonly graduate into each other, but are perfectly well 
defined, being as distinct from each other as are any two spe 
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cies of the same genus, or rather as any two genera of (he 
same family. Thus, in Eciton, there are working and soldier 
neuters, with jaws and instincts extraordinarily different; in 
Cryptaverus, the workers of one caste alone carry a wonder- 
ful sort of shield on their heads, the use of which is quite un- 
known: in the Mexican Myrmecocystus, the workers of one 
caste never leave the nest; they are fed by the workers of an- 
other caste, and they have an enormously developed abdomen 
which secretes a sort of honey, supplying the place of that ex- 
creted by the aphides, or the domestic cattle as they may be 
called, which our European ants guard and imprison” (pp. 
220-221). 

These facts present no serious difficulty for the theory of 
natural selection; they only prove that the structure is distin- 
guished by admirable flexibility and variability. The division 
of the workers into castes is easily explained. 

Let us suppose that several communities of Eciton live not 
iar from one another. The action takes place in remote anti- 
quity. Eciton has not yet developed the two castes of workers 
and soldiers, but only one caste of sterile females which are a 
little more intelligent and active than their parents and fertile 
sisters. Then in community A there appears a slight deviation 
in the structure of some sterile females, the result of which is 
that their jaw is stronger and their temperament somewhat 
more perky than in other ants of the same species. These perky 
and strong-jawed ants engage in a fight with the neighbouring 
community B and thanks to their jaws and their bravery carry 
off a decisive victory. Community B is finally ruined; some of 
its members die fighting and are devoured by the victors, the 
rest disperse in the vicinity and die of hunger and various pri- 
vations because they are no longer adapted to the solitary life 
which their forefathers led long ago. The same cruel fate over- 
takes communities C, D and £. Community A triumphs’ and 
flourishes, spreads over the region and constantly gets fat on 
the corpses and pupae of its vanquished foe. But one fine day 
it has a clash with community F, and fo its great surprise suf- 
fers a mighty repulse such as it has never before experienced 
anywhere; it turns out that the females of F have also borne 
brave and strong-jawed progeny who have also displayed their 
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valour on communities G, and K. Thus communittes A and 
F survive and in case of war repel each other with equal sie. 
cess. But the balance between them lasts only until in one of 
{hem there appoars a further development. of bravery and 
strong jaws, The one that outstrips the other in this respect 
will be the winner, The slightest modification in the structure 
of the fighting workers will settle the question which of the 
conquering republics will survive and which must die. The 
struggle can last dozens of years, becatse ant communities, 
like bee communities and human states, continue to exist until 
they are destroyed by a concourse of unfavourable circum. 
stances, Communities A and F multiply and found numerous 
colonies, the old ant-hills becoming too small for the increased 
number of inhabitants. The progeny of the strong-jawed mili- 
tant ants of A and F settle down where B, C, D, E, G, H and K 
formerly lived. These descendants are all strong-jawed and 
militant, but in one of the new communities, which we will call 
Z these heroic characters are particularly developed. Then Z 
wipes out all the colonies of A and F as well as both mother 
towns and, expanding in turn, founds on their ruins its own 
colonies which are still braver and have still stronger jaws. 
After some time the same thing will happen to the posterity 
of community Z. The strongest always wins and thus the 
general level of ant might is constantly raised, because all 
that is below that level is eliminated every minute and every 
day vither by the weapons of the enemy, by hunger or by 
various other causes. As for the heroes, or rather heroines, 
themselves, they cannot pass on their qualities to posterity, 
but they have parents and fertile sisters which live in the same 
ant-hill as they and profit by their victories, prosper and con- 
stantly bring into the world new generations of conquerors. 

Now we still have to explain why and how the worker caste 
has been preserved and developed alongside the soldier caste. 
It is very easy to answer that question. The workers were 
just as necessary for the existence of the community as the 
soldiers for its defence. While the heroes were accomplishing 
feats of bravery, the larvae could have died of hunger and the 
pupae have got soaked in the rain if there had not been in the 
ant-hill any active and diligent individuals to rear the young 
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and protect then aguinst all sort of danger. Suppose that In 
ant community M4 a/f the sterile females are endowed with 
militant aplitudes and the corresponding structure; in 4, on 
the contrary, ald the sterile females belong to the category of 
peaceful workers, while in a third, O, there are both soldiers 
and workers. It is clear (hat the third will outlive its one-sided 
neighbours: M will probably be conquered and tald waste, M 
will grow weak and die because there will be nobody to look af- 
ter (he larvae and pupae, We have seen above how natural sa. 
lection can lead to the result that in each ant community there 
will be exactly as many sterile and as many fertile females as 
the prosperily of the community requires. When this result is 
achieved natural selection will continue its work as before 
and by the same method will assure that some of the 
sterile females are given one structure and others a different 
one, At first the distinction between these two types will be 
very slight, but if it is useful for the community that the difler- 
ence be accentuated it will be gradually increased; those ant 
communities will live longer in which the workers and soldiers 
difler more notably, These two castes may in turn split inte 
new castes and these subdivisions will also be made perma- 
nent, provided they are useful to the ant community in the giv- 
en conditions of time and place. It was in this way that the 
shield on the head of Cryptocerus and the honey-secreting ab- 
domen of Myrmecocystus developed. 


Iv 


Natural selection continually preserves every variation in the 
organism of the working ant. But what causes produce these 
variations? Do they depend entirely on the structure of the 
parents or are they affected by any other influences? | will 
try to answer that question, but | warn the reader that my an- 
swer will take the form of guesses, doubts and suppositions. 

As is the case with bees, so also every female ant lays three 
kinds of eggs—tirst for the future workers, second for the fu- 
ture males, and third for the fertile females. From these eggs 
larvae are hatched and in the first period of their existence the 
worker larvae differ in no way from the fertile female larvae. 
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We do not know whether the larva shows any aptitude to de- 
velop in time into a sterile or fertile insect, but there is reli- 
able information that if this aptitude exists it can be transform. 
ed by education. Here education has enormous significance. 
This is proved by the fact that ants and bees maintain the 
future workers in quite a different way from the future females: 
food, dwelling, care, everything is quite distinct. Bees, which 
are always extremely economic in the use of wax, build for the 
future females or queens from six to ten cells so large that 
more than a hundred times as much wax is used on them as 
on the ordinary worker’s cell. Of course, the bees would not do 
that without need. Moreover, it is known that in case of 
necessity the bees may develop for themselves a new queen 
out of a larva that was at first intended to be a worker. 

“If, by mischance,” says Karl Vogt, “the old queen is still 
living when the young queens begin to emerge from the pupae, 
she kills them without mercy and the workers will offer no re- 
sistance. But as at that time the old queen is no longer capable 
of laying eggs, the hive disperses after her death, or else the 
workers make themselves a new queen, that is, they transfer a 
worker larva which is not more than three days old to a queen 
cell and feed it with queen's food; in these conditions its sexual 
parts develop, whereas on ordinary worker regimen they remain 
in the rudimentary stage.” (Zoologische Briefe, Vol. I, p. 684). 

The ant community never suffers from a shortage of fertile 
females and therefore the ants have no need to develop a fe- 
male from a worker larva. But, on the other hand, it fairly 
often happens that a fertile female works at building the cells, 
and this circumstance proves that there is not such an enor- 
mous distance between the instincts of the fertile females and 
those of the sterile ones as could be supposed from the usual 
way of living of both types. 

“The foundation of new ant communities,” says Vogt, “takes 
place in the following manner: on an August afternoon, huge 
swarms of winged males and females leave the ant-hill and 
mate in the air. The males die immediately after mating; a 
large number of the females are caught by the workers and 
carried back into the ant-hills, where they lay eggs mainly in 
the spring of the following year. The fertilized females that 
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have not been caught by the workers first of all break off their 
wings, which are only loosely attached to their body, and then 
build a gallery in the earth with adjoining rooms in which 
they lay eggs for workers. As soon as these workers develop, 
they begin to help their mother in her work, spend the winter 
with her and from the spring they carry on with the house- 
hold, while the mother, like a queen bee, engages exclusively 
in laying eggs, observing thereby the same order, i.e., she lays 
first worker eggs, then male ones, and finally female ones.” 
(Ibid., pp. 686-87.) 

Thus it turns out that education can make a queen bee out 
of a worker larva and thal circumstances of life may for a time 
turn the idle female ant into a zealous worker. Birth, education 
and circumstances of life—these are the three elements that 
create the structure and the whole character of the adult insect. 
But to decide what exactly is given to the egg by the mother and 
what is given as a result of the education of the larva—that is 
a problem which it is for the present beyond the powers of nat- 
uralists to solve. Darwin is apparently inclined to think that 
the influence of the mother is very considerable, that is, nearly 
all the characters and peculiarities of the future insect are con- 
tained in the egg and are in it at the moment the egg is parted 
from the mother’s body. Darwin's inclination to this opinion 
is manifest in the fact that when he speaks of the instincts and 
structure of sterile insects, he continually bases himself on the 
sexual system of the parents and leaves the rearing of the larva 
completely aside, Without contradicting the ideas of the great 
naturalist I wish to draw the attention of the reader to the 
side of the matter which Darwin pushed into the background. 

The sexual parts of the larva, according to Karl Vogt, “are 
in a completely rudimentary state and consist mainly of the 
internal organs which produce the sperm or ovule but these 
organs are extremely small and difficult to find.” (/bid., p. 551.) 
“During the pupal period,” he says further, “mainly the sexual 
organs develop from the fat of the larva, so that most insects 
are capable of fertilization immediately on coming out of the 
cocoon” (p. 552). 

“The vermiform larvae of moths, flies, beetles, etc.," says 
Darwin, “resemble each other much more closely than do the 
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mature insects; but in the case of larvae, the embryos are 
active, and have been adapted for special lines-of life" (p. 471). 
“From such special adaptation, the similarity of the larvae or 
active embryos of allied animals is sometimes much obscured" 
(p. 472). 

From these two passages we see that Darwin considers lar- 
vae as the active embryo of the insect. that is, an embryo liv- 
ing an independent life and developing freely, outside the moth- 
er. But Darwin says that the experiments of Geoffroy St. Hi- 
laire prove that unnatural conditions influencing the embryo 
produce monstrosities and no sharp line can be drawn between 
deviations and monstrosities. Now, dear reader, try to draw 
a general conclusion from these extracts. /n the larvae, the re- 
productory elements are in the rudimentary stage, so that the 
question whether they will develop or remain for ever underde- 
veloped is one which is decided during the life of the larva 
and not at the moment when the female lays the egg. The sex- 
ual parts of the insect develop from the fat of the larva, while 
the larva is still in the pupal stage: so that in order that these 
parts should develop, a certain quantity of fat is necessary and 
that fat is necessarily derived by the larva from its food, and 
the larva is usually very gluttonous precisely because it must 
accumulate material for its future variations, But if the larve 
is meagrely ied it will naturally accumulate nothing at all and 
there will be nothing for the sexual parts to develop from. In 
animals living a solitary life the larva always eats as much as 
it wishes, but with social animals the larva is kept shut up and 
is fed by adult insects, guided in this by their own considera- 
tions. In this circumstance we may see one of the causes why 
sterility constantly appears only among social insects. If the 
larca is an active embryo, and if unnatural conditions influenc- 
ing the embryo produce monstrosities or deviations, then it 
seems to me that it is difficult to doubt that the rearing of larvae 
can produce extensive and profound variations in the structur: 
of the future insect. Finally, remember how bees develop their 
New queen out of a worker larva and then you will probably 
not find it too audacious of me to presume that sterility in work- 
ing bees and working ants is a purely artificial phenomenon. 
developed by the structure of their social life and constantly 
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maintained by the education which the old insects give \be 
immense majority of new-born larvae. The followers of Malthus 
wish that in human society too the workers should be sterile to 
a certain extent, and this circumstance shows that social life, 
attaining a certain degree of development, usually comes up 
against the fatal question: what must be done with the excess 
ai the population? Ants and bees have answered that question 
by finding means of persistently decreasing the reproductory 
capacity of an enormous majority of their species. Ants and 
bees are excusable because they have no steam engines, chemi- 
cal analysis or rational agronomics, and above al) no great 
thinkers like Newton, Liebig or Darwin. Human beings could 
find another answer to the question—but then there are a lot of 
things they could do. Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvaitl... 


v 


The operation of natural selection is not in the least restrict- 
ed by my supposition about the artificial origin of sterility. In 
any case natural selection destroys or preserves the whole ant 
community, parents and educators, so that no matter whom 
the bodily structure of the progeny depends upon, parents or 
educators, the cause of this structure will all the same be de- 
stroyed or preserved according to whether the structure is use- 
ful or injurious to the cammunity. The theory of natural selec- 
tion therefore remains completely secure, but my supposition 
has another interest for us. 

There really is progress in the organic world. It is a fact 
which cannot be doubted. But does that progress take place 
completely independent of the will and consciousness of indi- 
vidual animals, or, on the contrary, do the conscious efforts 
of some animals promote the variations which their species 
undergoes? This question will probably seem very strange to 
the reader, yet it rises quite naturally in our minds when we 
examine the life of higher insects like the bee and the ant. The 
reader will all the same laugh and be quite unwilling to believe 
that an ant could consciously contribute to the progress of its 
species; but I think that in this case the reader is mistaken. If 
the sterility of the working insects and their division into va- 
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rious castes is produced exclusively by various peculiarities in 
the structure of the fertile females, the variations, or the prog- 
ress, of the ant species take place completely independent of 
the will and consciousness of the ants themselves, But if, on 
the contrary, sterility and the castes are more or less the re- 
sult of education, progress is then controlled by the ants them- 
selves, in other words, the ants themselves make their progress. 
If the destiny of the larvae depends on the educators, if the 
educators can effect considerable variations in the constitution 
of the future insect, if it depends on them to turn the develop- 
ment of the larva in this or that direction, to make out of it a 
fertile female or a soldier, a simple worker or a milch cow 
(Myrmecocystus), the future welfare of the ant community nat- 
urally depends entirely and at every minute on the adult pop- 
ulation. In this case the intelligence and the experience of the 
working ant do not die with it. All that it received from nature, 
all that it acquired through education, all that was transmitted 
to it by the older ants, all that it has seen and experienced in 
its own life is applied to the education of the larva. is then 
transmitted to the young ant and becomes the permanent mo- 
tive element in the progress of the species. Every generation 
accumulates its stock of experience. every individual contri- 
butes its mite to this stock and all this is added to the general 
capital and produces an enduring increment in the intellectual 
and material wealth of the community and the species. The 
reader may laugh or be angry. He is persuaded that I have let 
myself be carried away by my fancy and that the critical capac- 
ities of my mind have ceased to follow the movement of my 
pen, He will wish to remind me that after all it is ants I am 
talking about, not human beings, but I myself bear that firmly 
in mind and keep an attentive eye on the pranks of my frivo- 
lous (oh, even too frivolous) pen. But what is it, my dear 
reader. that disconcerts you? You probably think that the ant 
éannot have individual thoughts, that it is incapable of accumu- 
lating a stock of personal experience and that it is unable te 
share its perceptions, considerations and memories with its 
fellows. Of course the ant is a small, uncomely animal. One 
feels awkward about attributing various higher capacities and 
iuneiiaps to it. And yet, dear reader, try all the same to get 
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over your confusion and read the following simple story by 
Karl Vogt—a man who Is by no means inclined to fancy or 
anotion. 

“One of my friends,” he says, “observed the following. Ants 
were eating the cherries from one of his trees. In order to 
drive them away he painted a ring about an inch wide round 
the trunk with thick tobacco soot which he collected specially 
for the purpose from a pipe. Swarming in great numbers up the 
tree, the ants turned back when they reached the sticky, smell- 
ing ring. Those that were on the tree and wanted to go down 
did not dare to go over the ring, they climbed up again and 
dropped from the branches on to the ground. Soon the tree 
was free of its visitors. But after a while the ants swarmed up 
the trunk in great numbers. Each one had a piece of soil in its 
jaw and they started very carefully to lay one piece after the 
cther on the tobacco soot so tha€ little by liltle a real paved 
toad was built, which they made fast and widened with the 
greatest care. Then, when they had made a strip half an inch 
wide, the ant column was able to climb up the tree in complet2 
safety and in a short time the tree was again covered with 
crowds of devastators.” (Zoologische Briefe, Vol. 1, p. 555.) 

Ii animals persistently operate by instinct, and if all instincts 
are only mechanical habits acquired by each animal at birth 
by inheritance from their progenitors, then we must presume 
that all ants which visit cherry-trees have by inheritance the 
habit of seizing a piece of soil in their jaws as soon as they 
see or smell some filth on the tree. An objection to this keen 
assumption could be that hundreds and thousands of ant gen- 
erations could live in the world without meeting a sticky 
ting of tobacco soot on a single tree; but ii we have decided 
to explain everything by hereditary habits we must not be dis- 
concerted by this objection. We will say that this instinct exist- 
ed in thousands of generations of ants, but was never mani- 
fested, and then, when Vogt's friend did the ants a bad turn, 
that latent instinct immediately developed. We will get the 
answer that in that way every ant must drag along with it mil- 
lions and millions of latent instincts, because for every single 
case there must be in this ambulant chemist’s shop a special 
ready-made medicine. But that does not dismay us in the 
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least: let them have millions of instincts! Instinct is something 
imponderable and therefore such a burden will not exceed the 
ant’s strength. But if my reader is not brave enough to over- 
come all obstacles with such considerations, he will necessa- 
rily have to admit that individual thoughts arise in ants, and 
that from one individual they are transmitted to {he mass ani 
are executed by the cambined efforts of all the ants who have 
mastered the new idea. And in fact it is difficult to presume 
that the same thought occurred al the same time to all the ants 
encountering the tobacco soot and that without any agreement 
among themselves they all immediately ran for pieces of soil. 
It seems to me that here only two suppositions are admissible: 
either some particularly intelligent ant thought of the trick at 
the very minute it encountered the obstacle, or it remembered 
a similar episode in its life and put its experience into prac- 
tice, applying it to local circumstances. In both cases the in- 
dividual reason or individual experience enriched the ant com- 
munity with new knowledge or a new idea, and it seems to me 
it would be very unjust to call that progress involuntary and 
unconscious. But if only we admit that the ant can imagine 
something and communicate its thought to its fellows, then 
we are absolutely obliged to renounce our absurd prejudiced 
ideas on the mechanical nature of the perfectly appropriate 
actions accomplished by ants and other animals for the good 
of the community and the preservation of the species. When. 
having discarded our prejudice, we examine some of the phe- 
nomena of the social life of ants, the wonderful meaning of these 
phenomena will open before us and then we will understand 
that conscious progress and purely historic development are 
the inalienable possession of all higher species in the animal 
kingdom, All that is needed is to see in each phenomenon what 
is really contained in it and not what has been put into our 
poor heads by the good-natured directors of our happy child- 
hood and our trustful youth. 


VI 


In special cells in the ant-hills of the Mexican Myrmecocys- 
tus there are working ants with fat abdomens which secrete 
for Uke use of the community a sweet juice similar to honey. The 
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specially developed abdomen of this caste, like all the organs 
of all kinds of animals, was not produced all of a sudden; it 
was evolved gradually by means of slow variations which took 
place in the organism of the common Myrmecocystus. How 
and hy what cause the first embryo of this variation appeared 
we do not know, because the causes and laws generally of all 
variations have as yet been hardly investigated. When the use- 
ful variation appeared, the operation of natural selection began 
and the ordinary story that the reader already knows by heart 
took place. But it seems to me that besides natural selection 
another element operates here—to be precise, the conscious in- 
fluence of the working ants themselves on the structure of the 
larvae they were rearing. The larva as an “active embryo" 
has extraordinary flexibility of structure, and the working ants 
attending to the education of the progeny as the most impor- 
tant business of their lives have probably carried to an amaz- 
ing degree of perfection the ability to make use of that flexi- 
bility. They can probably distinguish all the tiniest individual 
peculiarities in the organization of the larvae; they know how 
to develop those peculiarities or to put a stop to their develop- 
ment; they know all the details of the influence of temperature 
and location; and in every individual case they make use of 
all this knowledge, which must certainly have been accumu: 
lated in them over thousands of years, with an intensity of at- 
tention that not a single pedagogue of vainglorious humanily 
could boast of. That is why, when the embryo of the honey- 
secreting abdomen appeared in the ant communities, the work- 
ers put all their knowledge and all their endeavour into play 
in order to develop that useful peculiarity to the extreme. Nat- 
ural selection also did its job, but there is no justification for 
attributing to it alone the whole of the result obtained. Honey- 
secreting abdomens are not an extreme necessity for ant com- 
munities, so that here natural selection could not display par- 
ticular rigour. Most of the ant breeds have no excessively de- 
veloped abdomen which secrets honey-like juice, and yet they 
all live very comfortably and use their aphides or grass lice, 
which can in all justice be called the milch cows of the ants. 
When we see that man has submitted this or that animal 10 
his mastery we say that this submission has been effected by 
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the power of human intelligence. If we discard our prejudice 
we shall be obliged to pronounce the same verdict when we 
see that the ant has submitted the aphis to its mastery. And 
the reader can sce from the following extracts from Karl Vogt 
and from Darwin that this submission does indced exist. 

“True aphides,” Karl Vogt writes, “have two straight tubes 
at the rear of their body through which sweet juice is excreted 
which ants consume with great avidity. Each ant community 
has in some way its area of trees, shrubs and grass with col- 
onies of aphides on the trunks and leaves. The ants very zeal- 
ously tend these dairy cattle and sometimes even move 
them from place to place. The ants can be seen caressing the 
milch cattle, lightly stroking and tapping them with their an- 
tennae until the honey-like juice is excreted from the tubes and 
avidly swallowed by the ants.” (Zoologische Briefe, Vol. I, 
pp. 568-69.) 

On page 685 of the same book the relations between aphides 
and ants are described in greater detail: “In summer, the work- 
ing bees procure food not only for themselves, but for the lar- 
vae, the females and the males, who do practically nothing. 
They jeed them with all kinds of organic matter, but mainly 

with sweet vegetable juices which they get from the aphides.... 
Ants are most careful in tending the aphides, they transfer 
them from dry branches and shoots to fresher ones or green 
leaves and caress them with their antennae until they secrete 
the honey-like juice. Most ant breeds build covered passages, 
rea] artificial roads from their nests to the trees and bushes 
on which are their colonies of milch cattle; others even bring 
into their nests aphides which feed on the roots of plants and 
these aphides winter in the ant-hill.” 

Here are the personal observations of another naturalist, 
showing that aphides can be called domesticated animals as 
far as ants are concerned, “I removed all the ants from a group 
of about a dozen aphides on a dock-plant, and prevented their 
allendance during several hours. After the interval, | felt sure 
that the aphides would want to excrete. I watched them for 
sume time through a lens, but not one excreted; I then tickled 
and stroked them with a hair in the same manner, as well as 
T could, as the ants do with their antennae; but not one excret- 
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ed. Aflerwards | allowed an ant to visit them, and it imme- 
diately seemed, by its eager way of running about, to be well 
aware whaf a rich flock it had discovered; it then began to 
play with its antennae on the abdomen first of one aphis and 
then of another; and each, as soon as it felt the antennae, im- 
mediately lifted up its abdomen and excreted a limpid drop of 
sweet juice, which was eagerly devoured by the ant. Even the 
quite young aphides behaved in this manner, showing that the 
action was instinctive, and not the result of experience. ... But 
as the excretion is extremely viscid, it is no doubt a convenience 
to the aphides to have it removed; therefore probably they do 
not excrete solely for the good of the ants.” (The Origin of 
Species, Vol. 1, pp. 198-99.) 

To this we may add that it is in general very useful for the 
aphides to be under the protection of the ants, and thal, pre- 
cisely for this reason, young aphides, by a hereditary instinct, 
are as trusting towards their patrons as, for instance, a pup 
or a calf to man. 

If we compare the habits of the Myrmecocystus breed with 
those of other ants which have subjected aphides, we will see 
that these talented insects (the ants, not the aphides) can take 
circumstances into consideration. Wherever there was a useful 
variation within the breed, the ants have carried it to its ex- 
treme and derived all sorts of good from it for their commu- 
nity. Where there was no such variation, the ants have organ- 
ized their affairs otherwise and provided themselves with the 
comforts of life by their own inventiveness, From whal Vogt 
reports it can be concluded that the ants manage their cattle- 
breeding in a far more rational way than any Kirghizians or 
Lapps whose cattle—horses in the case of the former and 
reindeer in the case of the latter—winter in the open and feed 
on whatever they can get. This cattle-breeding of the ants de- 
veloped, of course, as gradually and consistently as all other 
branches of their community life; and probably the experience 
and understanding of separate individuals, which have grad- 
ually penetrated into the consciousness of the masses and 
become a persistent! habit, are the only basis of the present 
mastery of ants over aphides. One or another of the ants had 
to discover that the aphis produces sweet juice: then thal dis- 
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covery had to be spread and the conclusion drawn from it. 
Progress took place quite consciously, and if you do not agree 
that it did you will have to assume that nature itself, when it 
created the ant, put in its brain the notion of the aphis and its 
juice. In that case why not say that it was nature itself which 
placed the notion of spring and winter corn in the head of the 
peasant? 


vo 


Eciton and many other ant larvae condemned to sterility by 
nature or education develop in two distinct directions: some 
become fighting amazons, other solicitous and diligent house- 
keepers. If one of these castes were to develop to the detriment 
of the other, i.e. if there were too many workers or too many 
soldiers, this would jeopardize the welfare of the community; 
in the first case, the ant community would be threatened by 
enemies from outside, in the second, the household workers 
and educators of the offspring would decline. If this lack of 
balance between the castes appeared on a considerable scale 
it could definitely ruin the whole community or species. It is 
probable that many ant communities and even whole varieties 
of ants have perished as a result of such conditions. But nat- 
uralists know two species in which this balance has been com- 
pletely disturbed and which nevertheless go on existing and 
multiplying; their social life is based on a purely artificial in- 
stitution which played an important role in the history of hu- 
manity. These two species have become exclusively fighters, 
and have acquired slaves on whom fall a considerable propor- 
tion of the household and rearing cares. In these two breeds 
there are two different degrees of slavery. The blood-red 
ants (Formica sanguinea) have enslaved black ants, but the 
masters work with the slaves. The red ant (Formica rufescens) 
has ‘enslaved the brown ant, and the masters do absolutely 
nothing, they have even lost the ability to eat without their 
slaves. All these facts have been proved by direct experiments 
and the most careful observations by Pierre Huber, Smith, 
Darwin, and other first-class naturalists. The sterile red ant 
femates have no other occupation than war, destroying other 
ant-hills and capturing slaves. 
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“The sterile individuals in the blood-red and brown ant 
species to be found in our regions,” Karl Vogt says, ‘do not 
work themselves, but engage in real military campaigns, attack 
the nests of other ants and steal worker pupae from them. Their 
tactics consist generally in suddenly attacking a neighbouring 
ant-hill, and when the inhabitants begin to defend themselves, 
the main body of the attackers wages a pitched battle while sep- 
arate forces outflank the enemy and devastate their nest. Alter 
such a battle the field is covered with corpses, both sides bit- 
ing one another with extreme ferocity; those who are wounded 
and unable to fight leave the scuffle under the cover of their 
friends for a place of safety. Subsequently the captured pupae 
grow up in the dwelling of their captors, where they fulfil the 
duties of slaves, i.e., the household duties, the feeding of their 
idle masters and the rearing of their pupae. Thus there appear 
mixed ant communities in which there are four types of inhab- 
itants: males, females and soldiers (called amazons) of one 
kind, and working slaves of the other.” (Zoologische Briefe, 
Vol. I, p. 686.) 

Darwin explains the origin of the slave-making institutions 
by the fact that the pupae captured to be devoured happen to 
grow up in the dwelling of their captors. The ants which de- 
velop from these pupae set to work as a result of the attrac- 
tion of innate instinct. This circumstance turned out to be 
profitable for the community and then the usual operation of 
natural selection set in. This hypothesis of Darwin's is very 
likely, but it must be noted that here, as everywhere, Darwin 
completely disregards the conscious activity of the ants them- 
selves. Why he does so I do not know. Perhaps because he 
does not want to enter into details not directly related to his 
theory; perhaps because he is writing for English society which 
likes every cricket to have its hearth and therefore does not 
want the tiny ant to dare indulge in too clever thoughts. What- 
ever the case may be, I do not consider it superfluous persist- 
ently to put forward this side of the question and throw as 
much light on it as possible. The captured pupae developed 
and the new-born ants started to work. Very good. But these 
ants were quite different in shape and colour from the warlike 
owners of the ant-hill; why then did the masters leave them 
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alive whereas it was the habil of the same masters to kill the 
relatives of those ants in war and devour them after victory? 
It must have occurred to one of the masters that the captives 
could be of more use by their work than by their death. Then 
it occurred to another that some pupae could be captured pur- 
posely in order to make captive workers out of them. Then, 
when those two thoughts had spread and conclusions had been 
drawn from them, the warlike ants soon realized that a consid- 
erable portion of the household duties that the masters them- 
selves had performed up to then through sheer necessity and 
very unwillingly could be imposed on the prisoners. Then one 
function after another was transferred {o the slaves. The mas- 
ters devoted all their thoughts to war and plunder and finally 
became so unbelievably spoiled (hat the slaves are now obliged 
to feed their adult and warlike masters like small larvae. 

The brown ants, like human beings, continually strived with 
full consciousness towards what at the given moment seemed 
to them more advantageous or convenient for the community, 
and like human beings they were unable to look far ahead, so 
that the over-all result was that this striving for immediate 
use and immediate convenience led them to definite and irre. 
mediable demoralization. If we compare the history of red ants 
with the history of many slave-owning states we will see an 
amazing resemblance in the disposition of causes and effects. 
In both cases war is the beginning, then comes slavery, and 
finally demoralization. This shows that as soon as society is 
jormed there immediately begins the inflexible mastery of so- 
cial laws, which, like all other laws of nature, operate impar- 
tially and suffer no exceptions. 

The relations between red ants and their brown slaves show 
us, moreover, that ant instincts are extremely flexible, not only 
in the whole species, bul in each individual. Let us look closely 
into this matter: the slaves are sterile and each generation of 
them is recruited through the capture of new pupae, Each 
captured pupa was born in a free ant community in which it 
spent the whole larva stage of its life. Thus the pupa could 
not have derived from its progenitors or from its first educa- 
tors the slightest rudiment of the special instincts which it 
Needs in the slave-owning community. From the pupa emerges 
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a full-grown insect which sets to work; this, of course, is a 
hereditary instinct reinforced by the education of the pupa. But 
can one say it is a hereditary instinct to feed adult ants, and 
could it have been instilled into the pupae by educators who, 
when free, feed only larvae? On migrations from one ant-hill 
to another the red ants’ brown slaves carry their masters in 
their jaws to the new dwelling. Neither does this habit exist 
in the free ant community, and therefore, there can here be no 
question of heredity. How, then, were these special habits 
formed and maintained? There can be only one answer. When 
the first generations of brown slaves emerged from the stolen 
pupae, the red slave-owners themselves undertook the 
education of these new-born ants and transformed their natural 
aptitudes according to their own needs. Then the adult and 
schooled slaves began to help their masters with the education 
of the newcomers, with whom they had ties of origin and of 
social position. Finally, when the masters became lazy in the 
extreme, the slaves took over the job entirely as well as their 
other household duties. This shows us that one ant can rear 
another not only in the physical sense of feeding it as the 
workers rear the larvae, but also—in the intellectual and 
social senses. 

Between the first generation of masters and the first genera- 
tion of slaves there could not have been the relations that now 
exist between these two classes in slave-owning communities. 
Before the first slaves appeared the red ant itself worked; it 
could not imagine immediately after their arrival that it was un- 
able to feed itself. Neither ants nor men imagined things like 
that all at once, Subsequently, this innovation could not arise 
all of a sudden either, because every absurd custom is intro- 
duced only gradually so that it is noticed and becomes accus- 
lomed to little by little. Custom is established of itself, it is not 
thought out. So every new generation of masters and slaves 
slowly and imperceptibly changed something in their mutual 
relations. Days followed days, weeks followed weeks, one day. 
differed from the preceding one and one week differed still 
more from the one before. The young slaves took over the habits 
of the old ones, but then, during their lifetime, they modified 
those habits and transmitted them in their modified form to a 
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new generation, which in its turn also introduced its modifi. 
cations. 

A wise animal, a very wise one. is the ant! Individual res. 
son, individual ingenuity, diversity of characters and apti- 
tudes, appropriateness of education, succession of generations 
entailing succession of habits, development of sovial life with 
mistakes and deviations, the capacity of profiting from circum. 
stances, the ability to take part by conscious effort of reason 
in the progress of its own species—that is what we find in the 
ant, and all this together earns for it beyond doubt the first 
place in the enormous branch of vertebrates. But the thoughts 
that this long and at the same time extraordinarily sketchy 
and incomplete outline of the everyday life of the ant arouse. in 
us must be far more important for us. Having read these 
pages, the reader may perhaps be convinced that progress ac- 
tually exists in the animal and vegetable worlds. 

To conclude I will present a short sketch of the geological. 
geographical, embryological and anatomical proofs of Dar- 
win's theory. 


THE GEOLOGICAL RECORD 
I 


If you have some notion of geology, but only a rather su- 
perficial one, you will most probably think, dear reader, that 
geology can and must decide the worth of Darwin's theory 
without appeal. Indeed, if all animal and vegetable forms va- 
tied gradually and extremely slowly, the various strata of the 
earth must doubtless contain traces and obvious proofs of those 
successive variations. If, for example, ihe wolf, the jackal 
and the fox descend from the same species which was the pro- 
genitor of the whole canine family, geologists and palaeontel- 
ogists, i.e, the historians of our planet and its organic life. 
must show us the skeleton of that progenitor and also the 
skeletons of its descendants as they gradually acquired the form 
of the woli, the jackal and the fox. Apparently that demand 
would be quite natural and legitimate: bone can keep for 1 
very lung time, and if only two or three bones of an animal’are 
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found the palacontulogists will immediately determine to what 
species they belonged and what its exterior shape was. Cuvier 
was able to reproduce the whole portrait of an extinct species 
by a single one of its bones, and progress in palaeontology 
and comparative anatomy since his time has been consider- 
able. That is why T repeat that the demand concerning the 
progenitor of the canine race and its varying descendants may 
seem perfectly justified, not only to a layman like me or my 
reader, but even to a naturalist who has not been able to scru- 
tinize the actual difficulties of the question. Quite competent 
people still importune Darwin with similar demands and ob- 
jections. If, some of them say, diverse breeds of animals de- 
velop one out of another, show us skeletons, or at least bones, 
of all the transitional forms. If you do not show them, then 
species do not vary, extinct animals and plants have no af- 
finity with the present organic forms, and therefore all your 
theory is nothing but the product of a brilliant but useless 
fantasy. 

All this insistence and all this proving process is very su- 
perficial. Firstly, so far only Europe and the United States 
have been at all satisfactorily explored from the geological 
point of view; Asia, Africa, South America and Australia, i.e., 
iour-filths of the existing land, are still completely untouched. 
Secondly, even those parts which have been explored sur- 
prise geologists almost every year with new facts producing 
a radical revolution in the formulation and solution of most 
important and interesting questions. Thirdly, in spite of their 
solidity, bones, shells and generally all solid parts of animal 
and vegetable organisms rot and can be fully preserved only 
thanks to a concourse of favourable and purely exceptional 
circumstances. Thus it turns out that modern geology knows 
only a tiny fraction of the mass of existing organic remains; 
and these remains in turn are but a very tiny portion of the 
multitude of organisms that have .existed. Tens of centuries 
will elapse before the geologists excavate all the fossils lying 
in different layers of the earth's crust at various geographical 
latitudes and longitudes. It is quite possible that all existing 
fossils will never be excavated and collected, but even if they 
were it would be perfectly groundless to imagine that a mu- 
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seum possessing all those palaeontological treasures could 
give the thinking naturalist a full and clear idea of the whole 
historical development of organic life. As for our present pa- 
laeontological collections, they are not worth speaking of. 
Scientists who study geology display wonderful insight and 
have carried the accuracy of their scientific methods and the 
rigour of their observations to an unbelievable degree of per- 
fection in spite of the fact that geology and palaeontology, 
owing to the insufficiency of available materials, are still in 
their very infancy, and, like growing children, are constantly 
changing in appearance. 

A hundred years ago there were no geologists or palaeon- 
tologists. Voltaire was by no means a stupid man, but when 
he begins to discourse on the history of our planet you would 
think you were listening to Judge Lyapkin-Tyapkin or Kifa 
Mokiyevich.1e He is told, for instance, that fossilized shells 
thave been found in the Alps belonging to animals of a type 
which now exist in the Mediterranean, on the Syrian coast; 
in this connection he advances the idea that those shells were 
brought there by pilgrims who first visited Palestine and then 
went to Rome from Germany or France. So they went over the 
Alps and dropped shells which they had picked up on the Syr- 
ian shore of the Mediterranean. That simple and lively expla- 
nation was given by Voltaire in the sixties of the last century; 
he was not a specialist, but neither could he ‘be called a lay- 
man: he perfectly understood the great importance of natural 
sciences and followed their achievements with the utmost at- 
tention; hence, it is clear that in the second half of the 18th 
century even the best educated people had no notion of the 
earth's history and did not even suspect the possibility of re- 
producing the fundamental features of that history from the 
various layers of the earth's crust and the diverse fossils 
found in them. In suggesting the story of pilgrims dropping the 
shells, Voltaire did not even ask himself what depth the shells 
were found at, what kind of soil they lay in or what traces 
that soi! left on them. Those questions did not even exist for 
him and he even doubted the possibility of distinguishing a 
sea-shell from a fresh-water or land one. And when some sci- 
entists ventured quietly to voice the modest suggestion that 
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in prehistoric times the Alps were perhaps covered by the sea, 
Voltaire held his sides, bursting Into the sincerest and most 
irrepressible laughter. 

Thus we may say that geology was born after Voltaire's 
and Buffon's time, after the French Revolution, ie, at the be- 
ginning of the present century. The new-born babe was imme- 
diately visited by a number of children’s diseases; the first 
geologists, the great Cuvier at their head, began to talk of 
cataclysms and upheavals and to build up on the discovery of 
bones and shells the most intricate plans and systems of world 
philosophy. Thirty years ago Cuvier said that there were not 
and could not be any fossilized monkeys or fossilized human 
beings and he advanced theoretical grounds to support his 
opinion. These grounds were excellent and very convincing, 
but unfortunately both fossilized monkeys and fossilized 
human beings have been discovered. 

“Hardly twenty years ago,” says Karl Vogt in his Lectures 
on Man, “I learned from Agassiz" that ‘transitional strata, 
Palaeozoic formations are the kingdom of fishes—in this pe- 
riod there are not and cannot be any reptiles because this 
would have been contrary to the plan of creation; the second- 
ary formation (Triassic, Jurassic, chalk) is the kingdom of 
teptiles—here there are not and cannot be any Mammalia, 
for the same reason; the Tertiary strata is the kingdom of 
Mammalia—there are not and cannot be any human beings; the 
creation of today is the kingdom of man.’ Where has this plan 
of the world with its exclusiveness got to today? Reptiles in 
the Devonian strata, reptiles in the Carboniferous strata, rep- 
tiles in the Triassic strata: farewell, kingdom of the fishes! 
Mammalia in the Jurassic strata, Mammalia in the chalk strata 
that some consider to be the lowest chalk strata—farewell king- 
dom of the reptiles! Men in the higher Tertiary strata, men in 
the alluvial strata—come another time, kingdom of the Mam- 
malia!” (Vorlesungen iiber den Menschen, Vol. Il, p. 269.) 

The discovery of fossilized human beings was a particularly 
cruel blow for the arrogance of the zealous taxonomists and 
it is not very long—no more than five years—since this blow 
was dealt them. A particularly devastating fact for them was 
that the discovery was made, not in Australia, not in Africa 
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or even in Asia, but in Europe, and in France and England at 
that, the very countries which had been more carefully ex- 
plored than all others on earth. If discoveries of such immense 
importance are possible in such well-known countries, obvi- 
ously all the taxonomists can do is to hold their peace or admit 
publicly that the scarcity of the materials still does not allow 
geologists and palaeontologists to engage in building a sys- 
tem or pronounce any verdict on the various peculiarities of 
organic life in the remote past. The most talented geologists 
of our times, headed by the renowned Sir Charles Lyell, who 
dealt the final blow to calaclysms and upheavals, fully admit- 
ted the powerlessness of their science and have not been able 
to make up their minds to crush Darwin's theory with the ob- 
jection that our palaeontological collections do not present a 
countless multitude of transitional forms. They understand 
perfectly well that negative evidence has not the slightest valid- 
ity in geology. The geologist says: “Such an animal existed 
in such a period because its bones are to be found in such a 
formalion"—that's all right. But he cannot say: “Such an 
animal did not exist in such a period because its bones are not 
found in such and such a formation”—that would be absurd. 
In the language of geology there is not means we have not 
found. What follows from that? Up to today we have not 
found them, but we may tomorrow. And even if you do not find 
them at all, that proves nothing. The animal could have exist- 
ed and its bones may not have been preserved. Bones, shells 
and other organic remains are preserved for whole geological 
epochs only when they are covered with a very thick deposit 
of mineral particles, for only such a deposit may protect them 
against the destructive action of the air, water and various 
acids. Where there is no such deposit the hardest bone will 
decompose and be annihilated leaving no trace behind, al- 
though, of course, such destruction requires several centuries. 
Bul these protective deposits are formed mainly of mineral 
particles which deposit on the bed of seas, lakes and rivers. 
For a bone to be preserved it must fall in such a reservoir 
and be covered by a mineral deposit before It is destroyed by 
the devastating aclion of the water and aquatic organisms. 
Hence it is not difficult to understand that in all strata of the 
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earth's crust there is a far greater quantity of sea and fresh- 
water animals than bones of Mammalia and birds, i.c., of ani- 
mals which live and die on the land. A bone of a mammoth 
or bear can be preserved only if accidentally, after the death 
of the animal, it gets to the bed of a river or lake or if in some 
way it is carried to a cave in which the chalky water, sifted 
through various fissures, forms hard crusts of stalagmites and 
stalactites on the ground and the walls. This crust will little 
by little cover the bone and preserve it from decomposition. 
We know some breeds of extinct animals exclusively by bones 
preserved in such caves; for this reason these animals are 
called cave animals, for example, the cave bear (Ursus. spe- 
lacus) and the cave hyena (Hyaena spelaea), It is clear that 
only a very negligible quantity of bones could be preserved in 
this way, the overwhelming majority were destroyed and no 
trace of them has remained, that is, they have returned to the 
universal cycle of life and been transformed into integral paris 
of new animals and new plants. It cannot be otherwise, and 
only Kifa Mokiyevich could imagine that the bones of all ani- 
mals that have existed since the very beginning of organic 
life could be preserved intact. Countless millions and myriads 
of animals lived and died on the earth in the immeasurable 
succession of millennia; all together their bones would form 
a mountain the total volume of which would probably be 
thousands of times greater than that of our planet. It is there- 
fore clear that the bones of extinct generations continually 
go to make up the bones of existing organisms. Recently there 
was a notable instance of such a use of bones. It was noticed 
that Cheshire cheese was beginning to lose its excellent quall- 
ties. The causes were investigated and it was found that the 
milk of the cows was lacking in some ingredients which the 
cows get from their food. Analysis of the food finally led to 
the discovery that the cause of the misfortune was the exhaus- 
tion of the soil in the meadows on which the Cheshire cows 
grazed. It was found out exactly what was lacking in the soil 
and it was made up for in the following way. The battle-field 
of Waterloo was dug up and several shipfuls of bones of men 
and horses were taken from it and ground in steam mills to 
bone meal which was scattered over the exhausted meadows. 
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Cheshire cheese slowly regained its quality, but nature itself 
has from time immemorial been doing what our chemists have 
only learned to do in this century. 

“Instead of its being part of the plan of nature to store up 
enduring records of a large number of the individual plants 
and animals which have lived on the surface,” Lyell says, “it 
seems to be her chief care to provide the means of disencum- 
bering the habitable areas lying above and below the waters 
of those myriads of solid skeletons of animals, and those mas- 
sive trunks of trees, which would otherwise soon choke up 
every river, and fill every valley. To prevent this inconvenience, 
she employs the heat and moisture of the sun and atmos- 
phere, the dissolving power of carbonic and other acids, the 
grinding teeth and gastric juices of quadrupeds, birds, rep- 
tiles and fish. and the agency of many of the invertebrata.” 
{Charles Lyell, The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of 
Man, 4th, revised edition, London, 1873, p. 192.) 

To the not inconsiderable disappointment of geologists and 
palaeontologists, all these devastators, large and small, in- 
animate and animate, fulfil their functions excellently and an- 
nihilate absolutely everything that can be annihilated. The 
draining of the Haarlem Sea carried out by the Dutch Govern- 
ment in 1853 displayed in all its brilliance the amazing power 
of all geology’s and palaeontology’s known and unknown ene- 
mies. The sea covered an area of 45,000 acres; many ship- 
wrecks and naval battles had taken place on it, causing the 
death of hundreds of Dutch and Spanish sailors; on the bed of 
the sea antiquarians found fragments of ships and weapons 
of the 16th century, but not a single human bone was found 
in the whole sea. Would it not have been very witty to attrib- 
ute serious force of argument to this negative evidence? A 
geologist, advancing any kind of negative argument can nev- 
er be sure that he will not make a fool of himself in the same 
way. In the Somme Valley in the north of France a number of 
flint weapons of very coarse execution were found side by side 
with the bones of mammoths and other extinct animals in the 
alluvial strata. Who made those axes and knives? Men who 
were contemporaries of the mammoths. But where are their 
bones? They have not been found. What follows from this? 
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Absolutely nothing. It was necessary to wait until the bones 
were found, They walled. And, indeed, a human jaw was found 
in the very same strata. And what if the jaw had not been 
found? Nothing would have followed from that either. Int any 
case the axes and knives could not have fashioned themselves, 
and neither could the mammoths have fashioned them, so the 
presence or absence of human bones changed nothing in the 
substance of the matter. It is very pleasant when human bones 
are found, because conclusions of some Kind can be drawn 
as to the anatomic structure of those primitive tribes; but even 
ij not a single human bone is found, the existence of man dur- 
ing the epoch of the mammoths is an undoubted and irrefu- 
table fact. 

“The absence, with this single exception, of all vestige of 
the bones which belonged to that population by which so many 
weapons were designed and executed, affords a most striking 
and instructive lesson in regard to the value of negative evi- 
dence, when adduced in proof of the non-existence of certain 
classes of terrestrial animals at given periods of the past. It 
is a new and emphatic illustration of the extreme imperfection 
of the geological record, of which even they who are constantly 
working in the field cannot easily bring themselves to form a 
just conception.” (Charles Lyell, The Geological Evidences of 
the Antiquity of Man, p. 191.) 

“...from our ignorance of the geology of other countries be- 
yond the confines of Europe and the United States," says Dar- 
win, “and from the revolution in our palaeontological knowl- 
edge effected by the discoveries of the last dozen years, it 
seems to be about as rash to dogmatize on the succession of 
organic forms throughout the world as it would be for a nat- 
uralist to land for five minutes on a barren point in Austra- 
lia, and then to discuss the number and range of its produc- 
lion.” (The Origin of Species, p. 285.) 

“For my part, following out Lyell’s metaphor,” Darwin 
says in another passage, “I look at the geological record as 
a history of the world imperfectly kept, and written in a 
changing dialect; of this history we possess the last volume 
alone, relating only to two or three countries. Of this volume, 
only here and there a short chapter has been preserved; 
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and of each page, only here and there a few lines.” 
(/bid., p. 289.) 

Thus it is for us a clear truth that geology has no right and 
not the slightest possibility to pronounce a final decisive ver- 
dict on Darwin’s theory in one direction or the other. All that 
we can do is to consider whether the few positive facts which 
are the firm and integral achievement of modern geology can 
be conciliated with Darwin’s theory. 


Il 


Fish appear for the first time in the Devonian strata, i.e., in 
one of the most ancient formations. The ganoid fishes are the 
first to appear; their number and variely continually increase 
and finally attain the highest development in the Jurassic stra- 
ta which are the centre of the secondary formation. Then in 
the chalk strata, below the Jurassic layers, the ganoids begin 
o grow rarer and disappear; this gradual decline is intensified 
in the Tertiary strata and, finally, the order of ganoids, which 
filled with its diverse representatives all the waters of the Ju- 
rassic period, now comprises only seven varieties which are 
to be found but in a few rivers, where the struggle for exist- 
ence is not so intense as in the sea. This rigorous gradation 
in the appearance, propagation and extinction of the breed is 
fully consistent with Darwin's theoretical demands. But fishes 
of another order, the osseous fishes, do not behave properly 
al all in this respect. They appear suddenly, a whole group of 
varielies and sorts at a time, in the lower strata of the chalk 
epoch. “You see,” say Agassiz, Pictel, and Sedgwickt? and 
other palaeontologists, “they appear suddenly. Where is their 
gradual development? That means they were all suddenly 
created at the beginning of the chalk period.” It does not: 

“mean” at all. This is another use of negative evidence and 
we must be very careful to draw the line between actual facts 
and arbitrary interpretations and suppositions. What is the 
bare fact? That many breeds of osscous fishes lived during 
the chalk period and left their bones and vestiges in the chalk 
formation. Then come the suppositions against which Dar- 
win, from his point of view, can advance many other suppo- 
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sitions which are much more natural and likely. Firstly, os- 
seous fishes could have lived long before the beginning of the 
chalk period in seas and rivers of countries not yet explored 
geologically, There are more than enough of those seas and 
rivers, fur up to now geologists do not know a single fossilized 
fish that lived in the southern hemisphere. Hence, the order 
of osseous fishes could quite naturally have appeared, increased 
and divided into a number of clearly defined families. gen- 
era and species, and living thus for thousands of centuries In 
those southern waters it could finally have penetrated during 
the chalk period into seas which then washed the coasts of 
Europe. Secondly, we must remember that there were very 
considerable intervals between the superposition of one geolog- 
ical formation on another. If today the accumulation of the 
Jurassic strata ended, the stratification of the following chalk 
formation could by no means begin tomorrow, If the process 
had gone on in that way, there would be no means of distin- 
guishing the chalk formation from the Jurassic. The various 
geologic epochs differ one from another by the pecullaritles 
of the organic remains contained in their strata. Hence the 
end of one geologic epoch and the beginning of another 
set in when vestiges of new flora and new fauna appear, i.e., 
when a sharp and considerable change is disclosed in the ag- 
gregate of vegetables and animals, and such changes take 
place over many thousands of centuries. 

Here is an example from Lyell’s The Geological Evidences 
of the Antiquity of Man: “We have seen that all the plants and 
shells, marine and fresh water, of the forest bed, and associat- 
ed fluvio-marine strata of Norfolk, are specifically Identical 
with those of the living European Nora and fauna; so that if 
upon such a stratum a deposit of the present period, 
whether fresh water or marine, should be thrown down, 
it might lie comfortably over it and contain the same 
invertebrate fauna and flora. The strata so superimposed 
would in ordinary geological language, be called contempo- 
raneous, not only as belonging to the same epoch, but as ap- 
pertaining strictly to the same subdivision of one and the same 
epoch; although they would in fact have been separated by an 
interval of several hundred thousand years” (p. 275). 
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In the geological sense, Lord Palmerston and Sir Charles 
Lyell himself may be called contemporaries of the mammoth 
and the cave bear, but animals of the Jurassic epoch cannot 
be called contemporaries of the animals of the chalk period. 
So the interval between the Jurassic and the chalk formations, 
ie. between two strata lying immediately one upon the other, 
is incomparably longer than the lapse of time separating the 
19th century from the age of the mammoths. Nobody can say 
even approximately how great the interval between two geolog- 
ical formations is. Neither does anybody know what happened 
during that interval. During that time the osseous fishes 
could have arisen and developed, or they could have migrated 
from the southern seas to the northern, and then, when the 
stratification of the chalk formation began, these fishes would 
have been already numerous and diversified. 

Thirdly, the question of osseous fishes, thanks to new discov- 
eries, is beginning to share the fate which in our time has 
already overtaken that of fossilized monkeys and fossilized 
human beings. Pictet recently discovered that osseous fishes 
existed even in Europe earlier than the chalk epoch. Moreover, 
there is some kind of fish, far more ancient, about which an 
argument is going on among palaeontologists which has not 
been decided to this day. Some say that these fishes are os- 
seous, others that they are ganoid or cartilaginous fishes. But 
for Darwin's theory it is a particularly favourable circum- 
stance that the character of these disputed fishes is not clearly 
defined. There it is, the transitional form, already remote 
from one order but not yet raised to the other. But, of course, 
naturalists who absolutely refuse to recognize any transitions 
will always be able to get over this unpleasant word. If the 
transitional form has only slightly diverged from the primitive 
form they will say it is a variety. But if the divergence is 
More pronounced, well, in that case it is a new species which 
has arisen quite independently. There is no transition in 
words ut least; but in reality it does exist all the same. Hence 
a story like the following, for instance: in the upper strata of 
the Tertiary formation there is a multitude of shells almost 
perfectly similar to those which live in fresh and sea waters 
in our period. The majority of naturalists say that they are 
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the same kind of shells, but other first-class authorities, such 
as Pictet and Agassiz, maintain that there is a specific difler- 
chce between the Tertiary and present shells. Both the former 
and the latter are right: there is indeed a difference, but the 
shells, that ss. breeds of molluses, are the same; the descend- 
ant is not perfectly like tts ancestor. just as the English 
thoroughbred is not perfectly Hke the Arab, just as the pear 
of loday is not perfectly Jike the pear of Pliny's time, of the 
short-faced tumbler perfectly like the wild pigeon. The mol- 
luses have degenerated sumewhat, but hundreds of thousands 
of years ‘have effected smaller changes in them than decades 
produce in domesticated animals. And it Js only by such a 
slow degeneration of the molluscs that we can explain Ute 
strange divergency of opinion sbout the shells which has ap- 
peared among experts. If it were possible to define with per- 
fect accuracy the distinction between species and variety, nat- 
uralists would long ago have established a firm limit between 
the two concepts. But the limit cannot be fixed because it docs 
not exist in living nature, and to admit ils non-existence 
means to adopt Darwin's theory with all its inevitable conse- 
quences. Many animal orders appear in geological formations 
just as suddenly as the osseous fishes, but in all these cases 
the suddenness of their appearance does not entitle us to con- 
clude that these orders arose suddenly. Complete mistrust of 
negative evidence is necessary to guard against all kinds of 
geological illusions. 


m 


Darwin's theory gives a perfectly satisfactory explanation 
for all positive facts obtained by modern geology. Every other 
view om organic life leaves the significance of these positive 
facts and the general link between them unexplained. If we 
consider the anima! kingdom as it is today, we notice that 
some groups are markedly differentiated from others, but the 
gaps between these groups are largely filled or even disappear 
altogether when we begin to study living forms in relation to 
the fossil organisms. The family of herbivorous whales or 
Sirenia is clearly distinguished from the thick-skinned animals 
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or pachyderms, ie., from the clephant, the tapir, the rhinoc. 
eros, the hippopotamus or the pig: but the extinct genera Dino- 
therium and Toxodontia are precisely the intermediate forms 
between the whale and the elephant. In the shape of its body 
and hind limbs the Dinotherium was a whale, but according to 
its dental system and ils trunk it had a close affinity to the 
elephant. The pachyderms differ sharply from the ruminants, 
Indeed, what resemblance is there between the pig and the 
sheep, the elephant and the deer, the rhinoceros and the 
camel? But the extinct family of the Anaploterides forms the 
transition from the pachyderms to the ruminants and taxon- 
omists do not know for sure which order it must be placed in, 
Thus, the whale, the elephant and the sheep are distant rel- 
alives and their affinity can be proved even by the meagre 
details that modern palaeontology has at its command. Liz- 
ards differ sharply from birds, but in the Jurassic period there 
were winged lizards (Pterodactylia), and lizards covered with 
feathers have even been found in the Solenhof strata. As Dar- 
win says, pages could be written proving that “extinct 
beings ... are often in some degree intermediate in character 
between existing groups.” It is particularly interesting that all 
these arguments can be quoted almost in full from the great 
palaeontologist Owen, who is horrified and disgusted at Dar- 
win’s theory. Barrande, another first-class scientist, also a 
heated opponent of Darwin's light-headedness, says that the 
invertebrates of past geological epochs “belong to the same 
orders, families and genera with those now living, but were 
not then confined to such clearly-marked groups as now.” 
If all the specific forms were al the beginning minor varie- 
ties, and if every variety emerged and developed out of imper- 
ceptible individual peculiarities, the cause of this phenomenon, 
which is noted by Owen, Barrande and all other palaeontolo- 
gists, is quite clear. But if every species emerged independently 
and remains invariable until it becomes extinct, then it is im- 
possible to explain why the animals of ancient formations were 
in general not so sharply divided into groups of species, gene- 
ta and families as the animals of the present period. That was 
obviously the case, but why was it precisely so and not other- 
wise over the course of an immeasurable succession of millen- 
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nia and in each of the thirty-six Immense geological epochs 
that we know of? Darwin's opponents can give no answer to 
that question, but Darwin gives one that is very likely, and, 
what is most important, this likely answer gives a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation of a number of other questions posed 
on the basis of positive facts disclosed by geology and a num- 
ber of other branches of natural science. This answer, applied 
to the multitude of independent questions and agreeing with 
an aggregate of various facts independent of one another— 
this answer, I say, is so all-embracing that it is no longer a 
mere hypothesis. ( 
If we compare the flora and fauna of different geological 
epochs we will see that the more remote in time geological 
epochs are from one another, the more marked are the differ- 
ences between their flora and fauna. The animals and plants of 
the Tertiary formation, for example, have a closer resemblance 
to present breeds than the animals and plants of the secondary 
strata, and those of the secondary formation, in turn, resem- 
ble present ones more than those of the primary formation. The 
older the strata, the stranger and more unusual for our eves 
are the animal and vegetable forms; the more recent the strata, 
the more familiar the forms of fossilized organisms seem to us. 
If we take three contiguous formations, for example, the Silu- 
tian, the Devonian and the Carboniferous formations, we will 
see that the organic forms of the intermediate epoch, the De- 
vonian, are in a way a transition from the more ancient Silu- 
tian forms, to the more recent Carboniferous ones. This fact. 
too, can be explained only by Darwin's ideas. If all organic 
forms developed slowly and gradually from one common ori- 
gin, if every more recent form is in the literal sense of the 
word the daughter of another, more ancient fonm, if every geo- 
logical epoch thus forms a separate scene in one immense gen- 
eral drama which has never been interrupted ever since it be- 
gan, then it is clear why these scenes are mutually linked and 
why, for instance, the second scene forms the transition from 
the first to the third. But if every species emerged of itself, 
without any relation to those forms which lived before its 
emergence, and if, thus, each geological epoch is a perfectly 
complete play, with its particular plot and denouement, then 
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we have no explanation of the indubitable link which we notice 
between the organic productions of the individual geological 


Darwin's opponents imagine the history of organic life in 
the following form: at the beginning the animals and plants 0’ 
the Silurian epoch appeared; then they were destroyed and the 
animals and plants of the Devonian period were formed; these 
were in turn destroyed and the animals and plants of the Car- 
honiferous formation appeared, and so on up to our time. Why, 
then, have the Devonian organisms greater resemblance to the 
Silurian forms than, for example, the present animal and vege- 
table forms? Is it because the Devonian period immediately fol- 
lows the Silurian? And what connection exists between simple 
chronological succession and the typical characters of organ- 
isms? If the Silurian period is separated by an impassable gulf 
from the Devonian, is it not immaterial whether between the 
two there is one such gulf or twenty? If the Devonian organ- 
isms appeared quite independently of the Silurian, then there 
would be no.necessity or reason why they should present any 
affinitive analogy with them. 

Clift showed that the fossil mammals from the Australian 
caves were closely allied to the marsupials now living on that 
continent. Owen showed that the fossil mammals dug up in 
La Plata and Brazil are related to present South-American 
types, and, moreover, noted the relationship between fossil 
birds and birds now living in New Zealand. Finally, Owen 
also “extended the same generalization to the mammals of the 
Old World.” How many unforgettable services the precious 
Owen involuntarily rendered by his great scientific works to 4 
theory which he hates. All these discoveries are evidently in 
Darwin's favour. 

Why, indeed, do extinct breeds in a given country, present 
a rekationship with the organic forms still living in that coun- 
try? Why, for instance, do the fossil animals of Australia re- 
semble the living inhabitants of Australia, and not of Europe, 
Asia or America? To ask the question is to answer it. Austral- 
jan animals resemble Australian animals, New Zealand ani- 
mals those of New Zealand, South American animals those of 
South America, and so on, because the living forms of those 
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regions are the direct descendants of the fossil organisms. 
These descendants varled in accordance with the varying de- 
mands of the eternal struggle for existence; but the basic char- 
acters of the common type have not yet been effaced. Here 
there can be no other answer, and thus, even geology, in spite 
of the insufficiency of its materials, advances three series of 
most significant facts in Darwin's support, 


GEOGRAPHIC EVIDENCE, 
I 


Why are there elephants and rhinoceros in Asia and Africz 
and not in the tropical regions of America and Australia? Why 
is the Bengal tiger replaced by the jaguar in America? Why 
has South America the llama and not the camel? Why do the 
monkeys of the Old World have narrow snouts and short tails, 
while those of the New World have broad snouts and long 
tails? Thousands of similar questions could be asked, and to 
all of them the naturalist would give the same answer: I don't 
know. Here climatic conditions explain nothing. The Equator 
passes through Africa, Asia and South America; in these three 
regions there are numbers of places where the sun is equally 
torrid and the air equally saturated with vapour. There will be 
complete resemblance of climatic conditions and yet the differ- 
ences in animals and plants will be enormous. Australia also 
lies in the Torrid Zone, but the tropical climate naturally does 
not explain why the Ornithorhynchus and the Antechinomys. 
live in Australia and why the head of an Australian has the 
shape of a horse-radish inverted. 

Great Britain is a group of islands lying in the northern 
Temperate Zone and Japan is also a group of islands in the 
same zone, but the life of the English is not like that of the 
Japanese and this does not surprise anybody, It is said that 
history evolved the Habeas Corpus in England and a manner of 
committing suicide by cutting open one’s stomach in Japan. 
Yes, and it was also history which evolved the prehen- 
sile tail of the broad-faced American sapajou and the tailless. 
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narrow-faced Asian orang-outang. The history which devel. 
oped the political institutions of England and of Japan Is only 
the most modern and a very short period of universal history, 
which produced and goes on producing all existing animal and 
vegetable forms on our planet. In the history of mankind only 
peoples who have some mutual relations can influence one 
another; in the history of organic life it is exactly the same: 
only animals and plants which have mutual contact can in- 
fluence one another. The Asian peoples developed segregated 
from the Europeans; the Africans from both the former, 
and the peoples of America and Australia up to the end 
of the 15th century were still more sharply segregated 
from the peoples of the Old World. The phenomenon of 
“segregation” is found to a still greater degree in the 
historical development of organic forms. Life appeared and 
developed independently at different points of the earth’s sur- 
face. All animals and all plants in each vast geographical re- 
gion bound by natural frontiers constitute one organic whole 
the separate parts of which are bound together by involved net- 
works of extremely complex mutual relations. Within this 
single whole the historical development of all the individual 
parts, i.e., of all vegetable and animal species goes on. Each 
separate part, i.e., each species, tends to adapt itself as closely 
as possible to this whole; every species struggles against the 
other species of the given region and is refined in that struggle, 
ie. acquires the peculiarities of structure required by focal 
conditions. The tone and direction of the struggle depends on 
these local conditions, i.e, on the whole aggregate of the 
organic forms populating a given region. Giving the struggle 
this or that direction, these local conditions elaborate the 
typical characters of each species, which is thus inevitably the 
product of a definite geographical region. These ready products 
of the various geographical regions disperse in different direc- 
tions from their home and finally cease to disperse further at 
the natural frontiers which cannot be crossed by any animal 
or plant. The most impassable frontiers are the oceans, and, 
therefore, the three continents, the Old World, America and 
Australia, have become most sharply differentiated in the 
character of their native organisms. The African elephant 
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could, of course, have found an appropriate climate and abun- 
dant food in tropical Brazil; if the Bengal tiger had found its 
way lo Brazil it would not have been changed into a jaguar 
there; the offspring of the narrow-snouted and tailless orang- 
outang, had it been transferred to South America, would prob- 
ably not have acquired a broad nasal partition or a long tail. 
But as all these animals were unable to cross the ocean, they 
al] remain exclusively inhabitants of the Old World. 

Bul could not liger, elephant and orang-outang breeds have 
appeared simultaneously both in the Old World and in the 
New? This question can be answered decisively: no, they 
could not. That would have required the struggle for existence 
to proceed under exactly identical conditions for many thou- 
sands of centuries at two points of the earth's surface. Such a 
demand is completely inadmissible, and that is why every 
naturalist who sees in the specific forms the product of strug- 
gle and natural development necessarily comes to the con- 
clusion that every specific form could arise only in one geo- 
graphical region. Facts confirm this theoretical assumption. 
Naturalists do not know a single example of any wild mammal 
breeding on two completely separate continents. On ocean 
islands lying far from the continent there are no wild mammals, 
no frogs, no toads, no lizards. Why? Because none of these 
animals were able to migrate across the sea. Frogs, toads and 
lizards themselves die from sea water and even their spawn 
does not bear the contact of that element. So that frogs, toads 
and lizards can find their way to islands only with the help of 
man, Man unintentionally helped frogs to get to Madeira, the 
Azores and the Mauritius Islands, and frogs adapted them- 
selves so well to local conditions and multiplied with such 
success that their number is becoming a plague for the people 
of those islands. But on ocean islands on which there are no 
terrestrial mammals there are bats, that is to say, mammals 
which, like birds, can cross marine straits. These facts show 
that every ocean island became populated by those plants and 
animals which were able in one way or another to cross to it 
from the neighbouring continent. That is why the animal 
population of these islands is very poor, that is, they are pop- 
ulated by a very small number of specific forms in comparison 
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with their area. We must not be surprised at the presence of 
bats on ocean islands; we know that two varieties of this 
family fly several times a year from the coast of North America 
to the Bermudas, six hundred miles away from the mainland. 
Travellers have sometimes seen bats flying by day over the 
Atlantic Ocean at a very great distance from the coasts. Hence 
it is not at all difficult to assume that some continental! breed 
of bats flew to an island, settled on it, multiplied and then 
was modified so that it formed a new variely peculiar to the 
given island. This fact is comprehensible from Darwin's point 
of view. But if we reject the theory of the succession of species, 
we can only wonder why in fact New Zealand should have two 
varieties of bats and no rats, hares, dogs or cats. And why did 
Mother Nature not put any frogs in places where conditions oi 
life are highly favourable to those animals? 


pe 


In many cases it is very difficult to explain how the migra- 
tion of animals or plants from one point of the earth's surface 
to another took place. Winds, sea currents, birds and fishes 
very greatly help the migration of plants and even of some 
animals. Darwin reports many curious observations on these 
accidental means of dispersal, but this matter has not yet 
been sufficiently studied, Botanists do not even know whether 
the seeds of various plants can resist the harmful influence 
of sea water for a long time. And yet the wind breaks off 
branches and sweeps them into the sea every year; there they 
are caught up in a current and carried away and then washed 
up on some distant coast. Can mature seeds on those branches 
take root and produce a healthy plant after such a voyage? 
Clearly, this question is of great importance. In order to settle 
it, at least for some plants, Darwin took branches with ripe 
seeds, put them in sea water for several days or even weeks, 
and then sowed them and noted the results of his experiments. 
Many branches immediately sank; others floated on the water 
for a very long time but subsequently their seeds turned out 
to be useless; others again bore the experiment with complete 
success. Immersions lasting 28, 42 and even in some cases 137 
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days in no way injured the seeds, which immediately took root 
at the first opportunity and produced vigorous plants. Green 
branches sank very quickly, but, when dried in the sun they 
ficated for a long time on the water. Dried hazel nut, for in- 
stance, floated for 90 days, and the nuts from the branch took 
root when they were planted. A dry asparagus plant with ripe 
berries floaled for 85 days and the seeds afterwards germinat- 
e(. From all his experiments Darwin concluded that out of 
100 plants ten can float about four weeks in the sea without 
their seeds losing their germinating power. Johnston's Phys- 
ical Atlas gives the average speed of Atlantic currents as 33 
miles a day. 33><28==924, That means that some plants can 
float across a space of sea 924 miles broad in 28 days; that 
ifa wave washes them up on the shore and the sea wind 
carries them to a convenient place the seeds of those plants 
can germinate and form a new colony far from their former 
home. 

The sea often throws whole trees up on the shores of ocean 
islands, and on the coral islands of the Pacific the natives 
make tools and weapons exclusively out of stones that they 
have found between the roots of those trees. They get such 
quantities of those stones that the island chiefs have considered 
it appropriate to make that field of local trade their own priv- 
ilege. These stones are often so fast between the roots that 
the particles of earth which are sometimes on or between them 
are completely protected against the water and cannot be 
washed away in spite of the length of time the trees float. 
These particles of earth sometimes enclose seeds of various 
plants which may thus be dispersed to great distances. Darwin 
once saw, completely enclosed by the roots of a fifty-year old 
oak, a smal! portion of earth out of which three seeds ger- 
minated afler being fifty years thus captive. 

The dead bodies of birds sometimes contribute to the disper- 
sal of plants, many seeds remaining alive for a long time in the 
crop of the birds. Live birds can be highly effective agents in 
this respect. The stones of many fruits and berries pass 
through the digestive organs of birds completely intact. More- 
over, as the crop of birds secretes no gastric juice, all seeds 
which are in the crop and have not passed through the gizzard, 
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may still germinate. The food that birds eat remains in the 
crop from fifteen to eighteen hours when the dird has eaten 
its fill. Suppose that a bird has satisfied its hunger on various 
sceds and flies away. It is caught up by wind which it cannot 
overcome and which carries it out to sea. The bird flies with 
the wind against its will and, as Darwin says, its flight in such 
conditions may attain a speed of 35 miles an hour; it can 
therefore easily fly five hundred miles before the seeds which it 
has eaten pass [rom the crop to the gizzard. At last it sees 
the coast and alights in a state of complete exhaustion, but 
falcons and hawks have the intolerable habit of watching 
for tired birds; one of these birds of prey seizes our traveller 
and kills it; some of the seeds the bird has eaten may fall from 
the torn crop and immediately germinate. Besides, many birds 
of prey bolt their victim whole and then, after twelve or even 
twenty hours have elapsed, disgorge pellets of undigested 
substances. These pellets often contain seeds capable of ger- 
minating. Some seeds of oats, wheat, millet, flax, clover and 
beet germinated after being from twelve to twenty hours in 
the stomachs of various birds of prey. Two beet seeds even 
germinated after being retained two days and fourteen hours, 
in all 62 hours, in the gizzard of a bird of prey. This bird 
could have flown God knows where in that time, and there are 
many birds of prey and they destroy granivorous birds every 
day and disgorge pellets of undigested substances every day. 
The influence of these birds on the destiny of plants must be 
very great. Birds of prey which feed on fish from the rivers are 
likewise agents in the dispersal of aquatic plants, the fishes 
swallowing the seeds of plants and the birds swallowing the 
fishes, Particles of clay and silt, often containing tiny seeds. 
sometimes adhere to the feet of these birds. Herons, snipe and 
other swamp birds must be very important promoters of this 
mode of dispersal of fresh-water plants. These birds wander 
over viscid earth and often fly considerable distances. From 
the edges of every pond they certainly carry away particles af 
the local mud, and this mud generally contains enormous 
quantities of seed. “I took in February three table-spoonfuls oi 
mud from three different points, beneath water, on the edge 
of a little pond,” says Darwin; “this mud, when dried, weighed 
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only 6's ounces; I kept It covered up in my study for six 
months, pulling up and counting each plant as it grew; the 
plants were of many kinds, and were altogether 537 in number: 
and yet the viscid mud was all contained in a breakfast cup!" 
(Charles Darwin, The Origin of Species, Vol. M1, p. 107.) 

Wild ducks and other birds which swim in the rivers and 
fly from one river to another can transport fresh-water shell- 
fish. This possibility has been proved directly by experiment. 
Darwin hung a duck’s foot in an aquarium in the same posl- 
tion as the duck holds it when swimming. A lot of young shell- 
fish just hatched clung so fast to it that when Darwin took the 
foot cut of the water and shook it they did not move. After this 
the foot was left out of the water for more than twelve hours 
and the shellfish remained alive. A duck could therefore easily 
have flown dozens of miles with the shelMish and dropped 
them in some other pond far from their birthplace. These and 
many other causes which have not been sufficiently studied yet 
explain the fact that the same species of fresh-water shellfish 
happen to be in different rivers which do not communicate with 
one another. Of themselves, these shellfish, which live ex- 
clusively and constantly in water, could obviously not 
migrate over land from one river to another. Besides birds, 
certain insects also help the shellfish in this respect. “Sir 
Charles Lyell," Darwin writes, “informs me that a Dityscus 
has been caught with an Ancylus (a fresh-water shell like a 
limpet) firmly adhering to it; and a water-beetle of the same 
femily, a Colymbetes, once flew on board the Beagle when 
iorty-five miles distant from the nearest land...." (The Origin 
of Species, Vol. 11, p. 107.) With a favourable wind, this 
Colymbetes could have flown much farther, and the shell 
which had adhered to its body would have travelled with it. 

Probably there are many other modes of dispersal in nature, 
and future naturalists will, of course, make many more dis- 
coveries on this question. 


m 


In Great Britain and Ireland there are the same wild 
mammals as in France, Germany and Sweden. This circum- 
stance would be inexplicable if we did not take into account the 
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considerable changes in the level of the sea in the most recent 
geological epochs. The western and north-western parts of 
Europe sometimes rose and sometimes sunk during the whole 
of the post-Pliocene period adjoining the entire period during 
which human society has existed. While the soil was raised, 
all the islands of Britain were joined in one mass and were 
connected with the continent of Europe; the English Charmel 
then disappeared completely and the whole of the North Sea 
area may have been dry land, so that Britain merged with 
France to the south and with Norway and Denmark to the 
east. At that time the Thames was a tributary of the Rhine. 
Then, when the earth would sink again, Great Britain would 
be cut off from the mainland and divided, moreover, into a 
number of small islands. All these fluctuations in level took 
piace extremely slowly, so that Great Britain was connected 
with the continent for many thousands of years and all 
animals of the continent were perfectly able to populate that 
land and multiply in it when the level was raised. As the pres- 
ent varieties of animals were already evolved during the post- 
Pliocene epoch, these fluctuations in level provide us with a 
periectly satisfactory explanation why the same breeds of 
mammals populate the European mainland and the British 
Isles. In spite of these successive raisings and lowerings, the 
main masses of land remained in the same place where they 
are at present. Details in the contours of the mainlands varied 
considerably, but all the same the Old World was always 
separated from America by great expanses of ocean. The 
ventral and southern parts of these two continents were very 
far apart, but the northern parts, on the contrary, were almost 
touching; briefly, these two masses of solid land have always 
occupied roughly the same places where we see them now. 
Direct migration of animals and plants from France to North 
America or from the Cape of Good Hope to La Plata was im- 
possible during any of the geological epochs of which we have 
any information. The last two geological epochs, the Pliocene 
and the post-Pliocene, affected the dispersal of plants and 
animals not only by the fluctuations in level, but, moreover, by 
considerable fluctuations in climatic conditions. In the Pliocene 
epoch there was one period much warmer than the present 
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onc, then a slow cooling set in, and during the post-Pliocene 
epuch the cold, reaching its extreme, was so Intense that there 
came what is called the Glacial period; in that period the 
climate was much colder than now, then the temperature began 
to rise again, and finally, after various fluctuations, reached 
the present level. 

Let us sve how these climatic variations must have influ- 
enced the dispersal of animals and plants. To begin with we will 
take the warm period of the Pliocene epoch and we will con- 
tinually bear in mind that the main contours of the great con- 
tinent underwent no substantial changes during the whole of 
that time, When the climate was much warmer than at present, 
the inhabitants of the northern Temperate Zone could live in the 
Arctic Circle and organisms typical of cold zones lived in the 
lands in the vicinity of the Pole itself, where all manifestations 
of organic life are now suppressed under the compact crust of 
eternal ice. In our time the northern extremities of the Old 
World and of America are populated by perfectly identical 
organisms because they are very close to each other. But in 
the period we are considering only the purely polar forms, for 
instance, the reindeer, the polar bear, the polar fox, sea 
beavers, whales and similar animals, typical of the cold zone 
alone, are identical in the Old and the New Worlds. During 
the warm period of the Pliocene epoch, the population of the 
two continents was identical in respect of: firstly, polar forms 
which then lived in the regions of eternal ice that are now 
completely depopulated and even inaccessible to the most in- 
quisitive and fearless explorers; and secondly, those animals 
of the Temperate Zone which then lived in the regions now pop- 
ulated by reindeer, polar bears and sea beavers. The Bering 
Straits probably disappeared occasionally like the English 
Channel and then all migration from Northern Asia to Northern 
America became very convenient. The cooling then began. 
Eternal ice covered the Pole and slowly pushed the polar fauna 
and flora southwards. Polar animals and plants, moving 
southwards, drove towards the Temperate Zone all the plants 
and animals which had lived in the arctic area during the 
warm period of the Pliocene epoch. In their turn these plants 
and animals began to exert pressure on those which lived 
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farther to the south, and this pressure of diverse organic 
beings, jointly with the gradual lowering of the temperature, 
affected the whole world of animals and plants as far as the 
Equator. Everything living moved away from both Poles 
towards the warm zone. But there was nowhere for the plants 
and animals populating the Torrid Zone to withdraw to. 
First, they were enclosed on both sides, and second, there was 
nowhere where they could find a warmer climate. They were 
forced to crowd close to the Equator itself, to take refuge in 
the hottest valleys, and in the end to die if the cold and the 
newcomers from the temperate zones continued to pursue them 
to that last retreat. The Glacial period sets in. Eternal ice oc- 
cupies both the cold zones and a considerable part of the 
temperate ones. Huge glaciers lie on all the mountains of the 
earth and descend far into the surrounding valleys; ice moun- 
tains float on the seas, even going as far as the torrid zones, 
where, under the influence of the heat they melt, dropping to 
the bottom of the sea and in the coastal shallows the lumps 
of stone that they have brought from the polar or temperate 
lands. Plants and animals which in our time populate only 
the cold zone cover the whole of Central Europe, reaching the 
Alps and the Pyrenees and even penetrating into Spain. The 
same polar forms live throughout the Glacial period in all the 
temperate territories of North America. South of these polar 
inhabitants the fiercest struggle takes place. The cold has 
driven towards the tropics living beings of all types, i.e., all 
except the polar forms, all that lived between the Baffin Sea 
and the tip of Tierra del Fuego during the warm period of the 
Pliocene epoch. There, in the vicinity of the tropics, over an 
interval of about fifty or sixty degrees, crowd, first, the in- 
habitants of the present temperate zones, second, the in- 
habitants of the present Torrid Zone, and thirdly and finally, 
the inhabitants of the Torrid Zone of the Pliocene epoch when 
the temperature was much higher than now. One can imagine 
what a crush there is there and how hard it is in that crush 
for the inhabitants of the former Torrid Zone, which suffer 
more than all the others from the cold and are therefore less 
able than the others to repel their numerous rivals. A large 
proportion of these former inhabitants die, and during the 
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extreme cold the Torrid Zone presents the following composl- 
tion of population: on the mountains and elevated plateaus, 
animals and plants from the Temperate Zone, and in the hot- 
test valleys the fauna and flora of the present Torrid Zone. The 
cold begins to relent, and with the gradual rise in temperature 
the reverse movement of everything from the Equator to both 
poles begins. The glaciers melt, the peaks of the smaller 
mountains are freed from the icy accumulations, end on the 
higher mountains the ice recedes to the very peaks, allowing 
plants to penetrate to the valleys, the ravines and slopes of 
mountain ranges. In the centre of Europe it becomes too warm 
for the plants and animals of the cold zone, they retreat to 
where it is colder, from the south to the north and also from 
the lowlands to the heights, from the valleys to the mountains. 
In the zones between the tropics it also becomes uncomlortable 
for the plants and animals of the temperate zones: first, it Is 
too hot, and second, the tropical forms are merciless towards 
them; they abandon the torrid valleys for the Temperate Zone, 
overcome the newcomers there and force them to flee. And where 
do these plants and animals retreat to {rom the Temperate Zone? 
Where it is colder. If the plants have not crossed the Equator 
they go to the northern Temperate Zone, if during the time of 
extreme cold they had already succeeded in crossing the 
Equator, they do not turn back, but go on to the south, cross 
the Tropic of Capricorn and establish themselves in the 
southern Temperate Zone. Finally, if plants are living at the 
foot of the mountains, they go higher up; if the mountain is 
too low, the plants die as the heat increases; but {f the moun- 
tain is high enough, the plant climbs higher and higher as the 
heat increases and finally settles down where it finds a tem- 
perate climate unfavourable to its tropical rivals. In this way 
the high mountains of the Torrid Zone are covered with plants 
from the Temperate Zone, and the high mountains in the 
Temperate Zone with plants from the arctic regions. Thus it 
happens in reality. Identical plants live in the Scottish moun- 
tains, the Alps and the Pyrenees and they are related to the 
forms which are found in the north of Scandinavis. In the 
White Mountains in the United States of America there are 
plants which are relatives of plants in Labrador. The same 
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affinity is noted between plants of the southern Siberian moun. 
tains and those of northern Siberia. Moreover, all these moun. 
tain plants which are to be found at such diverse points of the 
earth's surface have not only analogies and affinities with one 
another, they are often perfectly identical, so that the botanist 
occasionally finds the same kind in Spain and in North Amer- 
ica, although the vegetation in the plains of these regions is 
not at all identical with and often even not similar to the 
vegetation of the mountain ranges. In the last century natu- 
ralists thought that these mountain plants arose at once 
in several places, but now, thanks to the achievements 
of modern geology, a much simpler explanation has been 
found. 

Some purely European plants are found on high mountains 
in tropical Brazil. In the Abyssinian mountains some plants 
are related to European plants, some to others found on the 
Cape of Good Hope. Some plants, which were not introduced 
into the Cape of Good Hope by man, also have affinities with 
European vegetation. There are also plants of European 
genera on the Himalayas, on other mountains in the east of 
India, on high mountains in the island of Ceylon, and on the 
vulcanic cones in Java. All these facts are easily explained as 
Tecessary consequences of the Glacial period. Some plants of 
the northern Temperate Zone migrated over the Equator to the 
south, to the Cape of Good Hope, others established themselves 
on high mountains when the increasing warmth drove them 
away from the tropical valleys. 

Plants and animals in the United States present alfinities 
with plants and animals of Central Europe, and this is under- 
standable: during the warm period of the Pliovene epoch these 
organic forms lived on the compact lands which now form the 
northern tips of the two great continents; then, when the cool- 
ing began, they migrated to the south and separated: some 
engaged ina struggle with the fauna and flora of the Old 
World, others with the fauna and flora of central and tropical 
America, Some varied in one direction, others in another; con- 
siderable diflerences were developed between them but the 
characters of affinity were still preserved. The farther we go to 
the south, the fainter these characters become, so that the 
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tropical nature of America is no longer at all similar to that 
o: Asia or Africa. 

Thus we see that all the main facts relating to the distribu- 
tion of organisms over the face of the earth are in perfect 
agreement with Darwin's ideas, Many secondary details still 
present inexplicable difficulties, but we must remember that 
our science is not perfect, that our knowledge is extending 
every day and that the discoveries and observations of future: 
naturalists are bound to supplement what our contemporaries 
achieve. Then the inevitable difficulties which every new and 
fruitful idea meets will be eliminated. 


EMBRYOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
I 


In the envbryo the different parts of the body present far 
greater resemblances with one another than in adult animals. 
In the human foctus, for example, the foot resembles the hand, 
and in that of the bat the hind limbs resemble the front ones, 
which are later transformed into wings. Moreover, the embryos 
of various animals belonging to the same class or branch often 
tesemble one another very much in the early stages of their 
development, At the beginning of their existence the embryos. 
of birds, mammals, lizards and snakes do not differ at all. All 
that can be seen is that they are embryos of vertebrates, but 
one cannot say what class they belong to. Then, in a later 
period of development, we can distinguish whether they are 
mammals, birds or lizards, but it is still impossible to detine 
what order or family the organism that is forming belongs to. 
Then the characters of family, genera and species become de- 
fined. The new-born horse foal can already be distinguished 
from the new-born ass foal, but the details of structure which 
characterize the dray horse and the racer, the English horse 
and the Don, the trotter and the Vyatka, are not defined until 
seme time after birth. In infancy most animals show pecullar- 
ities which are typical of a whole group of related forms and 
which then disappear, to be replaced by purely specific quall- 
ties. In the young of the thrush family, for example, the first 
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plumage is spotted, although later the various species of this 
family are distinguished by highly diversified plumage. In the 
vat family, most of the species are striped or spotted; the lion 
and the puma, which also belong to this family, are distin. 
guished from their relatives by their plain coat, but the young 
often have stripes or spots which later disappear. 

The resemblance between the embryos of vartous vertebrates 
exists quite independently of the conditions in which these 
embryos develop. Mammals develop in the mother's womb, 
birds inside the shell of the egg, the frog lives self-sufficingly 
in the water as a tadpole, and yet, in the embryonic stage all 
these animals have a loop in the arteries near the branchial 
slits which later disappear altogether. The branchiae.are indis- 
pensable for the tadpole, because 1 lives under the water and 
breathes by means of them; but the embryo of the bird, the 
mammal, the snake or the tortoise have never any need ol 
branchiae and yet the branchial slits exist and appear in all 
these animals only to disappear without having been of any 
use fo the organism; how is such a whim of nature to be ex- 
plained? Here we must ask two questions: first, why are 
embryos more like one another than adult animals? And, 
second, why does the embryo have organs which are com- 
pletely uscless to it and have not the slightest relation to the 
mode of life of the adult animal? 

These questions are solved satisfactorily by Darwin's theory. 
Parents pass on to their children by inheritance first, the 
features of structure which they themselves received from their 
ancestors, and second, the peculiarities which they themselves 
evolved during their life. We can say that the parents pass on 
to their children the generic and acquired attributes of their 
‘organism. Peculiarilies which appeared in the parents at a 
certain age generally appear in the son at the same age. It is 
known, for example, that many hereditary diseases, epilepsy, 
insanity and so on, are manifest in some subsequent genera- 
tions exactly at the same age. Now suppose that some animal 
which is completely adapted to aquatic life gradually learns 
ty hunt @ prey which generally lives on land. Such examples 
are found in nature. The eel offen comes out of the water and 
goes to cornfield for several days. The crayfish Birgus latro 
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comes out on to the bank at night, climbs coconut trees and 
splits coconuts with its huge claws to provide itself with 
food. The fish Anabus scandens crawls on the earth and climbs 
trees, supporting itself with the hard osseous radials of its 
lower fins. 

If phenomena of this kind are possible now that there are 
enormous numbers of lizards, snakes, mammals, birds and 
other dangerous rivals, they must, of course, have been much 
more frequent long ago, in the geological epochs when there 
were no vertebrate animals on earth but fishes. And so we can 
suppose that in one of those remote geological epochs some 
pisciform animal A got the habit of crawling out of the water 
to feed on plants and insects living on the shores of seas or 
rivers. Every animal of species A began these exercises only 
when its strength was developed enough, and, therefore, not 
immediately after being hatched from the egg, but, say, a 
year or a year and a half later. This animal’s walks on land 
developed certain muscles in its body and directed the nutritive 
juices mainly to those parts which were subject to intense 
strain; moreover, these walks had a modifying influence on the 
respiratory system. The individual animals of species A In 
which these slow changes were particularly successful had an 
advantage over others of the same age and as a result left a 
more numerous offspring than they. This offspring received 
from them their variations and improvements in structure, but 
these variations appeared in the young ones at the same age 
at which they had appeared in the parents. A series of useful 
variations led to B, the direct descendant of A, receiving in 
the end a pair of limbs or legs. This series of variations in the 
life of the species took place extremely slowly: A, having lived 
to the age of a year and a half, began to crawl on the land and 
effected an imperceptible variation in its organization; at the 
age of a year and a half A's children inherited this variation 
and increased their heritage by their own exercise; the grand- 
children received this heritage at the same age and increased 
it still more. The great-grandchildren, great-great-grand- 
children and all following generations behaved in exactly. the 
same way. But if, for example, the twentieth generation had 
started the series of its variations at a year and a half, and if 
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these variations had taken place in it in the same succession 
and just as slowly as they did in all the nineteen preceding 
generations, the entire life of these animals might not have 
sufficed for the whole process. The descendants which re. 
ceived the peculiarities of their grandfathers and fathers at an 
earlier age will have an obvious advantage over those in which 
these peculiarities appeared at exactly the same age as in 
their ancestors. The result of this advantage will be the es. 
tablishment in A’s offspring of the following process of de- 
velopment. The young ones emerge from the egg in thelr primi. 
tive fish form, live in that form for a number of months and 
then, having received a pair of legs, change into animal B 
and begin to craw! on the land. This crawling continues lo in- 
fluence their structure in such a way that remote descendants 
of B come to have two pair of legs and are accordingly given 
a separate specific name, C, by the naturalists. Then the proc- 
ess of development becomes more complicated. Out of the 
egg comes A; then he grows a pair of legs and becomes B, 
then comes another pair and animal C is complete. Do not 
stop at point C, go further and you will get the development 
of the frog. At the beginning, the tadpole or pisciform animal 
A, then one pair of legs—B, then a second—C; then the thick 
fish tail will disappear, the branchiae will be replaced by lungs, 
and there is your frog complete. 

The development of the frog presents us with a simple por- 
trait gallery of the ancestors from which the animal springs. 
The progenitor of the frog family was a fish, whence the pisci- 
form shape of the tadpole. Here we have the laws of inherit- 
ance in operation. All the transformations which took place 
in the breeds of birds, mammals and other animals since the 
moment they deviated from the pure fish type, all these trans- 
formations have been concentrated little by little and now take 
place in the short life of the embryo. In this process many of 
the features of these transformations have been evened down 
and distorted, but even now the life of the embryo presents the 
attentive naturalist with a short history and genealogical 
table of the whole species. Even those naturalists who are 
firmly convinced of the invariability of specific forms, even 
they, I say, note and acknowledge the amazing resemblance, 
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first, between the embryos of higher animals and the adult 
shapes of the lower, and secondly, between the embryos of 
animals now existing and the adult shapes of extinct 
organisms. 

Darwin explains this in a simple and comprehensible way. 
The bird and the mammal are more highly organized than the 
fish; these higher forms are adapted to particular conditions 
of life; these adaptations have to a certain extent evened down 
the characters of the basic type, but im the embryo these 
characters have remained particularly inviolable because all 
adaptations are useful and necessary only to the adult animal 
which procures its own food and defends itself against its 
enemies. As long as the condor is in the egg it does not need 
strong wings or keen sight; as long as the tiger cub is in its 
mother's womb teeth and claws are of no use to it. That is 
why natural selection improves only adults and touches the 
embryo only in so far as the latter must vary in connection 
with the future form of the adult animal. Fishes, birds and 
mammals descended directly from the fishes of the ancient 
geological epochs, the Silurian and the Devonian. Fishes have 
deviated less from that primitive type; birds and mammals 
have deviated from it much more and at the same time have di- 
verged in different directions. But the embryos of birds and of 
mammals, not needing to adapt themselves to various condi- 
tions of life, have preserved the features of their Devonian or 
Silurian ancestor, and as that ancestor had a certain resem- 
blance with the fish of today, the embryos of the higher ver- 
tebrate forms also resemble that lower form. For the same 
teason the embryos of the diverse animals of the same branch 
resemble one another. Only the protracted exercise of many 
generations and the permanent operation of natural selection 
over thousands and thousands of years have elaborated in 
different animals legs, wings and other complex organs, In 
the ancestors all these details and fine devices did not exist, 
and when they appeared they did so in the crudest and most 
Tudimentary form, so that these pieces of organic substance 
could have been developed into legs, fins, wings or whatever 
one liked. In nature these pieces were polished and finished of 
over whole geological ages, but in the individua} animal, i.e, 
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In the embryo, they are polished off In the course of a few 
weeks. The speckled feather of the young thrush Is passed on 
lo il by inheritance from the common progenitor of the thrush 
family. The stripes or spots on the coal of the new-born Iton 
or puma are explained in exactly the same way. 

A large number of insects emerge from the egg in the form 
of larvae or grubs; various larvae differ sharply from one 
another, because many of them must procure their own food 
and therefore must be adapted to various conditions of life. 
But in spile of this, the shape of the grub is clearly defined In 
all larvae. This shows that worms were the progenitors of in- 
sects as fishes were the progenitors of reptiles, birds and mam- 
mals. Some animals are placed in conditions of life in which a 
complex and refined structure of their organism would be 
useless, burdening or even injurious for them. The mole, which 
burrows in the earth, the worm, which lives in the intestines 
of another animal, or the parasite crayfish, which adheres for its 
whole life to the body of a fish, does not need organs of sight. 
Such useless organs are lost and the adult animal is adapted 
to its conditions of life, but these changes usually do not apply 
to the embryo. That is why the embryo preserves the features 
of the former type and as a result its organization is higher 
and more perfect than the structure of (he adult animal which 
has undergone a retrograde transformation. The family of the 
Cirripedia aiford a peculiar example of this relation between 
the embryo and adu!t forms. “The larvae in the first stage have 
three pairs of locomotive organs,” says Darwin, “a simple 
single eye, and a probosciformed mouth, with which they feed 
largely, for they increase much in size, In the second stage, 
answering to the chrysalis stage of butterflies, they have six 
pairs of beautifully constructed natatory legs, a pair of mag- 
nificent compound eyes, and extremely complex antennae; but 
they have a closed and imperfect mouth, and cannot feed: 
their function at this stage is to search out by their well-de- 
veloped organs of sense, and to reach by their active powers 
of swimming, a proper place on which to become attached 
and to undergo their final metamorphosis. When this is com- 
pleted they are fixed for life: their legs are now converted into 
prehensile organs; they again obtain a well-constructed mouth; 
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bul they have no antennae, and thelr two eyes are now re- 
converted inlo a minute, single, simple eye-spot. In this last 
and complete stale, Cirripedes may be considered as either 
more highly or more lowly organized ... and in some genera 
become developed .., Into what I have called complemental 
males; ... a mere sack, which lives for a short time and is 
destitute of mouth, stomach and every other organ of impor- 
tance, excepling those for reproduction.” (The Origin of Spe- 
cies, Vol. UI, p. 149.) 

Cirripedia have been modified to such an extent under the 
influence of their sedentary life that Cuvier, who knew only 
adult animals of this group, classed them among the molluscs. 
But the present lype, which gives an Indication of the actual 
origin of these animals, is preserved in the larvae or embryos, 
and when the various phases of their development were dis- 
covered and traced, naturalists immediately classified them 
among the crayfish. This discovery was greatly promoted by 
Darwin himself who wrote a magnificent study of the Cirri- 
pedia in two volumes. 


0 


Many animals have undeveloped organs which, like 
windows painted on the wall of a building, are not of the 
slightest use to them. In the mammal class nearly all males 
possess rudimentary mammse. In birds the wing bone ends 
in a little bone called the “bastard-wing” (alula ala spuria), 
which may be considered as a rudimentary digit. It is com- 
pletely covered by the feathers of the wing and is no help to 
the bird in flight. Many snakes have only the left lung devel- 
oped and adapted for breathing, the right one being completely 
useless and disused but existing in a rudimentary state so 
that the snake has to carry this useless sack in its body all its 
life. Other snakes have rudimentary pelvic bones and hind 
limbs. What could explain the existence of these useless 
organs? Why has nature appended these useless and senseless 
trinkets to the body of these animals? In the military uniforms 
of all European states there are many useless pendants and 
trimmings, but if you inquire about their history you will find 
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that at some time they all had a meaning, a purpose, a utilitar. 
ian aim. Epaulettes, shoulder tabs, sword knots, and lanyards 
—all originated in campaign and battle requirements of the 
soldier and only later did they become useless ornaments. But 
it is common knowledge that man sometimes acts under the 
impression of wild fantasy, whereas in nature everything is 
done according to invariable laws, so that every trifling detail 
is conditioned by some necessary cause. If man in the most 
arbitrary of his creations, in the cut and ornamenting of his 
clothes, is guided by material promptings, an urge for con- 
venience and security, it would be ridiculous and absurd to 
think that whole breeds of living organisms constantly carry 
on their bodies appendices and pendants which lack a reason 
for existence. There is, of course, a reason, and the reader 
knows it; it is identical for the decorations of military 
uniforms and for the non-developed organs of the living body. 
The reason is heredity. Epaulettes were first thought of to 
protect the shoulder against the slash of sabres; they now 
protect against nothing at all but are worn by force of habit. 
In nature it is heredity that plays the role of habit, and the 
organs which now exist in rudimentary or undeveloped form 
were formerly developed and used, and the ancestors of the 
animals of today derived great use from them. The rudimentary 
mammae of males most probably indicate that the male and 
female are formed according to a common type and as a result 
the male has preserved the mammae which in his organism 
have lost all practical significance. 1 must admit to the reader 
that this supposition is my own; Darwin quotes the fact but 
does not give it a separate explanation: he explains the signifi- 
cance of rudimentary organs generally; in each of these 
organs he sees either a survival of the past or an embryo of 
the future—either that organ was once used and then lost its 
validity, or it is being newly evolved and is gradually in- 
creased by the operation of natural selection. The rudimentary 
digit of birds, the aborted lung, the pelvis and the limbs of 
snakes are explained very simply. The bird’s ancestor made 
complete use of its wing, the snakes breathed with both lungs, 
and perhaps it was similar to the lizard in the structure of the 
pelvis and hind legs. About a hundred teeth grow in each 
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of the whale’s jaws when it is in its mother's womb; they later 
iall out and are replaced by osseous plates known as whale- 
hone. Tecth are of no use at all to the whale but they were prob- 
ably necessary for its ancestor. Some beetles have their hard 
wing-cases soldered together so that it is impossible for them 
to fly; and yet under the wing-cases which have grown together 
there are wings which never come out in the light or unfold. 
It is clear that the ancestors of these beetles used to fly and 
the organ has remained although it has fallen into disuse, The 
samc can be said of the rudimentary eyes of moles and other 
blind inhabitants of subterranean caves. It sometimes happens 
that an organ which has grown weak is used for another 
purpose. For example, the fish’s bladder is generally used to 
help it to rise or descend in the water according as it inflates 
or deflates the bladder. But in some fishes it has become so 
small that it is no longer a help in swimming and it has be- 
come a respiratory organ. It may therefore be considered as a 
lung in the process of development. The penguin’s wings are 
too weak to uphold its body in the air, now they are used as 
organs of locomotion in swimming and diving. If every species 
has degenerated according to the conditions of life and 
struggle, then all rudimentary developing, atrophied or aborted 
organs become understandable as necessary products of the 
great law of heredity. “Rudimentary organs,” Darwin says, 
“may be compared with the letters in a word, still retained in 
the spelling, but become useless in the pronunciation, but 
which serve as a clue for its derivation.” (The Origin of 
Species, Vol. II, p. 161.) This comparison is very apt and 
eminently fortunate in characterizing the significance of rudi- 
mentary organs for the thinking naturalist. 

We see thal the rudimentary organs of animals of the same 
class very much resemble one another; the resemblance be- 
comes fainter as the animal matures and develops its struc- 
ture; but it is curious to nole that in maturity animals of the 
same class appear to be shaped according to a common plan. 
This unity in the general plan has long been noted by natural- 
ists and it cannot be accounted for by similarity of conditions 
of life. Can you find any resemblance between the life of the 
mole, the horse, the walrus and the bat? All these animals are 
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ezzeliently adapted to the most diverse situations and oocupa. 
tons, they have all been given the organs which they require 
te get their food and to assure their existence, and althougt 
these organs are extremely varied, they are nevertheless shapec 
according to a common plan. The ape’s hand is adapted [mn 
seizing and feeling objects; the mole’s paw to burrowing in tly 
soil, the horse's forelegs to simple movement on land, th 
walrus’s fins to swimming, the bat’s wings to flying; and nev- 
ertheless all these limbs consist of similar bones arranged ir 
the same relative order; in all these limbs we see che same 
sumber of main articulations or joints and in each of them we 
perfectly distinguish the shoulder bone, the elbow, the wris! 
and the carpus. The relative size and shape of these separat: 
parts vary infinitely but the parts are always disposed in th 
same order. Owen and other first-class anatomists unani- 
mously assert that unity of plan, maintained in spite of variety 
of conditions, cannot be accounted for by any especial aims o! 
nature. 

If we take one individual animal and study the various parte 
or organs of its body, here, too, we will notice very curiou: 
phenomena, We will see that some parts, differing in shape 
and adapted to different functions, are also constructed accord. 
ing to # single common plan. The fore- and hind-limbs, for 
instance, consist of similar bones arranged in the same order, 
although the hand differs from the foot in its function and the 
bat’s wing does not resemble ifs paw. The skull of vertebrates 
consists of a large number of various bones which grow togeth- 
er completely only in maturity and in such a way that the 
scams remain perceptible. 11 would seem more convenient for 
the strength of the skull and the safety of the brain that the 
skull should consist of a single bone or at least of the 
smallest possible number of component parts. To such an ar- 
gument it can be objected that the mammal’s skull, thanks to 
the number of its component parts which have not grown to- 
gether to a solid mass, can contract at the time of birth, and 
that this contraction helps the animal to issue from the moth: 
er's womb. This consideration is correct, but it cannot be 
applied either to birds, lizards or tortoises, or generally to any 
of the yerlebralex which are hatched from an egg. Here there 
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is ro need for a contraction of the skull, and yet in all these 
enmma's the cranium containing the brain consists of a number 
of corresponding or homologous parts of the strangest shape. 
By examining these parts of the skull, comparing them with 
{he parts of the spinal column and studying their position in 
us embryos, naturalists came to the concivsion that the 
skuil is composed of modified vertebrae. Here Huxley noted 
iat it would be more accurate to word this as follows: not 
vertebrae have been transformed into bones of the skull, but 
the bones and the vertebrae were evolved parallel to one anoth- 
er out of some commen element. Such a process does indeed 
take place in the embryo. Many species of crayfish have the 
first pair of legs transformed into jaws called manducatory 
claws. Here it is the same story again. The primitive type of 
this class had no real legs or real jaws; its body was divided 
into a number of segments supplied with exterior appendices; 
some of these appendices were adapted to locomotion, others 
tu grinding food, others again were transformed into bran- 
chiae or organs of breathing. All that is clear, but, in order to 
understand these facts, one must be firmly convinced that 
specific forms are capable of varying and that they have al- 
teady undergone a number of transformations since the begin- 
ning of organic life. 


CONCLUSION 


My work is finished and I may say with a clear conscience 
that it has cost me much labour but that it is nevertheless 
very unsatisfactory. If 1 had Voltaire’s literary talent and Alex- 
ander Humboldt's knowledge, these enormous resources would 
not be too much to expound Darwin's theory in a perfectly 
satisfactory way for the Russian public who have no notion of 
natural sciences, But have we in Russia people with Voltaire’s 
talent, Humboldt's knowledge and the conscientious desire to 
dedicate all their energies to the intellectual profit of their 
compatriots who are groping in the dark? And if there are no 
such model popularizers, does that mean that the ideas of 
European geniuses must remain unintelligible to our public? 
Is that the case? Or is it not worth while to eat with a wooden 
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spoon when you cannot afford a silver one? It seems to me 
that it is more reasonable to use a wooden spoon than to starve 
in the vain expectation of a silver one. That is why I decided fo 
present in my person a wooden spoon of the kind that you may 
and even must immediately throw under the table when one of 
precious metal appears on the table. 

My essay on Darwin probably contains reservations, pas- 
sages which are not clear, unfortunate expressions and perhaps 
even factual errors. What can we do about it? 1 am no expert 
and so far have read very little on natural science, Perhaps | 
slipped into errors through my efforts to express myself more 
clearly. But I still repeat:what can we do about it? See how 
our experts behave towards the public. Nowhere outside our 
amiable motherland will you find such neglect of the require- 
ments of the public, such lack of respect for the most modest, 
legitimate and inevitable desires of the readers. You would 
think the expert lived somewhere on a star in Orion and ad- 
dressed his speech from there to the universe without bothering 
whether anybody heard him or whether he was understood by 
that unfortunate hearer whom his words happened to reach. In 
my opinion it is more useful to give an essay which is perfectly 
comprehensible, even if it does contain a few errors, than to 
rack one's brains on absolutely irreproachable dissertations 
which are beyond human understanding. 

We have no need to look far for examples which will give us 
an idea of the feats accomplished by our specialists. It suffices 
to glance at the way in which Darwin's hook was offered to the 
Russian public. It was “translated from the English by Profes- 
sor S. A. Rachinsky!3 of Moscow University.” A specialist, it 
seems! Open the book—you will not find a word from the trans- 
lator. Darwin is introduced without any recommendation. 
Why the book has been translated, what significance it has for 
science, what is the view of “ihe professor of Moscow Univer- 
sity" on it—all this remains a profound mystery to the reader. 
Read on, and you will not find a single explanatory note: it 
must be assumed that we, Russian readers, know all about 
botany and zoology, that we can catch in flight and understand 
all the incidental allusions of which Darwin's book is full. The 
Hon. Professor expresses himself in a language that can sound 
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Russian only to the real specialist. And, besides, the transla- 
tion is jull of gross errors that are impardonable for a univer- 
sity professor, 1 shall quote three examples. On page 178, talk- 
ing about the slave-making instinct we read: “The slaves are 
black and not above half the size of their red masters,” but 
on p. 180 it seems that the black slaves have turned brown. 
This absurdity is the work of the Russian translator. Darwin 
says that red ants (Formica rufescens) capture brown ones 
(Formica fusca) and that Formica sanguinea captures the 
black ant. Rachinsky thought fit to muddle all this up. On 
p. 288 Darwin is made to say that he “removed ‘wenty-two 
seeds of dry argillaceous earth from one foot of a partridge.” 
What an unprecedented absurdity! Whoever measured argilla- 
ceous earth in seeds? The puzzle is easily explained. In the 
original we have the word grain which should have been trans- 
lated into Russian by grana and then any apothecary’s ap- 
prentice would have understood. But the Hon. Professor took 
twenty-two seeds and placed his witty invention on the unfor- 
tunate Darwin's lips. On p. 290 we read that “The ruins of a 
house burnt by fire do not tell their tale more plainly than do 
the mountains of Scotland and Wales, with their scored flanks, 
polished surfaces, and staggering boulders, of the icy currents 
with which their valleys were once filled.” Two absurdities in 
afew lines! What are staggering boulders? That is Rachinsky’s 
translation of perching boulders. (The Origin of Species, 
p. 396.) Well, let the boulders stagger! And what are icy cur- 
rents? That is the Hon. Professor's elegant way of translating 
Darwin's icy streams, meaning glaciers. (/bid.) But the last 
curiosity in the Russian translation of Darwin is the best of 
all. In the translation there are many misprints, some of them 
distorting the meaning, e.g., metaphoric instead of metamor- 
phic (p. 284), Old World instead of New World (p. 275) and 
other similar ones. But that is nothing. Misprints happen, 
the curious thing is this. There is a list of errata at the end of 
the book, but in it I did not find a single one of the misprints 
that struck me when I read the translation. Then I had the 
curiosity to see whether the misprints listed were in the book, 
and I found that they were not, not a single one of them. The 
errata listed in this book are those of some other one, A mistake 
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of the bookbinder cannot be pleaded as an excuse. The Ist o! 
errata is in a quire containing part of the text and the 
alphabetic index. Those are the wonders that are worked here 
and the garb in which the great work of one of most brilliant 
modern thinkers of today appears before the Russian public. 

After thal, my dear reader, I am sure that you will be 
lenient and kind even to my wooden spoon. For the rest, | 
stand in no need of your leniency. It is not my intention that 
my essays should teach you natural sciences, all that I want 
is that they should arouse your curiosity and bring to your 
knowledge a faint echo of the great movements of European 
thought and disperse, at least to some extent, your mentai 
lethargy. And now that is enough about the wooden spoon. Let 
us turn to Darwin again and say a few words about the im. 
pression his ideas made in Europe. The impression was strong 
and it will doubtless go on intensifying as the advocales oj 
different shades of thought gain more insight into the enor- 
nious world significance of those ideas. The German philistines 
have already begun to circulate the word “Darwinist,” giving 
it a pejorative meaning and they are straining themselves to 
prove that Darwin's theory is, first, a vain dream, and second, 
@ piece of sheer immorality. The main arguments of these 
gossips are already well known and they could have been 
voiced with positive success by Pulkheria Ivanovna or Kaba- 
nova," the merchant's wife. The tendencies of these respectable 
Russian women, passing through the lips of the German philis- 
tines, are sometimes cloaked in decency: you see we are for 
rigorous accuracy in science and we require that it should not 
descend to fascinating dreams or beautiful hypotheses, The 
speech delivered last year by Doctor Spiess to some Sinken- 
berg Naturalists Society was imbued with such philistine ten- 
dencies. It was printed in a special pamphlet bearing the title 
“On the Limits of Natural Science.” Many such speeches will 
be delivered and many similar pamphlets written on Darwin 
and they will all be listened to or read with satisfaction by 
people who imagine with all the seriousness in the world tha! 
they are thinkers and naturalists. 1 even think that here ic 
Russia the great naturalist Strakhov's will read these works 
with delight and produce something of the sort himself. Bul 
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in Western Europe there are people of another cast. In Eng- 
land, sir Charles Lyell, the creator of the most modern 
geolozy, inclines towards Darwin's theory. Huxley is working 
in the same direction. looker, Wallace and Bates have come 
to the same results. Among the Germans, Karl Vogt, formerly 
a supporter of Agassiz, has sided resolutely with Darwin. Vogt 
is by no means young but he renounces all his past and explic- 
itly acknowledges that Darwin's arguments have convinced 
him. In the second volume of his Lectures on Man which ap- 
peared at the end of last year, he devotes more than thirty pages 
to many clever factual observations which can be excellent 
confirmations of the new theory. In his introduction to the sec- 
ond volume he notes in passing that two first-class botanists, 
Alphonse de Candole and Naudin, have recently arrived com- 
pletely independently of each other at identical conclusions 
very favourable to Darwin's ideas. De Candole studied various 
types of oak and Naudin the intercrossing of species and varie- 
ties in the vegetable kingdom. Both have been convinced that 
the various species have emerged and still do emerge one from 
another through slow variations. 

Vogt completely agrees with Darwin's thought that geology, 
owing to the present scarcity of the materials at its disposal, 
is absolutely incapable of pronouncing a final verdict on the 
theory of the degeneration of species. Vogt himself quotes a 
number of curious examples which show how premature were 
the attempts of geologists to construct a system of world phi- 
losophy from the few fragments they have collected. The 
strength of Darwin's theory lies precisely in the fact that it 
can exist independently of geological evidence because it bases 
itself on facts of diving nature. 

In 1863 the well-known linguist, Schleicher,.¢ published @ 
small pamphlet entitled Darwin’s Theory and Linguistics. He 
shows that Darwin's ideas can be applied to the historical 
study of languages. Languages also diverge in different direc- 
tions from a few basic progenitors: they also split into dialects 
and idioms corresponding to the varieties in the organic world. 
These idioms segregate and become separate languages—the 
species of the organic world. Languages again split and give 
birth to new languages, many of the old dialects and languages 
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becoming extinct, as, for example, did Sanskrit, Greek, Latin 
and ancient Hebrew. Schleicher’s pamphlet is especially In- 
teresting for us, being the reasonable utterances of an outsider 
having no personal partiality for one or the other of the two 
camps of modern naturalists. His profound respect for natural 
sciences deserves great attention: “It is likewise, one of my 
most ardent wishes,” he says, “that the method of natura! 
sciences be introduced into linguistics. Perhaps the following 
lines will induce one or another of the young students of 
linguistics to learn from the expert botanists and zoologists as 
far as method is concerned. I assure him that he will not regret 
it. I, at least, know well what I owe to the study of works like 
Schleiden’s scientific botany, Karl Vogt’s physiological letters 
and others for the comprehension of the essence and the life 
of language. For it was from these books that I first learned 
what historical development is.” (August Schleicher, Die Dar- 
winistische Theorie und Sprachwissenschaft, Weimar 1873. 
p. 6.) 

Further Schleicher defines with an amazing correctness 0: 
view the real meaning of the indissoluble link of Darwin's 
ideas with the general movement of human thought in our 
time. 

“Observation,” he says, “is the basis of science today. Be 
sides observation, only conclusions based on and necessarily 
following from observation can be considered as valid. Any- 
thing construed @ priori, anything based on empty abstraction. 
can be valued only as a witty game at the best, but for science 
it is valueless junk. 

“Observation teaches that all living organisms which at al! 
fall within the scope of sufficient observation vary according 
to definite laws. This variation, which is their life, is properly 
their essence: we only know it when we know the sum of the 
variations, when we know their whole essence. In other words. 
if we do not know how something came into being. we do not 
know it at all. A necessary consequence of observation is th 
importance of historical development and scientific knowledge 
of organisms generally for natural science in our time. 

“The importance of historical development for the know!- 
edge of the individual organism is acknowledged without any 
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contradiction. HIstorical development was first introduced in 
zoology and botany. We know that Lyell also described the 
life of our planet as a series of very gradual variations, here 
too there is no more Jerky or sudden appearance of new phases 
in life than in the life of other organisms In nature. Lyell 
too bases himself primarily on observation. As observation of 
the latest period of the life of the earth—admittedly a very 
short period of time—reveals only a gradual variation, we 
have absolutely no right to assume any other mode of life for 
the past. I have always proceeded from the same view in the 
study of languages, which likewise come within the scope of 
direct observation only in what is for us the most recent, rela- 
tively short, period. This short period of a few thousand years 
teaches us with irrefutable certitude that the life of language 
organisms generally proceeds according to definite laws by 
very gradual variations and that we have not the remotest 
tight to assume it has ever behaved otherwise. 

“Darwin and his predecessors* went a step further than 
other zoologists and botanists: not only individuals have their 
life, but species and genera too; they too gradually came into 
existence and they too are subject to continual variations ac- 
cording to definite laws. Like all modern scientists, Darwin 
bases himself on observation, although here too, as in the fife 
of the earth and of languages, observation is limited by the 
nature of the subject to a short period of time. As we can ob- 
serve that in fact the species are not constant, it can be consid- 
ered as proved that they vary, even ff only on a minor scale. 
A thing which in itself is accidental—the shortness of the time 
within the limits of which useful observations can be made— 
provides the reason why the variation of species on the whole 
does not seem of great significance. We need only assume, con- 
sistently with the results of other observations, that there have 
been living beings on our earth for many thousands of years, 
in order to be able to grasp palpably how the genera and 
species, by continual gradual variations analogous to those 
which come within the pale of observation, could come to exist 
in the form in which they are now. 


* Oken, Goethe. Lamarck, Etienne and Geoffroy de St Hilaire 
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“Accordingly, Darwin's doctrine seems to me to be in fact 
only @ necessary consequence of the principles obtaining in 
sclence today. It {s based on observation and is in substance 
an attempt at the history of development. What Lyell did Sor 
the history of the earth, Darwin has done for the history of Its 
inhabitants. His doctrine is therefore not an accidental phenom- 
enon, it is not the product of a capricious mind, but a legit- 
imate and genuine child of our century. Darwin's doctrine Is 
a necessity.” (/bid., pp. 9-12.) 

That Is how intelligent and completely impartial men cee 
Darwin's work. 


POPULARIZERS OF NEGATIVE DOCTRINES 


The article “Times of Metaphysical Argumentation’! gave 
a few fragmentary remarks on French literature of the 18th 
century. In order to clarify and supplement those remarks | 
will now endeavour to define the general character of the great 
intellectual movement which put an end to the medieval order 
of things. 

During the long reign of Louis XIV the French completely 
forgot how to resist royal authority; the agitation of the Fronde? 
was forgotten; the aristocracy attended at court and danced 
minuets; it was made clear once and for all to parliament 
that Louis XIV was not only the king, but the state; the Galli- 
can Church, in the person of Bossuet,’ its greatest luminary, 
solemnly proclaimed that passive submission to the king in 
defiance of everything and everybody, even of the pope and 
of common sense, was the most sacred duty of a true Christian. 
For more than fifty years Louis XIV did all that he found fit, 
He wanted to spend millions to build the Palace of Versailles, 
and he did so; he wanted to wage senseless wars, and he 
waged them; he wanted to devastate whole regions of his own 
kingdom inhabited by peaceful and industrious Protestants, 
and he devastated them. Ina word, nothing was forbidden for 
him and he got satisfaction from the most diverse sources. The 
king's business was to think things to do, and to demand 
money; that meant that the king was looking after his glory, 
encouraging industry and feeding the poor by giving them the 
opportunity to build fountains and pavilions, to weave lace, to 
make huge wigs and to embroider in gold satin waistcoats 
and velvet robes. 
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Happy France, lulled for many decades by such truly royal 
charities prospered so much that she could not prosper any 
more. The only prospect left was starvation. Those on wham Jay 
the obligation of supplying the king with money at his first de 
mand saw that the collection of revenues was becoming more 
and more difficult as years went by and that no military ex. 
peditions could remedy the evil. These men had the most lucra- 
tive appointments and were therefore in no way disposed either 
to free-thinking or to sentimentality: but even they could 
not help noticing that the whole slate cconomy was in a 
frightful condition and that the labour power of {he nation was 
at its last breath. Ministers, intendants, bishops, tax-farmers— 
all felt more or less vaguely that things could not go on like 
that, Poverty was so widespread that it was an eyesore to 
everybody but the king, who was guarded against the sight of 
indecency by the continual efforts of his gilded and smiling 
crowd of couriiers. When some sad truth obstinately peeps ou! 
into the light through every rent in the existing order, when 
that truth cannot be covered up with any plaster, official soph- 
isms, bureaucratic palliatives, majestic ignoring or impressive 
rigour, then sooner or later that truth is voiced for all to hear 
and takes hold of all minds. No extraordinary genius is re- 
quired to express what is felt by everybody; but to give voice to 
what all are thinking but which none dares to utter a word 
about—this requires unusual love of truth or of the interests 
which suffer irom the general silence. 

Under Louis XIV the universal compulsory silence was brok- 
en by three quiet and respectful voices. Archbishop Fénelon, 
Marshal of France Vauban, and the Rouen judiciary official 
Boisguillebert¢ dared to speak of the imperfections of the state 
system. Democratic tendencies were not in keeping with either 
the rank or even the temperament of any of the three. Not one 
of them wanted to put himself to trouble for any bold theory. 
they only wanted the people not to be deprived of all the 
means of getting food, propagating their species, working and 
paying their taxes. Fénelon’s most audacious work was Les 
Aventures de Télémaque. But this book, which carried the 
teader away to Greece and to remote antiquity, seemed so auda- 
cious to the author himself that he did not see any possibility 
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of publishing it. It was printed without the knowledge of the 
author, who had written it exclusively for bis pupil, the Duke 
of Burgundy, grandson of Louis XIV. The printing of the book 
was slopped by the Parls police and was possible only in the 
Dulch town of The Hague. The venom of this terrible book con- 
sists in singing the virtue and wisdom of kings who were 90 
righteous that they waged no ruinous wars and did not under- 
take magnificent constructions for their amusement, but devel- 
oped agriculture, eneouraged trade and established patriar- 
chal simplicity of morals among the people. The malice of the 
pamphlet was so obvious that Louis XIV deprived Fénelon of 
the tulorship of his grandson and forbade him, as an exposer 
and fault-finder, to appear at court. If another man had been 
guilty of such lack of restraint he would have been locked up 
for twenty years in the Bastille, but Fénelon could be pardoned 
a lot in spite of his criminality because he was an archbishop. 
Three years after the Télémaque business the Duke of Burgun- 
dy took a trip through the town of Cambrai, in which Fénelon 
had his archiepiscopal residence. The king was magnanimous 
enough to allow the Duke to visit the criminal exposer of wats 
and constructions, but as the Duke was very young and Féne- 
lon very crafty and dangerous, they were strictly forbidden to 
remain wilhout witnesses. Thus Fénelon's devastating vio- 
lence was curbed. 

The other violator was the famous engineer Vauban in his 
old age. Having founded thirty-three new fortresses and rebuilt 
three hundred others in his lifetime, Vauban had been obliged 
not only to travel over France in all directions, he had, more- 
over, lived a more or less long time in various parts of his 
country. He had keenly scrutinized everything around him, 
found poverty and abuse everywhere, noted the same causes of 
the people's sufferings everywhere, and, finally, had decided to 
set forth the results of his observations in a politico-economic 
treatise with the title Projet d’une dime royale (Project for a 
Royal Tithe). In this book he endeavoured to prove that the 
main cause of the people’s misery was the uneven distribution 
of taxes, that is, that the populace and the poor paid ruinous 
taxes while the rich and distinguished, the clergy, aristocracy 
and officials were exempted from all dues in money and in 
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kind. This book, in which the privileged parasites were called 
the brood of vipers, the oid marshal presented to his king with 
the moving and courageous simplicity which is typical of chil- 
dren and people of genius. Of course, Vauban judged the king 
by himself, thus, naturally, doing Louis XIV too much honour. 
His book was prohibited, confiscated, destroyed. The old mar 
was unable to survive the blow and died eleven days after the 
destruction of his book. Of course, he did not die because his 
monarch wreaked his wrath on him or because that wrath was 
able to bar for him the road to further promotion or even to 
deprive him of the advantages which he enjoyed. Vauban suc- 
cumbed to a minute of cruel disappointment. The faith of all 
his life was destroyed before his very eyes. He had been per- 
suaded that the king did not know and that the brood of vipers 
were turning his eyes from the sufferings of the people. And 
suddenly it turned out that the king did not want to know, and 
that the brood of vipers enjoyed his deliberate favour, What, in 
that case, became of all the labour and all the feats of the 
honest patriot and the brave soldier Vauban? What meaning 
was given to his three hundred and thirty-three forts, his hun- 
dred and forty battles and his fifty-three sieges? Formerly he 
had thought he was fighting for his country. Now it appeared 
that by his victories he had reinforced and elevated France's 
most dangerous enemies and most voracious plunderers. Hav- 
ing made such a discovery, a young man would sharply turn 
all his thoughts and his whole life in the opposite direction. But 
a man of Vauban's age could only call himself an old fool ant 
die cursing the day he was born. 

Like Vauban, Boisguillebert showed in his book Détail de la 
France sous le régne de Louis XIV that for the salvation and 
welfare of the stale taxes had to be distributed evenly. The art 
of finance, according to Boisguillebert’s heretical opinion. 
should consist not in wringing out money by all means, fair 
and foul, but in a reasonable raising of the production forces 
of the nation. For this audacious reasoning Boisguillebert lost 
his appointment, but as he had influential protectors at cour! 
he was soon pardoned and restored to his former post. 

Thus the power of the king in the person of Louis XIV re 
ceived its first warning more than eighty years before the out: 
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bretk of the revolution. There was still the possibility of re- 
pentance and improvement. During all the first half of the 18th 
century the political strivings of the most courageous French 
thinkers were extremely moderate. Enlightened and provident 
despotism, curbing the violence of the clericais and expending 
the stale revenues in a reasonable way, was all that they de- 
sired. Had the successors of Louis XIV resembled Peter I of 
Russia or Frederick I] of Prussia, had they understood the 
necessity for radical transformations, the whole of literature 
would have been lheir zealous ally. Rousseau would have sung 
the great perfection of the feudal system, the French people 
would have remained proud of their loyalty to the monarch, the 
revolution would have been unnecessary and impossible. But 
Philip of Orleans and Louis XV wanted to enjoy life and could 
not rise to any firm and definite political convictions. Their 
childish whims, their scandalous mediocrity and their self- 
complacent frivolity finally proved to the French people that 
it was very rash and risky to lay any great hopes on the virtue 
and talent of individuals. Louis XIV, Philip of Orleans and 
Louis XV thus proved to be the most remarkable popularizers 
of negative doctrines—popularizers without whose collabora- 
tion neither Voltaire, Montesquieu, Diderot or Rousseau would 
have had any readers or would even have thought of engaging 
in criticism. The popularizing work of Louis XIV was so highly 
successful that the people went mad with joy when they heard 
of his death. Of course, nobody but Louis XIV could have cul- 
tivated such tender feelings in the hearts of the French people, 
which was so proud of its ardent attachment to the Bourbon 
dynasty. But without this main foundation, laid by Louis XIV 
himself, the development and propagation of negative doc- 
trines would have been impossible. Courageous and penetrating 
thinkers might, indeed, have understood the inconsistency and 
the inaccuracy of the world outlook; they might have noticed 
the unreasonableness of the relations established among 
men; but they would constantly have felt themselves alone and 
would hardly have made up their minds to share their disre- 
spectful considerations with the masses. The masses would not 
have listened to them. The masses would have forced them to 
silence, because the masses very willingly reconcile themselves 
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to all sorts of incongruities provided they get used to them 
and do not suffer too much from them. But as the French Louis 
and Philips saw to it that these sufferings became really tn- 
tolerable, reflection, analysis and negation became an impera- 
tive need for the commonest minds, and the masses, forced by 
their rulers, had to go to the tree of knowledge of good and evil 
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The discovery of America, Magellan's voyage round the 
world and the astronomic studies of Copernicus, Keplers and 
Galileo clearly showed all people of knowledge and reflexion 
that the world was not built according to the plan which had 
been taught for many centuries by the popes, cardinals, bishops 
and doctors of all higher scholastic sciences. The gulf between 
the free-thinking of the discoverers and the century-old tradi- 
tions of Catholicism and Protestantism was apparent but only 
for the few people who seriously devoted themselves to scien- 
tific pursuits. The masses were not concerned with that gap 
and they continued to submit to traditions whose unsoundness 
had been proved with mathematical precision. Only the un- 
bearable suffering inflicted on the masses by obliging traditions 
could draw them in the wake of the progressive thinkers. This 
kind of suffering did indeed appear at the service of the masses 
in the form of persecutions which the sharp-witted Louis XIV 
took it into his head to inflict on the Protestants at the end of 
the 17th century. Of course, we have all heard of the dragon- 
nades and we know that the word stands for foul tricks that the 
French dragoons played on the French Protestants. But far 
from all of us know to what extremes those foul tricks were 
cerried. Imagine soldiers let loose on peaceful and defenceless 
citizens and given the right to make fun of them as they 
thought fit provided the citizens did not die on the spot from 
the soldiers’ merry-making; imagine further that the soldiers 
of the time who were given such enviable rights displayed the 
cleverness and refined ingenuity of Red Indians when they 
have captared their bitterest and most dangerous enemy. The 
taping of wives and daughters of the Protestants in the pres- 
ence of their husbands and parents was naturally only a good- 
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natured and comic prelude to their merry pranks. Their real 
pranks were of a far more serious nature: the soldiers stuck 
pins in the obstinate heretics from head to foot, stabbed them 
with penknives, tore their noses with red-hot pincers, plucked 
the nails from their fingers and toes, poured boiling water into 
their mouths and plunged their feet into melted fat which was 
gradually brought to boiling. 

“One of the Protestants, named Ryau,” says Buckle, “they 
bound fast and cut his fingers off, stuck pins under his nails, 
set powder on fire in his ears, pierced his thighs in several 
places and poured vinegar and salt on his wounds.” (Henry 
Thomas Buckle, /fistory of Civilization in England, London 
1861, Vol. I, p. 624-25.) 

At that time exactly the same things were done to the Pres- 
byterians in Scotland by the order of James II. If these things 
were done not in the secret of a dungeon or by sentence of a 
judge, but in the streets or in private houses by the free inspi- 
ration of drunken soldiers, they could make a very unpleasant 
impression even on a country thickly populated with fanatical 
and completely ignorant Catholics. But the France of Louls 
XIV already had a brilliant literature, highly developed art, 
highly polished and refined manners, and was proud of all that. 
This France had already been sufficiently cured of medieval 
fanaticism by the sufferings of the civil wars and the terrors 
oi St. Bartholomew's Night. The repeal of the Edict of Nantes 
and the dragonnades could not be particularly pleasant even 
for the Catholic population. The Protestants were industrious 
people who pursued industry and trade and were well off; they 
had numerous business relations and connections with the 
whole of France's industrial and trading world; all these con- 
nections had to be suddenly broken off, and naturally many 
Catholic merchants and manufacturers who saw the danger 
to their pockets became dubious of the exaggerated efforts of 
their great king. There must have been such confusion in the 
whole of trade that it probably proved to many sincere Catho- 
lics that fanatica! persecutions result in perceptible inconven- 
iences. 

After the repeal of the Edict of Nantes half a million Prot- 
estants were banished. They fled to Holland, Switzerland, 
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Prussia, England, and even to North America. One can imagin. 
the shattering impression made on France's neighbours by 
these long queues of emigrants, many of whom were exhausted 
by privation and hunger, and each of whom had some nex 
detail of oppression, plunder, violence and torture to tell. The 
generation which saw those tortured fugitives still had terri. 
fying living memories of the violence and devastation of the 
Thirty Years’ War: comparing these memories with the pic 
tures that now developed before their eyes, every shopkeeper, 
every craftsman, every peasant could think that a new Thirty 
Years’ War between Catholics and Protestants was approach. 
ing. Not one man of common sense could desire such a war, 
especially as the traces of the last were too noticeable all over 
Germany. But at the sight of the French exiles every man who 
was not stupid could easily imagine that a war like the Thirt, 
Years’ War would hang like Damocles' sword over Europe un- 
til Protestants and Catholics ceased hating and persecuting 
one another. When the masses had been led on to such thoughts 
by living and clear impressions of actual life, the preaching of 
universal tolerance became eminently appropriate and the al 
ready old fight of the foremost thinkers against the fanaticism 
got an opportunity to score most brilliant success. The thinkers. 
basing themselves on generally known facts, could tell the 
masses in loud and solemn tones that there would be no end 
to suffering and crime until the fundamental erring, from which 
their fanatic enthusiasm and fanatic hatred arose was erased 
from their collective mind. In spite of all their childish partiality 
for their fundamental erring, inconsistent as it was with their 
knowledge of the laws of nature, the masses were inclined to 
listen to the serious exhortations of the thinkers, because the 
memories of the Thirty Years’ War and the haggard faces of 
French fugitives forced them to reflexions to which they were 
not accustomed. The Catholic and Protestant clericals, on their 
side, did all they could to help the thinking preachers of toler- 
ance by minor villainies and restrictions which daily reminded 
the masses of the major sufferings and crimes which arose 
with fanaticism from the fundamental erring. 

The dragonnades were unconditionally encouraged by the 
most brilliant representatives of the Gallican Church. 
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Lillustre Bossuet was a zealous and eloquent panegyrist of 
these energetic measures. The liberal and philanthropic Fé- 
nelon, who often criticized the government’s action in letters 
to induential persons, never said a word against the persecu- 
tion of Protestants. Such facts continually led society on fo the 
conviction that the clergy had long ago and for ever forgotten 
how to serve the cause of charity and mercy and that their de- 
crepit corporation was becoming more harmful for social de- 
velopment as the years went by. In this conviction those of the 
masses who reflected began to converge towards the foremost 
thinkers. The latter noticed signs of this incipient mutual un- 
derstanding and, profiting by the favourable conditions of the 
time, raised their voices against superstition and fanaticism 
in bold and persuasive terms such as Europe had never heard 
before. 

While Louis XIV was behaving with such disgraceful atroc- 
ity in France, Pierre Bayle, one of his loyal subjects, was 
publishing books and pamphlets in Holland proclaiming the 
autonomy of reason and proving the absolute inconsistency 
of his demands with the spirit and the letter of the traditional 
doctrines, and this in lively and fascinating French that 
everybody could understand. Living in a free country, he was 
nevertheless unable to express himself quite openly. His con- 
victions would have terrified his contemporaries and es- 
tranged them from him. They were not even to Voltaire's taste. 
That is why Bayle did not enter into a dogmatic exposition 
of his own ideas, but confined himself to a constantly polite, 
cautious, but very clever and venomous criticism of the con- 
cepts in the name of which people were burned at the stake 
and whole flourishing regions were devastated. Bayle's tone 
was generally remarkable for its respectfulness and submis- 
sion, but in that submissive respectfulness every thinking 
reader could feel the bottomless depth of doubt and negation. 
Bayle did not say all he thought, but what he did say was 
sometimes amazingly audacious. In 1682, for instance, he 
affirmed in print that unbelief was better than superstition: 
therefore, he demanded that the state should display unlimited 
tolerance even towards extreme heretics. This demand was 
frequently repeated in his pamphlets on the persecution of 
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French Protestants. This fearless thinker further asked him- 
self and discussed from various viewpoints the question: can 
a state composed of atheists exist? Bayle did not give a 
straightforward answer to the question, but the whole process 
of his evidence obviously tended to the conclusion that moral- 
ity may exist without religious worship. These thoughts of 
Bayle's are still very courageous even for our time. In 
Bayle’s journal. Nouvelles de la république des lettres, the 
witty writer Fontenelle sometimes amused himself with anti- 
clerical pranks. In 1686, at the very time when French Prot- 
estants were most cruelly persecuted, Bayle’s journal carried 
a satirical allegory by Fontenelle ridiculing the whole quar- 
re] between Catholics and Protestants. 

“A letter alleged to have been written in Batavia,” Hett- 
ners writes, “reports that in Borneo two sisters Mréo (Rome) 
and Eénegu (Geneva), i.e., Catholicism and Protestantism, 
quarrelled over the vacant throne after the death of their 
mother, Mliféo(?). Mréo was recognized without any diffi- 
culty but very soon estranged all free minds by her oppres- 
sion and violence; all her subjects were obliged to report to 
her their most secret thoughts and bring her all their money; 
the highest token of gratitude that the queen deigned to give 
them was to allow them to kiss her foot, but first they had to 
revere the bones of deceased favourites. Then a new queen, 
Eénegu, came forward. She abolished all these unpleasant in- 
novations, claimed the throne, called herself the legitimate 
daughter of the recently deceased queen and proved her claim 
by her resemblance to her mother; Mréo, on the other hand, 
went to great pains to keep her mother's portrait secret and 
substitute another one for it.” (Hermann Hettner, Literatur- 
geschichte des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, Brunswick 1899, 
p4hyo- 

That same year 1686 saw the publication of Fontenelle’s 
bonk Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes (Conversations 
on the Plurality of the World). This book developed in popular 
form the same thoughts that Giordano Bruno had been burnt 
at the stake for at the beginning of the 17th century. Fonte- 
nelte tried to make his reader aware of the astronomic dis- 
coveries of Copernicus and the philosophical ideas on nature 
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produced by Descartes’ creative imagination. He naturally 
explained in detail that the fixed stars were not lamps hang- 
ing from the vault of the heavens to illuminate the earth, but 
great centres of independent planetary systems composed of 
heavenly bodies on which, in all probability, thelr own rich 
and diverse organic life developed. This thought, for which 
the Roman Inquisition had Giordano Bruno burnt at the 
stake, had no unfavourable consequences for Fontenelle, in 
spite of the fact that his book, published in the reign of 
Louis XIV, strongly impressed the reading public and pleased 
even light-minded people of society who were perfectly in- 
capable of serious intellectual pursuits. In 1687, Fontenelle 
published his History of the Oracles in which he analyzed the 
cunning of the heathen priests, endeavouring at the same 
time to lead the reader on to various instructive reflexions on 
contemporary reality. The guardians of public morality un- 
derstood at last what Fontenelle’s literary amusements were 
aimed at. Then came the allegory of the two royal sisters 
in Borneo, The key to its understanding was found and Fon- 
tenelle was warned that the Bastille was awaiting him. He 
immediately repented, began to pour forth streams of eulogis- 
tic verse on the Jesuits and ceased for ever to offend the 
guardians of public innocence. For this moral action Fonte- 
nelle was considered worthy to live a hundred years on this 
earth. He died in 1757, when Voltaire was already master of 
public opinion in the whole of Europe. 
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Louis XIV died in 1715. At that time Voltaire was a lillle 
over twenty and his venom was already so well known in 
Paris society that when the manuscript of a satire on the de- 
ceased king started to circulate from hand to hand it was 
attributed to him, although he was completely innocent of 
writing it. For this imaginary crime Voltaire spent a year in 
the Bastille. In 1726 he was in the Bastille again over a quar- 
tel with the Chevalier de Rohan who, by the way, was the 
only one to blame and who in general behaved most dishonest- 
ly and disgracefully towards Voltaire. This second imprison- 
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ment did not last long—six months according to Buckle, and 
only twelve days if we are to belleve Hettner. Which of the 
two is right, J do not know, but that is not important, If we 
take Buckle's figure, as being the bigger one, it turns out that 
Voltaire, who lived till he was nearly 84 and struggled for over 
60 years against the strongest human prejudices, spent only 
a year and a half in prison, and that for reasons which had 
nothing at all to do with his literary activity. All Voltaire’s 
hostile clashes with the powers that be were confined to these 
two very short imprisonments. The rest of his life flowed mer- 
rily, quietly, respected and satisfied, He corresponded with 
nearly all the sovereigns of Europe Including the popes. He 
was awarded pensions and distinctions from all sides. He was 
a gentilhomme ordinaire de la chambre du roi, Kammerherr to 
Frederick the Great, France's historiographer and a member 
of the French Academy. He indulged in all speculations, in- 
cluding the Exchange, had a hand in state loans and in sup- 
plies for the army; he schemed and profiteered, he intrigued 
and even swindled. He accumulated and preserved a great 
fortune. He went to extremes such as even Molchalin’ could 
have envied. And yet he always remained Voltaire—the tire- 
less fighter, the great publicist, who has not his peer in history 
end whose name still inspires European pietists with the most 
comical horror. How could Voltaire run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds? How could he at the same time head the 
philosophical opposition and enjoy the favour of all the higher 
authorities? This remarkable phenomenon, which is now no 
longer possible, is accounted for, in my humble judgement, by 
the fact that the power of human thought and the possible 
consequences of the Intellectual movement were at that time 
still too Iiltle known to all high-placed personalities and vested 
interests. 

The 18th century rulers, like the monarchs and popes of the 
Middle Ages, were not afraid of thought; they persecuted op- 
position thinkers not as violators of public order but as in- 
solent people who dared to think and express impudent things 
Punishment was not intended to prevent harm which could 
arise from the activity of the writer, for nobody thought ol 
that. Indeed, what harm could a despicable and starving 
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scoundrel do by scribbling to make a few pence for bread and 
tirewood? The meaning of punishment was only: there, you 
beastly knave, don't you dare interfere by your stupid con- 
siderations when you're not asked. Punishment was revenge 
lor insolence and was therefore conditioned exclusively by the 
loree of the wrath of the important person who had the power 
to chastise and to pardon. As a result, the most dangerous 
hranch of literature for the writer was the one which was the 
mos! trifling and the least able to affect the life of society in 
any direction, Writers of satires and lampoons against in- 
dividual personalities came in for the most severe punishment. 
For example, if you wrote some playful lines about Marquis 
A’s butler having a purple nose and a fat paunch you were 
almost sure to be put in prison, because Marquis A would 
consider himself insulted in the person of his lackey, and con- 
sumed with noble ambition, he would certainly intrigue for 
a leltre de cachet (order of arrest) against you. If, on the con- 
trary, keeping clear of noses and pauntches, you tried most 
openly in your book to turn upside down all the conceptions 
reigning In official spheres on justice, financial management, 
relations between the estates, international law or any other 
highly important subjeet, the danger for you was far less than 
in the first case. If you wished the danger to disappear alto- 
gether, all you had to do was to dedicate your book to the 
highest of high-placed personalities whose ideas you subject- 
ed to the most devastating criticism, then to sprinkle your in- 
lroduction and notes with the most enthusiastic and unsub- 
stantlated compliments to all the powerful personalities whose 
system you utterly contradicted. Then your book would en- 
counter no obstacles at all. All influential persons would say 
\hat your ideas were, of course, rather reckless but that you 
yourself were a well-educated, modest and respectable man 
and that consequently there was no reason to grieve you by 
prohibiting your book or shutting you up in the Bastille. 
From the very beginning of human society to the 18th 
century, literature was, indeed, always considered as an amuse- 
ment, very refined and noble, and even elevated, but com- 
pletely devoid of any serious significance, political or social. 
The writer could be an artist or a sage, but in the eyes of 
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business-like people he was always a chalterer putting on airs 
for his own satisfaction and the amusement of the public. 
Literature was on the same footing as music, painting and 
sculpture: it could embellish the life of fashionable society, but 
nobody would believe that it could mould life into completely 
new forms. 

In the 18th century reading became an essential requirement 
for those classes of society which decided the fate of peoples. 
The material by which the new requirement was satisfied 
became very important, ils makers became the moulders of 
public opinion. Books, journals and newspapers linked thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of people by ties of a closeness 
and strength hitherto impossible and inconceivable. When 
that unheard-of wonder—the public opinion of a whole nation, 
of a whole great country—was born into the world, from ther 
on, I say, writers became for European societies what orators 
had been for the tiny Greek republics. 

Danvers, a British M.P., said in tle House of Commons that 
in his opinion Great Britain was governed by a power the 
supreme domination of which had never yet been heard of in 
any century or in any country. That power did not consist in 
the unlimited will of a single monarch, in the strength of 
armies or in the influence of the clergy; it was not the power of 
skirts; it was the power of the press. The material with which 
the weekly papers were filled, he said, was read with greater 
respect than Acts of Parliament; and the opinion of each of 
those pen-pushers was of greater importance in the eyes of the 
crowd than the opinion of the best politicians in the kingdom. 

These words were uttered in 1738, and Buckle says they 
were the earliest indication of the rising power of the press, 
which for the first time in world history had become the voice 
of public opinion. In the middle of the 18th century, Malherbe, 
the director of the press department, on being admitted to the 
French Academy, said: “Literature and philosophy have now 
won for themselves the freedom which they had in ancient 
Greece; they give the peoples legislators; noble inspiration has 
taken hold of all minds; the time has come when every one 
free to think and to write [eels obliged to direct his thoughts 
to the common good.” Academic speeches are always filled 
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with commonplaces which are pleasant for the listeners, for 
the government, for the Academy and for all in general, pres- 
ent and absent, living and dead. That is why Malherbe's 
words must be especially remarkable in our eyes. If the thought 
that lileralure and philosophy give the peoples legislators had 
hecome a commonplace and quite acceptable in an official 
acailemic speech pronounced by an important and weighly 
official, the chief of the French press, then, of course, the view 
that the writer was a pleasant entertainer had heen entirely 
replaced by the serious view which made every thinking writer 
feel obliged to direct his thoughts to the common good. But if 
we turn back, not very far, only to the epoch of Louis XIV, we 
will see that lilerature still continues to be an amusement for 
the public (divertir le public, as Pierre Corneille says of him. 
self) and dare not think of any common good. Who is in the 
foremost plan in French literature of the 17th century? Cor- 
neille, Racine, Boileau, Moliére. On what merits? For sen- 
limental tragedies, merry comedies, trifling satires, and mainly 
for the purity of their language and the elegance of their 
verses. It is true that in Moliére’s Tartuffe we can see a remote 
prophetic hint of the future role of literature. Who is in the 
foremost place in french literature of the 18th century? Vol- 
laire, Montesquieu, Diderot, Rousseau, Helvetius, Beaumar- 
chais. What for? For works which touch from various aspects 
on the most important and profound questions of world philos- 
ophy, personal moralily and social life. So it is clear that the 
change took place in the confines between the 17th and 18th 
cenluries. The impression made by the books of Fontenelle 
and the journals of Bayle can be considered as the turning- 
point in the great transformation of literature from @ pleasant 
amusement to a serious business. 

As the activity of Voltaire and his immediate successors up 
to 1789 was thie first brilliant manifestation of serious and in- 
fuential literature transformed into a social force, that Hiter- 
ature’s relations to the powers of the time were, of course, stil! 
not very clear or very defined and were subject to numerous 
vacillations. The authorities saw that a new power had been 
born, but they did not yet know what sort of power it was. 
what was to be expected of it, what proportions its develop- 
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ment could attain or how they should deal with it. The author 
ities looked at the growing power of literature not with fear 
but rather with curiosily and even vain satisfaction. It was 
pleasant for them to see that under their rule wonders were 
being produced of which previous times had not had any idea. 
In the simplicity of their hearts the authorities of the time 
played with great ideas as merrily and unconcernedly as in- 
nocent children can play with a loaded pistol. Of course, wril- 
ers were occasionally given severe warnings, but it was those 
very warnings that revealed the innocence and lack of concern 
of the authorities of the time; there was nothing systematic 
in them; they were given as a result of the overflowing vexa- 
tion of the high-ups and as a display of the greatness of those 
high-ups; they could always be averted by expressions of 
submission and good education or again by the influence of 
personal connections and strong protectors. In a word, noting 
the entirely new position of literature, the authorities of the 
time continued all the same by force of habit to treat the ren- 
ovated literature as a whimsical young lady does a lap-dog. 
The authorities of the time had not enough character or con- 
sistency either to flatter the writers and shower them with 
constant amiability or to intimidate them and crush them with 
iron rigour. That is why the writers had intense hatred and 
very little fear of the government. 

Buckle speaks with indignation of the persecutions that 
French literature was subjected to in the past century. Such 
indignation could not be more comprehensible on the part of 
an Englishman for whom unlimited freedom of the press had 
become an essential requirement of his organism. But we are 
entitled to expect and to demand a more objective view of the 
matter from a historian of such depth of thought as Buckle. If 
we simply compare the position of writers now with that of 
writers in the last century we may find the position of the 
former more honourable and less dangerous. But it seems to 
me that it would be a mistake to conclude that the position oi 
literature has improved since the last century and that we 
must be appalled at the cruel sufferings of our predecessors. 
As citizens of better organized states, Europeans of today are 
indeed better off than their grandfathers; but as writers, 
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Europeans encounter more obstacles and suffer more persecu- 
tion, Compare the common criminal code and criminal justice 
oi the last century with those of today and you will find an 
enormous difference. On one side, torture and agonizing death, 
on the other, almost complete abolition of the simple death 
sentence, the penitentiary system and trial by jury. Admitted- 
ly, the penitentiary system is not an unspeakably vast improve- 
ment, bul in any case it is far less unpleasant to be in gaol 
than to die on the wheel or at the stake. Besides, it is much 
easier to defend oneself before a court with jury than to give 
evidence in a dungeon. So thal there are improvements, and 
considerable ones. Now ask whether these improvements 
extend to writers. That is, ask yourself two questions: were 
writers in the 18th century treated with all the rigour of the 
criminal laws of the time? And are writers today treated with 
all the rigour of the present criminal laws? The history of the 
18th century will answer the first question: no. The present 
reality will answer the second question: yes. Today writers are 
treated in exactly the same way as common criminals. In the 
18th century, on the other hand, writers were treated much 
more delicately and humanely than common criminals. 

So that the position of writers, and consequently of liter- 
ature, has worsened since the last century, although at the 
same time it is more comfortable for any man, whether he is 
a writer or not, to live in the 19th century than it was in the 
18th, And here, of course, England must not be taken into 
account, for there a writer as such cannot become a criminal 
and cannot come under criminal law. Buckle collected many 
examples of the cruel persecution of which he accuses French 
authorities in the last century. What kind of persecutions? 
Works were confiscated or burned par la main du bourreau, 
the author was put in a fortress, in prison, Was he imprisoned 
for long? Thirty years, or twenty? Oh, no! Most often only for 
a few months. Was at least one of the writers of that time 
burnt at the stake, broken on the wheel, or sent to the gal- 
leys? Was at least one writer tortured? Not one. And yet 
torture could not have been more indicated. A large propor- 
tion of the most famous books were published without the 
Name of the author and in the event of an alarm the author 
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generally disowned his work. Then his arms could have been 
twisted and his feet crushed to get a frank confessfon. If 
literature had been viewed with such rigour in the 18h 
century as it is in the 19th many of the Encyclopaedists would 
have had a spell in a dungeon. 

The most rigorous punishment which befell a French write; 
in the last century is described by Buckle as follows: “De 
forges, for example, having wrilten against the arrest of the 
Pretender to the English throne, was, solely on that account, 
buried in a dungeon eight feet square and confined there for 
three years.” (History of Civilization in England, London 
1861, Vol. I, p. 554.) And a note adds the detail that all the 
light the criminal got was from a chink in the church steps. Ac- 
cording to our present standard, that is very rigorous, but ac- 
cording to the standard of that time, it was a mere trifle. 
Latude spent more than twenty years in various prisons solely 
because, wishing to obtain the protection of the Marquise de 
Pompadour, he had recourse to a very silly and clumsy mysti- 
fication. Some of the prisons he was in were not better thar 
the underground dungeon in which Deforges was confined. The 
dramatist Favart was shut up in a fortress because his wife, 
the actress Chantilly, refused to be the mistress of Maurice 
of Saxony. I do not know whether he was there for long, but 
it is significant enough that he was imprisoned for such a 
fault. Finally, it is worth while noting that lettres de cachet 
were the object of a profitable trade for some important person- 
ages. For a certain sum of money you could get a blank form 
and fill in the name of the person who you thought should be 
Temoved to the Bastille. It once happened that a married 
couple were bored to death with each other; both of them took 
steps to procure /effres de cachet and both were successful, 
so that the husband was imprisoned on the petition of his wife 
and the wife on that of her husband. It is clear that no value 
was set on personal liberty. A man was put in prison, he was 
left there for tens of years, the authorities even forgot what he 
had been imprisoned for and nobody found that particularly 
surprising. But a writer who was at all known and notable 
could not be forgotten and abandoned in that way. People re- 
membered him, undertook steps in his favour, and he was 
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released. In a word, in the society of that time, in which life 
was tolerable only for the privileged classes, writing was a 
sign of distinction which entitled one to some favours and ad- 
vantages. The more independent and courageous the writer 
was, the more he was known and the more consideration the 
authorities showed in the way they treated him, because 
in their eyes he was as important as a noble. All this natu- 
rally came from the inexperience of the authorities, but it 
was owing to that inexperience of official personages that 
Voltaire was able to pursue his propaganda under the protec- 
tion of important persons who were the guardians of social 
morality. 

Whoever values Voltaire’s activity must not reproach him 
with his cunning, his fawning or his obsequiousness: all these 
manoeuvres helped towards the success of the main cause; 
often bowing low instead of draping himself in the mantle of 
the Marquis von Posa, Voltaire at the same time never lost 
sight of his life's only aim. He flattered his powerful protec- 
tors and made them his tools. Voltaire was petty enough to 
seek marks of distinction and display vanity over them, but 
his passionate love of the idea was so strong, it mastered his 
every instinct so entirely, that he unwittingly, by an insuper- 
able attraction and without the slightest struggle, turned to 
the service of his idea all the connections and protection that 
he managed to acquire. It never even occurred to any of 
Voltaire’s high-placed protectors that he could in any way be 
bribed, disarmed or diverted by favours or honours from the 
great struggle that he was waging against clericalism. 
Whosoever protected Voltaire marched under his banner, sub- 
mitted to his might and contracted the obligation of at least 
not hindering the propagation of rationalism. In the realm of 
thought Voltaire did not make the slightest concession to any- 
body and nobody dared to demand such concessions of him. 
But, on the other hand, Voltaire was as flexible and elastic as 
a steel spring in his methods and attitudes. In his private life 
he was ready without question to play all the comedies that 
surrounding society could demand of him. This elasticity and 
flexibility are one of the principal causes and one of the most 
important aspects of his significance. It was previsely this 
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ability not to waste offuris on deluils and nut to enacperey 
people around liitn for trifles thet gave his ore ie 
sistible power and unprecedented diffusion. The fect that set 
clerical ideas were preached, not by sume cecentric, madeey 
or extravagant brain, bul by s yentieman of substance ant 
importance, Monsleur Voltaire, who had managed his stairs 
wonderlully well and was on Iriendly terms with persone of 
the grestest renown in the whole of Europe, wae estt 
reassuring and encouraging for the mase of mid and Ree 
minds who everywhere end at all times decile matters by 
thelr numbers and thelr unrestrained vital force. That te why 
due tribute must be paid even to the Chichikov trails wih 
Indisputably had o fairly large part in Voltaire’s personality. 
In order to have any serious significance, Vollaire’s prop 
aganda had tu be accessible not only to the best people, the 
select minds, but to all the reading public, lo the whole of the 
literate herd, whatever the degree ol their intelligence or the 
firmness of thelr character, All that herd had to be told coo 
linually for many years; “You asses, stop at eat kicking one 
another in the face for trifles which you yourselves don’t undet- 
stand and which your leaders have never underslood eithet” 
Setting about such 3 task, Irying to pul sume reason into 
Msteners of that kind, one hos to Jay in an enormous stock 
patience and then set in action all means capable of leading bb 
success, all without exception, of ail shades and colours, One 
of the most powerlul mesns was the exterior reliability snd 
rank of Monsieur Voltaire. He had to acquire that rank at afl 
costs, ever If the ideal purity of his character was thus im 
paired. It did not cost Voltaire much work lo allain this, be 
cause he was never distinguished by the ideal purily of hae 
character, His character, {ull of go, combined with his be 
keen and untiring, though very shallow mind, was emin 
adapted ty the task that he undertook, On one hand, an effet 
vescent mind, which had taken to one very simple idea for afl 
(te Ie, saved Voltaire from the inise into which he was drawn 
by the Chichikov tralts In his charactor; on the other hand, 
those Chichikev traits safeguarded hin against quixollent 
which would have been ridiculous and dangerous for soctely 
and could have developed from his infatuation for his idea 
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Thue Vallaire managed constantly to observe that yotéen 
riven which » sighly creative genta ecorte end rejects, bet 
which Itrenistibly attracts the hearte and minds of the re 
spoctable bourgesisie who were ef that the swe (hety 
turn and provided a huge audience tor the tari 
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Heltner violently atiscke Voltsire for various manifesta: 
lone of evasivenese. "And why, sfter all,” ha says in the fre 
of his virtuqus agitation, “whenever danger feces him, does 
he Impudently and lyingly disown his works instesd of honest 
ly and courageously acknowledging them as his? Cn August 
13, 1763, Voltaire writes to Helvetius: ‘One need not atw. 
sign one’s name; | did not even write La Puselle.” And 
always makes use of crafty lying with nat tno enviable 
Ingenuity.” 

Hettner's virtuous indignation ts ludicrous in the extreme. 
All we can do after It Is to abuse for its vileness the chicken 
that escapes from the cok by rte dd lying instead of honestly 
and courageously {ailing Into his arms. The cook would 
naturally be very pleased at the honesty und courage oA thal 
virluous chicken, but It fe hard to understand what food this 
honesty and courage would do, first, to the feathered Aristides, 
and second, to all the chicken species, let ue stippone that 
Voltaire had fulfilled Hettner's wish and honestly and cour 
geounly confessed his IMerary offences, What would have come 
of It? Voltaire would have been put in the Bastille. To whom 
would that have been profitable, the philosophers or the 
Sesulte? Would the Voltaicians have demolished the Fastille 
and sel thelr leader free? By no moans. Vollalre would have 
been confined in a cell in the fort, have had his health impaired 
and have wasted time which he could have used to go on per- 
seciting the clericals, And all that just to give the Parisian 
police a useless subject for amazement in his honesty and 
courage. A yreat and worthy alm, indeed! 

At Is such @ short time elnce the herves of free-thinking 
came on to the stage of world history that no point of view hes 
yet been defined from which their actions and characters are 
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to be appraised. Historians still continue to confuse these 

ple with fighters and martyrs of supranaturalism. Voltaire ls 
judged in the same way as, for instance, John Huss might have 
been. When Voltaire turns away from the chalice which Huss 
calmly and couregeously drinks to the dregs, he is suspected 
and accused of lacking courage and honesty. That is complete. 
ly unfair. A utilitarian cannot be measured with the same 
yardstick as a mystic. For Huss, renouncing his ideas meant 
renouncing eternal bliss and, moreover, dragging down after 
him into the Gehenna of fire thousands of weak people whom 
his renunciation would have cast into confusion and turned 
back to the errors of papism. Therefore, he could not contem- 
plate any other course than to go to the stake repeating the 
formulas that he considered true and saving. For Voltaire, on 
the contrary, the only important thing was that his idess 
should sink as deeply as possible into the minds of his readers 
and be spread as widely as possible in society. Good. A book 
was printed, bought up and read. It did not bear the name of 
any author, and yet the impression it made was a profound 
one. The ideas therefore operated of themselves and did nat 
need the fascination that the name of the unknown author 
could have imparted to them. Only such action was in periect 
keeping with the aim and function of Voltaire's propaganda. 
That propaganda had to teach people not to bow before author- 
ity but to appreciate the inner reason and convincing force o 
the idea itself. Then the alarm came. The author was sought. 
Voltaire was called for questioning. And he answered: “I don't 
know anything about it, | am completely ignorant.” Kindly 
tell me to whom he did any harm by that answer. He only de- 
prived the Jesuits and police spies of the opportunity of tortus- 
ing a thinker of the opposition. That was most unkind of him, 
but he never undertook to provide in his person amusement 
for Jesuits and police spies. But Voltaire’s readers were by no 
means embarrassed or decelved by his renunciation; they 
laughed and said to one another: “Really, whom do they think 
they are dealing with? A fool? They'll see how he'll confessi” 
All this, of course, very much resembles the tactics of seminar 
ists towards their superiors. But what can you do about it? 
There are times when the whole of society is very much likes 
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big seminary. The culprits here are not those who lie, but those 
who force them to do so. 

When Hettner describes Voltaire's old age he finds more 
fuel for virtuous indignation. “How deplorable.” he says, 
“that for all that Voltaire is by no means irreproachable even 
in this last and most brilliant period of his life! He still 
disowns his books. And as if that were not enough, he partakes 
of the Sacrament and goes to confession to free himself from 
the persecution of the clesicals, whereas all his activity has 
been aimed at destroying those doctrines and customs. Varn- 
hagen unjustly defends these ruses and simulations, these 
ambushes and sudden attacks, this skilful ability to advance 
and suddenly disappear, excusing them as permissible and 
necessary auxiliaries in partisan warfare. This temporary 
submission is considered as godless insolence not only by 
pious people; even people of his party condemn it as de- 
plorable and cowardly.” 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that pious people 
were dissatisfied, Again I repeat that Voltaire had not under- 
taken to console pious people. We only need to ask one ques- 
tion in order to know whether Voltaire’s actions which grieved 
Hettner were praiseworthy or blamable: did they help or did 
they hinder the success of his social work? We must answer: 
they helped it, because they freed the famous popularizer from 
clerical persecutions which would have caused him useless 
bother, made him worry, ruined his health and thus taken him 
away from his social work. So that, allowing himself petty 
Tuses, Voltaire, consciously or not, was following the natural 
feeling of self-preservation. 

Here again, free-thinkers are confused with sectarians and 
devotees of religious beliefs. It would have been another 
matter if Calvinists or Lutherans had done what Voltaire did; 
then there would have been reason to speak of something 
deplorable and cowardly, for Lutherans and Calvinists, like 
Catholics, attach great importance to all exterior details of 
worship. But coming from Voltaire this was nothing like an 
apostasy because he was completely indifferent to all worship 
and all its details. Voltaire did not at all wish to found some 
new religious philosophy; no more did he burn with fanatic 
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hatred of the existing worship: he hated only that self-seeking 
and obtuse exclusivity which leads to murder, religious per. 
secutions, civil strife and international wars. Tolerance way 
the first and last word of his philosophical profession. That is 
why he could submit to all sorts of formalities prescribed by 
local laws or customs without blushing or betraying himsell. 
Hettner should know and understand all this, especially as he 
quotes from Essai sur les moeurs et l’esprit des nations the 
following of Voltaire’s considerations about the English deists: 
“These men agree with all others on the common worship of 
a single God; the only way in which they differ is that they 
have no fast principles of doctrine and no temple, and that, 
believing in the justice of God, they are animated by the 
greatest tolerance. They say that their religion is the pure re- 
ligion and as old as the world itself; they have no secret wor- 
ship and can therefore submit without any qualms of con- 
science to public religious usages.” Anybody who has read 
Voltaire knows that he sympathized with the English deists 
more than with any other thinkers: when he speaks of them 
and for them he speaks of himself and for himself; that is 
why the words which I have underlined definitely settle the 
question and clearly prove that by submitting to public re- 
ligious usages, Voltaire never did anything deplorable or 
cowardly. 


v 


Voltaire hated any kind of metaphysical subtlety, of which, 
to tell the truth, he was utterly incapable. He cannot in any 
respect be called a great or even a remarkable thinker. His 
mind was by no means far-sighted and was absolutely in- 
capable of pursuing any idea to the very end, to its furthest 
and most remote ramifications. By his intellectual powers 
Voltaire was greatly inferior to many people who killed their 
fine talent in sterile metaphysical constructions. He was com- 
pletely immune against any metaphysical infection by his— 
excuse the expression—limitedness, combined with his colossal 
vanity and his inimitable gift for sarcasm. 

Voltaire’s mind came up against a stone wall after the first 
two or three steps in abstract philosophizing; he lost the 
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ability to follow the course of his thought and it was then that 
his inestimable vanity came to his help. For he, Arouet de 
Voltaire, the great Voltaire, could not admit his impotence 
and beg pardon! So he would at once decide that there was 
nothing at all to understand. Then he would put his tongue 
out at the metaphysician and finish him off so skilfully with 
jokes and sarcasm that the metaphysician, who was perhaps 
far more intelligent than Voltaire himself, was made a fool 
of and completely ruined in the opinion of the entire reading 
public. All Voltaire’s activity was but the expression of 
ordinary common sense’s indignation at the erroneous infatua- 
tions and fruitless firework displays of human genius. The 
founders of the various metaphysical schools, e.g., Descartes 
and Leibnitz, and scholastic luminaries, such as Thomas 
Aquinas, Roger Bacon, Albert the Greats indisputably had 
enormous intellectual powers, but they all had the misfortune, 
due to the circumstances of the time, to expend a great part 
or even the whole of their powers on works which, first, coul! 
never have any practical application, and second, by their 
extreme difficulty and confusedness were fated to remain for 
ever incomprehensible and inaccessible to the overwhelming 
majority of ordinary or mediocre human minds. Human medi- 
ocrity, in the person of Voltaire, its most brilliant and clever 
representative, pronounced a decisive and irrevocable sentence 
of rejection on all those massive, gigantic, amazing, but com- 
pletely useless works. Voltaire’s task was a purely negative 
one. All sorts of various chattels had to be thrown out of the 
enormous treasure-house in which the intellectual wealth of 
humanity is kept; with them the cupboards in which they had 
been kept had also to be thrown out, so that in future human 
energy would no longer be wasted hoarding new contents in 
those useless cupboards. In order to pronounce this sentence 
of rejection with due decision and dauntlessness it was neces- 
sary not to see a single good or attractive feature in all those 
condemned cupboards. It was necessary to hate with a solid 
and undiluted hatred, to despise with the purest and sincerest 
scorn untainted by any shimmer of condescension or sym- 
pathy. But only non-comprehension is capable of such hatred 
and scorn, for there is no human feeling, no human act, 
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no human thought in which, if it is thoroughly understood, 
one cannot find something worthy of respect and love or 
at least of warm pity. But as complete rejection is some. 
times necessary, non-comprehension sometimes renders man- 
kind precious and irreplaceable services, Ilad Voltaire been 
able to understand the logical beauty and imajesly of 
the metaphysical constructions that it was his task to ridi- 
cule and throw out, his sarcasm would have lacked that 
freedom from constraint, that unfeigned sincerity, that 
self-salisfied grace, that infectious gaiety which gave it 
irresistible force and ensured the success of all work of nega- 
tion. Vollaire would not have been Vollaire if he had had more 
intellect and less vanity. His thoughts would have been more 
profound, bul his condemnations would have been less final. 
For both these reasons his influence on the crowds would have 
been less powerful. Thus, all Voltaire’s shortcomings—in- 
tellectual as well as moral—favoured his popularizing work. 

Voltaire is magnificent and irresistible when he ridicules 
the various stupidities of clever or silly people. But when he 
begins to bungle together something like a system of his own, 
when he tries to construe and play the sage himself, the atten- 
lion of his readers flags with surprising speed. The reader is 
particularly to be pitied when higher questions of general 
world philosophy weigh on Vollaire’s mind. That tops the 
reader's chalice. 

Voltaire was a deist. That was all right. It was even touch- 
ing and praiseworthy. If, like Mohammed, he had simply cried 
to the world “Allah is Allah!” everything would have been 
well, there would have been no room for any objections, But 
unfortunately Voltaire was tortured by the desire to prove the 
basic thesis of his theory. As a philosoplier, you see, he could 
not accept anything on faith and as he definilely could nol 
prove anything and as proof does not help much here anyhow, 
the unfortunate reader is faced with a real Babel. Hypotheses 
are propped up with other hypotheses; comparisons, sen- 
timental exclamations and high-sounding interrogative tirades 
are taken for proofs; some single insignificant fact, neither 
correctly observed nor rightly interpreted, serves as a founda: 
tion for an enlire complicated theory; our philosopher does not 
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even notice this himself and gels tangled up in gross con- 
(radictions al every step; again without noticing it he jumps 
frum one point of view to another; in a word, the result is an 
abomination of desolation, severcly compromising a respect- 
able thesis which neither admits nor requires any proof at all. 

Voltaire’s hobby-horse is the idea of the expediency and pre- 
determination of everything that exists. Indeed, the eye was 
made Lo see, the ear to hear, the leeth to chew and the stomach 
to digest food. After making so many discoveries al once, Vol- 
laire exulls in his victory over the insolent sceptics, and then 
come sentimental exclamations about the way in which every- 
thing is calculated, foreseen, adapted and ordained. All this 
is very edifying and convincing, but Voltaire should have col- 
lecled more examples and construed his proof in the follow- 
ing way, for example: the sheep was made to browse grass, 
the wolf to devour the sheep, the peasant to kill the wolf, the 
marquis to lhrash and ruin the peasant, and Louis XIV to put 
the marquis in the Bastille and confiscate his hereditary 
estate, In this scale of living beings each one is assigned to 
its place, each one does something and each one is generously 
endowed with the necessary apparatus or tools to do it, So ex- 
pediency is adhered to magnificently. All that remains is to 
ask and answer the question: for whom or for what is all this 
wonderful expediency necessary, what does it lead lo and on 
what grounds have these living beings been grouped together 
if they continually harm and mangle and even destroy one 
another? For whom has the whole scale been built—for the 
sheep, the wolf, the peasant, the marquis or Louis XIV? As 
the sheep, the wolf and the peasant have but a purely passive 
role which they would willingly surrender, the soale is built, 
evidently, not for them, but against them. So it is built for the 
marquis and for Louis XIV? Fine. But in that case only the 
marquis—until hie finds himself in the Bastille—and Louis X1V 
¢an be delighted at the order, beauly, harmony and expediency 
of nature. All those fine things are non-existent for the 
peasant. If it occurred to the peasant to philosophize like 
Voltaire he would arrive at a result which would horrify 
Voltaire. If, the peasant would reason, everything in nature is 
done with a subtle calculation and with a purpose, then 
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nature also acts with a purpose when it condemns us to suffer. 
ing. “Kind nature,” the peasant would continue, “has been 
plaguing me as long as I can remember, sometimes with 
hunger, sometimes with cold, sometimes with beatings; so she 
has heen bullying me purposely all the time. Thanks for the 
kindness!” “Excuse me, Mr. Peasant,” Voltaire would say, 
realizing that the matter was taking a most unfavourable 
turn, “excuse me. It is not nature that tortures you, it is peo- 
ple.” “Mr. Voltaire,” the peasant would answer, “it was 
nature that produced people. If in nature everything is cal- 
culated, foreseen and expedient, then nature can and must 
answer for every one of its creatures.” 

I see myself, my dear reader, that the peasant is raging, but 
I assure you that it is not the peasant who is to blame here— 
it is Voltaire. The doctrine of expediency in nature leads to 
the most horrifying conclusions which undermine or at least 
distort the thesis of Voltaire’s doctrine. And there’s no wrig- 
gling out of those conclusions as long as suffering exists in 
the world. But suffering is indestructible, all organic life is 
based on the continuous reciprocal destruction of living and 
leeling beings. Without wishing or noticing it, Voltaire risks 
having to prostrate himself before the bloodthirsty Moloch or 
the Indian Siva who wears a necklace of human bones. The 
snag is that Voltaire’s doctrine cannot be proved. It can only 
be taken on faith. Whoever cannot ... well, he probably knows 
himself what he must do. 

Strolling with philosophic intent in the art chamber of the 
universe, Voltaire could naturally not leave unnoticed a 
monster such as suffering or evil. He understood that that 
monster was very dangerous for his doctrine and he exerted 
many futile efforts to give it some decent and respectable ap- 
pearance. First of all, following in the steps of the English 
thinkers Shaftesbury, Pope, and Bolingbroke, he tried to prove 
that evil does not exist at all and that everything in the world 
goes on as it should. Here he could have played a variation 
on the theme that sufferings give a special worth to enjoyment 
and that they are just as indispensable in life as dark colours 
in a painting. Enough metaphors and fine words could have 
been found, but that position itself was so weak and incon- 
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venient that Voltaire subsequently abandoned it and, even in 
a rather brutal way, ridiculed the pitiful and vile sophisms 
of those mealy-mouthed optimists who had not managed to 
reform and become reasonable with him. 

It is naturally a great credit to Voltaire’s straightforward- 
ness that he honestly and resolutely renounced the erroneous 
opinions which he himself had long and obstinately defended. 
But it is not the slightest credit to his philosophical penetra- 
tion that in order to overcome an obvious illusion he needed 
a strong impulse from the outer world. Voltaire was shattered 
by the terrible earthquake which destroyed Lisbon in 1755. 
Reflecting on this terrible event, he finally understood that 
the evil which exists in nature cannot be disguised or glossed 
over by any mealy metaphors. But in order to reach these 
conclusions by reflexion there was no need to experience the 
tuin of the Portuguese capital. The destruction of Lisbon added 
absolutely nothing substantial to the stock of experience which 
Voltaire’s contemporaries, from academicians to old women 
in the villages, had long had at their command. Indeed, for 
whom was there any novelty in the truth that the forces of 
nature often destroy human welfare and set human life in 
peril? Hail, drought, locusts, floods, conflagrations caused 
by thunderstorms, epizootic and the plague were all sufficient- 
ly well known to the whole world thousands of years before 
the Lisbon earthquake. Every acre that was struck by hail, 
every hut burnt by lightning, every heifer killed by infection 
could have told Voltaire exactly the same thing as the destruc- 
tion of Lisbon shouted to him. On this occasion he behaved as 
the crowd usually does: he passed thousands of tiny things 
without noticing them and then stopped in naive amazement 
before one big fact which contained nothing new or surprising 
but its magnitude. In order to find some conciliation between 
the indubitable existence of evil and his main doctrine, Vol- 
taire clings with both hands to a future life. At last reasoning 
exhausts him and he submits to the spirit. “The question of the 
origin of evil," he says, “remains an unsolved puzzle from 
which there is no salvation but trust in Providence.” And in 
another place: "The Supreme Being is strong, we are weak; we 
are as necessarily limited as the Supreme Being is infinite; 
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knowing that a single ray is insignificant compared with th 
sun, I humbly submit to the higher world which must enlighten 
me in the darkness of the universe.” He should have come te 
that decision long before. There was no reason to start by 
spoiling the pure honey of submission in faith with the vile 
pitch of philosophical haughtiness. 

In his old age Voltaire fought vigorously against the young 
French writers who went to the extreme of scepticism. In spite 
of all these virtuous exertions, the clericals and _pietists 
throughout Europe still consider Voltaire as the patriarch and 
leader of the French sceptics and materialists. And it must 
be said in truth that the clericals and pietists are not in the 
least mistaken. All the young people who were capable and 
desirous of solving higher questions of world philosophy by 
the powers of their own reason were educated on Voltaire. 
Thanks to Voltaire’s literary activity, anti-clerical ideas, whic! 
had up to then circulated surreptitiously from one thinker to 
another, were given unprecedented propagation and became 
the common possession of all reading Europe. Thanks to Vol- 
taire doubt penetrated into thousands of fresh and ardeal 
brains. Voltaire wanted to lead all his readers to universal 
tolerance and keep them within the standpoint of deism. The 
former aim was achieved, the latter was unachievable: every 
movement generally goes much farther than the first leader 
wishes; every movement generally slips out of the control o 
its first champion, who often becomes a brake and at the same 
time hardly ever attains his goal, provided that from the oul- 
set the movement is serious and corresponds to the real re- 
quirements of the time and the given society. Amongst thr 
thousands who were delighted at the wit of Voltaire’s pam- 
phlets against Catholicism, there were bound to be a few dozen 
serious, vigorous and consistent minds. For them the inn 
contradictions on which it pleased Voltaire to rest as of 
laurels soon became intolerable. These minds could not digest 
the unnatural mixture of submission to authority and > 
knowledge on which Voltaire feasted. They had to have som 
oneness, either credo quia absurdum or the negation of every 
thing that could not be positively proved. They had either kc 
return to positive beliefs or to avoid all Pillars of Hercule: 
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and sail out into the open sea of utterly free and strictly con- 
crete research. Responsibility for the damnation of these peo- 
ple’s souls lay with Voltaire, for he had been the first to rouse 
them to revolt against the clericals, who at that time—also on 
Voltaire’s instigation—were deprived of the possibility of 
restraining and suppressing human thought by reliable 
measures of salutary rigour. Voltaire’s guilt is by no means 
diminished because he did not approve of the extreme con- 
clusions drawn by his pupils. Having placed those pupils in 
a position in which vigorous and logic minds could not re- 
main, Voltaire was obliged to answer all the further specula- 
tions of French thinkers. Voltaire’s deism is only a stage on 
the road to the further conclusions of Diderot, Holbach® and 
Helvetius. 
VI 


If we are to form an idea of Voltaire’s enormous services 
we must judge him not as a thinker but as a practical worker, as 
the most skilful publicist and agitator who ever existed. Vol- 
taire’s especial greatness was not in the ideas which he devel- 
oped in his books and pamphlets but in the impression that 
he made on his contemporaries by those books and pamphlets. 
By the force of that impression Voltaire made Europe a pres- 
ent the value of which is still increasing and wil! increase 
continually with every century. Voltaire made Europe the gift 
of its public opinion. He proved to European societies by a 
whole series of most tangible examples that their fate was in 
their own hands and that they only had to reflect, desire and 
insist in order to direct at their own discretion the whole 
course of historic events, big and small, internal and external. 
Voltaire revealed to European societies the secret of their own 
might. He proved to Europe that it had to be a living, active 
and self-conscious personality, not dead, passive matter upon 
which different officials, diplomats and generals could display 
their talent and carry out their experiments. What then did 
Voltaire do in order to solve that enormous problem, on the 
solution of which the further setting of all further social prob- 
lems depends? He wrote. But he wrote in a way in which 
nobody before him had had the ability or.the daring to write: 
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he touched on questions which none of his contemporaries 
could be indifferent to, he developed those questions in such 
an irresistibly attractive way that he was read by tens, per- 
haps hundreds of thousands. Voltaire’s renown grew and in 
the end attained a height which the renown of no writer ei- 
ther before or after him ever reached. “...The Empress of 
Russia, the kings of Prussia, Denmark and Sweden,” says 
Condorcet*? in his biography of Voltaire, “sought to deserve 
praise from him, and sometimes gave him assistance in his 
noble work. In all countries grandees and ministers who 
sought glory and wanted to make thcir name famous through- 
out Europe craved for the support of the philosopher of 
Ferney, confided in him their hopes or their fears for the prog- 
ress of reason, their plans for the growth of enlightenment and 
the destruction of fanaticism. He had set up in the whole of Eu- 
rope a league of which he was the soul and whose battle cry was: 
‘Reason and tolerance!’ If some great injustice was practised in 
a nation, if some act of fanaticism was heard of or some insult 
offered to humanity, Voltaire wrote denouncing the culprits to 
Europe. And who knows how often the fear of this sure and ter- 
rible vengence must have held back the arm of the oppressors?” 

Quoting these words of Condorcet, Hettner says that they 
were absolutely just. So Voltaire’s power was very great. But 
that power was founded exclusively on the confidence and 
sympathy of reading society. So the higher Voltaire rose the 
more weight the opinions and desires of society acquired. 
Apparently it was not Voltaire that held back the arm of 
the oppressors. Voltaire was only the arraigner, the readers 
of Europe were the judges. But for the judgement to be 
really terrible for the oppressors the voice of the arraigner 
had at every given moment to find tens of thousands 
of attentive listeners. In order to make public opinion 
a reality and constantly to support its activity where 
it was not yet accustomed habitually to intervene in affairs 
of society and where the whole structure of existing institu- 
tions was hostile to such intervention, an extraordinary force 
of talent and unbending firmness of conviction were necessary 
in the man who dared to take upon himself the great obliga- 
tions of a publicist under such unfavourable conditions. Con- 
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centrating upon himself the attention of the whole of Europe, 
Voltaire gave public opinion the possibility of existing; then 
he made himself the leader of that newly created public opin- 
ion and showed that society had the power and duty to con- 
trol and judge its guardians. But what is society? You, me. 
our brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, fathers and moth- 
ers, the relatives of our relatives and the acquaintances of 
our acquaintances and so on—that is what society is. Each 
one of us taken separately is weaker than any single police- 
man. But all of us together are invincible and _ irresistible. 
Judge now what profound gratitude we should have for the 
great people who unite us by the fascinating strength of the 
warm, living word and who, uniting us in one enormous ir- 
resistible avalanche, lead and direct us where we can save 
our brothers, increase and consolidate by our sentences our 
own material and intellectual welfare. Voltaire must be 
acknowledged one of the greatest of these great people, be- 
cause he was the first to unite reading Europe behind him on the 
way to a bright future, and further because for eighty-eight 
years after his death not a single man appeared who was his 
equal in the depth and extent of his influence. 

When during the revolution Voltaire's remains were trans- 
ferred to the Pantheon the following inscription was en- 
graved on the pedestal of the monument erected to him: “To 
the shadow of Voltaire. Poet, historian and philosopher, he wid- 
ened the bounds of human reason and taught it to be free. He 
defended Calas, Sirven, De la Barre and Montbailly; he 
fought atheists and fanatics, he taught tolerance, he defended 
the rights of man against feudal slavery.” The defence of 
Calas and other accused is placed on the same footing as 
Voltaire's most famous feats. So it should be. Voltaire’s role 
in those four criminal cases was of immense social signifi- 
cance, not to mention the great credit it is to Voltaire's love 
for humanity and his magnanimity. Voltaire’s intervention 
showed Europe for the first time that above the highest courts 
there is still another instance which can reconsider and quash 
sentences, judge and condemn dishonest or blunt-minded 
judges, acquit and rehabilitate the innocent who have suffered 
from the negligence or ill intent of the judges. 
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Jean Calas’s son Marc-Anton hanged himself in his father's 
house in Toulouse. Jean Calas was a Protestant and the inhab. 
itants of Toulouse were most zealous Catholics. Contrary to 
all common sense and likelihood some rascal spread in the 
town the rumour that Marc-Anton had been hanged by his 
parents because he intended to be converted to Catholicism. 
The suicide was made a martyr. His corpse was exhibited in 
church and began to work miracles. The Calas family were 
imprisoned, fettered and brought before a tribunal. Without 
any evidence except popular rumour and the miracles of the 
holy suicide, the Parliament of Toulouse condemned the sey- 
enty-two-year-old Jean Calas to the wheel. The sentence was 
carried out. His children were sent to different monasteries 
and forcibly converted to Catholicism. The executed man’s 
property was confiscated and his widow was left alone with- 
out land or means of subsistence. Thus justice was satisfied 
and the case was ended. There was nobody to take it up and 
no prospects of its being carried further. The Parliament o 
Toulouse was the supreme judicial instance and its sentences 
needed no confirmation and could not be disputed by regular 
appeal procedure. But Voltaire intervened in that satisfacto- 
rily ended case—Voltaire who had no interest in judicial cor- 
rectness or office procedure. Voltaire dug up the whole story 
from the very beginning, printed his famous work on toler- 
ance, in which he expounded the case against Calas as an 
outrageous example of Catholic fanaticism carried to the ex 
tent of cannibalism, wrote letters to famous lawyers, to min- 
isters, to monarchs—in a word, worked tirelessly and selfless 
ly for Calas for three whole years—he the idol of thinking 
Europe, a feeble old man of seventy. 

What had it all to do with him? Was he some supreme pro- 
curator? What right had he to prevent the Parliament of Tou- 
louse from condemning to the wheel with all the formalities of 
law those Frenchmen who, living in Toulouse, were reckless 
enough to displease it, the almighty Parliament of Toulouse? 
Such questions were naturally posed by many unrelenting de 
votees of salutary judicial correctness, and the Ferney philos- 
opher’s ardent admirers probably answered such questions to 
the effect that Voltaire, in his rights as a thinking man and an 
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honest citizen, was appealing to the supreme court of public 
opinion and demanding that the French nation defend its chil- 
dren against the arbitrariness of parliamentary councillors 
who were blinded by religious hate or intimidated by the shouts 
of the fanatic mob. There was talk everywhere where people 
could read and understand books in French, but in Paris it was 
so loud that the State Council ordered the Toulouse Parliament 
to send the documents of the Calas case to it. Here the case 
was reviewed and the sentence of the Toulouse Parliament 
declared unjust. 

Almost at the same time as Calas the Protestant Sirven was 
also put on trial. He was suspected without the least justifica- 
tion of drowning his daughter in a well after she had been for- 
cibly converted to Catholicism by the diocesan authorities. Sir- 
ven had a fairly correct idea of French justice and he at- 
tempted to flee. He was condemned to death by default and 
his property was confiscated. “Voltaire,” Hettner says, “was 
here, too, the defender and the avenger. The Berne and Ge- 
neva Governments, the Empress of Russia, the kings of Po- 
land, Prussia and Denmark, the Landgraf of Hess and the Duke 
of Saxony, appealed to by Voltaire, sent the unfortunate fami- 
ly great material assistance. Voltaire appealed direct to the 
Toulouse Parliament, which here again, in the Sirven case, 
was legally the highest judicial instance; the outcome of the 
case against Calas gave the free-thinking party the upper hand 
and Sirven was acquitted.” 

The seventeen-year-old De la Barre was accused of having 
broken and knocked down, with the help of his comrade d'Etal- 
londe, a wooden cross that stood on a bridge in Abbeville. 
There was no direct evidence, but, on the other hand, good’ 
and pious people were found who remembered with despair in 
their hearts that one day De la Barre and d’Etallonde, om 
meeting a procession, had not raised their hats and, besides, 
that De la Barre had once at home sung flippant verses im- 
pugning the purity of Saint Mary Magdalene. The evidence of 
these good and pious people decided the fate of the two reck- 
less youngsters. Considering their crime proven, the court 
condemned De la Barre to the wheel, and the sentence was car- 
Tied out in 1765. D’Etallonde was shown a certain leniency, 
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the court condemning him to have his tongue cut out and bis 
hands chopped off. D'Etallonde did not wish to be the object of 
such mercy and he contrived to escape. He fled straight to Val. 
taire. the generally acknowledged and beloved patriarch of al! 
European free-thinkers. He told him every detail of the case 
with the frankness of a child. Voltaire escorted him to Prussia 
and recommended him to Frederick 11, who admitted him to 
his service and gave him an officer's commission. Voltaire, on 
his side, wrote an excellent memorandum in which he revealed 
tothe readers of Europe all the back-screen springs of the filthy 
intrigue which had ruined De la Barre. These springs consisted 
in one influential gentleman named Belleval paying his court 
to De la Barre’s aunt, the abbess of a nunnery. Scorned in his 
advances, he decided to avenge himself and directed against 
the flippant young De la Barre all the clericals and Tartuffes of 
Abbeville and its surroundings. The result was the wheel. 

The aged Madame Montbailly drank to excess and died of a 
stroke of apoplexy. Idlers and gossips in the town of Saint- 
Omer saw in this sudden death the results of violence and cast 
suspicions on the old lady's son and his wife. The suspects 
were arrested and brought to trial. No proofs were supplied, 
but the judges, in their zeal for the reform of social morality, 
did not deign to dwell on various trifling considerations and 
boldly condemned both ihe accused to a torturous death. Mont- 
bailly was broken on the wheel and burnt at the stake, bul 
his wife's execulion was postponed because of her pregnan- 
cy. Meanwhile Voltaire sent a memorandum on the case to {he 
ministry. The case was reviewed, the executed Montbailly was 
declared innocent, and his wife, who had been condemned to 
death, was sel free. 

These four trials followed one another at very short inter- 
vals. The first of them, that of Calas, was concluded in 1762 
and reviewed in 1765. The last, the Montbailly one, took place 
in 1770. Hardly had the agitation caused in society by one ery- 
ing violence been calmed than there were gradual! rumours of 
another injustice, just as cruel and outrageous. In eight years 
four judicial murders were revealed and the supreme slate or 
fans, at one with public opinion, officially recognized them as 
such, Two of these murders were perpetrated in the south of 
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France, the other two in the north, So that courts were equal- 
ly zealous, keen and just over the whole territory of France. 
Four acts of villainy were exposed on the initiative of a private 
individual, an infirm and decrepit old man. But how many 
abominations did not come to light? How many have been 
committed in the last ten years? How many will be committed 
in the next twenty or thirly years? And who can say for sure 
that these future abominations will not befall him or his near- 
est relatives or friends? Indeed, not all the settled cases can 
be taken to Voltaire, and Voltaire himself is not able to bring 
back to life by his memoranda all those who have been broken 
on the wheel and burnt at the stake. Feeding his spirit on 
such sombre and agitating reflexions, every Frenchman who 
could note the various events in social life and draw conclu- 
sions from them was bound to arrive at the same result: that 
the courts of his country had a remarkable resemblance to the 
mountain villages which spread terror and devastation amidst 
all the surroundings without the slightest risk to themselves. 
After that it was not difficult to come to the practical conelu- 
sion that society, which had already reached the level oi seli- 
consciousness, was obliged by its feeling of self-preservation 
to concentrate all its efforts against those warlike villages and 
all that maintain and consolidate their existence. 

In taking up the cause of the martyrs of French justice, Vol- 
taire did not develop any broad abstract theories. He simply 
and quietly put the broadest theories into practice. He did not 
discourse on the souveraineté du peuple. He directly and deci- 
sively applied it to the matter in hand. He did not preach 
against the old evil, he did away with it in actual fact. The trial 
of Calas and all Voltaire’s other protégés dealt a more crush- 
ing blow to the old regime than tens of volumes of the most 
subtle, penetrating and devastating theoretical criticisms. For 
Voltaire’s defensive memoranda were acts, not words, They 
were not the preparation for a revolution, but the beginning 
of it. Here the living force of public opinion, the living will of 
a people of thought and energy, became in actual fact higher 
than all existing laws. From that instant the old medieval 
laws could be considered as abrogated. But, on the other hand, 
it still remained to give the accomplished fact its legal expres- 
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sion, That was seen to by the members of the Constitueat A;- 
sembly which met eleven years after Voltaire's death. 

The brilliant campaign that Voltaire began against the oi 
French courts, which were tightly bound up with all the com 
plex of old social institutions, was ended in worthy fashlon b, 
Beaumarchais, the famous author of the Barber of Seville an: 
The Marriage of Figaro. Beaumarchais was in a far less favour. 
able position than Voltaire. First, Voltaire was the most re- 
nowned man in the whole of Europe, whereas Beaumarcha: 
was completely unknown when he entered the lists against th: 
Paris Parliament, Second, Voltaire took up the cause of others, 
Beaumarchais, his own. Third, the Voltaire lawsuits were crimi- 
nal ones, they were a matter of human life and the honour <’ 
whole families; there the scenery and regalia were provided b: 
chains, dungeons, instruments of torture, fires and gallows 
there was something to arouse curiosity, sympathy and indig- 
nation in the readers. Beaumarchais’ suit, on the other hand 
was a common litigation which arose over an insignificant sux 
of money and was confused by the schemes and intrigues of bot 
litigating parties. In ordinary circumstances Beaumarebais 
could not really have even counted on sympathy from the pub- 
lic because he was far from being in the right, althougs, o 
course, his opponents were far more guilty than he. But society 
had such boundless hatred for all domains of the old regime 
that it forgave the bold Beaumarchais everything and mat 
him a hero and a great figure as soon as it saw that he was 
capable of dealing heavy and well-aimed blows at the syste 
then in power. 

Here is how it happened. The financier Du Verney, who had 
continual business relations with the skilful and enterprising 
Beaumarchais, acknowledged in writing at his death that ht 
owed Beaumarchais fifteen thousand French pounds. Du Ver 
ney’s heir, Comte La Blanche, took it into his head to dispate 
the debt. Beaumarchais, who was never noted for his spit 
of concession, took the matter to court at the end of 1771. ls 
1772 the case, decided in the first instance in favour of Bear 
marchais, went to the parliament known in history as the Mat 

Parliament. This was an assembly arbitrarily constituted 
by Louis XV and his minister Maupeou and which replace! 
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the Paris Parliament,'' dissolved and exiled for its lack of sub- 
mission to the king. Beaumarchais went to Goézman, the speak- 
er of this parliament, but could not obtain an interview with 
him. By round-about ways he received the well-intended advice 
that he would secure the minister's favour by making a present 
to his wife. Beaumarchais accepted the advice with gratitude 
and presented Madame Goézman with a hundred louis d'or, 
a gold and diamond watch and a further fifteen louis d'or to 
pass on to some secretary. Beaumarchais, with his indomitable 
fire and firmness, conducted the whole matter with such cynic 
frankness that he made Madame Goézman undertake to give 
back the whole treasure ii the suit was lost. Madame Goézman, 
who had no use for haggling and bargaining, fully agreed to 
these conditions, Beaumarchais lost his suit because La 
Blanche, on his side, disposed the speaker towards himself by 
greater bounties. Beaumarchais demanded the restitution of his 
presents. Madame Goézman gave him back the watch and the 
hundred fouis d’or, but she would not part with the fifteen 
louis d’or for all the arguments in the world. Beaumarchais, 
enraged beyond words at the loss of the suit, at once gave such 
publicity to the scandalous story of the louis d’or that Goéz- 
man found himself in a very uncomfortable and dangerous po- 
sition. He decided on a desperate manoeuvre. Resolutely de- 
nying all about the watch and money, he lodged in parlia- 
ment a formal complaint for calumny against Beaumarchais. 
The latter was now caught in a vice: if there was no calumny 
on his side it meant that he had attempted to bribe members 
of a court. It was a sad alternative. The matter, as you see, 
was abominable in all respects. Beaumarchais emerged from 
the suit the victor, a hero, a martyr, the favourite of the whole 
of Europe, a Cicero of virtue and almost a father of the nation. 

“Beaumarchais," Hettner says, “addressed four memoran- 
da to the public. Inexorably and with unbending courage, 
wrath and inspiration, he pursued his enemy into every re- 
treat and fortress and with a wit amounting to insolence and 
buffoonery and at the same time attaining a moral exaspera- 
tion of truly amazing loitiness, he stirred the whole of public 
opinion to the utmost vivacity, made his interests the interests 
of all. became the avenger of violated justice and exposed with 
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penetrating malice all the horrifying intrigues and crimes 
which French justice was then suffering from, The impression 
made by these memoranda penctrated to all sections of the pop. 
ulation, even throughout Europe. Ten thousand copies of the 
first memorandum were sold in the very first days; with the 
second, his suit, to use an expression of the times, became Ja 
cause de la nation, we can even say the suit of all the educated 
world.” In his fourth memorandum Beaumarchais categorically 
expressed the idea of the supreme mastery of the nation as a 
generally recognized truth. “La nation,” he said, “n'est pas as- 
sise sur les bancs de ceux qui prononcent; mais son oell ma- 
jestueux plane sur U’assemblée. Si elle n’est jamais le juge des 
particuliers, elle est en tout temps le juge des juges." (The 
nation does not sit on the benches of those who pronounce 
sentence, but its majestic eye surveys the assembly. If itis nev- 
er the judge of individuals, it is at all times the judge of the 
judges.) Clear and expressive, it seems. One can even detect 
traces of flattery of the people which makes the power of the 
state, flattery which has been heard in every single revolution- 
ary orator’s speech since. And yet, when Beaumarchais wrote 
his fourth memorandum there were still men old enough to re- 
member the century of the king who considered himself as 
the state. Voltaire was one of them. All the distance from pure- 
ly Turkish despotism to sovereignty of the people was traversed 
in two generations. Great people they were! They knew how to 
make merry and how to work. At the beginning of 1774 the 
Maupeou Parliament passed a vote of censure (6/dme) on 
Madame Goézman as well as on her opponent Beaumarchais. 
This censure involved the loss of all civic rights and consisted 
in the culprit being made to kneel while the president pro- 
nounced in face of ihe whole world the established formula: 
“La cour te blame et te déclare inféme." Properly speaking, 
the sentence of parliament was perfectly just: it censured one 
side for taking bribes and the other for offering them. Solomon 
himself could not have thought of anything wiser. But the 
French nation at that time was not interested in the wisdom 
of parliamentary councillors or the justice of individual sen- 
tences. At that lime the nation aspired with all the force of its 
thoughts and desires for the full renovation of all its institu- 
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tions and unlimited mastery over all the functions of its life. 
When, so tense in the expectation of such impending events, 
the nation heard vigorous and true music, the whole nation 
called the musician a hero and a great personality, not inquir- 
ing at all whether that precious musician led a sober and chaste 
life. The nation was right in its instinct. When a whole society 
experiences a violent and torturing crisis, the quiet virtuous 
people of private life recede 1o the background, leaving the field 
of action perfectly free for the mighty and brilliant talents on 
which the solution of the great social problem placed on the 
agenda by the slow and formidable course of historic events 
depends. It is therefore not surprising that the nation complete- 
ly forgot Beaumarchais’ conduct and remembered only his 
magnificent memoranda. 

“Beaumarchais,” Hettner says, “appeared before the court; 
but the public turned the condemnation of Beaumarchais into 
the condemnation of parliament. Beaumarchais received count- 
less visits. The day but one after the sentence Prince Conti!? 
invited the branded victim to a splendid banquet. ‘Vous som- 
mes,’ the prince said in his letter, ‘d’assez bonne maison pour 
donner l’exemple a la France de la maniére dont on doit traiter 
un grand citoyen tel que vous.'" (Our house is distinguished 
enough to give France the example of how a great citizen like 
you should be treated.) Wherever Beaumarchais appeared he 
was received with shouts of enthusiasm. The Maupeou Parlia- 
ment could not stand this blow. Attacks in verse and in prose 
became more and more numerous and violent. The parliament 
continued to vegetate for a few months, despised and perse- 
culed by everybody. 

Conti, a prince of the royal blood, was not able to form even 
an approximate idea of the result to which the splendid activi- 
ty of great citizens like Beaumarchais was leading. In the 
simplicity of his kind heart Prince Conti saw nothing in it all 
but a sensible defeat for the Maupeou Parliament. The prince 
could not understand that society, which knew its own 
strength and had shattered with that strength one of the most 
important state institutions, would come to enjoy it and in its 
might would suppress all that did not further its needs. The 
paradisial simplicity of the higher French nobility—a simplici- 
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ty to which our spoilt century can no longer rise—was ex- 
pressed in greater relief as far as the same great citizen was 
concerned on the occasion of his famous comedy The Mar. 
riage of Figaro. 

The comedy was completed in 1781. Rumours and reports 
of it circulated all over Paris. Beaumarchais read it in many 
aristocratic mansions. His listeners were enthusiastic. But 
Louis XVI resolutely refused to allow the comedy to be staged. 
For three years Beaumarchais intrigued against the ban and 
finally he overcame the king's resistance; of course, the only 
reason for his victory was that the king was besieged with re- 
quests and cries from the queen, the princes and princesses, 
who were all extremely anxious to see how Figaro would 
scourge the privileges of the aristocracy and all the rooted in- 
congruities of the old feudal order with his murderous sar- 
casm in front of the whole of Paris society, high and low. Hett- 
ner remarks with good reason that ‘no theatre censor would 
now tolerate such a play.” The comedy was staged for the first 
time on April 27, 1784. Then, for ten weeks the management 
of the theatre enlightened the good Parisians every day with 
The Marriage of Figaro. All theatres in provincial towns, both 
iarge and small, followed the example of Paris. In a word, by 
the kindness of the princes and princesses criticism of the old 
institutions was made accessible to all French people who could 
afford a few sous for a seat in the gallery of the theatre. All 
these French people saw clearly how unanimous they were 
in their hatred of the old evil. They all felt and understood that 
institutions which were censured and ridiculed by a whole na- 
tion could not go on existing. Meanwhile the princes and prin- 
cesses continued in their simplicity. On August 19, 1785, they 
themselves played The Marriage of Figaro in the Petit Trianon. 
Marie-Antoinette played the part of Rosina; the Count of Artois, 
the future King Charles X,'S played Figaro and very nicely 
ridiculed all the foundations of his own majesty and prosperti- 
ty. These people diverted themselves with such amusement four 
years before the revolution which was to take some of them to 
the scaffold and to bring ruin and twenty years’ exile to others. 
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Throughout the latter half of the 18th century the attention 
of French society was concentrated almost exclusively on lit- 
erature and mainly on its more serious branches. Writers were 
the heroes of the day and the masters of thoughts. During that 
period the French had neither great generals, bold transform- 
ers nor even wise rulers. The France of Louis XV had only 
its hooks to be proud of. Indeed, it had many many books: they 
appeared quickly and uninterruptedly one after another; they 
were snatched up and devoured; they discussed the most impor- 
tant and interesting questions from the most varying aspects; 
they spoke of religion and morality, of nature and of man, of 
state and society, of rights and obligations, of the soul and in- 
tellectual abilities, of the English constitution and of republican 
benefactors, of agriculture and industry, of property and the 
distribution of wealth. In all these questions those books 
amazed their readers with the boldness and unprecedented- 
ness of their judgements, which, in spite of their diversity, 
seemed without exception to be irreconcilable with the general- 
ly obligatory code of traditional doctrines and the established 
forms of state and social life. Blow followed blow, shattering 
one after another the rooted illusions in the most diversified 
fields of knowledge on which cherished habits, conventional 
ideals, trifling joys and cheap disappointments of the reading 
public had been bred and fostered. Each blow provoked a 
storm of various passions, some in society, some in the ruling 
spheres; and there was hardly a year which did not witness 
some blow, so that the minds of the readers were in constant 
tension and breathless alarm. 

In order to form some idea of the abundance of vigorous 
intellectual impressions experienced by the public of the time, 
and of the rapidity with which the most varied impressions 
succeeded and superseded one another, one must examine the 
chronological order in which the most famous works of nega- 
tive philosophy appeared. | will name only those works which 
have gone down in the history of literature, and that not so 
much by virtue of their absolute worth as by reason of their 
historical significance. Here we will therefore deal only with 
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books which at the time made a strong and profound impres- 
sion on their readers. 

In 1748, Montesquieu published his L’esprit des lois (The 
Spirit of Laws), in which he extols the English constitution 
which was absolutely unlike the institutions of the old French 
monarchy and represented for France the most inaccessible of 
all possible utopias. In a year and a half the book had twenty- 
two editions. 

In the same year Diderot published his Pensées philosophi- 
ques (Philosophical Thoughts) . Parliament had the book burnt. 
It was immediately republished and spread in secret. 

Inspired by Diderot's Pensées, La Mettrie published two 
books at about the same time in Holland; they were permeated 
with such violent materialism that even Dutch society could not 
bear them and expelled La Mettrie. Those inadmissible books 
of his were called Histoire naturelle de l’4me (Natural History 
of the Soul), and L’homme machine (Man-Machine). 

In 1749, Diderot put out his Lettres sur les aveugles (Letters 
on the Blind), for which he spent three months in the fort of 
Vincennes. 

In 1749, Rousseau published his Discours sur les sciences et 
les arts in which he showed that civilization has spoilt man. 
He was awarded a prize by the Academy of Dijon and at once 
became renowned throughout Europe. 

1751 saw the publication of the first volume of the Encyclo- 
pédie. 

In 1752, the second volume of the Encyclopédie appeared 
and a fierce storm arose. The book was censured by Sorbonne, 
and the Archbishop of Paris published a pastoral letter against 
it. Both volumes were prohibited. The result, as Barbier, a 
contemporary and eye-witness tells us, was that the book was 
bought and read by every Paris shopkeeper and ragman. 

In 1753, Diderot published his /nterprétation de la nature 
and Rousseau his Discours sur l’origine et les fondements de 
UVinégalité parmi les hommes (Discourse on the Origin and 
Foundations of Inequality among Men). 

The third volume of the Encyclopédie came out in the same 
year. The government, having fallen out with the clergy, 
showed a more favourable attitude to this publication. 
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In 1754, Condillac published his Traité des sensations. All 
iunctions of psychic activity are derived from sensuous per- 
ceptions. Psychology is reduced to the physiology of the nerv- 
ous system. 

In 1755, Morelli published his Code de la nature, a project 
for a new system of society. All people have equal rights. Chil- 
dren are given social education. Land and instruments of la- 
bour are common property. There is not and must not be any 
money. Labour is compulsory for all. Labour is proportional to 
ability and rewarded by its products proportionally to the 
needs of each one according to the formula: chacun selon ses 
forces, a chacun selon ses besoins (each according to his abili- 
ty, to each according to his needs). It is curious to note that, 
after reading Code de la nature, the minister Voyer d'Argen- 
son,'4 who was over sixty years old in 1755, called it “the book 
of books” and rated its author much higher than Montesquieu. 
This d’Argenson was the one who brought into the king's 
council some peasant bread made of chaff and bark and said to 
Louis XV: “See, Sire, what kind of bread your subjects eat!” 
“Were | in their place I would revolt,” the king answered with 
ready wit. If Morelli’s book had such an effect on a sixty-year- 
old minister it is not difficult to imagine how it dumbfounded 
younger and more impressionable readers. 

In 1757, Voltaire published his Essais sur les moeurs et 
Vesprit des nations (Essays on the Morals and the Spirit of 
Nations) which does not justify Buckle for calling him the 
greatest of European historians. In any case, there is no doubt 
that this book was the first attempt at the history of ordinary 
life and provided the foundation for all modern historiography. 
In it, of course, Voltaire does not lose sight of his favourite 
aim, for the whole book can be called a huge, shattering 
pamphlet of murderous wit against superstition, fanaticism, 
clericalism and misty abstractions. 

From 1754 to 1756, the fourth, fifth and sixth volumes of the 
Encyclopédie came out. Without betraying the main idea, its 
chief editors Diderot and d'Alembert endeavoured to show 
more caution in the matter. 

The seventh volume appeared in 1757. In it, the authors, 
encouraged by the lull, showed more boldness. D’Alembert 
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wrote to Voltaire that the seventh volume would be more vig- 
orcas than all its predecessors. Voltaire bowed and thanked, 
det the clericals raised the alarm in all their publications and 
the government took their side. 

In 1738, Helvetius published his book De [esprit (On the 
Reeson). Sensations of physical pain and physical pleasure are 
the sources of all human passions, sentiments and acts. 
Egoism is acknowledged as the only motive power in all activ- 
ity, the most criminal as well as that of the loftiest honow 
and heroism. The name good is given to what conforms to the 
general irterest, evil to what is contrary to that interest and 
undermines the existence of society. Man performs good or 
evil as a result of similar stimuli, ie. as a result of the satis- 
faction provided or promised by a given act. A furious storm 
was raised against this book: the Jesuits and Jansenists* 
joined forces to persecute it; the Archbishop of Paris saw in it 
with vod reason the negation of free will and moral law. The 
Sorbonne repeated and intensified that accusation; the state 
procurator saw in Helvetius’s book a collection of the most 
dangerous teachings set in circulation by the Encyclopédie. 
Even philosophers were dissatisfied with the book, Voltaire, 
Diderot, Baffon and Grimm condemned it as a collection of 
paradoxes of ridiculed it. 

In 1759, Helvetius’s book was publicly burnt by order of 
parliament: the censor Tercier, who allowed it to be printed 
was dismissed from the service. Meanwhile the book was 
bought up and had fifty editions in a very short time; it was 
transtated into practically every living language of Europe. 
Helvetius won European renown. : 

In the same year, a month after the burning of Helvetius’s 
book, an investigation committee, working strenuously on the 
Encyclopédie, successfully terminated its work. The privileges 
granted by the government in 1746 for the publishing of the 
Encyclopédie were withdrawn; the sale of previous and cur- 
rent numbers was prohibited “in view of the fact that the proit 
derived by art science was in no way proportionate to 
the harm done to religion and morality.” 

In 1759, too, Quesnay published his Essai sur ladministre 
tion des terres (Essay en the Administration of Lands) which. 
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with Fadteuu économigue, published in 1758, formed the besis 
ot the theory of the physiocrats, the economists who endeav- 
oured to direct the attention of the government to agriculture 
as the only source of national wealth. These economists may 
be called the successors of Vauban and Boisguillebert. Like 
these two writers, they in no way rose against despotism, de- 
manded no constitutional guarantees and only wished that the 
government should become a good administrator, understand. 
ing its own interests. The tendency of the whole school was. 
characterized by the following words which are the epigrapb 
to Quesnay's main work, Tatieam économique: “Pauvres pay- 
Sans, pauvre royaume; pauvre royaume, patore roi.” (Poor 
peasants, poor kingdom; poor kingdom, poor king.) The means 
suggested ty ike Pnsieets to eliminate poverty are now 
acknowledged as one-sided and unsatisfactory: the importance 
oi these writers is determined not by their positive projects, 
but by the negative aspect of their activity, they ali constantly 
assured society that France was poor and was rushing to utti- 
mate ruin. These wards, supported by a number of carefully 
selected facts, had their effect on society, an effect which was. 
so strong that as early as 1759, Voltaire complained in bis 
letters that society was growing cool towards the elegance 
of literature. “Grace and taste.” he wrote, “seem to have 
been banished from France aud superseded by entangled 
metaphysics and politics of dreamers. a heap of considera- 
lions on finance, trade and population, which do not give 
the state a single éeu or a single man more.” We must 
assume that grace and taste bring the statehood the one and 
the other! 

Jn 1761, Rousseau published his La souvelie Heloise. Grace 
and taste triumphed, in spite of the success of the economists. 
The novel was bought up with unexampled and unbelievable 
rapidity. The main motives of La nouvelle Héloise were love. 
Virtue and pastoral nature. Ladies of distinction spent whole 
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In 1762, Rousseau's Emile ou de l'éducation was published, 
This book contains the famous “profession de foi du viculre 
savoyard” (profession of faith of the Savoy vicar) in which 
Rousseau rejects the clericals on the one hand, and the mate. 
rialists on the other. Brilliant success and at the same time a 
violent storm in clerical and governmental spheres ensued. It 
began fo be said in parliament that the authors as well as their 
books should be burnt. The book was burnt, orders were 
given for the arrest of the author, but he fled abroad, Geneva, 
where he sought a haven, expelled him. So did Berne, Rous- 
seau found refuge in the duchy of Neufohatel, which then be- 
longed to Prussia. Meanwhile, as a result of all {hese persecu- 
tions, the price of Emile quickly rose. The book, which cost 
eighteen French pounds al the beginning, came to cost two 
louis d'or. A reprint was made in Holland and spread in count. 
less copies. An officer, infatuated with the ideas of Emile 
wished to give up the service and take up the craft of joiner. 
Rousseau himself dissuaded him. Ladies of the world who had 
read Emile began to feed their babies themselves. This became 
a fashion and was done in drawing-rooms—really so that men 
could see, first. the treasure of motherly love, and second, the 
beauty of the bare breast. 

In the same year, 1762, Rousseau published his book, Du 
contrat social ou principys du droit politique (On the Social 
Contract or Principles of Political Law.) In it Rousseau laid 
the foundations of the republican school, just as Montesquieu 
had laid the foundations of the constitutional school with his 
The Spirit of the Laws, The Contrat social later became Robes- 
pierre’s vade mecum and the constitution drawn up by the 
Convention in 1793 was based on it. Emile and The Social 
Contract brought their author immense popularity. “It is dif- 
ficult to express,” Hume wrote from Paris in 1765, “or even to 
imagine the people's enthusiasm for it. Nobody ever attracted 
the people's attention so much. Voltaire and all the others are 
completely eclipsed by it.” In the same year Vollaire wrote his 
work on folerance in defence of Calas, who had been executed. 
We have already said what an impression this book made on 
the educated world. 
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In 1764, the government forbade the publication of any 
works whalsoever on questions concerning the management of 
the state. 

The last ten volumes of the Encyclopédie were published in 
1766. The cloricals wept and stormed. The government im- 
prisoned booksellers for a week in the Bastille. But the sale of 
the book went on. Choiseul,!® the minister, and Malherbe, the 
director of the book trade, gave the Encyclopaedists a helping 
hand and contrived by various court ruses to dispose the king 
to leniency. The government decided to close its eyes to the 
sale of the Encyclopédie which was progressing wonderfully. 
By 1769, thirty thousand copies had been sold and the net 
profits of booksellers amounted to 2,660,393 French pounds, 
although the printing cost 1,158,958 pounds. 

In the same year, 1766, Gournay'” published his Essai sur 
esprit de législation favorable a l'agriculture (Essay on the 
Spirit of Legislation Favourable to Agriculture). Gournay 
belonged to the same camp as Quesnay. Once more, considera- 
tions on finances, poverty and national economy, considerations 
absolutely hostile to grace and taste. The book contained pro- 
tests against profits, excessive taxation, persecution of the 
guilds, interior custom duties and petty and arbitrary govern- 
ment regulations. 

In 1767, the government threatened with execution any 
writer whose works tended to excite minds. At the same time 
writers were forbidden under penalty of death to discuss 
finance. 

In 1767 again, Mercier de la Riviére'* published his L’ordre 
naturel et essentiel des sciences politiques (The Natural and 
Essential Order of Political Science). The author discussed, 
from the point of view of the physiocrats, all sorts of questions 
of state management and national economy. The prohibitions 
and threats of the government remained a dead letter. 

In 1768, Quesnay published his Physiocratie ou constitution 
naturelle du gouvernement le plus avantageux au genre hu- 
main (Physiocracy or the Natural Constitution of the Govern- 
ment Most Favourable to Humanity). The task was conceived 
on broad lines, paying little attention to government prohibi- 
tion, 
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In the same year 1768, Holbach published his book Lettres 
a Eugénie ou préservatif contre les préjugés (Letters to Euge. 
nie or Preservative against Prejudices). This, like alt 
Holbach’s works, was published without the name of the 
author, because all his works professed unbridled material. 
ism which horrified even many philosophers of the Voltairian 
school. 

In 1770, Galiani'® published Dialogues sur le commerce 
des blés (Dialogues on the Wheat Trade). This was the begin- 
ning of a polemic with the physiocrats, who concentrated all 
their attention on agriculture. Galiani brings forward the sub- 
ject of industrial labour and of factory workers. According to 
Hettner this book also contains the rudiments of modern so- 
cial science. 

In 1770, Holbach put out his Systéme de la nature. Buckle 
considers its appearance as an important epoch in the history 
of France. It is the custom to talk of this book only with vir- 
tuous horror and indignation. Even Goethe, who was never @ 
clericalist or a deist, said that he could hardly bear the pres- 
ence of that book and shuddered before it as before a ghost. Vol- 
taire, Frederick the Great and D’Alembert felt profound indig- 
nation at the System of Nature. Voltaire tried to shatter it by 
serious arguments and light sarcasm. But the book held out 
and Voltaire himself was obliged to admit in print that it had 
spread among all classes of society and was read by scientists, 
ignoramuses and women. Of all the leading figures in French 
eee Diderot was the only one to approve of Holbach’s 

ook. 

In 1773, Beaumarchais printed his apologetic memoirs, They 
were burnt by the executioner and, of course, were conse- 
quently bought up twice as quickly. 

In 1774, Turgot, the most remarkable of the physiocrats, 
published his Recherches sur la nature et l’origines des riches- 
ses (Investigation into the Nature and Origins of Wealth). 

In 1775, Beaumarchais staged his Barber of Seville in 
which the plebeian Figaro ridicules and makes fools of his 
aristocratic masters. 

In 1776, Mably published his De la législation ou principes 
des lois (On Legislation or the Principles of Laws). All human 
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beings, according to him, have an equal right to develop their 
abilities and enjoy life. Whoever keeps for himself the super- 
abundance necessary for the life of his neighbour, introduces 
into society, according to Mably, the concept of war, perverts 
the divine order of the world and is impious. 

In 1778, the aged Voltaire arrived in Paris. He was given a 
reception never granted to persons of property. The demonstra- 
tions of the Parisians were so remarkable and so clearly char- 
acterized the trend of the minds at the time that I consider it 
necessary to quote here the words of Grimm, an eye-witness. 
They are cited by Hettner in his History of the Literature of the 
18th Century. 

“The famous old man went for the first time to the Academy 
and to the theatre today, March 31. An enormous crowd fol- 
lowed his coach into the very courtyards of the Louvre. All 
doors and all accesses to the Academy were occupied and the 
crowd opened only to let him pass, then closed again quickly 
and greeted him with loud applause. The whole of the Acade- 
my went to the first hall to meet him, an honour which was 
never granted to any of the members or even to foreign mon- 
archs. He was shown to the director's chair and unanimous- 
ly appointed director. ... His drive from the Louvre to the thea- 
tre resembled a public triumph. People of both sexes, of all 
ages and all estates crowded everywhere on the way. As soon 
as the coach could be seen in the distance a general shout of 
joy went up; the applause, the clapping and the jubilation of 
all kinds doubled in strength as he approached. At last, wher 
the honourable old man, laden with so many years and such 
renown, was seen, and as he alighted from the coach supported 
by two men, the emotion and wonder reached their peak. All 
the streets, the steps and balconies of all the houses and all the: 
windows were crowded with spectators and hardly had the 
coach stopped when they all tried to climb on to the top of the 
coach and the wheels to see the famous man close up. In the 
theatre itself, where Voltaire was shown to the royal cham- 
berlains’ box, the joyful crowd seemed to be even denser. He 
sat between Madame Denis and Madame de Vilette. Brisard,. 
the most famous of the actors, handed the ladies a laurel’ 
wreath with the request to crown the old man. But Voltaire 
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immediately laid the wreath aside, although the public by il, 
clapping and loud acclamations from all parts of the halj 
pressed him to keep it on his head. All the women stood up. The 
hall was dark with dust from the surging of the human mass 
Only with difficulty could the play begin.... When the curtair 
went down the tumult began again. The old man rose from his 
seat to thank the public and at that moment a bust of the grea 
man appeared on a pedestal in the middle of the stage and all 
the actors and actresses surrounded it with wreaths of flowers 
and garlands in their hands, while the soldiers who had taken 
part in the play stood in the background. Voltaire’s name was 
on all lips like a cry of joy, gratitude and wonder. Envy and 
hatred, fanaticism and intolerance were obliged to forget their 
malignance and perhaps for the first time one saw public opin- 
ion in France freely develop with great brilliancy. Brisard 
placed the first wreath on the bust, the other actors following 
his example, and finally Madame Vestris read to the hero some 
verses by the Marquis Saint-Marc which said with solemnity 
that it was France that had awarded him the laurel wreath. 
The moment Voltaire left the theatre was almost more moving 
ihan his entrance. He seemed to be weighed down by the bur- 
den of years and of laurels. The coachman was asked to drive 
very slowly so that the coach could be followed. A large part 
of the crowd followed him, shouting without ceasing: ‘Long 

live Voltaire!’ 

Naturally, after this triumph, there was not a working man 
in the whole of Paris who did not know Voltaire’s name and 
did not have at least a very general and vague idea of his serv- 
ices. Every working man knew at least that Voltaire was a 
writer and that a writer by his work can become the ido! and 
pride of a whole people. It is in itself very important and re- 
markable when the same name is repeated and blessed by all 
sections of society. 

Two months after his triumphal procession Voltaire died. 
To avoid all sorts of expressive demonstrations the govern- 
ment forbade actors to play any of Voltaire’s dramas for a cer- 
tain time and did not allow the journalists to mention his 
death. 

Meanwhile, events were taking their course and the situa- 
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tion was getting tenser every year. I shall end my chronologi- 
cal enumeration with the following three facts. 

In 1781, the minister Necker® printed his Compte rendu 
(Account) on the position of French finances, The account 
tended to break the resistance of the privileged classes and of 
the king himself under pressure of public opinion. Therefore, 
it was purely a revealing document and it made a shattering 
impression on society. More than 6,000 copies were sold on the 
very first day and then the uninterrupted work of {wo printing 
shops could not satisfy all demands from the capital, the prov- 
inces and abroad. Necker’s Account was in every priest's 
pocket and every lady's houdoir. The sale of another work by 
Necker, Administration des finances, amounted to 80,000 cop- 
ies, 

On April 27, 1784, Beaumarchais' comedy The Marriage of 
Figaro was played for the first time. “From early in the morn- 
ing,” says Hettner, “the Théatre Francais was besieged by 
the masses. Distinguished ladies bad their midday meal in the 
theatre boxes so as to be sure of good places; reliable reports 
say that three persons were crushed in the crowd. It was a 
thing unheard of in the history of the theatre. Sixty-eight per- 
formances followed without interruption.” 

Grimm defines the importance of Beaumarchais’ comedies 
as follows: “Much that is true has been said of the great in- 
fluence of Voltaire, Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists, but the 
people itself does not know these writers very well. The per- 
iormances of The Marriage of Figaro and the Barber irrevooab- 
ly delivered the government, the tribunals, the nobility and the 
financial world to the judgement of the whole population, of 
all towns large and small.” 

In 1787, Archbishop Loménie de Brienne of Toulouse, who 
at the time was prime minister, presented to the Paris Par- 
liament a royal edict granting the Protestants all the civil 
rights which had so far been enjoyed only by Catholics. The 
parliament, notwithstanding its oppositional tendencies at that 
time, unquestioningly recorded the edict in the proceedings 
and thus gave it force of law. In this way the king, the par- 
liament and the church in the person of the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse acknowledged the necessity of complete tolerance. 
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France owed such an unprecedented miracle exclusively to her 
literature, which had quietly and unnoticcably transformed alt 
conceptions not only in society, but even in higher govern. 
mental spheres. Louis XVI was also the son of his time and 
the role of Louis XIV was not only beyond his abllities, but 
also inconsistent with his convictions. The old system had be- 
come loathesome even to the king himself. 


vIn 


The terse chronological summary in the preceding chapter 
was necessary so that the reader could embrace in a general 
view all the various intellectual impressions experienced by 
readers in France and after them by all thinkers in Europe in 
the second half of the last century. If the reader examines this 
summary attentively he will discern three different trends of 
ideas, three directions operating on minds with equal force 
and at the same time. 

First, the work of the economists, Quesnay, Gournay, Mer- 
cier de la Riviére, and many others. These people patiently, 
attentively and conscientiously criticized the parts and 
branches of the feudal system which affected France’s economy 
and her production forces. Often these writers had not sufficient 
broadness of view, but on the other hand, they always had an 
excellent knowledge of the facts they spoke of. They can be 
reproached with one-sidedness, but they can never be suspected 
of superficial dilettantism. 

Second, the works of the Encyclopaedists, who continued 
Voltaire’s work and shattered the last principles of clericalism 
and pietism. 

Third, the work of writers who painted vivid pictures of the 
general prosperity which man had to strive for, but which 
could not be attained under the existing old institutions, The 
most forceful representative of the last trend was Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. 

I will not dwell on the economists, firstly, because in order to 
do so I would have to go into very detailed investigations of 
the economic absurdities of the old French monarchy and, sec- 
ondly, because as early as 1776 the ideas of the French phys 
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iverals were fully refuted by Adam Smith's remarkable book 
on the national wealth. As Quesnay’s principal work, Tableau 
économique, was published in 1758, the influence of the phys- 
iocrats did not last more than eighteen years, Their principal 
mistake consisted in considering the land as the only source 
of national wealth and the work of the tiller of the land as 
the only productive labour, entitled to exolusive encouragement 
from the stale. The word physlocracy means the rule of na- 
ture. French economists of the last century gave their doctrine 
that name because they were determined to attach decisive pre- 
ponderance 4o interests based on the land, the soil, the pro- 
duction forces of nature Itself. 

The influence of the representatives of social theories and 
oi the Encyclopaedists was much more extensive. Their ideas 
profoundly stirred the whole of Europe and were presented in 
ever new forms, they still operate and develop even in our 
times. That is why I consider it necessary to dwell here first 
on Rousseau's activity, and then on the outlook of the Encyclo- 
Paedists. 

At present all or nearly all people who think are convinced 
that mankind is always going forward, perfecting and develop- 
ing itself. Whoever recognizes the theory of progress also 
knows that progress is achieved not by the whim of individual 
personalities, but by the universal and immutable laws of na- 
ture. But in the understanding of both these great ideas— 
Progress and laws of nature—we must be careful to avoid two 
absurd extremities which involve the most senseless optimism. 
Mankind is progressing—that is true; but we must in no way 
think that every step mankind makes must necessarily be a 
step forward, or that every movement is towards improvement. 
On the contrary: mankind does not move forward in a straight 
line, but by zigzags: every success is paid for by a number of 
erroneous attempts. It is true that mistakes are not completely 
useless, for they increase our stock of experience and safeguard 
us to a certain extent from mistakes in the future; but still, 
mistakes are mistakes and the moment a nation pursues a 
shadow or deviates from its substantial profit we can by no 
means affirm that it is acting very reasonably and that its 
cause is improving. 
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The same can be said of the laws of nature. It must not be 
alfirmed that individual personalities, by their acts, their per. 
sonal qualities. the constitution of their minds and the peculiar. 
ities of their character cannot influence the general course of 
events either for good or for bad. On the contrary, individua! 
personalities are constantly acting, for good or for bad, but 
their influence is reciprocally balanced and becomes imper- 
ceptible if we consider a sufficiently large period of time, for 
example, thousands of years. If we could cast our eyes on 
Europe’s position in the year 2866, for instance, we would, of 
course, be unable to determine in what direction Napoleon I's 
personal character and military talent affected European civi- 
lization. All the effects of his influence would be smoothed out, 
and in thousands of years Europe would have traversed the 
very road which it had to traverse according to the eternal and 
immutable laws of nature. But if now, in 1866, you presume to 
affirm that Napoleon I's intelligence and character had 00 
influence at all on the course of events, you will be told that if, 
for example, Napoleon I had had less military talent and vani- 
ty and more wisdom, the whole of Europe would have enjoyed 
profound peace in 1807 and there would not have been the rag- 
ing Catholic reaction which was able to develop in all its 
splendour only thanks to the protection of victorious legiti- 
mism. Napoleon had his historic task, which was not particu- 
larly enviable and brilliant but which could be carried out 
either well or badly. After the revolution had been halted when 
in full swing, military dictatorship became at first possible 
and then inevitable: but reasonable use could have been made 
of it just as it could have been used in an absurd way; this or 
that use of the doctrine depended in no way on great and gen- 
eral principles, but simply on the personal peculiarities of the 
dictator. Napoleon fulfilled his task in an abominably bad way 
and people who had to live during the following ten years 
felt by experience the bad effects of his mistakes. The same cap 
be said of every other historic task which has fallen to the lot 
of an individual personality: each task can be carried out very 
well or very badly, or pretty badly. In the middle of the 18tb 
century a great task was on the order of the day. It was @ 
question of directing against the feudal state the negation 
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which in the first half of the century had operated exclusively 
against the clerical party. It had to be proclaimed to the 
world that it was time to pass from bold words to bold acts. 
It was Rousseau who fulfilled that task. His words were loud 
and attractive enough. People roused themselves, and the 
prospects of a new life opened before them. And yet it cannot 
but be regretted that Rousseau was the man who was fated 
to carry out this capital task. One cannot deny that it would 
have been very profitable for Europe if Rousseau had died in 
the prime of life without having had a line printed. Rousseau: 
resolved the task, but he left in his solution traces of his 
effeminate, whimpering, whimsical, nebulous, petty and at 
the same time false, ambiguous and pharisaical personality. 
Rousseau had the talent, the intelligence and the passions 
necessary to carry out the task. But besides that he had a 
multitude of infirmities, weaknesses, vulgar and vile features 
which it would have been very convenient for the founder of 
French social science and very profitable for his cause not 
to have. For instance, there was no need at all for Rousseau. 
to suffer from a disorder of the bladder and chronic sleep- 
lessness. The cause of the general reorganization would prob- 
ably have profited if its first master had been a man of per- 
fect health, vigour, gaiety, activity and endurance. 

My readers will be horrified or amused. Can one talk about 
the bladder in connection with the solution of a very impor- 
tant historic task? What has Rousseau’s bladder to do with 
Emile or The Social Contract? Unfortunately, these things 
have more points of contact than you, Messrs. Idealists, can 
imagine. I shall prove it by Rousseau’s own words. In 1752, 
there was a very successful performance of Rousseau’s comic 
opera The Village Fortune-Teller at the court theatre. The king, 
who liked the music very much, expressed the wish that 
Rousseau be introduced to him. Here Rousseau’s bladder came 
into action. “My first thought,” Rousseau says in his Conjes- 
sions, ‘after I heard of the introduction, was that of the fre- 
quent need to leave the room from which I had suffered very 
much that evening at the performance and which could tor- 
ture me the next day when I was in the gallery or the king's 
apartment, surrounded by all the grandees, waiting ior His 
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Majesty's entrance. This infirmity was the main cause which 
kept me away from all society and which prevented my pay- 
ing visits to ladies. The mere thought of the predicament in 
which that need could place me had such an effect on me 
that it made me feel sick lest I would create a scandal, t 
which I would have preferred death, Only people who know 
this condition can judge of the fear of such a risk.” Rousseau 
himself, you see, admits that this infirmity was the main cause 
which kept him away from people. It must be noted that he 
had felt a continual uneasiness in society from his very child- 
hood. This perfectly definite fear was in the end to produce 
in him a general constraint and shyness, which made him 
the object of ihe jokes and mockery of his comrades; as a result! 
of this, his shyness increased and to it was added a malicious 
mistrust towards people and, as an undertone to this mistrust. 
a sentimental yearning for some better sort of people who 
would be kind, full of feeling, sensitive and tearful. All 
Rousseau’s Confessions are one long and boring complaint 
that people cannot understand him, cannot love him, try by 
all means to hurt him, form conspiracies against him and 
cause his splendid soul sufferings that they, common vulgar 
people, cannot even understand. And Rousseau bends all his 
efforts to be indifferent to people and retire into the desert. 
into the womb of Mother Nature who prevents nobody from 
leaving the room. But Rousseau was so petty that he was com- 
pletely unable to show indifference to people; he was alarmed 
by every society gossip, however innocent or stupid; he saw 
insult for himself in every word and every glance; at every step. 
he, a recluse and a sage, took offence and offered explana 
tions, displayed his dignity, whimpered, wept, threw himself 
into people’s arms and in general bored all his acquaintances 
to such an extent that his presence did indeed begin to weigh 
upon everybody. Rousseau hated the society in which he lived, 
but in his hatred there was nothing lofty or noble. What he 
hated in it was not those huge obstacles that paralyze useful 
activity, but only some kind of trifling imperfections of individ- 
ual persons, the lack of feeling of the malignant Diderot. 
the rigour of the rascal Holbach, the haughtiness of the brute 
Grimm, the lack of sincerity of the vile D’Epinay. In the 
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radical Rousseau's Confessions, you will not find a single 
vigorous or profound political note, but you will find an abun- 
dance of imaginary considerations on the crafty intrigues of 
Diderot and Holbach against the reputation of the meek and 
virtuous Jean-Jacques. 

The political flabbiness of the radical Rousseau was such 
that for some petty personal reason he attacked Diderot in 
print and publicly declared that he had broken with him at 
the very lime when Diderot, as editor of the Encyclopédie, 
had to bear the main weight of persecution from the govern- 
ment and the clericals. Saint-Lambert, to whom Rousseau, 
out of old friendship, sent a venomous pamphlet, answered 
him with a crushing letter which no one would like to receive 
from an old friend. “Truly, Monsieur, I cannot accept the 
present you have just sent me. At the place in your preface 
where, referring to Diderot, you quote a passage of Ecclesi- 
astes,?! the book dropped out of my hands.... You are not 
unaware of the persecutions he has to suffer and there you 
go and mingle the voice of an old friend with cries of envy. 
1 confess, Monsieur, that I cannot hide from you how revolt- 
ing this atrocity is to me.... Monsieur, we differ too much 
on principles to be ever able to agree. Forget that I exist, 
that must not be difficult for you.... I promise you, Monsieur, 
to forget your person and to remember only your talent.” And 
Rousseau complacently quoted this letter in his Confessions 
considering that he was the victim of human perversion. 

Rousseau’s infirmity made him love solitude, and solitude 
developed the habit of dreaming. Rousseau himself relates 
how in the forest of Montmorency he surrounded himself with 
ideal beings and shed sweet tears over the great benefactors 
Julie and Saint-Preux, heroes of La Nouvelle Hélvise. Infir- 
mity inspired Rousseau with aversion for an active and agitated 
life: at a time when everything around him was seething with 
furious struggle, Rousseau himself dreamed only of how he 
could find himself a quiet corner and build up a gentle idyll 
around himself. As struggle requiring continual and various 
clashes with people was definitely beyond the strength of an 
invalid dreamer, he could never develop any passion for an 
aim that could be achieved only by obstinate and prolonged 
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light. Rousseau, the idol of the Jacobins, had no definite aim 
in life. He had no desire to impress upon the consciousness 
of people any idea of any kind, Had he had that desire, he 
would have written until his last breath like Voltaire and 
would have arranged his life in the way required by the con- 
venience of writing and printing. But he did not. He gave 
up literary activity as soon as he had the possibility of liv- 
ing a quiet life on what he had earned. In his choice of a 
place of residence he paid attention only to the beauty of 
surrounding nature and not at all to the degree of freedom 
which the printed word enjoyed in the given country. Would 
you not like to admire the ideal of a happy life painted by 
Rousseau’s own hand? 

“The age of romantic projecls having passed and the va- 
pours of petty vanity having inebriated rather than flattered 
me, the last hope that remained was to live without discom- 
fort in eternal leisure. That is the life of the blessed in the 
other world and was henceforth my bliss in this world.” “The 
idleness which I love is not that of the lazy man who remains 
with his arms folded in total inaction and thinks no more 
than he acts. It is that of the child, incessantly in motion 
without accomplishing anything, or that of a babbler whose 
head gets busy as soon as his hands are at rest. I like to 
be constantly engaged in doing trifles; to begin a hundred 
things without finishing one; to come and go as | feel like 
it, to change my plan at every instant; to observe a fly in 
everything it does; to try to root up a rock; to set without 
any fear about a work of den years and give it up at the 
end of ten ‘minutes; finally to muse the whole day without 
any order or consistency and to follow in everything but the 
whim of the moment.” 

It would be difficult to find another famous man who 
would publicly admire his own worthlessness and flaccidity 
with such frank complacency. You see from his own words that 
when he wrote Emile and The Social Contract he was only 
inebriating himself with the vapours of petty vanity. The va- 
pours have now dispersed and Rousseau understands that 
the eternal idleness of the child is his real vocation. Unable 
to be a hero or a fighter, neither can Rousseau appreciate 
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fighters or heroes. Strength, energy, boldness, insistence, 
elasticily, resourcefulness, tirelessness—all these qualities, 
which are precious in the eyes of the fighter, mean nothing 
at all fo Rousseau, He attaches value only to fine feelings, out- 
pourings of emotion, the purity of a purposeful heart, the 
meckness of dove-like morals, the capacity to feel, revere, 
and shed burning tears of rapture. He is in love with some 
kind of virtue and wants all people to be as virtuous as possi- 
ble. But at the same time he thinks himself a very virtuous 
man and is even moved to tears over the beauty of his soul. 
All this clearly shows that the virtue which Rousseau has 
fallen in love with consists only in the subtleness of fine feel- 
ings, because that virtue did not prevent him from putting 
five of his own children into a home for waiis and in general 
did not induce him to perform a single act which was at all 
remarkable or anything that even remotely resembled the great 
feats of philanthropy accomplished by the malicious mocker 
Voltaire who never printed a single word about virtue. 

So Rousseau’s ideal was completely false; the yardstick 
with which he measured people's worth was completely use- 
less. This false ideal and this useless yardstick, which owed 
their origin to the sickly condition of their author, cast a 
completely false shade on Rousseau’s most remarkable works— 
Emile and The Social Contract. In the person of his ideal edu- 
cator, Emile, Rousseau trains not a citizen, not a thinker, not 
a hero in the great struggle which must reorganize and reno- 
vate society, but only a healthy and innocent child that will 
be able to preserve its innocence and health till death against 
the intrigues of society. Rousseau has an extreme fear of 
his Emile spending the night in the embraces of Camélia: 
but he has not the slightest fear of all Emile’s life passing 
away fruitlessly in the sleepy idyllic improvidence which by 
the age of thirty will turn him into an Afanasy Ivanovich.” 

In The Social Contract Rousseau considers it necessary 
for the legislator and the government to make citizens virtuous. 
This desire sows in his ideal state the seeds of the most vi- 
cious clerical despotism. Rousseau thinks that people must be 
taught virtue artificially. That is an enormous mistake. Every 
healthy man is good and virtuous as long as his natural re- 
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quirements are satisfied to a sufficient extent. But when or- 
ganic demands are unsatisfied, the animal instinct of self-pres- 
ervation is aroused in man; it is always in him and it is 
necessarily always stronger than all grafted moral consider. 
ations. No virtuous suggestions will ever resist this instinct, 
It is therefore useless for the state to waste time and energy 
on suggestions which in some cases are unnecessary and 
in others are powerless. The state fulfils its task to complete 
satisfaction when it shows concern only for its citizens be- 
ing healthy, well fed and free, i.e, when it assures that all 
over the country they have pure air to breathe, that they do not 
contract marriage at too early an age, that they all have every 
opportunity for work and for sufficient use of the product of 
their work, and finally, that they can all acquire positive 
knowledge which will free them from the ruinous mystifica- 
tions of all sorts of charlatans and wonder-workers. If the 
state does not confine itself to this, if it intrudes on the do- 
main of convictions and moral conceptions, if it tries to impose 
on the citizens lofty feelings and praiseworthy desires, it 
makes the citizens dull and changes them into either obedient 
children or hypocrites without conscience. Official concern 
about virtue opens a wide road to religious persecution. This 
we can see even in Rousseau’s theoretical treatise. The fourth 
book of The Social Contract says that religion must exist in 
the state and must be obligatory for all citizens. Whoever 
does not recognize the state religion must be expelled from 
the state, not as an impious man, but as a violator of the law. 
Whoever recognizes that religion, but at the same time acts 
contrary to it, risks execution as a man who has lied before 
the law. By these two principles you can justify and legalize 
anything you like—the dragonnades, the Inquisition, the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from Spain, and in general every possi- 
ble form of religious persecution. The Duke of Alba, Torque- 
mada, and Le Tellier can cover up all their misdeeds with the 
argument that they punish not heretics but offenders against the 
state. This was precisely the argument by which 

against the Catholics were justified in England under Elizabeth. 
Following Rousseau’s principles Robespierre had executed on 
the scafiold many people who were of great use to France; 
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for example Danton, Desmoulins, Chaumette, Anacharsis 
Cloots. Admittedly, he accused them of various conspiracies 
and relations with Pitt, but it is hardly probable that he 
himself believed in the existence of those conspiracies. The 
real root of his hatred for those people was the fact that they 
were sceptics, and as a result Robespierre, a docile pupil of 
Rousseau, qualified them as unworthy to live in the virtuous 
French Republic. 


x 


Of the Encyclopaedists I will take only Diderot and Hol- 
tach. Both of them were healthy, merry, hard-working men, 
boundlessly devoted to their ideas. Both were much younger 
than Voltaire: Diderot nineteen years and Holbach twenty- 
nine. Diderot was brought up in a Jesuit college and at 
first wanted to join the clergy, but later, when his abilities 
developed, he completely gave up that intention, and devoted 
himself with special ardour to mathematics and ancient and 
modern languages; finally, he resolutely declared to his father 
that he would not choose a definite profession. His father, a 
bourgeois of wealth and substance, was angry with him and 
thought he would intimidate him by privations. Diderot re- 
mained in Paris without any money at all and began to pur- 
sue literary work on the orders of booksellers. Then he en- 
tered into a marriage of love with a poor girl and thus com- 
pletely estranged his father. Finally, in 1746, he made an 
agreement with Lebreton, a bookseller who held privileges 
ior the publishing of a French translation of Chamber's En- 
cyclopaedia but had nobody at hand who could undertake 
the translation. Diderot, who at the time was thirty-three 
years old and had long felt himself capable of undertaking 
a big and important work, advised Lebreton to put out an 
original French encyclopaedia and drew up an extensive plan 
for it. His idea was not to give French society some dead 
collection of technical terms and disconnected facts, but a 
work which would contain all the philosophy of the century 
and would clearly show the vital significance of the new 
world outlook, boldly declaring war on clerical despotism. 
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The work began in 1749 and continued until 1766. During 
the first years Diderot shared the editorial work with D’Alem. 
berl, but in 1757, when the seventh volume of the Encyclopé. 
die roused stormy opposition, D’Alembert thought it prudent 
to retire from such a dangerous undertaking and all the bur. 
den of editorial work and responsibility fell upon Diderot 
alone. His collaborators were subject to continual fits of 
cowardice; Lebreton, in order to avoid clashes with the au. 
thorities, would allow himself to atlenuate expressions in the 
arlicles which he thought too trenchant, and Diderot had to 
even out and arrange all this, to encourage the con- 
tributors, curb the bookseller, who was concerned only with 
profit, to maintain friendly relations and a subtle policy with 
the authorities, to make use of ruses and concessions in some 
articles and to make up for those concessions in others. All 
this he did with brilliant success. At the same time he was 
so conscientious in even the smallest details of his work that 
in order to find a satisfactory description for the different 
trades and professions, he used to spend whole days in work- 
shops, examining the different machines with the greatest al- 
tention and mastering all the technical methods of the work- 
ers. The booksellers, as we saw above, made more than two 
and a half million French pounds net profit on the Encyclo- 
pédie, but for his whole seventeen years’ work Diderot re- 
ceived only a lump sum of twenty thousand pounds and two 
thousand five hundred pounds on each volume. For the rest, 
Diderot fostered no selfish aims; he gave his friends the most 
generous help with his money and his pen; he was always 
willing to improve or recast other writers’ manuscripts or to 
write prefaces to them and generally he scattered numerous 
brilliant thoughts in various books of fellow-thinkers. The 
question, he often said, is not who does a thing, I or some- 
yody else, but only that it must be done and well done. 
Diderot did not acquire his philosophical convictions all 
at once. He bought them at the price of heavy doubts and 
protracted intellectual struggle. His works point out three 
phases in his development. In 1745 he wrote Essai sur le mé- 
rite et sur la vertu in which he is a philosophizing Catholic 
and tries to prove that virtue can be based only on religion. 
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In 1747, in his Strolls of a Sceptic he plunges, to use Hettner's 
expression, into the abyss of great doubt and affirms that 
man’s life has no other aim than sensuous delight. Then 
come attenipls to save something of his former beliefs, and 
for some time Diderot becomes a deist; but these attempts do 
not bring him satisfaction and from 1749 to the end of his 
life he is an extreme materialist. All his works published In 
the Encyclopédie are permeated with these last convictions. 
He said at his death in 1784 that doubt is the beginning of 
philosophy. Those were his last words. 

Baron d’Holbach, a rich man who received a thorough 
education in Paris, pursued natural sciences, particularly 
chemisiry, gave wonderful dinners for philosophers and helped 
fhem with his extensive knowledge. He wrote articles on 
chemistry for the Encyclopédie and published materialistic 
books to which he never signed his name. His famous Sys- 
téme de la riature was published when he was already forty- 
seven years old. He was helped in some parts of this work 
by Diderot. Considering the horror with which this book in- 
spired the whole of philosophizing Europe, we may positively 
affirm that Systéme de la nature was the last and highest peak 
in the development of the negative doctrines of the 18th 
century. 

Holbach thinks that everything happens in nature accord- 
ing to eternal and immutable laws. This idea is the basis of all 
his further constructions. Man, in his opinion, cannot free 
himself even in thought from the laws of nature. Holbach 
maintains that for both feeling and thought the nervous sys- 
tem with its contacts with the outside world by the organs 
and apparatuses of sight, hearing, taste, feeling and smell Is 
absolutely necessary. Without the organs and the nervous 
system there is neither thought nor feeling, just as without a 
musical instrument there is no musical sound and, conse- 
quently, there are no individual qualities of sound, softness 
or shrillness, melodiousness or squeakiness, length or abrupt- 
ness, According to Halbach to Imagine thought disconnected 
from the necessary conditions of its appearance, i.e., from the 
nervous system, is equivalent to imagining sound existing 
independently of the instrument. It means imagining action 
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without cause.... Matter, in Holbach’s opinion, is indestruct. 
ible; not one particle of it can disappear, but those 
are in unceasing motion and as a result of this motion forms 
and combinations are destroyed and appear unceasingly. The 
motion of matter takes place according to the same eterna! 
and immutable laws by which the course of the great heay- 
enly bodies is determined. This means that if a partlele of 
matter is placed a hundred million times in the same peosi- 
tion, it will a hundred million times follow the same path and 
enter into the same combinations. The particles of matter 
which make up the human body are subordinate, In thelr mo- 
tion, according to Holbach, to the very same eternal and im- 
mutable laws. There is no exception to this rule. As the 
particles of gastric juice enter into chemical combinations 
with particles of food by necessity, as the corpuscles of the 
blood absorb oxygen by necessity, so in the same way the 
particles of the brain move and undergo chemica] modifica- 
tions by necessity. The result of this motion and chesmizal 
modification is the process of thought, which, therefore, ae- 
cording to Holbach, js also always characterized by unrelenting 
necessity. Man behaves in one way or enother because he 
wishes one way or another; wish is conditioned by previous 
thought and thought is the inevitable result of given 
impressions and the given capacities of the brain. What, there- 
fore, is crime, and what Is punishment? Nature, according to 
Holbach, recognizes nelther one nor the other; in nature 
there Is nothing but an Infinite chain of causes and effects— 
a chain out of which not a single link can be rejected, 
Apparently, Holbach must have been @ most horrifying and 
repulsive man. Otherwise, how could he have been a mate 
rlalist? Nevertheless, to the astonishment of all lovers of good 
morals, Holbach was a good man. “I have seldom met such 
learned and all-round educated men as Holbach,” says 
Grimm; “I never met anybody with so liltle vanity and am- 
bition. Had he not hed a lively zeal for the success of all 
sciences, a desire, which had become a second nature, to com- 
municate to others all that seemed Important and useful to 
him, he would never have shown his unprecedented erudition. 
It would have been the same with his learning ss with his 
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wealth. Nobody would ever have guessed it if he had been 

able to hide it without detriment to his own enjoyment and 

especially to the enjoyment of his friends. To a men with 

such views it can not have been very difficult to belleve in 

the mastery of reason, because his passions and satisfactions 

were exactly such as they had to be to give predominance to 

. goad rules. He loved women, loved satisfaction al table, he 

| was inquisitive, but not one of those inclinations mastered 
tim entirely. He could not hate anybody, only when he spoke 
of the propagators of oppression and superstition did his in- 
born mildness change into bitterness and thirst for struggle.” 

Ending this essay 1 advise readers who are \nterested in 

the intellectual life of the last century to read Heltnet’s His- 
tory of World Literature in the 18th Century. In Wt they will 
find an intelligible, impartial and entertaining account of the 


biographical details and the philosophic doctrines linked 
with the general picture of the times. 
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There are many good books in the world, but they are 
good only for those who are able to read them. The ability to 
read good books is by no means the same thing as literacy. 
I will leave aside those excellent and zealous scholars of the 
category to which Chichikov’s Petrushka! belongs, and con- 
centrate my attention on the fortunate readers who under- 
stand the meaning of the words, clauses and sentences which 
they read. But even in considering only this select circle I 
still come to the conclusion that very few members of our 
intellectual aristocracy are able to read good books. 

If you, my dear reader, have had the good fortune to acquire 
that precious ability, you will naturally remember what 
long and obstinate efforts it required. During your student 
years you began to notice that life was not quite a simple 
and easy thing that can be learned by heart and fully under- 
stood with the tuition of your parents and the official text- 
books that opened the university to you. The tuition of your 
parents might have given you a few good habits. Official text- 
books might have given you knowledge of hundreds of basic 
scientific truths. But the question: how must I live? remained 
untouched. To answer that question every man must exert 
his own efforts, just as a woman must necessarily suffer to 
bear children. To answer that question you had to rearrange, 
reconsider and check all your ideas of the world, of man, of 
society, of morality, of science and art, of the connection be- 
tween the generations, of the relations between the estates, of 
the great tasks of your time and your people. In reconsidering 

all that, you noticed that you had made mistakes, which you 
had so far no means of correcting, and that you had left gaps 
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that you had nothing to fill with. You were worried; your 
helplessness horrified you; you anxiously sought answers to 
questions which you could not yet raise or formulate; you felt 
thal you needed some kind of material, some kind of knowl- 
cdge, some kind of positive content for thought; your whole 
organism was tortured with some intellectual need but you 
could not define exactly what that need was. Generally, you 
were very much like the emperor of old who had a terrible 
dream, but next morning could not anderstand or even re- 
member it. The court diviners were required first to tell the 
dream and then to explain its mysterious and terrible mean- 
ing to the emperor. During your mental alarms you were also 
surrounded by diviners, although not court diviners. Your 
tulors and comrades, who had undergone that intellectual 
crisis before you, regarded your inevitable torments with 
gentle and reasonable sympathy. Considerably exaggerating 
the power and wisdom of these diviners, you demanded that 
they should explain your condition and the needs of your own 
tortured soul, which was being exhausted by the oppression 
of unaccustomed doubts and unanswered questions, The divin- 
ers referred you to good books. You seized them with brutal 
avidity, but as you could not read them they increased 
your anxiety, plunged you into despair or enticed you on to a 
road, which did not correspond to your natura! propensities 
or the conditions of time and place in which you found 
yourself. 

By the intellectual demands aroused in you, you were al- 
ready a man. But by your habits you were still a child. You 
saw a teacher in every reasonable man, a manual of instruc- 
tion in every good book. You were not afraid of difficulties; 
you were prepared, even eager, to plunge headlong into the 
most exhausting, the most boring and the most conscien- 
tious work. But by force of old habits, you wanted to work 
passively, not as a scientist works, but as a pupil does. You 
were prepared to master piles of books and sit for months on 
end in the library, provided thet a man with knowledge would 
direct your studies and guarantee success. You were con 
stantly seeking a developer for yourself among your acquaint- 
ances, and you wanted to find the book of “development” on 
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the bookshelves of the library. You wanted some man or some 
book to pour into you, as into a bottle. the knowledge, Meas 
and desires necessary for an honest and efficient worker in 
our time; you trusted men and books implicitly; you were un- 
able to choose; if some aspect of a man or a book pleased 
you, you became infatuated with it and accepted with it all 
the remaining stock of thoughts, many of which were prob- 
ably useless and untenable; if you were shocked by some 
single obvious absurdity in a man or a book, you saw in it 
8 reason to throw away the whole stock, although you might 
have found many interesting facts, perhaps even a number 
of true and profound ideas. It goes without saying that 
neither books nor men satisfied you completely, because you 
demanded the impossible of them; no single man can be @ 
developer, no single book can be development, Both men and 
books can be only material on which your thought must exert 
itself once it has been aroused. This material is necessary be- 
cause intellectual work is impossible without impressions. But 
all the same it is material, not ready-made convictions. 
Ready-made convictions can neither be obtained on request 
from friends nor bought at the bookseller's. They must be 
elaborated by your own thought process, which you absolately 
must carry out Independently, in your own head, just as the 
process of digestion goes on independently in your own 
stomach. 

Coming up against different kinds of people, reading dd- 
ferent kinds of books, hunting the ghost of development and 
ready-made convictions, just as the alchemists hunted the 
ghost of the philosopher's stone, you unintentionally com- 
pared the impressions you received, you were faced with 
a stone wall of contradictions, you noted lack of logic, you 
generalized the facts you had picked out and thus little by 
little you strengthened your own thought, laid the foundation 
for your own convictions and adopted a critical attitude 
to the people and books from which in the beginning you 
expected the miraculous blessing of immediate mental 
vision. 

Finally, your propensities and abilities developed and be 
came defined to such an extent that you ceased to be a tor- 
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turing puzzle for yourself, Having got to know your own per- 
son you were also able to understand (he general trend of 
life around you; you could distinguish between progressive 
people and honest workers on the one hand, and charlatans, 
sophists and parrots, on the other; you realized where pro- 
gressive people wanted to lead society; you did not get all 
this information at one full swoop, from a single man or 
from any single book; you collected it all bit by bit, abstract- 
ing it from a multitude of varying impressions; it was sown 
in your mind by all sorts of big and small events in your pri- 
yate life and the life of society. Imperceptibly penetrating 
into your head, all this basic information merged so solidly 
with your mind and became such an integral part of your per- 
sonality that you were soon utterly unable to define where, 
when and how you had obtained the components of your 
dearest and firmest convictions. 

When convictions are elaborated, when the alm of life is 
discovered, the conscious, reasonable and fruitful reading of 
good books begins. So far you read groping in the dark. You 
liked or did not like books, just as you can like or not like 
same kind of silk, a piece of wallpaper, a china cup, a sauce 
or a cake; when the author joked, you laughed, when he 
lapsed into elegy you were moved, when he gave a heated 
and eloquent argument you agreed with him, when he ex- 
pounded his idea In a flabby and boring way you yawned. 
From the aggregate of these sensations, which you perceived 
in a purely passive manner, your general view of the book 
was formed. The author could be neither your ally nor your 
enemy, the serious purpose of the book remained beyond your 
understanding, you could not judge of the value of that pur- 
pose or of the extent to which it was altained or to which 
the author remained true to himself. You could not, you had 
not the ability to grasp the association between the book In 
question and all the phenomena of life around you; the book 
was for you a detached thing, having no roots In the past 
and no influence on the future; hence you could not say 
whether it was good or bad or why it was one or the other. 

But when your knowledge had increased enough to allow 
you to range yourself consciously under one banner or an- 
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between the parties is absolutely natural, necessary and jr. 
reconcilable, because the real causes of conflicting views lle 
in the conflict of interests. Any attempt to reconcile the parties 
would be useless and senseless. Whai we must wish for in- 
stead of the reconciliation of the parties is, on the contrary, that 
each party should define its position still more clearly and speak 
out its opinion without any reservation. Only then will society 
be able to distinguish its real friends and give the final victory 
to the trend of thought which corresponds more perfectly to the 
genuine requirements of the majority. But in order to speak 
out their opinion without reservation the parties must give 
up sweeping verdicts and make an equally careful analysis 
of their own idols and of their bitterest enemies. As a result 
of such an operation many of the idols would lose a consid- 
erable portion of their legendary majesty and many stuffed 
dummies and scarecrows would be changed into more or less 
ordinary and offenceless people; but the fundamental ideas of 
the parties would be more clearly defined for the very reason 
that those ideas would direct the whole course of the analy- 
sis, penetrating into the very depth of the object and appre- 
ciating every detail of it. 


0 


The reader, I hope, will forgive me my long and wearying 
introduction when he finds out that I intend to speak of 
Heine, devoting particular attention to the weak sides of his 
poetry. Heine is one of our idols and, of course, there has not 
yet been a poet who deserved the respect and acknowledge- 
ment of thinking realists more than he. But the more impor- 
tant and immense a thing is, the more necessary it is to know 
its true value. The more profit the reading of Heine can bring 
to our intellectual development, the more we must endeavour 
to keep the mass of that profit free from mixture with the 
slightest particle of harm. The more irresistible the influence 
of Heine's poetry on the mind of the reader, the more careful 
the reader must be to guard himself against intellectual ser- 
villty to Heine, because such servility can lead to worship of 
the shortcomings and blemishes in his poetry caused by cir- 
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cumstances of time and place. Before | begin the analysis of 
these shortcomings and blemishes I must remind the reader 
that criticism has nothing in common with hostility, that 
without continual, rigorous and careful criticism there can 
be no reasonable and fruitful reading, and that every kind of 
intellectual idolatry is prejudicial to the very idea in the 
name of which it is practised. 

Taking these simple truths into consideration, the reader 
will naturally understand that in criticizing Heine I do not in 
the least wish to diminish his influence on Russian society; 
on the contrary, it is my endeavour to direct, concentrate and 
strengthen that influence in such a way that not a particle of 
it will be wasted or will degenerate into absurd and harmful 
deviations for which Heine himself often provides the occa- 
sion by his eccentricities and inner contradictions. 

Weinberg‘ is at present publishing the works of Heine 
translated by Russian writers. Eleven volumes have already 
reached the reading public and the whole edition will con- 
tain fifteen volumes. It is to be hoped that there will be many 
readers of this edition, but at the same time it is desirable 
that those readers should adopt a point of view from which 
Heine's merits as well as his shortcomings are clearly visible. 
I endeavour to indicate that point of view to my reader in 
this essay. 

What is Heine's idea of himself and his literary activity? 
He answers this question several times in verse and in prose. 
One of his answers is especially notable: “I really do not 
know,” he says, “whether I deserve that a laurel wreath should 
be placed on my coffin. However much I have loved poetry, 
it has never been more for me than a holy toy or a sacred 
means for holy purposes. I have never attached much impor- 
tance to renown as a poet and it worries me little whether my 
songs are praised or blamed. But you must lay a sword on my 
coffin, for 1 have been a brave soldier in the fight for the 
liberation of mankind.” (Samtliche Werke, Band III, Kapi- 
tel XXXI.) 

These words contain a double contradiction. Although 
Heine is waging a war for the good of mankind and con- 
Siders himself a brave soldier, he wants to serve pure art at 
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the same time. Two completely hostile views of art, the satij- 
iterian ome and the art for art's sake view are contained side 
by side in these words of Heine. Poetry has never been more 
for me than a hola toy. These words express the view of art 
for its own sake in all its naiveness and give extreme relief 
ta the second inner contradiction. Indeed, what is a holy toy? 
Is there any psychic possibility of playing with something 
that you consider holy or of considering holy what serves 
you as e toy? The contradictions are obvious, and yet the 
words of Heine which I quote are an expression of the purest 
truth and give us an excellent key to the understanding of 
Heine, his philosophy, his aspirations and his poetry. When 
there are inner contradictions in the object itself, contrasic- 
tions are inevitable in the definition of that object too; end 
the more complete and exact the definition is, the mare clearly 
the inner contradictions will stand out in it. Yes, Heine was 
indeed a brave soldier and a pure artist, poetry was really a 
holy toy for him, although such a combination of notions is 
extremely unnatural and preposterous. 

Heine's fighting bravery is sufficiently well known. The 
sarcasm he directed against traditional doctrines, ageinst 
eharlatanism in politics, national prejudices, learned ped- 
antry and all the countless manifestations of general Euro- 
pean and specifically German stupidity—this sarcasm is be- 
youd éoubt the most brilliant and the only immortal aspect of 
kis poetry. Were it not for that sarcasm he would be lost 
among the crowd of German poets who wrote smooth verse 
and we would know no more about him than about, say, @ 
Ludwig Uhiand, a Leopold Scheffer or an Emamuel Geibel. 
If we have been translating pieces of Heine's verse and prose 
for whole decades, if we are now publishing his works, if we 
buy end read those works not only with pleasure but even 
with a certain reverence, we have been doing and will coa- 
tinuc to do all that through love of his sarcasms, or, in other 
words, out of hatred for the genera] European vileness and 
stupidity which called forth those sarcasms. When you read 
Heine, the course of thought itself hardly ever occupies or 
evea cam occupy you: the thoughts are not new, original er 
profound; you can even rarely find anything like the develop- 


sent of an idea; more often you are presented with a light 
sad coquettish chatter about trifies: but you read patiently 
and attentively because you are in a continual state of tense 
expectation and you know that there will suddenly be a flash 
oi lightning that will compensate you for all the insignifi- 
cance of the chatter that you have been reading. In spite of 
all your constant expectation, the flash nevertheless takes 
you unawares and amazes you by its suddenness. It appears 
without any preparation, and from an altogether different 
side than vou expected it; it strikes you with wonder, charms 
you, and disappears; the merry chatter starts again and you 
are again prepared to read with pleasure dozens of pages of 
chatter merely to get to a new flash just as surprising and 
as charming as the first. The hope of a new flash and the 
Temembrance of the former one help you to wade through the 
barren stretches dominated by the romantic senselessness of 
pure art. 

But however magnificent the flashes of fighting bravery 
and venomous sarcasm, one cannot but notice that the barren 
tracts are very large and numerous. Traversing these wastes, 
the reader begins io understand what a haly tog is. These 
puzzling words have a very sad meaning. When Heine creates 
figures which have not even the remotest relation to the fight 
for man’s well-being, he falls into ecstasy before his own vir- 
tuosity and plays with feelings and thoughts on which he 
embroiders brilliant, luxurious pictures. Put together this 
ecstasy end this play and the result is a holy toy. 

But these two trends—veneration and play—cannot always 
go side by side without influencing each other or merging. 
On one side, the veneration cannot remain profound and com- 
pletely sincere, because its object, arlistic virtuosity, is frit- 
tered away on trifles which the artist himself recognizes as such 
and the only use of which is amusement. Virtuosity itself is 
therefore debased and made ridiculous to a certain extent in 
the eyes of the artist. On the other side, the play on feelings 
and thought becomes almost a serious and solemn thing when 
the artist is carried away by the process of creation and in- 
spired with profound veneration for bis own magic power. 
In short, neither the reader nor the artist knows for certain 
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what feelings and thoughts they have to experience together; 
the reader does not believe the artist and neither does the 
arlist trust his reader; the reader fears to {ake the artist's 
words for an expression of sincere feeling, fears to be carried 
away by that feeling because the artist immediately begins 
to ridicule what could have seemed a sincere outburst, and 
{hen the reader whimpers like a sentimental fool, unable to 
understand the refinements of irony; the artist, on his side, 
knows that the reader is on his guard and foresees the ironic 
smile or cynical oulburst; he is afraid to appear more senti- 
mental than the reader. That Is why each feeling is purposely 
expressed in such a way that it is absolutely impossible either 
to believe in ils sincerily or to say for certain that there Is 
irony underneath it. “It is still early,” Heine says at the end 
of his Harzreise, “the sun has hardly reached the middle of 
ils course and my heart is already full of a fragrance so 
strong that It goes to my head and that I no longer know 
where irony ends and where heaven begins.” These last 
words apply to all Heine’s poetry, and this constant absence 
of a boundary between irony and heaven, this impossibility 
of distinguishing irony from heaven and relying on the sin- 
cerity of his feelings, is a typical feature of his poetry. 

As a result of this feature, many of Heine's works are 
wholly incomprehensible, or, to be more exact, they do not 
form a whole at all. Each of his works as a whole is entirely 
incomprehensible; it is a garland of fantastic flowers, extreme- 
ly brilliant and very colourful and varied, but thrown in 
no one knows why, scattered wilhout any general plan and 
completely disconnected. In the foreword to the first volume 
of the Russian translation Weinberg expresses the following 
thought: “We still happen to meet people who are very intel- 
ligent, and very cultured but who, knowing Heine only by 
the existing translations of his works into Russian, consider 
him with some strange kind of wonder and themselves admit 
thal they do not understand him or the beauty of some of his 
works, This lack of comprehension, as we have just observed, 
is a result of incomplete knowledge of the poet with its origi- 
nal manner, of his capricious leaps from one subject to another, 
of the luxuriance of his imagination; here we shal! not even 
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mention the lashing wit that strikes even the uninitiated.” 
(Vol. 1, p. VII.) I do not think it possible to agree with such an 
opinion. If those who sre uninitiated in Heine learn all his 
works, from the first to the last, by heart, they will still remain 
uninitiated, i.c., they will not discover any sensible thought and 
will not acquire any definite impression and will finally only be 
convinced that there is absolutely nothing to look for, that there 
is nothing like any hidden wisdom or mysterious depth under 
those flowery hieroglyphs. The originality of manner, the 
capriciousness of the leaps and the luxuriance of imagination 
are all noticeable at a first glance, they all strike the eye of 
the uninitiated just as much as lashing wit, But all this im- 
agination, these leaps, this manner, belong only to the form 
and not to the content of a poetical work. The uninitiated 
reader sees quite well—just as well as Weinberg—how Heine 
expresses himself; but exactly what he expresses, what pre- 
cisely he wishes to express and to convey to the readers, what 
feelings and thoughts burst out of his soul, what inner con- 
victions govern his pen and force him to draw senseless bril- 
liant arabesques—this remains a secret for the uninitiated 
and will remain an eternal secret not only for them but even 
for Weinberg. I even venture to think that Heine himself had 
not the key to that mystery. It seems to me that Heine is clear 
to himself and to others only when he manifests his lashing 
wit, ie., when, as a brave soldier, he shatters with biting sar- 
casm the stupidity and baseness around him. But when he 
turns to more peaceful pursuits he begins to throw out on 
paper all kinds of scraps of thoughts and feelings which he 
himself does not understand and which are, consequently, al- 
ways incomprehensible to his readers. 1 should very much 
like to back my words with tangible and convincing exam- 
ples, but that is a very difficult thing. There are multitudes 
of examples, and even the choice presents no difficulty. The 
unfortunate thing is that to prove the lack of coherence and 
purposiveness of Heine’s works one must relate their themes; 
but the lack of coherence and purposiveness is so colossal 
that it is impossible to grasp any theme at all. The figures, 
exclamations, tearful jokes, ironic sighs, feigned tears and 
erotic outbursts flash and whirl before the eyes like snow- 
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flakes Ina slorm. The diversity of the pictures is surprising. 
The rapidity with which impressions succeed one another {y 
beyond understanding. You are crushed and nonplussed by 
the abundance and variety of colour. You are compelled to 
admit that the author has an unbelievable vigour and mobil- 
ity of imagination. But why is all this hurricane of small, 
colourful, half-raw feelings and incompletely matured 
thoughis raised, what is ils purpose, what does it wish to 
overthrow or to build—all this you cannot understand until 
some inifiated person teaches you his mysterious wisdom, the 
existence and possibility of which | decidedly doubt. If there 
really are such initialed persons and if these pages ever 
reach them, | earnestly request them to explain for me and 
other puzzled laymen how one can and must understand, say, 
Heine's well-known work, /deen, Das Buch Le Grand. In my 
desire to show the reader that without the help of mysta- 
gogues and hierophants® one cannot penetrate the mystery of 
this work that every cultured man delights in because It is 
the accepted thing, I will endeavour to go through at leaste 
few of the strange pictures that flash one after another in 
Das Buch Le Grand. 

In the first chapter we have a comic picture of hell repre 
sented as an enormous philistine kitchen. In hell one hears 
the fateful chorus of the song about the unwept tear, the tear 
which the woman, who was loved by the poet but did not re 
turn his love, did not shed. 

In the second chapter the poct, in the person of Graf vom 
Ganges wishes to shoot himself, buys a pistol and goes to 
brealdast in an inn where he sees an East-Indian landscape 
in a glass of Rhine wine. Then he goes out into the strect and 
meets a pretty woman for the sake of whose beautiful eyes he 
remains alive. 

In the third chapter the poet expresses his joy and love of 
life. 

In the fourth chapter he imagines himself In his old age 
taking up the harp and singing to young people about the 
flowers of the Brenta. 

In the fifth chapter: “Madame, I was deceiving you, | am 
not Graf vom Ganges.” It turns out that the poct was bern 
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on the banks of the Rhine, Then there appear three young 
urls, Gerlrnd, Katharine and Hedwig and thelr aunt 
Johanna. They just appear and do nathing at all. In the same 
chapter Weinberg clearly shows that he is not one of the 
initiated and can hardly play the mystagogue. “As we parted 
she (Johaina) gave me both her hands—they were while, 
sweet hands, as pure as a communion wafer—and sald: ‘You 
are very good, but when you become wicked think again of 
little dead Veronica.’" (Vol. II, p. 143.) Weinberg gives the 
following note on these words: "Veronica is some puzzling 
creature whom Heine mentions several times with particular 
sidness. We must assume that she was the woman he loved 
most of all." Any uninitiated person could probably have 
made that remark, The assumption is completely arbitrary 
and we do not know why It is connected with the name of 
Veronica and not with one of the many other women's names 
that Heine also recalls with sighs and just as sentimentally 
sincere lamentations. It would have been just as convenient 
for Weinberg to have said this of Maria, whom Heine often 
recalls in the second part of his Reisebilder, constantly call- 
ing her “deceased” or “dead,” constantly surrounding her 
with a halo of mystery, constantly tingeing himself on this 
oceasion with charming moumful languor through which 
glimmers the eternal ironical smile, and constantly giving 
the reader hints about some very mysterious events which he 
nevertheless does not relate and which probably never hap- 
pened to anybody. In general one must have a great stock 
of trust and good nature to consider the names of women 
which are scattered throughout Heine's books as those of 
women who really existed or to sce in those flights and 
graces of love in which Heine delights hints of joys and 
griefs that the poet himself really experienced. IL seems to 
me that all this ig pure phantasmagoria which the great vir- 
tuoso resorts to only lo enjoy hls own magic power, his own 
extraordinary capacity for creating oul of nothing and de- 
stroying in a second the most vivid characters, 

In the sixth chapter we have reminiscences of childhood 
and the excellent tale of how the Kurfiirst left Diisseldorf and 
the French trovps entered It. 
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The seventh chapter gives humorous details of teaching in 
school, Here we see Le Grand the drummer, and Heine re 
lates very wiltily how this Le Grand explained to him the 
meaning of contemporary history by beating on the drum 
Here Tleine steps Into politles and therefore naturally be. 
comes magnificent. But at the end of the chapter he falls on 
his knees before the great emperor like a worthy pupil of 
Napoleon's drummer, 

This worship of Napoleon fills the eighth and ninth chap- 
ters, “And Saint Helena,” Heine says at the end of chapter 
nine, “is the holy grave lo which the peoples of the Orient 
and Occident make pilgrimages In gaily lagged ships, giving 
strength to thelr hearts by great remembrance of the feats of 
the man of world fame who suffered under Hudson Lowe, as 
we read in the gospels of Las Cuses, O'Meara and Antom- 
marehi."6 (Vol. HT, p. 160.) How do you Hke that prophecy 
on Napoleonism, the new religion? For the rest, Heine's 
veneration of the great emperor is such an interesting 
pathological phenomenon that 1 will later speak of it In 
detail, 

In the tenth chapter, the drummer Le Grand, the personifica- 
lion of the Grande Armée's mourning for the great emperor, 
dies, and Heine, guessing his last wishes, punctures his drum 
so that it “cannot sound a servile tattoo for any enemy of 
liberty.” From these last chapters the reader learns that the 
great emperor was the {friend of liberty and the drutns of his 
armies saved Europe from slavery, 

Chapter eleven bogins with the words: “Du sublime au 
ridicule il n'y a qu'un pas, madame." (From the sublime to 
the ridiculous there is only one slep, madame.) This truth js 
proved by an old lady coming to Heine as he finishes the 
chapter on Le Grand's death and asking him as a doctor, to 
cut out a corn her husband has, The ridiculous \s that the 
old lady takes a doctor of law for a physician; as for the sub- 
lime we must look for it in the account of Le Grand’s death, 
and to find this sublime one absolutely must resort to the help 
of hlerophants and mystagogues. 

\n chapter twelve we sce the words “Die Deutschen Zen- 
soren" and then ten lines of dots. The transition from the ridic- 
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nlous and from the stupid old woman to the German censors 
canuol seem surprising or too sudden to anybody. 

In chapter thirteen there is some very witly sarcasm obout 
German pedantry and the seholars' passion for senselesa 
quotations, 

Chapters fourteen and filleen give considerations on fools 
and are inimilable in thelr wit, “I live in the same place,” 
[eine says, “and T can tell you that I really feel pleasure 
when T think that 1 can make use in my writings of these 
foals that 1 sce here: they are sheer profil, cash In hand. Now 
Is a {me of plenty for me. The Lord has blessed me, fools are 
agreal success this year, and like 4 good master 1 consume 
but little, T seek out the most successful and lay them aside 
for the future, 1 am often to be seen taking a walk, very 
inerry and gay. 1 go among people like a rich merchant who 
rubs ils hands with pleasure as le goes among the cases, 
barrels and hales of his warehouse. You are all mine! You are 
all equally dear to me and J love you just as you yourselves 
love your gold, and thal s saying a lot.” (Vol. II, p. 177-178.) 
You can judge from this extract of the originality and 
impudent merriness of these {wo chapters. 

The sixteenth chapter introduces the dear friend with the 
brown dog. Heine sits with the brown dog at the {cet of the 
dear friend and looks into her eyes, kisses her hand and tells 
her of Uttle Veronica; what he tells her we do not know. 

The seventeenth chapter continues lo give delightful de- 
tails of the dear friend 

We learn from the eighteenth chapter that “in the knight's 
breast there was nothing but darkness and pain.” He has a 
meeting with Signora Laura on the banks of the Brenla and 
“a mysteriously dark veil lay over that hour." Here the 
reader Is left, as usual, to remember as he likes, or even not to 
remember at all, this mysteriously dark chapter which con- 
tains no more than one and a half pages. 

In the nineteenth chapter we have the friend with the brown 
dog again, more of Veronica, whom Weinberg finds so touch- 
ing, again the Enst-Indian landscape, although It has already 
been made clear that Heine is not Graf vom Ganges, and fin- 
ally the yellow hemp pantaloons that disturbed the young 
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hierogtyphs and puzzles. 
The twentieth chapter gives us something sbout sulfertep 
ing about young man wanted to show 


are intelligible and remarkable for their wit. Then three chap. 
ters—the cighth, ninth end tenth—glorify Napoleon, ome— 
the eleventh—tells of the stupid old woman, another—the 
twelfth—-consista of dots, and finally ten chapters contain 
nothing but vague references to feelings of some kind a: 
perionerd or fancied by the poel. Of course, nobody forbid 
poet to share his feelings of fancies wth the public, 
even obliged to dv so, bul in any case the public hase 
to wish (uv be spoken to in an intelligible language in 
ell the words and metaphors used by the poet have 
clear and definite moaning, and thal the puet 
any unsolvable riddles which make his works « 
mystifvation, What are the flowers of the Aventa, 
Veronica, what is the unwept fear, who is Graf 
and what common meaning flows from all these 1 
strangers - all these are queations that the reader 
entitled to demand an answer fo, and if he does 
answer he has a perfect right to think and to sa 
poet ls playing bad jokes on him. 

It would be very naive to think that Dos Buch Le Grand 
contains a general meaning and @ great aim but that both the 
aim and the mncaning are buried very deep in it aad therefore 
can be discovered and reached only by particularly developed 
and well-informed readets. 1 has neither aim nur meaning, 
The same purposelessness and lack of coherence te a cher 
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It would atso be highly naive to think that lack of cober- 
ence, purposclessness and meaninglessness could ever, under 
any conditions whatever, become qualities. Of course there 
am amateurs capable of delighting in these ugly features of 
Heine's poetry: there are even duffers who wish to infuse 
these ugly features into the worthless abortions of thelr own 
muse. But those whose reason is not impaired by a servile 
attitude to authority and does not turn like a weathercock sc 
cording to all the whims of aesthetic fashion will always say 
that orderliness, purposefulness and system are Indispensable 
qualities of every notable work. no matter which branch of 
aclence or literature it belongs to. Disorderliness Is always 
and evorywhere a serious defect. 

On the other hand, however, nobody who Is st all capable 
of understanding and foeling can deny the charming beauty 
of Heine's poetry, This beauty does not, of course, consist in Its 
disordertiness, its original manner, or its capricious leaps, in 
short, in the resplendent plous fooling which, in the opinion of 
superficial connoisseurs, forme the whole genuine substance and 
the whole bouquet of this unprecedented and so fer unparalleled 
Nterary work. This beauty lights and warms up the mists of 
disordertiness and makes us forget and forgive everything: both 
the ineptnesa of the manner and the disgracefulncss of the 
monkey's leaps: it makes us read with pleasure what contains 
nm human meaning: but this very enigmatic beauty 
{rom far more profound sources which have nothing to do with 
the qualities or defects of acparate poctic works, This beauty 
consists in the irrcaiatible fascination of the vigorous, wealthy, 
tender, passionate, ardent, bubbling and fery personality 
which looks straight up at you from every line, no matter 
how meaningleas or unreasonable that line i». There in some- 
thing breathing, something agitated, something laughing and 
weeping, something languid and seething in all those chaotic 
figures, in ell the wild harmony of the crazy and scattered 
words. 

Before you is a painter. On his palette are colours which 
shine with unprecedented brightness. A few strokes of his 
brush and in s couple of minutes a wondrous woman's face 
smiles at vou from the canves or simply from the wall. An- 
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other couple of minutes and instead of that face there gaz 
at you the fiendishly passionate eyes of an ugly satire; again 
a few strokes of the brush and the satire is transformed into 
a spreading tree; then the tree disappears and a_ porcelain 
tower appears and underneath a Chinese on some fantastic 
dragon; then everything is daubed with black paint and the 
artist himself looks at you with a half scorning, half sad 
smile. You are profoundly struck by this magically swift 
succession of charming pictures which have destroyed one 
another and nothing of which remains but an ugly black 
smudge. You ask the artist with respectful bewilderment why 
he ruins his own magnificent creations and why, in spite of 
all his unbelievable talent, he plays such pranks with colours 
instead of applying himself to a great and lasting work. 

“Nothing to work on,” the artist answers. 

You don't understand his answer and ask for more expla- 
nations. 

“No subjects,” the artist explains. 

Your astonishment increases and you modestly object that 
subjects can always be found in numbers uncountable. 

The artist's smile becomes more scornful and more melan- 
choly. 

“By a subject,” he says, venomously stressing each word, 
“I mean a thought which takes possession of my whole being 
and gives me no rest night or day until I have torn it out of 
myself and made it fast on a canvas. I cannot see or feel any 
such subjects in the atmosphere around me.” 

“But you already had thoughts," you say, “when you 
sketched one picture after another, or rather one picture on 
another.” 

“They were not thoughts,” the artist answers, “they were 
fleeting humours. You saw for yourself how they were born 
and how they disappeared. With soap bubbes like those 
moods one can only amuse silly children like your dear self.” 

You are hurt and you stop that delicate conversation. 

The only reason why | chose an artist here was to express 
my thought as palpably as possible. Pursuing a branch of art 
which by the means at its disposal is incomparably richer and 
by its influence on society is immeasurably more powerful 
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than painting, Heine, like my fantastic artist, cannot find any 
subjects and the result is that he is continually playing 
pranks instead of creating. His whole life is full of play and 
pranks, but we can say with certainty that he would gladly 
have sacrificed half that life just for some higher thought to 
give him an opportunity of giving up his poetic pranks and 
devoting the remaining half to serious and great feats of 
creation. Graceful idleness is tormenting and unbearable for 
a Titan who feels he is capable of piling Pelion up on Ossa’ 
and entering into a heated discussion with all the inhabit- 
ants of Olympus. During his chronic pranks Heine negli- 
gently drops his burning sarcasms which arouse terror or 
rapture in the people around him; but these sarcasms can 
only be samples of his titanic strength and do not give even 
an approximate idea of the colossal feats this Titan would 
perform if he succeeded in finding a subject and pursuing a 
work capable of taking possession of his whole being. But no 
subject was found and the Titan died without accomplishing 
anything that was completely worthy of his own strength. 
The Titan was not to blame. If he did not find a subject, then 
there was indeed no subject, at least not for him, for a Titan. 
He was too lazy to look for one, you may say, that is why he 
did not find any. You are mistaken, I will answer. The Titan 
needs a great subject and such a subject is not a needle. It 
does not hide from people and make them look for it with a 
light during the day; such a subject is daring and impudent 
itself, it stands out before people’s eyes, it strikes their 
imagination, lets loose their passions and arouses a bitter 
fight around itself, a fight which, beginning in the domain of 
thought, grips and fills the sphere of real life. Only such a 
subject of world significance can kindle in the heart of a 
Titan the great fire from which works of genius will fly like 
bright sparks in all directions. Heine did not have and could 
not have such a subject. 

In order to corroborate this opinion by other proofs, we 
must first take a general view of the main branches of the 
activity of the Titans and then elucidate the meaning of the 
historical epoch which produced and developed Heine’s 
poetry. 
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IV 


There are different kinds of Titans. 

Some of them live and create in the higher spheres of pure 
and impassionate thought. They note the connections between 
phenomena and deduce the general laws from a multitude of 
separate observations; they snatch from nature one secret 
after another; they open new roads for human thought; they 
make the discoveries by which our entire outlook, and, as 2 
result, our whole social life, is turned upside down. Their 
discoveries provide weapons for the struggle against nalure 
for hundreds of inventors, great and small, to whom our in- 
dustry is obliged for all its might. These are Atlases,® whose 
shoulders bear the entire heaven (a very nice heaven, is il 
not?) of our civilization. But like Atlas, these Titans oj 
thought are covered with eternal snow. They seek only the 
truth. They have no time and nobody to love; they live in 
eternal solitude. Their thoughts reach out so high and so far. 
their works are so complicated and so enormous that during 
the many years of their labour they can find no sympathy or 
understanding in anybody and cannot share with anybody 
their hopes, their joys, their alarms or their fears. They begin 
to be understood and worshipped only when their aim is at- 
tained and the result achieved. But even then between them 
and the masses there remains a long series of intermediaries 
and interpreters. It is only with the concourse and coopera- 
tion of second- and third-rate personages that the masses re- 

ceive some kind of weak and vague idea of what was worked 
out in the enormous skulls of these Dawalaghirj and Huma- 
lari® of our race. Newton may be considered as a pure repre- 
sentative of this type. 

Another type may be called the Titans of love. These live 
and act in the maddest whirlpool of human passions. They 
head all the great popular movements, religious and social. 
Regardless of all the most sinister lessons of the past, 
regardless of bloody defeats and the tortures of the reckon- 
ing, people of this stock bless their neighbour from century to 
century in struggle, suffering and death for the right to live 
in the world, keeping inviolate the holy treasure of their own 
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convictions and the grandeur of human dignity. Galvanizing 
and drawing on the masses behind him, the Titan goes ahead 
ci them all and with a smile of inspiration on his lips, he is 
the first to lay down his life for the great cause which human- 
ily has not yet won. Titans of this type hardly ever rely either 
on extensive factual knowledge, the clarity and firmness of 
logical thinking or the experience and conveniences of life. 
Their force is in their extraordinary sensitivity to all human 
sufferings and in the blind surging forward of their passion- 
ate onrush. In the past—not very distant by the way—they 
sought their support in the boundless expanse of the blue 
ether; then they began to believe in some kind of abstract 
justice which had already been for a long time on the way 
to triumph over earthly villainies and, at last, thought the 
good-natured Titans of love, must at some time set about ac- 
complishing its long-fostered design. For the rest, since print- 
ing has been invented, and the police has been improved in 
town and country throughout Europe, the Titans of love have 
changed for the better in many respects. Now they have no 
possibility or reason to preach in the open air where the blue 
ether will tell anybody who wants to hear the attractive 
legends about all sorts of buttresses for all sorts of castles in 
the air. They cannot attract their hearers with exclamations and 
gestures. They have had to take up the pen. They have been 
changed into desk workers and have been forced to acquaint 
themselves with the works of the great Titans of thought. 
This closing of the gulf between the two main fields of human 
Titanism, this merging of active love and sober science 
contains the only possible embryo of future renovation. 

The third and last category can be called Titans of im- 
agination. These make neither discoveries nor revolutions. 
All they do is to seize and clothe in astonishingly clear forms 
the ideas and passions that inspire and agitate their contem- 
poraries. But ideas must be elaborated and passions must first 
be aroused by other personages—Titans of the two higher 
categories. The only material that can be of any use to Titans 
of imagination is what people know and what they want. It 
goes without saying that not all human knowledge is equally 
convenient to clothe in bright and brilliant forms; no Titan 
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will get the wild and ridiculous thought of writing a poem 
on the satellites of Jupiter, latent heat or spontaneous ger. 
mination. The only part of human knowledge which is any 
good for a poem is that which profoundly concerns human 
passions and not only the passions of specialists capable of 
getting excited and arguing over Jupiter's satellites, but the 
passions of all people able to obtain knowledge of a given 
question. The only such eternally burning knowledge is man's 
knowledge of inter-human relations. And it is in this domain 
of inter-human relations too that all serious and obstinate 
human desires—all those desires that characterize and distin- 
guish the various historic epochs one from another—run high, 
And so the Titans of imagination have a wealth of material 
when the social sciences and people's knowledge are very 
definite and when their desires and sirivings are very clearly 
defined, very sirong, insistent and resolute. When, on the con- 
trary, people doubt the solidity of their knowledge and at 
the same time cannot clearly account for their own desires, 
when they hate the past and have little faith in a better future, 
the Titans of imagination are left without subjects and their 
idleness makes them play pranks with colours, sounds, words 
and images. 

The Titan Heine’s great misfortune was not that a Metter- 
nich or some Allied Diet prevented him from speaking frankly 
to the German public. It was not even that the German public 
themselves were of particularly astonishing dullness and 
were at any given time ready and able to lick the boots of 
their mortal enemies, to tear asunder their best and sincerest 
friends and to make a present to the world of a thousand new 
Metternichs and a thousand new Diets of their own brood. It 
is naturally very unpleasant when a man is prevented from 
working by some coarse material force. It is still more un- 
pleasant when a man is not understood by a society to which 
he sacrifices his heart’s blood and his nerves; it is even very 
painful, humiliating and mortifying. 

But these are all obstacles that can and must be overcome 
by great tension of mind and will. In presence of all these 
obstacles the real source of manly energy and eagerness in 
the fight remains untouched and unfouled. Material force 
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san be met with guile. The inquisitorial sharpness of a Met- 
ternich’s detectives can always be deceived by the boundless 
stock of tricks, dodges, flowery images and ironic ambiguities 
which a gifted writer always has at his disposal and which 
give a skilfully concealed thought a mischievous charm and 
an irritating piquancy. Even a rattlesnake can be gracefully 
and neatly packed in a quite innocent-looking and graceful 
basket filled with the most magnificent and sweet-smelling 
flowers. And in this fight between Metternich’s spies and the 
talented writer, victory will inevitably be on the side of the 
latter, because the spy acts by virtue of the obligations of his 
service while the writer obeys the imperative voice of over- 
ruling passion. 

The indifference and lack of understanding of the public Is 
not such a terribly insuperable obstacle. If it extended to the 
whole of literature without the slightest exception, i.e. if the 
public did not display any willingness to read or the slightest 
understanding of intellectual delights, the obstacle would 
then indeed be a very serious one, by far surpassing the 
strength not only of a single talented writer, but of a whole 
generation of talented writers. But when literary activity has 
become a substantial need of a society which considers and 
calls itself educated, it will not be at all difficult for the tal- 
ented writer to build up for himself in quite a short time a 
public of understanding and passionately attentive readers. 
If society is indifferent to politics and does not understand 
contemporary history, it will most probably not be indifferent 
to the theatre and will have an excellent understanding of 
the microscopic beauties of lyrical chatter and romantic gal- 
lantry. The more indifferent society becomes to great ideas, 
the more passionately it becomes attached to beautiful forms, 
the understanding of which, by the way, also becomes dis- 
torted and shallow under the influence of gencral intellectual 
torpor. This has always been the case in Europe. Periods of 
political stagnation and obtuseness were always a golden age 
for pure art, which rapidly took possession of ali the intel- 
lectual forces of society and then slowly degenerated and was 
debased to extreme artificiality and ugly affectation. If under 
such circumstances the Titan of imagination wishes to hold 
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which, in the event of further development of the intellectual 
movement, were to recede to the background. Heine was aiso 
wery skitiul ef bghting against public Indiflerence and over- 
coming its lack of understonding. As Lessing and Belinsky 
themselves became aesthetes for the whole of their lives In 
order to put an end to the absotite mastery of sesthetics, so, 
tno, Heine made use during the whole of his life of the ro- 
mantic forms by whose fantastic and unbridled wildness his 
contemporaries were charmed, in order thus to ridicule and 
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9 economic renovation, between the two lies a ghoumy wild 
wood full of disappoimiments, doubts and vaguely disquieten- 
ing alarms; and in the very thick of this gloomy wild wood 
the ovat brilliant and mos? unfertinate of its representa- 
rves—Heinrich Heine, made up entirely of inner conflicts and 
irreconcilable contradictions. 
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Progressive thinkers in the 18th century were profoundly 
convinced that a good government could place any people on 
the pinnacle of civilization and bliss im a very short time. The 
wise legislator and the golden age were, in their opinion, con- 
cepts just as inseparable one irom the other as canse 
effect. Humanity’s task presented Useli in the simplest 
most elementary form: disarm tyrants, place sages in 
state council and then be happy. H vou wish to make 
happiness secure for ever, all you have ta do is to 
the sages do not become stupid or crafty. As sooo 
notice any oversight or falseness, remove the 
post, replace him by a new men of virtue and be assured 
the end of your happiness is not in sight. People who 
in the constitution as tn a universal medicine argue 
in that way because all possible constitutional guaran! 
and equilibrations are intended exctusively far the 
of sages who have become useless and the election of 
sages to take their places. It is not difficult to understand 
origin of this illusion under which the 18th century laboured 
and which has not lost its force completely even at the pres- 
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ent time. The fact is that a bad government can indeed cause 
the people an immeasurable deal of harm of various kinds. 1{ 
a bad government, like that of the Turks or the Persians, suc- 
ceeds with the help of armed forces in establishing itself ina 
luxurious country inhabited by an efficient and gifted people, 
and if it manages to smother all outbursts of popular wrath, 
that country will be changed into a desert in a few decades 
and what is left of the people will become a mob of paupers, 
idiots and villains. Such a destruction of national wealth, 
vigour and intelligence was going on before the eyes of the 
thinkers whose works laid their impress on the entire intel- 
lectual movement of the last century. The bad government of 
Louis XIV, Philip of Orleans and Louis XV was laying 
France waste and turning the French people into paupers 
equally near to idiocy, villainy and starvation. The thinkers 
could follow the development of the evil step by step; they 
could prove with absolute thoroughness that all the evil was 
accomplished by the bad government. They saw with their 
own eyes what a colossal influence for evil a government can 
have; they reasoned with perfect correctness thal it would be 
a great relief for the people if the government would in the 
future simply and modestly refrain from gross errors and 
scandalous mischief. But it was difficult at that stage to stop 
on the road of reasoning. Here arises the apparently obvious 
thought that if the government can ruin everything it can also 
save everything, re-create, correct, renew everything and carry 
it to the highest degree of perfection. 

And so in the 18th century the question was to entrust gov- 
ernment to sincere friends and worthy representatives of the 
people. An experiment of this kind was carried on in France 
and it ended in a failure. A failure—not in the sense that the 
revolution brought no good to France, bul only in the sense 
that the result did not correspond to the naively exaggerated 
expectations of the people and their leaders. Feudalism was 
rooted out; landed property was distributed more evenly. In- 
stead of a thousand local customs one general code of civil 
and criminal law was established, equally binding on the 
duke and the peasant; hereditary officialdom was abolished; 
the old, expensive and entangled administration of justice 
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was replaced by a new type which was much more rational, 
quicker and cheaper. In short, the great number of Augean 
stables which had not been cleaned since the lime of Hugh 
Capet were razed to the ground. Among these stables the 
guilds are worthy of most honourable mention. In general an 
unbelievably huge and completely irrevocable step forward 
was made in a single decade, a slep which even the wildest 
reaction was aflerwards unable to gloss over. Restore the 
guilds, the inland customs duties, local customs, the church 
tithes, the rights of the landowner? No, none of those tricks! 
The mention of that was beyond even the audacity of the 
Chambre introuvablet of the stout Louis who despite all his- 
toric facts called himself Louis XVIII. It would have been 
literally looking for the previous day's or the previous year’s 
snow. And still the golden age did not dawn and hopes had 
been so boundless and so powerfully aroused that the mere 
fact that the golden age did not dawn led to a great lasting 
and harrowing disappointment. 

It was then that under the influence of disappointment and 
reaction the pale stunted flower of liberalism bloomed. Our 
hopes have been shattered, the sincere liberals thought, be- 
cause it was impossible to fulfil them at all. The golden age 
of universal satisfaction and inviolable brotherly love will 
never dawn. It is no use dreaming. It is insane and criminal 
to hope for it. The earth is too small and poor. There are too 
many people. Their passions are too ardent and diverse. Eter- 
nal struggle among the peoples is unavoidable. Therefore, all 
we must do is to ensure that it is decided by personal quali- 
ties and not by prerogative of birth. We must stand firm on 
the ground that has been cleared for us by the great prin- 
ciples of 1789. On the one hand, we must guard the acquisi- 
tions of the great revolution against the odious designs of 
reaction whose dream is to restore feudalism, and on the 
other, we must keep in-strait-jackets those madcaps who, 
thinking themselves the legitimate successors of great politi- 
cians are trying to drag society down into the abyss of an- 
archy, ruin and barbarity. That was the way in which the 
liberals argued and that programme formed the pattern of all 
their activity. 
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The sincere liberals, who wished to procure happiness for 
the people but considered that happiness inaccessible to the 
masses, were but a negligible minorily. The real fighting 
army of the liberals was composed of people who greedily 
gathered the fruits of the great revolution and had no desire 
to see ihe number of happy gatherers increase. A new plutoc- 
racy established itself on the ruins of the old feudalism and 
the barons of the financial world, the bankers, business-men, 
traders, manufacturers and all the various swindlers were not 
disposed to share the advantages of their situation. The word 
plutocracy comes from the Greek plutos which means wealth. 
Plutocracy is the rule of capital. But if the reader, carried 
away by the seduction of sounds, wishes to derive plutocracy 
from the Russian plut (swindler) his daring guess will be 
wrong only as far as etymology is concerned. The barons oi 
the financial world formed a new class of privileged individ- 
uals and masking themselves with the great principles of 
1789, only defended their own privileges. The true friends of 
the people who lived and worked in the first half of the pres- 
ent century thus found themselves in a company of very 
doubtful worth. 

The flaccid and incoherent political party composed of short- 
sighted shopkeepers, ambitious charlatans, evasive jurists and 
a few sincere but profoundly disappointed friends of the peo- 
ple could have some meaning and a certain amount of energy 
only when it was a case of reining in and checking malignant 
reactionaries who in their old age had lost the last remnants 
of common sense. The Emperor of France, the Prince of Met- 
ternich, the Allied Diet, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis 
of Londonderry, the Chambre introuvable, Charles X, the Jesu- 
its and the pietists were a real and inestimable treasure for 
the comically wretched Liberal Party. Indeed, how would the 
wretched liberals have occupied their leisure, by what means 
would they have endeavoured to earn for themselves Euro- 
pean fame, with what crowns of thorns would they have lac- 
erated their charming pale foreheads if the magnanimous reac- 
tionaries had not provided them with abundant opportunities 
to go into opposition and to stir up feelings, to be horrified 
and to whimper, to get excited and solemnly prove that twice 
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two is four and that the peasant did not like to pay tithes? 

As soon as the fervent worshippers of medievalism died out 

or ceased to be dangerous, as soon as the Liberal Party was 

victorious over its benefactors, that same Liberal Party split 

into its component parts. Honest and intelligent people re- 

coiled from it, and the legion of schemers and hucksters hiding 

under the banner of great principles presented such a ridicul- 

ous spectacle that it became an imperious necessity quietly 

to furl and hide the compromising banner and set up a new 

would-be standard on which the flashy words “Liberty, Equal- 

ity, Fraternity” were replaced by a call not to steal hand- 

kerchiefs and not to smash the pavement. The liberals fought 

with heat and insistence for freedom of the press, but for them 

ireedom of the press was necessary only to prove daily that 
twice two is four, that thrift is the mother of all millions and 
all virtues, that the day-labourer can become a banker and a 
peer of France if he has enough force of intelligence and char- 
acter, that Jews are perfectly justified in considering them- 
selves as human beings and that it would be very useful for 
the Pope to acquaint himself with Copernicus’s system, to 
open his arms to all humanity and put his name down among 
the ranks of enlightened and moderate liberals. But when the 
iree press began to acquaint the world with new truths which 
Were dangerous for financial feudalism, the liberals were the 
first to raise the alarm and to think out the word licence to 
denote those printed horrors from which one must seek pro- 
tection with the police. 

The profiteers knew what they wanted. They were quite 
pleased with themselves and their policy. Inner contradictions 
did not embarrass them. Life was not mathematics, they said, 
and unfaltering loyalty to a basic idea was just as impossible 
as a mathematical pendulum in nature. They felt fine, warm 
and merry. They would either reject a principle and at the 
same time accept its consequences or reject its consequences 
und accept the principle, according to the demands of the 
moment. 

Thus, in the first quarter of this century many of the English 
lords wished to increase the income from their lands and ac- 
cordingly thought fit to turn their ploughland into pastures on 
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which they intended to rear cattle and sheep of fabulous fa: 
ness and quality. Al the expiry of the leases they told the farm. 
ers to leave the land and then immediately ordered th. 
destruction of the farmstead buildings in which the peopi, 
were born, had grown up, perhaps even grown old and hope: 
to die. Thousands of families were left homeless, old peopl | 
and children died of exhaustion, women gave birth to childre: 
in the open; in short. strange things happened which seeme; 
fitting and possible only in times of invasion, The liberal press 
raised the alarm: there you are, that is what those oligarchs. 
those feudal lords, those barbarians and bloodsuckers ar: 
like! 

All this liberal howling could have been stopped with < 
single simple question: whose land is it? 

“The landlords’.” 

“Well, what is all the fuss about?” 

“But the poor farmers! Where will they go to?” 

“Where they like. To the work-house, to prison, to the Iris: 
Sea, the North Sea, the nearest pond, the gallows, to the 
world’s end or to any other place of abundance they like. The 
lords have not the right, and as good law-abiding citizen: 
they have no desire, to restrict their former farmers in the 
choice of a new place to live in.” 

“But it’s horrible, it’s murder!” 

“It isn’t, it’s logic!” 

Messrs. the Liberals, you have studied Roman law. You.cal- 
it writien reason (/a raison écrite). You must know that the 
right of ownership is jus utendi et abutendi (the right to use 
and abuse). When the lord wishes to get as much income as 
possible from his land. he only uses that land, he does’ not 
abuse it. So that he not only does not overstep the prescribed 
limits of his inalienable and sacred right, he does not 
even reach the limit within which he is circumscribed by writ- 
ten reason. Why get into a rage when everything in society 
is quite as it should be and when the direct and legitimate 
consequences of the idea that you worship are quietly and 
triumphantly developing? If the Roman definition does not 
seem convenient for you, try and make up another one. But 
be careful in doing so. You risk raising the recently beheaded 
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Bateul from his grave. You risk conjuring up from the depths 
oi the past the great ghosts of Gaius and Tiberius Gracchus. 
You risk stirring the menacing spectre of the agrarian laws. 

Many such flows of eloquence could have been directed 
against the European liberals who condemned the energetic 
economic measures taken by the English landowners. But they 
would all have been in vain because the liberals were defin- 
itely risking nothing at all. It would have been dangerous for 
them only if they had had some respect for logic. For a man 
oi logic to change the Roman definition of property means 
rebuilding from the top the whole edifice of inter-human rela- 
tions. For the enlightened liberal it means introducing into the 
statute book a superfiuous limiting flourish capable of lead- 
ing to two or three hundred superfluous lawsuits every year. 

When the fragrance of some Augean stable makes the en- 
lightened and sensitive liberal feel sick or swoon, he comes 
to his senses, gathers his strength and sprays the offensive 
stable with eau-de-Cologne, fumigates it or pours disinfectant 
on it. 

It was to this Liberal Party, this rotting corpse of the Gir- 
onde, that the great poet Heinrich Heine was tied as long as 
he lived. 


VI 


Heine's sarcasm is biting, well-aimed and picturesque. But 
the political convictions that give rise to it are very shallow, 
vague and shifting. Heine is a brave soldier, he is an expert 
in the use of his weapons but there is no plan, no guiding 
idea in his attacks. 

Heine was a liberal, but being a very intelligent and pas- 
sionate man with a burning love for humanity, he could never 
stiffen and ossify in the short-sighted and contented routine 
of liberalism. He was eternally unsatisfied not only with ac- 
tual life but even in the field of thought and desire. In his 
surroundings he could not find a single subject to which he 
could attach himself with burning and undivided love. Within 
himself he could not find a single idea, a single desire which 
was worth dashing headlong down into the abyss, nor a single 
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dream to which an intelligent man could give all the strengih 
of his being without looking back. 

Wien in such a state, calm, cold natures like Goethe or 
Horace become reconciled to the conviction that life is a vain 
and stupid joke and make it their rule that one must live while 
one can; they arrange their existence after the recipe of mode- 
rate and bright epicurean wisdom, write harmonious odes to 
Ligurinus and Deliat or loll at ease on the soft coloured cush- 
ions of the Oriental-Occidental divan. 

But such sweet bliss can never be comprehensible or access- 
ible Jo real Titans, to violent and volcanic natures like Heine 
and Byron. Such men can be happy to a certain extent only 
when they plunge head first into the whirlpool of a passionate 
and bitter struggle for an idea. These people must have enor- 
mous undiluted feelings, strong and torturing sensations. 
They need to love, to hate, to strive and fight in such a way 
as to forget the petty everyday interests of their own person- 
ality. All this is not always possible because in history there 
are long, tiring, boring intervals during which the old ideas 
fade and moult and the new ones are only beginning to take 
shape in the studies of a few Titans who are still unknown to 
their contemporaries. During such intervals huge untainted 
feelings have nothing to which they can cling; all the same 
they seek an outlet and still cannot be changed for the small 
coin of delightful sighs, graceful sympathies, endearing ex- 
citement, submissive smiles and official enthusiasm. Knowing 
the emptiness and colourlessness of their time, the unfor- 
tunate Titans of imagination, inebriated by the urge to love, 
seek an object for their love as long as they live; they run 
like madmen here and there, rummage in the whole world of 
existing ideas, try to force themselves to love and then laugh 
at their fruitless exertions in a demoniacal way which makes 
a shiver run up their listeners’ spines. Finally, the long suc- 
cession of fruitless efforts reduces the Titan to such a feverish 
exasperation and repays him with such a morbid lifelong dis- 
trust that he sometimes takes up the very idea which contains 
the dawn of the better future and could provide him, wretched 
Titan, with the highest delights accessible to man, and, 
having turned it over and over, throws it with a laugh 
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of scorn into the general heap of absurdities that he has 
rejected. 

Heine himself understood perfectly. or at least guessed 
correctly, the cause of his fatal unhappiness, which, of course, 
was not connected with any personal loss or with the old story 
that he loved Aer and she loved him. 

“Dear reader,” he says in the second part of his Reisebilder, 
“are you perhaps one of those pious birds that join in the 
song of Byronian raggedness that has been whistled and 
chirped to me for ten years and has even found an echo in 
the head of the Marquise, as you have just heard above. Ah, 
dear reader, if you wish to complain about that raggedness, 
complain rather that the world itself is rent in two. For as 
the heart of the poet is the centre of the world it must at the 
present time be terribly rent. Whoever boasts that his heart 
has remained intact only admits that he has a’ prosaic, tiny 
heart which is aloof from the world. But the great rending of 
the world rent my heart loo, and that is why I know that the 
great gods have been more merciful to me than to many others 
and have considered me worthy of the poct’s martyrdom. 

“Formerly, in antiquity and in the Middle Ages, the world 
was intact; in spite of the external struggle there was still 
world unity and there were poets who were intact. Let us 
now honour those poets and rejoice over them; but any imi- 
tation of their intactness is a lie, a lie through which every 
healthy eye can see and which cannot therefore escape deri- 
sion. Recently in Berlin I acquired with great difficulty the 
poems of a young poet who complained so much over my 
Byronian raggedness and at the false verdancy, the tender 
feelings towards nature that were wafted over me as from 
fresh hay, my poor heart, already lacerated as it was, could 
have burst with laughter and I could not help exclaiming: 
‘My dear Intendanturrat Wilhelm Neumann, what have the 
green trees to do with you?’” (Vol. III, pp. 304-305.) 

The great world rent that tore the heart of the poet and was 
reflecled in the raggedness of his works—that is, of course, 
a very daring poetic image, but it does not in the least distort 
or even exaggerate the pure truth. The only thing that can 
mislead the reader is what Heine says about the intactness 
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uf the world in antiquity and the Middle Ages. From this. the 
reader may conclude that a poet's heart could be intact only 
in those periods and that poctical raggedness appeared in the 
world at the same time as the great struggle against medie- 
val ideas and institutions began. It would be an error on the 
reader's part to hold such an opinion. The raggedness is con- 
tained within much narrower and clearly defined limits. There 
are no signs whatsoever of raggedness not only in the poets 
of Louis X!IV's time, not only in Milton or Klopstock, but even 
in Schiller or any of the progressive thinkers who dominated 
the minds of the French in the second half of the last century. 
Under Louis XIV the world was still intact, although the medi- 
eval order was already shattered in its most basic features. In 
the 18th century the world was already torn by the diametri- 
cally opposed strivings of two irreconcilable parties, one of 
which strived towards the future and believed in reason, while 
the other clung to the past and did not believe in anything 
except bayonets and case-shot. The world was torn, but the 
hearts of poets and friends of humanity were perfectly intact, 
healthy and fresh. These hearts were entirely on one side of 
the rent. There was nothing like a rent in the thoughts, feel- 
ings and desires of Voltaire, Diderot, Holbach. They knew no 
hesitation and never felt the slightest pity or tenderness for 
what they denied and destroyed. By the force of their inspira- 
tion, by the sharp definedness of their conceptions, by their 
imperturbable self-assurance these men can stand compari- 
son with any medieval fanatic. And fanaticism and ragged- 
ness are concepts which exclude each other. The raggedness 
which Heine sees in himself and in Byron are the direct re- 
sult of the enormous disappointment which came over the 
souls of people in the educated world after the unsuccessful 
ending of the French Revolution. Then the best people began 
to doubt the correctness of their ideas, they cast melancholy 
and alarmed looks back at the shattered past and their hearts 
came in the path of the world rent because it seemed to them 
that with the past they had torn away part of their own soul. 
That was an optical illusion. They thought they saw these 
horrors only because the future was veiled with grey, dirty 
clouds which the rays of the new guiding idea capable of 
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replacing the faith which they had lost in the miraculous pow- 
er oi bare political upheavals had not yet pierced. When 
this idea appeared, the raggedness of the best people disap- 
peared—until the first general-European disappointment, if 
there can be such a disappointment, Intact people again live 
and act before our eyes, people who are going forward with 
absolutely firm steps to a perfectly defined goal. In Proudhon. 
Louis Blane and Lassalle there are no longer any traces of 
Byron's or Heine's raggedness. If a great poet were to arise 
in our time his heart, too, would certainly be completely on 
the other side of the world rent and his intactness would have 
nothing in common with Intendanturrat Wilhelm Neumann 
and the smell of fresh hay. 

I will note among other things that an arrow shot in pass- 
ing al some unknown or perhaps even non-existent Inten- 
danturrat Wilhelm Neumann hits Privy Councellor Wolfgang 
yon Goethe right in the breast. It is difficult to assume that 
this indirect attack was unintentional. Reisebilder was pub- 
lished in 1826, when Goethe was still living and when all Ger- 
mans who thought they had any competence as judges in 
poetry and higher feelings were literally prostrate at the feet 
of the man upon whom had been solemnly conferred the title 
of Europe's greatest poet. There is therefore hardly the slight- 
est possibility of supposing that Heine. in thinking of the 
characteristic features of the true poet, lost sight of the impor- 
tant personality who was considered at the time the real in- 
carnation of poetry. And if Heine, discussing the world rent, 
recalled Goethe's poetical physiognomy well, he must also 
have seen and understood quite clearly that Goethe's heart 
had remained completely untouched, and that in its intactness 
there was nothing like the passionate intactness of Voltaire 
and Diderot; that, therefore, Goethe's heart was forn away 
from the whole world and that fate had not deemed him 
worthy of the poet's martyrdom. This conciusion is absolutely 
irrefutable. Of course. nobody will say that Goethe's: works 
spread a smell of fresh hay and provoke Homeric laughter in 
the reader; but, on the other hand, it may be said in all cer- 
tainty that the countless flock of imitators of the great indif- 
ferentist have paid Germany with whole stacks of fresh hay 
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made Heine's poor heart burst, most probably worshipped 
Goethe and endeavoured with all the conscientious Precision 
of a Prussian official to follow in his footsteps. Quod licet Joy; 
non licet Bovi (what Jove may do the ox may not), but the 
Jupiter who leads thousands of oxen along a wrong road not 
at all suitable for oxen cannot consider himself as the edu. 
cator of the farmyard. Goethe was, of course, highly intelligent, 
very objective, very plastic, and so on; he will keep that for 
ever. But Goethe did an extraordinary amount of evil to his 
country. He and Schiller adorned—also for ever—the swine's 
head of German philistinism with the laurel crown of immor- 
tal poetry. Thanks to these two poets the German philistine 
can reconcile lofty aesthetic enjoyment with the most insipidly 
vile civic vegetation. He reads his great poets, sighs over 
them and remains hopelessly vulgar and firmly persuaded 
that he is a man and that nothing human is alien to him. 
And the reason for all this is that there is no living stream 
of negation in the great poets of German philistinism. That 
is the reason why they are loved and read by German philis- 
tines and why, loving them and reading them, they still remain 
philistines. Where there is no bile or laughter there is no 
hope for renovation. Where there is no sarcasm there is no 
real love of humanity. If you want to be convinced of this 
truth, remember, for instance, the magnificent sarcasms 
against the scribes and the pharisees. Then you will see how 
real love is inseparable from hate, indignation and scorn. 


vil 


Dissatisfied with liberalism and at the same time unable to 
work out by his own efforts another, broader and more ration- 
al view of the phenomena of social life, Heine willy-nilly 
remained for ever a brilliant dilettante in the field of politics. 
Ludwig Bérne, the best of the German liberals, who was on 
the threshold of new economic theories, repeatedly addressed 
reproaches to Heine in the press and proved his light-headed- 
ness, weakness of character and even complete lack of politi- 
cal conviction. In his Letters from Paris, Bérne!? writes: ‘I 
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can be lenient towards the play of a child and the passions of 
a youth. But when on the day of a bloody battle a boy running 
ailer butterflies gets in my way; when in the time of greatest 
need, while we are earnestly praying, a young fop at our side 
in (he church sees nothing but the pretty girls and makes eyes 
and whispers to them, we have a right to be angry, irrespect- 
ive of our philosophy and humanity. 

“... Whoever worships art as a god and prays to nature 
according to his mood, sins against art and nature at the 
same time. Tleine begs nature for its nectar and pollen and 
builds her cells with the expressive wax of art, but he does 
not build cells to hold honey, he collects honey to fill up the 
cells. That is why he is not touching even when he weeps, for 
we know that he is only watering his carnations with his 
lears. That is also why he does not convince us when he tells 
{he truth, for we know that in truth he only loves what is 
beautiful. But truth is not always beautiful, it does not always 
remain so. It takes a long time to bloom and it must iade 
before it bears fruit. Heine would like to worship German 
freedom before it has fully bloomed; but as it is covered with 
dung to protect it against the rigours of the winter, he does 
not recognize it, he scorns it. With what enthusiasm he spoke 
of the republicans’ struggle in the Church of St. Mary. and of 
their heroic death! It was a fortunate struggle, for they had 
the opportunity to offer splendid resistance to tyranny and to 
die a fine death for freedom. Had the struggle not been beau- 
tiful, Heine would have ridiculed it... Had Heine been in 
the Salle du Jeu de Paume at the memorable hour when France 
woke from its thousand years’ sleep and swore it would 
dream no more, he would have been the most enthusiastic 
Jacobin.... But if he had seen a pipe and a red black and 
black and gold tassel in the raging Mirabeau's pocket—pooh, 
freedom! He would have gone and written beautiful lines 
about Marie Antoinette’s pretty eyes....” 

This perfectly describes Heine's political dilettantism. But 
Borne is greatly mistaken on one point. He denies Heine's 
ability to love and hate profoundly. He says that he weeps 
to water his flower-beds with his tears. He thinks it is easy. 
pleasant and merry for the great poet to be a dilettante. He 


docs not see the tragic, fatal and tormenting side of his dilet. 
tantism. This is a gross error, and one, by the way, which is 
quite natural for an excitable and passionate political fighter. 
The most convincing proof that Heine was not in reality a 
happy. light-headed butterfly, that his tears and laughter 
were not cheap, that he had his bitter inner storms and shatt- 
ering intellectual alarms is the terrible nervous disorder which 
did literally give him the crown of poetical martyrdom to- 
wards the end of his life. Had Bérne been able to foresee 
such an outcome he would probably not have decided to re- 
proach with watering flowers with his tears a great and unfor- 
tunate poet who was exhausted by a brilliant but heavy cross 
of forced dilettantism. Further, it is a strange reproach that 
Heine scorned German freedom when it was covered with 
dung to protect il against the rigours of the winter. Borne 
probably let his tongue run away with him there. At least it 
is difficult to understand what palpable thought is contained 
in that cunning metaphor. The rigours of the winter is the 
triumph of feudal lords and regressors. The dung is Metter- 
uich's system and the Allied Diet. Good. But in that rigorous 
winter one could noi speak of German freedom as a real fact. 
German freedom as a real fact positively does not exist if it Is 
afraid to catch cold and prudently lies snug under dung. One 
can neither scorn nor respect what does not exist. If here Borne 
is talking about the idea of German freedom, in the first place 
an idea knows no seasons of the year and is always in 
full bloom, it never lies covered with dung and in general 
obeys only the laws of its own internal development. And in 
the second place, Heine, in spite of his unbridled passion for 
sneering at enemies and friends, never mocked or scorned the 
idea of German freedom. However this may be, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt about the main fact—the real existence 
of Heine's dilettantism. 

In his Ludwig Bérne Heine quotes the passage from Letters 
from Paris cited above in order {o show what unfounded accu- 
sations were made against him. “Not in definite terms, but 
in all kinds of hints | am suspected here of the most ambig- 
uous views if not of complete lack of views. In the same way 
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} am accused not only of indifferentism, but of self-contradic- 
tion.” (Vol. VIL, p. 135) 

Heine is completely wrong when he speaks of all kinds of 
hints. On the contrary, Bérne expresses his accusations in 
yery definite terms. The reader has already seen a sample of 
these accusations and will most probably agree that there 
is nothing like indirect hints in Borne’s harsh comparisons 
and antitheses, It does not seem possible to express oneself 
more clearly, directly and palpably. Heine thinks and main- 
tains that he is above such accusations and does not wish to 
justify himself. But on almost every page of the very book in 
which he quotes Letters jrom Paris he gives the attentive read- 
er the most amazing proofs of his lack of political faith and 
his dilettantism. He seems to endeavour purposely to con- 
firm all the accusations to which he adopts an attitude of such 
magnificent self-assurance. 

Heine does not wish to be considered as Borne's ally. Lud- 
wig Bérne was written purposely to establish a clear limit 
between the two writers. Although Heine tries to draw the 
line between Bérne and himself, he cannot help respecting 
him. The whole book is permeated with this sincere and pro- 
found respect, in spite of the fact that Borne is rigorously 
censured and frequently sneered at by the author. Denying 
all intellectual solidarity with a writer to whom he cannot 
refuse profound respect, a writer who nevertheless fought and 
suffered till his death for a great and sacred idea, Heine, it 
seems, had to muster all his strength, reconsider all his con- 
victions, and form for himself a most clear and complete pic- 
ture of his own way of thinking, a picture which would irrefut- 
ably prove to himself and his readers the inevitability, the 
necessity and the profound regularity of his break with this 
great leader of the German liberals. Heine himself understood 
the main task of his book as follows: “I consider it my par- 
ticular duty in this book to give a picture of my own personal- 
ity, for by a concourse of the most heterogeneous circum- 
stances, Barnes friends as well as his enemies have not ceased 
to give more or less well-meaning or malignant opinions of 
ane and strivings when they speak of him.” (Vol. VII, 
Pp. . 


By what fealures does Heine represent his own personal. 
itv? By features which plunge the reader in amazement but 
at the same time take away from him any right to complain 
vi lack of sincerity. The dilettante by no means drapes him. 
self in a mantle of profound considerations. The artist gives 
himself away. 

“One must have seen the people with one's own eyes,” he 
says. “smelt it with one’s own nose, in real revolutionary times; 
one must hear its pronouncements with one’s own ears in 
order to understand what Mirabeau means by the words: ‘A 
revolution is not made with lavender-water.’ As long as we 
reail about revolutions in books everything seems very pretty; 
it is the same here as with landscapes, which appear so pure 
and friendly when they are artistically painted on white vel- 
um; but later, when one sees them as they are in reality— 
dung engraved on copper does not smell, and you can wade 
with your eye through the copper engraved marsh!” (Vol. 
VIL, p. 81.) 

In the same book Heine comes out with the following tirade 
on the July Revolution: 

“Lafayette, the tricolour flag, the Marseillaise. Gone is my 
longing for quiet. Now J know again what I want, what I 
should do, what I must do.... 1 am the child of the revolution 
and I must take up again the charmed weapon over which 
ty mother pronounced her magic blessing. ... Flowers! Flow- 
ers! I will wear a crown for the deadly battle. And the lyre, 
give me the lyre that 1 may sing a battle song.... Words like 
flaming stars which shoot down from above and set the pal- 
aces ablaze and light up the huts.... Words like shining 
spears that whirr up into the seventh heaven and strike the 
pious hypocrites who have slipped into the Holy of Holies.... 
1 am all joy and song, all sword and flame!” (Vol. VII, p. 59.) 

Now the reader, comparing the two passages cited above 
will begin to understand the stern and sad words which Borne 
said about the boy running after the colourful butterfly on the 
field of bloody battle. Firsély, the reason for all Heine's lyric 
enthusiasm, if we are to believe his own explanation, is that 
he contemplates the revolution in the columns of a newspaper 
where the printed dung does not smell and you can wade 
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through the printed marsh with your eyes. Heine calls himself 
the child of the revolution but his filial love ceases as soon as 
the revolution becomes incompatible with lavender-water. Dur- 
ing all his mother's terrible fight with lavender-water the un- 
fortunate poet remains invariably faithful to her portrait finely 
engraved in copper and excellently printed on expensive vel- 
um. His veneration of the portrait is all the more steadfast 
as it can never hinder the worship of lavender-water. Second- 
Jy, admiring the portrait of his mother, Heine, like a real 
child, concentrates his attention not on the expression of her 
face, but on the bright ribbons of her bonnet, the fine embroid- 
ery of her collar and the brilliant stones of her expensive 
necklace. Making acquaintance with the revolution through 
the newspapers, he does not ponder on its results but is car- 
tied away by the noise, the brilliance and the outward show 
of the struggle itself. Lafayette, the tricolour flag, the Marseill- 
aise! Just imagine what bliss! A decrepit old man led by the 
nose by the first seeker of adventure! A strip of coloured cloth 
that reminds the world of Napoleon's colossal brigandage! 
And bad verse set to bravura music! Heine becomes infatuated 
with souvenirs when the fate of a talented and energetic peo- 
ple lies in the balance, a people to whom so far coloured 
strips of cloth and showy songs have been offered instead of 
solid food, reasonable work, free institutions and education 
for all. To look at the revolution from the aesthetic point of 
view is to insult the majesty of the people and to profane the 
idea in the name of which the revolution is carried out. 

In the life of peoples, revolutions occupy the same place 
as necessary killing in the life of individuals. If you have to 
guard your life, your honour, the life or honour of your moth- 
er, sister or wife, you may happen to kill the scoundrel who 
attacks you. Subsequently, you will think of that killing 
without any particular embarrassment because, considering 
your action in all its aspects and judging it most rigorously, 
you will gradually come to the conclusion that the killing was 
inevitable and that any other conduct on your part would 
have been vile cowardice and base betrayal of those who were 
fully entitled to rely on your protection. But, although you 
will completely justify your violent action, you will never con- 
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sider the day on which you were obliged to stab or shoot a 
man as a happy one. You will not wish that such sensational 
events should be more frequent in your life. The sad necessily 
in which you were placed will never cease to scem sad to'you. 
But if. contrary to expectation, you began to be proud and to 
boast of the courage that you displayed on the occasion of 
the scuffle, wise people will quite correctly think that you 
are w vain and cowardly man who once managed not to show 
his cowardice and since then advertises his sudden fit of brav- 
ery as though it were some eighth wonder of the world. 

Tie same can be said of revolutions carried oul by force, 
which, moreover, may be compared to defensive wars. Every 
revolution, just like every war, inflicts material as well as 
moral damage on the people. But if the war or the revolution 
is called for by some imperative necessity, the damage done 
is insignificant in comparison with that from which it saves, 
just as the harm done by mercury in medicine is negligible in 
comparison with that which the development of syphilis would 
cause. A people prepared to suffer all kinds of humiliations 
and to lose all its human rights merely because it does not 
wish to take up arms and risk its life is at its last gasp. It 
will infallibly be enslaved by its neighbours or starved by 
domestic benefactors. But, on the other hand, a people that 
gralifies itself with upheavals as customary entertainment al- 
ways urns out to be vain, insignificant, wretched, sickly and 
profoundly perverted. It is sufficient to remember the Spanish- 
American republics as instances: governments succeed one 
another there almost every month; compare them with the 
United States of America, where there has been only onc 
upheaval since the War of Independence. 

To form a judgement of any upheaval one must compare 
the state of affairs on the eve of the struggle with the state 
immediately after victory. Then one can decide whether the 
upheaval was legilimate at its origin and fruitful in its re- 
sults. If we sever the natural connection between any upheaval 
and the immediate past and the immediate future, that up- 
heaval appears simply a filthy scuffle capable of inspiring only 
an empty-headed painter of battle scenes. The thinking cham- 
pion of the interests of the nation who has a respectful sym- 
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pathy for any upheaval is guided therein not by love for 
avis’ demonstrations or amusing brawls, but only by love for 
the poor people for whom the upheaval has made life a little 
easier. If this relief could have been achieved by peaceful 
changes the thinking champions of the interests of the nation 
would be the first to condemn the upheaval as an unnecessary 
waste of physical and moral forces. 

If Heine, clearly understanding the aim and the meaning 
of great upheavals, had seen some possibility of their com- 
plete success, if he had held in his hand the thread of Ariadne 
which could have guided the masses out of the labyrinth of 
privations and sufferings, the contemplation of the great idea 
which contained the salvation of humanity and was on the 
way to realization would have afforded our poet intellectual 
enjoyment lofty enough to cure him of any desire to amuse 
himself with petty souvenirs like the tricolour strip of cloth or 
to ask whether lavender-water was used during the popular 
movements. But as Heine was convinced beforehand that the 
people would still be in the same state of filthy indigence 
even after the upheaval, the aesthetic views of the painter of 
battle scenes were completely victorious over the vague and 
unreliable desires of the disappointed progressist. Not being 
able to busy himself with the serious thought of the upheaval 
because he did not assume that there was any such thought 
in it, Heine indulged in admiration and delight over the poses. 
dresses, daring and stoicism of the patriotic fighters. He ad- 
mired them from a distance. But when he went nearer and no- 
ticed the absence of lavender-water he calmly held his nose 
and whistled his song of irony. All this is quite comprehen- 
sible in Heine, but all this together constitutes a complete and 
distinct renunciation of serious political activity. Nobody who 
considers events from the point of view of aesthetics can be 
the motive force behind events, any more than the child who 
considers the lancet as a shiny toy can be a surgeon. 

Heine further explains his political way of thinking by the 
curious detail that in his youth he had a great desire to be- 
come a popular orator but that unfortunately he could not 
accustom himself to the tobacco smoke which filled the air 
at German Republican meetings. 
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Then he says that if the people shake his hand he will im 
mediately wash it. Having presented the world with such 
great political truths, Heine considers himself entitled to look 
down on Borne from the height of his dignity because Bérne 
can bear tobacco smoke and does not carry a wash-basin 
about with him at popular meetings where handshakes are 
numerous and vigorous. 

Heine suspects Bérne of personal envy. 

“And precisely with regard to me the deceased gave way 
to such personal feelings and all his hostility was nothing 
but the petty envy that the little drummer feels for the drum- 
major, he was jealous of my long plume of feathers that waved 
so perkily in the air, of my richly embroidered uniform on 
which there was more silver than he, a little drummer, could 
buy with his whole fortune, of the skill with which I brand- 
ished my big staff and of the loving looks I got from the girls 
and which | answered with a certain coquetry!” (Vol. VII, 
p. 99.) 

Heine was in love with himself because he could not fall 
in love with an idea. This is obvious and by no means sur- 
prising. But we are perfectly justified in not considering Borne 
as a petty envious man, all the more as Heine himself gives 
us material for his justification. 

“... With passionate speeches in the spirit of the Rhine and 
Bavaria tribunes he worked many minds up to fanaticism, and 
as republicanism is such a great cause and much easier to 
understand than, for example, a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment which presupposes a certain amount of knowledge, it 
was not long before thousands of German craftsmen became 
republicans and preached the new conviction. This propaganda 
was far more dangerous than the false scarecrows with which 
the above-mentioned informers terrified our German govern- 
ments and Bérne’s spoken word was perhaps far more power- 
ful than his written speeches, for it was addressed to peo- 
ple who drank it up with German faith and spread it with 
apostolic zeal in the fatherland.” (Vol. VII, p. 79.) 

So Heine wished to become a popular orator and could not 
because he could not bear tobacco smoke. But Borne wished 
and was able to and he bore tobacco smoke and was active 
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and worked up to fanaticism thousands of German craftsmen 
who were sour grapes for Heine. Which of the two, Heine 
or Barne, had the richly embroidered uniform and brandished 
the drum-major’s staff? Which of the two had the more se- 
rious reasons for envying the other? 


» VIII 


Political dilettantism poisons all Heine's literary activity 
and continually prevents him from concentrating his energy 
on any object. He can neither submit to any political trend 
nor free himself from it. He absolutely does not know in what 
relation other branches of human activity—science, art, Indus- 
try, religion, family life, speculative philosophy, ete.—stand 
{o politics, But he understands that there must be some rela- 
tion between these branches and that they can all, in one way 
or another, accelerate or retard man's progress towards a 
better future. Having a feeling of the existence of some gener- 
al link between the various branches of human activity, 
aware of the necessity of a general view of the aggregate of 
these various branches, and at the same time unable to find 
the higher principle by means of which these branches can 
be discussed and sorted out according to their actual inherent 
worth, Heine suffers from chronic bewilderment and is con- 
stantly vacillating between the tendentious considerations 
Proper to an undeveloped progressist and the direct sensations 
of the simple-hearted aesthete. These vacillations are masked 
from the light-headed reader by the amazing brilliance of 
the cutward form, the inexhaustible wealth of the descriptions, 
the charm of subtle humour and the unexpected vigour of 
individual sarcasms. But if, closing the book, you try to give 
yourself an account of what was contained in the pages you 
have read, if you try to find what the author has convinced 
you of and what he wanted to convince you of, you will not 
find in your head a single definite answer to any of those ques- 
tions, or anything but a pleasant chaos of successful jokes 
and graceful comparisons hiding vague thoughts, common- 
places or inner contradictions, 

Thus, if you want to find out from Heine how he under- 
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stands the relation of art to life, you will find out nothing 
at all, or, to be more exact, you will find out one thing loday, 
something completely different tomorrow, and quite a different 
thing again the day after. Or it may happen that in one 
single day you will get three answers of different kinds, the 
incompatibility of which the poet does not notice or does not 
wish lo notice, probably because he, considers this an inevi- 
table attribute of poetic raggedness. We saw in one of the pre. 
ceding chapters that Heine understands poetry as a holy toy 
or as a holy means for necessary purposes. Conlusing as this 
definilion is, we can, however, conclude from il that in Heine's 
opinion poetry must submit to some higher considerations. The 
aim is more important than the means and the means must 
always be adapted to the aim; otherwise the means ceases to 
be a means and becomes an aim in itself. Thus, if Heine 
recognized the existence of heavenly aims prescribed for poetry 
and lying beyond the bounds of poetry itself, he obliged po- 
etry to modify according to the conditions in which the Aeav- 
enly aims could be attained. With such a view the best poetry 
of all will be that which makes the attainment of heavenly 
aims easiest. If heavenly aims are to be attained without the 
cooperation of poetry, poetry must submit with modesty and 
humility to self-destruction. Otherwise we will be faced with 
a crying absurdity: the holy toy will compel people to forget 
the heavenly aims and brave soldiers will become light-head- 
ed schoolboys. When he recognizes the existence of heavenly 
aims and calls himself a brave soldier Heine apparently can- 
not wish for such a result. And yet he does wish it. At least 
he weeps bitterly over those for whom poetry has no inde- 
pendent significance and who, striving for heavenly aims, do 
not wish to play with holy toys. 

“Ah,” exclaims Heine in Ludwig Bérne, “it will still be a 
long time before we discover the great remedy; before we do, 
a long and painful period must be gone through and all sorts 
of quacksalvers will come forward with home-made medicines 
which only make the disease worse. First of all come the radi- 
cals and prescribe a radical cure which ia the end seems to be 
effective only externally and at best only removes the social 
scab but not the inner putrefaction. And even if they succeed 
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in delivering suffering humanity for a short time from its most 
painiul torments, this will only be at the cost of the last traces 
of beauty that the patient still has; he will arise from his 
bed of suffering as ugly as a healed philistine, and he will 
have to drag himself about for the rest of his life in his hate- 
ful hospital clothes, in the ash-grey costume of equality. All 
traditional cheerfulness, all sweetness, all fragrance, all poetry 
will be pumped out of life and there will be nothing left but 
Rumford utility soup.!? There will be no room for beauty ot 
genius in the community life of our new Puritans and both, 
will be blighted and oppressed far more terribly than under 
the old regime. For beauty and genius do not fit in a society 
where everybody tries, because of the unpleasant feeling of 
his own mediocrity, to reduce all higher endowment to the 
level of banality. 

“The dull workday view of the modern Puritans is spread- 
ing over the whole of Europe like a new grey twilight herald- 
ing a frigid winter.” (Vol. VII, pp. 143-144.) 

The readers of Russian journals are familiar enough with 
these old women’s protests at the dullness of the new Puritans 
and Rumford utility soup. Heine, to his own shame, here offers 
his hand to Nikolai Solovyov and the like. He even lowers 
himself to the senseless assumption that the new Puritans 
speak and act under the impulse of personal envy. They are 
all little drummers, you see, who want to tear off and spoil 
the gold braid from the bright uniforms of the big drum-ma- 
jors. This vile and hackneyed fiction, born in the brain of some 
old gessip and repeated by all enemies of the people and of 
common sense, can be refuted by simply pointing out that 
the new Puritans have profound respect for those who make 
better Rumford utility soup than others or think out improved 
ways of making it. 

The new Puritans willingly acknowledge the superiority of 
those people, consciously submit to their influence and, giv- 
ing them prominent roles as leaders and managers, voluntar- 
ily accept the modest duties of pupils, disciples, executives, 
interpreters or compilers and commentators. There is no doubt 
that the new Puritans have great respect for science. The 
new Puritans naturally have also their own social concepts 
39° 
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which they treasure very highly. But as in practical science. 
so in the field of social concepts there have been and still are 
geniuses of the first magnitude and a multitude of men of tal- 
ent, great and small. The new Puritans by no means deny the 
genius of first-class personalities or the talent of second-class 
workers. So it is by no means against all higher endowment 
that the Puritans revolt, but only against unproductive ex- 
pense of all kinds of endowment, higher, medium and lower. 
The ash-grey costume of equality about which Heine, the lover 
of the tricolour flag, so touchingly complains is by no means 
put on people so that the intelligent and the stupid will enjoy 
the same influence in social matters. That is impossible. Eight- 
eenth-century people could dream of that only because they 
adhered to the theory that considered all intellectual distinc- 
tions between people as products of various impressions ex- 
perienced after birth. But as in our time the physiological 
truth that at birth people bring with them along with their 
bodily structure a peculiar organization of the brain and the 
nervous system which they receive by heredity from their 
parents and which are not altered in their basic features by 
any subsequent impressions, the new Puritans of our time do 
not dream of any absolute equality. The idea behind the striv- 
ing which Heine calls the ash-grey costume is only that thou- 
sands must not go barefoot and feed on offal so that individ- 
uals may look at beautiful pictures, listen to fine music and 
recite beautiful poetry. Whoever finds such a striving blame- 
worthy wants the bread which is necessary for the nourishment 
of the hungry to become every year an object of elegance to 
provide refined and lofty delights for the few elect and conse- 
crated. Here, apparently, Heine is on the side of the exploiters 
and philistines, but he does not always reason in this manner. 

“This quality,” Heine says in the Romantic School, ‘this 
intactness is also to be found in the writers of the ‘Young Ger- 
many’® of today, who similarly wish to make no difference 
between living and writing, who no longer separate politics 
from science or art from religion, and are at the same time 
artists, tribunes and apostles. 

“Yes, I repeat the word apostles, for I know no word to 
describe them better. A new faith animates them with a pas- 
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sion of Which writers of the preceding period had no inkling. 
This iaith is faith in progress, a faith which has its source 
in knowledge. We have measured the land, weighed the power 
oi nature, calculated the means of industry, and see what we 
have discovered: this earth is large enough, it offers enough 
space for everybody to build the cabin of his happiness; this 
catth can feed us all properly if we all work and do not want 
to live at the expense of others, and we have no need to refer 
the larger and poorer class to heaven. However, the number 
of those who have this knowledge and this belief is still 
small.” (Vol. V, p. 328.) 

Here the ash-grey costume is presented in a most attractive 
form and the new Purilans, who above were suspected of 
pelly envy, turn out to be artists, tribunes and preachers of the 
truth, people of passionate convictions, people of integrity, peo- 
ple who know and believe. It is absolutely impossible to 
draw any line between the writers of the “Young Germany” 
for which Heine shows such great sympathy and the radicals 
whom he accuses with such comic indignation of sympathiz- 
ing exclusively with Rumford utility soup. Heine calls the 
writers of “Young Germany” artists, but their art is permeat- 
ed with the tribune's striving towards and preaching of truth. 
This art tries to prove by images that every one, if he ob- 
serves certain conditions, can build the cabin of his happiness 
on earth. This art shows up the stupidity and vileness as a 
result of which the earth seems narrow and people are ob- 
liged to build for themselves pitiful, miserable cabins or to live 
as hired labourers in other people's lofts, stables or cowsheds. 
This art is therefore adapted to Rumford utility soup and is 
one of its most important and nutritive ingredients. Hence 
there is no radical and necessary antagonism at all between 
Rumford soup and art, although, on the other hand, there can 
be no doubt that in the life of people who have built the cabin 
of their happiness by their own labour art cannot have that 
dominating influence which it now has in the life of those who 
build splendid mansions and villas for themselves with the 
labour of others. Science, of course, proves that we can all 
build ourselves warm dry cabins with enough pure air in them, 
but it has not yet occurred to science to prove that we can 
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all decorate the walls of our cabins with excellent paintings, 
have a wonderful piano in each cabin, maintain a company oj 
good actors for each hundred cabins and spend a couple oj 
hours every day composing and reading rich lyrical verses, 
The happiness accessible to all must, at least in the beginning, 
be much simpler and more modest than that which is at pres- 
ent available to a few. The great charm of happiness acces- 
sible to all consists not in diversity and vividness of delights, 
but mainly in there being no other side to the medal of those 
delights, that is, in their not being bought at the price of other 
people’s sufferings. 

The inner contradiction into which Heine falls is obvious 
and inextricable. He is carried away in one place by ideas 
and desires which he opposes in another. He rushes from one 
point of view to another and cannot remain with any one. 
When an artist sings like a lark without any pretension, Heine 
perceives a smell of fresh hay in his works. If an artist re- 
‘mains his whole life long under the banner of one strictly de- 
fined idea, Heine cries out that the world is drowned in waves of 
Rumford soup. And yet the same Heine, following a minute's 
whim, praises larks like Uhland, Tieck, and Arnim and propa- 
gandists like Laube and Gutzkow.1 In short, the reader sees 
a whole rainbow of opinions upon art pass before his eyes 
and notices to his horror that it all proceeds from the head 
of a single man. 

In the passage I have quoted on the writers of ‘Young Ger- 
many” I must draw the reader's attention to the place where 
Heine speaks of the intactness of the new people; by those 
words Heine confirms my opinion that at present, given the 
‘complete raggedness of the surrounding world, the writer can 
have an inner intactness proceeding not from obtuse indiffer- 
ence but from passionate inspiration. This passionate intact- 
ness which is characteristic of the representatives of “Young 
Germany” draws a clear line between writers who came for- 
ward in the realm of literature at the beginning of the thirties 
and Heine himself, who never displayed any intactness in 
anything. 
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As a result of his incurable political dilettantism. which 
not even the intellectual movement of “Young Germany” 
could root out, Heine was never able to give a correct and 
accurale appraisal either of events of contemporary history 
or of phenomena in contemporary literature. He had no firm 
principle on which he could base his criticism. And yet he 
liked to ramble through different fields of the present and the 
recent past with his critical intentions and manners. He loved 
to utter profound and penetrating considerations on politics 
and literature. He wrote a whole book—and a fairly big one, 
too—On Germany and he wrote it in French, actually in order 
lo acquaint the French with the great and fruitful secrets of 
German philosophy and German poetry. | do not know how 
much that book taught French readers, but | know quite well 
through my own bitter experience that it gives the Russian 
teader absolutely nothing but a vaguely pleasant feeling pro- 
duced by every page that Heine writes in his captivating lan- 
guage and always fills with vivid and charming comparisons. 
The book contains absolutely no general thought, but only 
well-told anecdotes, amusing parallels between the French 
and the Germans and now and then historical and philosoph- 
ical considerations so barbarous that the reader cannot make 
out whether the author is joking or serious; and if the author 
is joking, the reader is perplexed at the joke being so long 
drawn out and so bereft of playfulness, entertainment and 
venom; if on the contrary the author is philosophizing seri- 
ously, the reader really feels ashamed of him. 

It appears, for example, from Heine's profound considera- 
tions, that the various phases of German philosophy corre- 
spond exactly to the various phases of the French Revolution. 
The moderate and precise Kant represents the terror of the 
Convention and, according to Heine, proves far more auda- 
cious and implacable than Robespierre. Fichte plays the part 
of Napoleon and Schelling the role of the Restoration. These 
childish comparisons amuse Heine so much and fill his heart 
with such sacred patriotic pride that he returns several times 
with obvious satisfaction to this pleasant and fanciful imag- 
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At the end of his work on German philosophy he is 
‘ed that he prophesies to the world great and tertile 
‘hich are to grow in due time out of the philosophical 
Kant. Fichte, Schelling and Hegel when they then. 
ive been buried and forgotten without any mi: 
nmediate posterity. “For if the hand of the Kantiaa 
at powerfully and accurately.” Heine says in his eca- 
as on the horrors of the future German revolution 
to grow out of speculative philosophy, “because bis 
not moved by any traditional respect; if the Fichtian 
lisregards every danger because it does noi exist in 
w him, the natural philosopher will be terrible be- 
allies himself with the original forces of nature, be- 
can conjure up the demoniacal power of old German 
1 and because in him is aroused the thirst for batile 
2 see in the old Germans and which fights. not to 
# to triumph, but merely for the sake of fighting.” 
p. 283.) The German threat, bred on Kant, Fichte 
Ning. will be unusually terrible, Heine imagines. 
ais thunder rolts.” he says, “cagles will fall dead 
air, lions in the far-off African desert will draw io 
+ and creep into their royal dens.” (Vol. IV. p. 204) 
innocent playing with bright colours and sonorous 
wid be ridiculous in the extreme if it were not ob- 
t # is painful and shameful for the unfortunate poet 
- obtuse trance his country is in and that he is try- 
‘afen himself and obscure his view by the noise of 
ole and unlikely prophecies. Although the reader 
tds to a certain extent the mood that gave birth to 
istiul roulades, in our time Heine's ecstatic words 
! universal significance of German philosophy are 
most unfortunate joke or senseless phrases. Heine's 
( remarks and considerations on Tieck. the Schlegels, 
* Arnim and other forgotten writers on whom be 
3 in his Romantic School are just as meaningiess 
ss But here. as everywhere, Heine occasionally lets 
ellent sarcastic shafts which compensate the reader 
ick of a general thought and the complete deadness 
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Heine appraises political figures without more ado accord- 
ing to his free inspiration, giving out laurel crowns and 
dance’s caps right and left at his own discretion. As there is 
a lot in contemporary history which is miserable, the dunce's 
caps generally go without fail to those to whom they 
should go. But, for the same reason, the laurel crowns nearly 
always go to those who do not at all deserve them. 

The unfortunate obstinacy that Heine shows in glorilying 
Napoleon, one of the men who did the most harm in the history 
of humanity. is especially remarkable. The worship of Napo- 
leon was Heine's hobby-horse and he did not renounce it 
till the end of his life. This hobby-horse was also to a certain 
extent a battle horse with the help of which Heine leased and 
grieved on the one hand, the German radicals. the followers 
of Barne, and on the other, patriotic godly fools like Menzel 
and Massmann.’* The former hated Napolcon. the representa- 
tive of despotism and the soldiery. The latter could not for- 
give him for having the audacity to rout the German army sev- 
eral times, entering the German capitals with his armies and 
keep waiting in his anteroom the German fathers of the na- 
tion whose predecessor, Arminius,*® won such a brilliant victory 
over the Roman general Varus. Heine, for his part. did not 
like the radicals because of their seriousness, and he scorned 
the Teutomaniacs for their real and amazing obtuseness. To 
spite both parties, he worshipped the great and divine emper- 
or on every occasion, convenient or inconvenient, This wor- 
ship was also directed to a large extent against those official 
politicians who, having defeated Napoleon, decided the fate 
of Europe in the first quarter of this century. 

Heine's dislike for these politicians—Metternich, Welling- 
ton and Castlereagh—is easy to understand and quite justi- 
fied. But however harmful and repugnant the victors of Napo- 
leon were, it did not follow that Napoleon himself was very 
useful or likeable. If Heine's veneration of Napoleon was ex- 
clusively a protest, one cannot overlook the fact that the pro- 
test tuok a very inappropriate form, thanks to which Heine 
was compelled to write pages and pages of sheer nonsense. 
Hi, on the other hand, this veneration is sincere, | must con- 
fess that the process of thought that goes on inside the heads 
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of great men of art contains secrets which are beyond tt: 
understanding of ordinary mortals. The most astonishing gni 
curious of all is that while prophesying that Napoleon would 
become the divinity of a new religion, Heine sees quite clearly 
and shows his readers quite frankly the blemishes of the tdo) 
he worshipped. “I pray you, dear reader,” Heine says in the 
second part of Reisebilder, “do not consider me an uneoudi. 
tional Bonapartist, my worship goes not to the man's deeds, 
but to his genius. I love him unconditionally only up to the 
Eighteenth Brumaire. Then he betrayed liberty. And he -did 
not dou so out of necessity, but out of a secret preference for 
aristocracy. Napoleon Bonaparte was an aristocrat, an aris- 
tocratic enemy. of civil equality and it was a colossal smils- 
understanding that made European aristocracy, represented 
by England, so hostile to him.... 

“Dear reader, let us come to an understanding once for all. 
I never praise the deed, but only the human mind of which 
the deed is only the apparel; and history is nothing but the 
old wardrobe of the human mind.” (Vol. III, pp. 273-74.) 

This resolute explanation to his dear reader does not get us 
anywhere and does not contain much thought that can be 
grasped. In his endeavour to separate the genius of man from 
his deeds, Heine wishes to give the greatest possible latitude 
to acsthetic arbitrariness. Whether a man's acts are useful 
or harmful, is all the same to Heine: those are tiny details out 
of the old wardrobe; all that is necessary is that in the ac- 
complishment of these harmful or useful actions a certain 
amount of virtuosity, a certain amount of fashionable grace 
and detachment should be shown. This quality does the sur- 
rounding people neither good nor harm; it constitutes, Heine 
thinks, the very quintessence of man and is worthy of our 
veneration. Thus the politician is ordered to be moving, inter- 
esting and attractive. If he fulfils these conditions he will be 
permitted any stunidity or baseness, failures or crimes. Aud 
the more enormous his mistakes, the better it will be for him, 
for the more striking the effect he will produce. From the 
point of view of aesthetics an enormous villainy deserves far 
more respect than a small good action. But with this separa- 
tion of the genius from the deed the real meaning of the word 
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genis is utterly distorted. The word ceases to mean that 
intelicctual excellence before which all people who think bow 
in loving admiration. And after such a disfiiguration genius 
preserves its fascination only for weak-minded lovers of theat- 
rical effect. Heine did not think of that. Otherwise he would 
have understood that genius cannot be absolved of responsi- 
bility for the aim and the result of its deeds, It is the genius 
himself who chooses his work; therefore, we have a perfect 
right lo demand of him an account not only of whether the 
work is done artistically and successfully, but also why and 
wherefore, for what aim and on the basis of what preliminary 
considerations he, a genius, undertook that particular work 
and no other. A given historical personage can be acknowl- 
edged a genius only when his deeds and his whole life give 
absolutely satisfactory answers to all the questions which may 
be asked by the serious historian. Entering the arena of strug- 
gle and serious activity, a man casts a glance at the general 
positions of the parties, ponders over the needs and concep- 
lions of his contemporaries, asks himself in which direction 
the main stream of ideas and events is leading, in short, gets 
his bearings in the woods of phenomena quickly succeeding 
one another, and then, having armed himself with observa- 
tions, more or less consciously joins some single group of fight- 
ers or workers. If the observations he has accumulated are 
inexact or the choice he has made fs unsatisfactory, the novice 
transfers to another party or tries to communicate a new 
trend of thought and work to his partners. Ranging himself 
under one banner or another, altering by his influence this 
or that feature of his party, he drafts the rough plan of his 
future activity. The qualities or shortzomings of that plan 
will make themselves felt subsequently and in any case they 
will be more pronounced than the qualities or shortcomings 
in its fulfilment. If the plan has been drawn up in a reason- 
able manner, if in its drawing up the real requirements of the 
times have been correctly understood, all his activity will be 
fruitful and beneficial, even if there are many mistakes and 
unevennesses in details of the fulfilment. But if in the draw- 
ing up of the plan the requirements of the times have been 
falsely interpreted, his whole activity will be all the more 
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sensclss and harmful according to the degree of ingenuity 
used in its fulfilment. If, however, the plan has been drawn 
up incorrectly, if the whole activily has been given a false 
direction, what does that mean? It obviously means that the 
one who made it out has not had enough insight, understand- 
ing or depth of thought. It means that there is in the genius 
of the one who made it a flaw so great that it will spoil the 
whole action and change the unsuccessful genius into a dan. 
gerous and harmful scatter-brain. 

Heine says that Napoleon betrayed liberty and was an 
aristocratic enemy of civic equality. When he says that he 
thinks that this circumstance is in no way detrimental to Na- 
poleon’s genius, as though it did not depend on his process of 
thought, as though betrayal and aristocracy were inborn qual- 
ities of Napoleon, like the colour of his eyes and hair. He 
betrayed liberty and became an aristocrat. But where was his 
imagination, where was his famous genius when he decided 
to go counter to aspirations which, proceeding from the deep- 
est requirements of human nature, had already reached final 
matlurily? If he decided to fight against those aspirations it 
was because he hoped to defeat them. But if he hoped to 
defeat them and perpetuate the results of his victory it was 
because he did not know people, did not understand either 
the past or the present and had not even an approximate 
idea of the immediate future. But if, on the other hand, he 
said: aprés moi le déluge, and wanted victory only in order to 
live a happy life, then he did not even have that splendid 
scope of thought that urges all true geniuses to build for the 
distant future. For all that, he naturally was, if you like, a 
general of genius and for that he may be placed on a level 
with Marlborough, before whom Heine would not have agreed 
to fall on his knees for anything in the world. This partial 
genius, or, to be more correct, this virtuosity in some individ- 
ual matter, this ability to be an excellent tool for any party 
whatever, has nothing in common with the brilliant intellec- 
tual grandeur that distinguishes real benefactors of our race, 
people capable of guessing our requirements and creating the 
means for their satisfaction. Not everybody is capable of be- 
coming a great general any more than everybody is capable 
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of becoming a distinguished dancer or an excellent connois- 
seur of red wines; bul that does not mean that every exeel- 
lent general has the right to the veneration that we pay to 
genius which warms and embellishes our life with its labours. 

Heine himself is well aware of the real price of all glory. 

“It would be ridiculous," he says, “to wish to place the 
statue of Lafayette on the Vend6me Column, the column that 
was cast out of guns won at so many battles and whose 
sight, as Barbier sings, no French mother can bear. Set Na- 
poleon, the man of iron, on that iron column so that here as 
in life he will stand on the glory of guns and tower in terrible 
isolation in the clouds, so that every ambitious soldier who 
sees him, the Incalculable, up there, will feel his despondent 
heart cured from the vain greed for glory and that in this way 
the colossal iron column may serve as a lightning rod of hero- 
ism for the good of peace in Europe. “Lafayette erected to 
himself a better column than the one in Place Vendéme and a 
better statue than one of iron or marble.” (Vol. V, p. 39.) 

So Lafayette stands higher than Napoleon; military glory 
is declared vanity and the Vendéme Column must serve the 
ambitious soldier as the visible warning which, in the opinion 
of wise criminalists, the gallows is for thieves, So the monu- 
ment raised to Napoleon does not represent the respect of 
posterity for his genius, but only the feeling of terror which 
makes people endeavour to perpetuate the memory of some 
great national calamity like a flood, a fire, an earthquake or 
the plague. 

Heine also understands how Napoleon's system influenced 
French society. 

“Middle-aged men,” he says, “are generally wearied by 
harassing opposition during the Restoration or spoilt during 
the Empire whose inebriating greed for glory and brilliant 
soldiering killed all civil valour and love of liberty.” (Vol. V, 

. 50. 

Lae Heine lets the most naive and unexpected confes- 
sion escape his lips: 

“It is true,” he says, “that all the same Napoleon dead is 
more loved by the French than Lafayette alive. Perhaps pre- 
cisely because he is dead, which is at least what pleases me 
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most in Napoleon; for if he were still alive I would have ta 
help to fight him.” (Vol. V, p. 40.) 

This admission by no means prevents Heine from continu. 
ing to worship Napoleon. Availing himself of the right of the 
poet, he scorns logic and flies with easy-going famillarity 
from the bitterest irony to the most enthusiastic panegyric. 
The man who perverted France by 6rilliant soldiering and 
systematically tried to kill aéf civil valour in his contempora- 
ries, the man whose greatest feat consists in having died, the 
man who must be placed on a column to terrify ambitious 
soldiers, suddenly turns out to be a divinity from head to foot, 
a divinity whose name has become a slogan for the peoples 
so that when East and West meet they understand each other 
only by means of this name. To support this thought that the 
name of Napoleon can, in fact, be an intellectual link between 
East and West, Heine relates the following event. 

A ship coming from Bengal entered London harbour. Heine 
visited it and, feeling a peculiar attraction for its passengers, 
he wanted to say some words of greeting. Not knowing their 
language he showed them his sympathy by pronouncing very 
distinctly the word “Mahomet.” The Indians wishing to return 
his courtesy pronounced the name “Bonaparte.” The conver- 
sation ended there, so that the exchange of thoughts between 
East and West turned out to be not very extensive, in spite 
of the existence of a miraculous word which “had become a 
slogan for the peoples.” 

It is fairly difficult to imagine for what purpose this event 
was related and what conclusion may be drawn from it. That 
the Indians knew of the existence of Napoleon? Very good. 
But what follows from that? This honour was once enjoyed 
by Atilla, Genghiz Khan, Tamerlane, Nadir shach, in short, 
by all plunderers who plied their trade on a huge scale. The 
names of these people were. always far more widely known 
than those of great research scientists and inventors. These 
names struck the imagination of the peoples and became slo- 
gans for them, but they never eased international relations 
any more than the name of Napoleon helped the Indians to 
hold a conversation with Heine. Heine himself knows all this 
very well, but as a “ragged” poet he has no concern for the 


most elementary demands of common sense once those de- 
mands prevent him at the given moment from writing a 
colourful epithet, a brilliant metaphor or a graceful picture. 

Heine expounds in great detail the reasons that urge him 
to consider Napoleon as a god, These reasons consist in Na- 
poleon’s not having blinked. “It is generally a feature by 
which the gods can be recognized,” Heine says, “that their 
gaze is steady and their eyes do not wander here and there. 
Therefore, when Agni, Varuna, Yama and Indra® take the 
appearance of Nala at Damayanti's* wedding she recog- 
nizes her lover by his blinking, since, as already said, the eyes 
of the gods are motionless. Napoleon's eyes also had this 
quality. That is why I am convinced that he was a god.” (Vol. 
V, pp. 264-65.) 

What do you think of that passage? You will probably say 
that it is a joke. But I do not agree with you and ! tell you 
that it is simply nonsense and that the poet himself considers 
it as nonsense, and nevertheless he throws it out on paper 
because he thinks it is original and graceful. And this self- 
satisfied throwing out of nonsense reaches such a degree of 
perfection in Heine that the reader fizally loses all possibility 
of defining where serious reflection ends and where conscious 
and deliberate stupidity, which desires to pass itself off as 
gracetulness, begins. Heine positively thinks that the poet has 
the right to bring into the world such combinations of con- 
cepts which could never under any circumstances find their 
way into any other man's head. He often writes things which 
neither he nor any single sensible being could ever think. 
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Among the mass of irends in our intellectual life one 
stands out sharply against the mass of others, one which con- 
stitutes our real strength and which is continually the object 
of the bitterest and most absurd attacks. Only a very small 
group of people support this trend and yet, in spite of that, all 
that is young regards that group with complete sympathy and 
all that is decrepit with the most comic mistrust. The group 
is increasing little by little and being enriched with young 
figures; its influence on the fresh part of society already out- 
weighs all the efforts of the publicists, learned and other 
writers who are more or less suffering from acute or chronic 
photophobia; in the very near future public opinion will be 
wholly on the side of those whom the other motive forces of 
Russian progress are always trying to blacken by various ac- 
cusations and to brand with all kinds of abusive names. They 
have been accused of ignorance, of intellectual despotism, of 
mocking at science, of wishing to blow up the whole of Russian 
society with the land of Russia; they have been called 
svistuny,' nihilists, “naughty boys”; the word svistoplyaska 
(devits’ sabbath) was invented for them; they have been de- 
scribed as “Cossacks in literature” and have been attributed 
the devising of the “bomb of negation” and “Kalmyk raids on 
science.” All the mealy-mouthed personalities of the Peters 
burg and Moscow press constantly feel ill at heart about 
them; they are sometimes scolded, sometimes entreated, some- 
times made a laughing-stock of, sometimes disavowed, some- 
times admonished; but they remain profoundly indifferent to 
all these expressions of interest. Whether their convictions 
are bad or good, they are their convictions and they value 
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them, when possible Uney spread them in sociely, when they 
cannot, they keep silence; but they will not and cannot shiit 
or change their flag. To most people their fate seems unen- 
viable, but it would be against their nature to change It. From 
among them have come people who were awarded the glory 
of heroic sufferings, of untiring, insatiable hatred. Others 
encountered thousands of petty enemies and the fight against 
unworthy contemptible obstacles engaged their activity which 
could sce in the distance a wider field of action and was 
worthy of it. This is a hard fate, but the fact that they are sure 
of themselves and love their ideals with a living conscious 
love helps them to bear up with adversity, They are not 
surprised and still less exasperated at the comedy of 
disguises that our publicists indulge in; they do not 
believe that learning in our country reaches any great 
depth; they are not admirers of the beauty of the literary 
works of our writers; they are indifferent to some manifesta- 
tions of our intellectual life, towards others they adopt an at- 
titude of calm, profoundly conscious and absolutely pitiless 
scorn. How, indeed, could it be otherwise when in literature 
as in society there is a yawning abyss between them and the 
officious and patented tutors of the masses? In literature 
they stand quite aloof from the crowd of others and feel 
neither the need nor the desire for any closeness or union 
with its artificial representatives in any field whatsoever. 
They are not afraid of their present solitude in society. They 
know that truth is with them, they know that they must go 
calmly and firmly forward on the path they have chosen and 
that sooner or later all will follow them. They are fanatics, 
but they are fanaticized by a sober thought and are drawn 
towards the unknown distance of the future by the very 
definite and earthly desire to give all people in general as 
large a share as possible of common earthly happiness. 

The Molchalins and Poloniuses? of journalism and society 
consider them to be very stupid and evil-minded people and 
have long since unanimously classed the author of the novel 
What Is To Be Done? among the most stupid and evil-minded 
of these outoasis. And this novel has been declared by them 
to be the worst and the most stupid of all that he has written. 


40—223 
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A unanimous rumble of indignation rolled through 1, 
whole of our journalistic world when the novel appeared, qv 
that were able to speak spoke out, but on the other side, ther. 
was complete and profound silence. When finally, after a 
this silence was broken the “free” critics and publicists equi: 
say that their numbers had increased. For a whole year thei 
wit had been exhausted on the aluminium columns, th. 
neutral room, the eternal songs of Belaya Arapiya and th 
like. In the end, exhausted by the Iast effort of the Ragainr 
state-paid salirists, it relapsed into final silence as tong! 
the novel had been buried for ever by the joint efforts Of the 
free writers. 

Indeed it was not surprising that all critics from Regele. 
cheniye to Sovremennik® were so unanimous. Never before 
had the trend of which I spoke above declared itself so res. 
olutely and directly on Russian soil. Never had It been gre. 
sented in such relief, such palpability and clarity to the eye 
of those who hated and cursed it. That Is why all those wh: 
are fed and warmed by routine were exasperated beyond de. 
scription by Chernyshevsky’s novel. They saw in it a moctitry 
of art, disrespect for the public, immorality, cynicism, and 
perhaps even the germ of all crimes. And. of course, they 
were right: the novel mocks at their aesthetics, violates thelr 
morality, shows the [alseness of their chastity, and does mot 
hide its scorn for its judges. But all that is not even one 
hundredth of its transgressions; the main thing is that it bys 
been able to become the banner of the trend they hate, to 
point out to it its immediate aims and to muster all that is 
young and full of life around them and for them. ; 

From thelr own point of view our tutors were right; but I 
have too much respect for my readers and for myself to try to 
prove to them how infinitely disgraceful the fact was for them 
and what great injury the novel What Is To Be Done? did to 
them by the hatred and violence which were raised against 
it. Of course, my readers understand quite well that there ts 
nothing horrifying in this novel. On the contrary, one can feel 
everywhere in it the warmest love of man; the gieams of new 
and better aspirations that ere just beginning to appear ere 
collected and analyzed in it; the author looks into the distanar 
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with a conscious fulness of passionate hope not to be-found ia 
our publicists, novelists or other tutors of society whatever 
same they go by. True to all the peculiarities of his’ erittcul 
tatent and expounding in his novel all his thearcti¢al conyic- 
tions, Chernyshevsky has created a most remarkable work 
of the utmost originality. The merits and demerits of the novel 
belong to it alone: it resembles other Russian novels only in 
its exterior form: it resembles them in the simplicity of its 
theme and the small number of characters. But the resem- 
blance ends there. What fs To Be Done? cannot be classed 
among the raw products of our Intellectual life, It is the prod- 
uct of a powerful mind, it bears the impress of profound 
thought. The author Is able to see into the phenomena of life 
and is capable of generalizing them and finding the meaning at 
the bottom of them. His irrefutable logic takes him straight {rom 
individual phenomena to the highest theoretical combinations 
which exasperate the pitiable lovers of routine who can find 
no other objection than the meaningless word “ufopia.” 
All the author's sympathies are without reserve on the side 
of the future; they ure undividedly on the side of the embryos 
of the future that are already noticeable in the present. These 
embryos are at present hidden under a heap of social frag- 
ments of the past and the author's attitude to the past ts 
naturally quite negative. As a thinker he understands and 
therefore excuses all its digressions from ratlonality, but ss 
a man of action, as the champion of an idea striving to be 
realized, he fights all that is ug'y and pursues with his irony 
and sarcasm all that weighs on. the earth and darkens the sky. 


0 


A small official named Rozalsky lives in Petersburg at the 
beginning of the fifties. His wife, Maria Alexeyevna, wants 
to marry her daughter Vera to a rich and stupid merchant but 
the daughter secretly marries a poor student of medicine 
named Lopukhov who leaves the academy a few weeks before 
compteting his course in order to marry her. The Lopukhovs 
live peacefully and happily for four years, but Vera [alls in 
love with the physician Kirsanov, a friend of her husband's, 
40° 
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who returns her love. In order not to stand in the way ,; 
their happiness Lopukhov officially shoots himself, but in 
reality leaves Russia and spends a number of years in Amer. 
ica. Then he returns to Petersburg under the name of Charles 
Beaumont, an American citizen, marries a pretty young girl 
and becomes very friendly with Kirsanov and his wife who, of 
course, has long known the truth about his pretended suicide 
That is the whole theme of the novel What Js To Be Done? 
and there would be nothing particular about it if its charac- 
ters were not new people, the very people whom the perspica- 
cious reader considers very horrifying, villainous and im- 
moral. The “perspicacious reader,” whom Chernyshevsky 
often mocks very severely, has nothing at all in common with 
the ordinary artless reader that every writer loves and ze- 
spects. The ordinary reader lakes up a book in order to spend 
the time pleasantly or to learn something, but the perspica- 
cious reader does so to bully the author and critically inspect 
his ideas. When the ordinary reader comes across a new 
thought he may either disagree or agree with it. The per- 
spicacious reader considers every new idea as impudence, 
because it is not his idea and does not fit into the closed circle 
of views which, he thinks, is the only receptacle of all truth. 
The ordinary reader has the most modest type of prejudices, 
for example, that Monday is a difficult day or that thirteen 
persons should not sit at the same table. These prejudices 
come from mental slovenliness; they cannot be considered as 
incurable and most of them do not prevent the ordinary 
reader from listening without anger to opinions of intelligent 
and cultured people. The prejudices of the perspicacious 
reader are distinguished, on ihe contrary, by bookishness and 
tendencies to theory. He knows everything, foresees every- 
thing, judges everything according to ready-made aphorisms 
and thinks everybody else more stupid than himself. His 
thought has trodden out certain paths for itself and never 
follows any others. Panshin in A Nest of the Gentry and Kur- 
natovsky in On the Eve* may be considered excellent speci- 
mens of this type. Really perspicacious readers are found in 
life mostly among people of intellectual professions. Every 
mediocrity, following this path, inevitably becomes a per- 
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spacious reader, All the stock of thought In the bead of 
mediocrity is soon shaken out and then repetitions, phrase- 
mongering, pounding water in a mortar have to be resorted 
to; one is stultified by this pleasant occupation and as a result 
penetrated with profound hate for anybody who reasons in- 
dependently, The majority of professors and journalists in all 
nations are among the most boring class of perspicacious 
readers. All these gentlemen could be very nice, ordinary and 
by no means stupid people, but they are stunted by their 
trade, just as tailors, cobblers, and diamond-cutters are by 
theirs. They get corns on their brain and those corns affect all 
the opinions and actions of perspicsctous readers, The per- 
spicacious reader gnashes his teeth when somebody speaks of 
new people, but the ordinary reader has no need to do so. 
He smiles good-naturedly and says quite calmly: “Well, well, 
let's see what these new people are like.” Well, let’s see. 
Turgenev is the one who thought most of new people in our 
fiction. Insarov was an unsuccessful attempt in this direction: 
Bazarovs was a brilliant representative of a new type, but 
Turgenev obviously did not have material] enough to give 9 
full piclure of his hero from various aspects. And, besides. 
because of his age and certain peculiarities of his character 
Turgenev could not completely sympathize with the new type: 
flat notes managed to get into his last novel and evoked a 
severe and unjust review from Antonovich® in Souremennik. 
This review was an error, the best proof of which is Cherny- 
shevsky’s novel, in which all the new people are of the Baza- 
rov type, although they are all far more clearly portrayed and 
explained in far greater detail than the hero of Turgenev's 
last novel. Turgenev is alien to people of the new type; he 
could observe only from a distance and note only those 
aspects which these people reveal when they clash with people 
of a completely different make-up, Bazarov is alone in a circle 
which is in no way suited to his intellectual requirements, 
there is nobody he can love and respect and therefore, it may 
seem to any reader, especially a “perspicacious” one, he is 
altogether incapable of love-and respect. This last opinion Is 
a complete absurdity: there is no man who is incapable of lov- 
ing and respecting people like himself; nothing entitles us to 
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the opinion that Turgenev wanted to impute such a senseless 
impossibility to his hero, he just did not know how Bazarovs 
behave towards other Bazarovs; he did not know how such 
people could express feelings of serious love and consclous 
respect; he felt how unprecedented this type was; it perplexed 
him and he remained perplexed because he had not enough 
material. If Chernyshevsky had had to represent new people 
in Bazarov's situation, that is, surrounded with all sorts of 
old junk and rags, his Lopukhov, Kirsanov and Rakhmetoy 
would have behaved in almost exactly the same way as 
Bazarov. But Chernyshevsky has no need to do so. He knows 
not only how new people think and reason (Turgenev also 
knows that from articles in journals writlen by new people); 
he also knows how they feel, how they love and respect one 
another, how they arrange their family and everyday life and 
how ardently they wish for the time and order of things under 
which it will be possible to love all people and confidently 
offer one’s hand to everybody. Given all this, it is not difficult 
lo understand why Turgenev was forced to stop in his Ba- 
zarov al the severe aspect of negation and why, on the con- 
trary, in Chernyshevsky’s hand a new type grew and became 
defined with the clarity and beauty it attains in the mag- 
nificent characters of Lopukhov, Kirsanov and Rakhmetov. 
The new people consider work as an absolutely in- 
dispensable condition of human life and this view is almost 
the most essential difference between the new people and the 
old. Apparently there is nothing special about that. Who, in- 
deed, will refuse to respect work? Who will not recognize its 
importance and necessity? The Lord Chancellor of Britain, 
sitting on the woolsack and getting thousands of pounds a 
year for doing so is firmly convinced that he gets paid for 
working and that he has a perfect right to say to the factory 
worker: “My dear, you and I both work for the good of so- 
ciety, and work is sacred.” Both the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Derby will say that, because he too does the work of 
putting the rent from his land into his pocket, and yet, what 
kind of new people are they? They are very old and very re- 
spectable gentlemen. The new people give both these qualities 
their due, but they themselves will never agree to respect 
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work as the Lord Chancellor and Lord Derby do; they would 
never agree to carn so much for sitting on the woolsack or 
the phish seats of the House of Lords, They themselves do 
not want to feel platonic love for work at a distance. Fur 
them work is really a necessity, more of a necessity than 
enjoyment; for them work and enjoyment merge into a single 
concept called the satisfaction of the requirements of their 
organism. They need food to appease their hunger, they need 
sleep to restore their strength and in just the same way they 
need work to maintain, increase and develop that strength. 
which consists in muscles and nerves. They can do without 
enjoyment for a very long lime, but without work life for 
them is unthinkable. They can give up work only when they 
are struck with paralysis or when they are put in a cage or, 
generally, when, in one way-or another, they lose the possi- 
bility of utilizing their energy. By frequent and serious con- 
sideration of what goes on around them, new people arrive 
from different sides and by different paths at the capital con- 
clusion that all the evil which exists in human societies has 
its origin in two causes: poverty and idleness, and these two 
causes stem from one common source which may be called 
the chaotic condition of labour. Work- and recompense are 
now in inverse proportion, the more work, the less recom- 
Pense, and the less work the more-recompense. As a result 
we get idleness at one end of the ladder and poverty at the 
other. Each gives birth to its own series of social evils, 
Idleness leads to intellectual and physical flabbiness, the 
desire to provide and entertain oneself with artificial inter- 
ests, the need for extreme sensations, exaggerated excita, 
bility of the imagination, perversion resulting from idleness, 
feeble desires to order other people about, small and big 
clashes in family life and society, endless dissensions be- 
tween equals, between inferiors and superiors, in short, 
swarms of grief and sufferings that people cause one another 
without the slightest need and which can be explained only 
by the expressive saying: fat dogs go mad. Poverty leads ta 
material, intellectual, moral and all kinds of suffering: hun- 
ger, cold, ignorance from which one wishes to free oneself, 
forced corruption which revolts nature in even the most cal- 
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lous creatures, wretched drunkenness whose victim himse(; 
is ashamed, and all the motley crimes that the criminal can. 
not help committing. In the middle of the ladder the products 
of poverty meet the products of idleness; here there is les. 
barbarity than at the bottom and less flabbiness than at the 
top, but more filth than anywhere: here one must scrimp an 
scrape because one would like to play the gentleman; on- 
must be stingy with the cook or porter because one wants {, 
have a good time; the children must be kept in a cold nurs. 
ery because the drawing-room has to be well furnished; one 
has to eat rotten meat to be able to afford fine clothing. Al! 
up and down the ladder reign hate for work and the eternal 
antagonism of private interests. It is not surprising that in 
such circumstances work produces little, that love for one's 
neighbour is to be found only in edifying books. Each one 
argues as follows or approximately: if I openly take my neigh. 
bour’s coat from him, I will be condemned and put in jai!: 
but if I invent some claim to the coat and get it from him in 
an underhand way, it will be doubly advantageous for me: 
first I will not have to work to buy a coat for myself, second, 
everybody will think I am a clever and sociable man. But not 
everybody finds the same pleasure in such a state of affairs: 
there are individuals who say to the idle: you are bored be- 
cause you do nothing, and there are other people who suffer 
because they are poor. Go and seek out those people, help 
them, relieve their sufferings, show concern for their needs 
and life will not be so boring for you or so hard for them. 
That is what good people say, but the new people are nol 
satisfied with that. Philanthropy, the new people say, is just 
as fine as prison and all other punishment or correctional 
measures, At the present time it would be wise to do without 
them both, but the present, just like the past, is occupied only 
with sweeping away and cleaning off the abomination which 
it itself brings into the world. Once abomination has been 
brought into the world it must, of course, be swept away and 
cleaned off but it wouldn’t do any harm to think of ways of 
putting a stop to such disadvantageous production of abom- 
ination in the future. Philanthropy in itself is offensive to 
man’s dignity and contains a profound injustice; it forces 
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one man to depend for his existence and welfare on the 
arbitrary kindness of another man just like himself; it creates 
the beggar and the benefactor and perverts them both. It 
does not climinate poverty or idleness and does mot add a 
kopek to the product of labour. In ancient Rome, where it 
took the form of free distributions of bread, and in the modern 
Catholic states in the south of Europe where it took the form 
of free distributions of soup at the monastery gates, this 
kind philanthropy succeeded in perverting the healthy work- 
ing population. It is not through the alms-house but through 
the workshop that humanity must be renovated. A healthy 
man cast on an uninhabited iskend can feed himself; man's 
strength increases a hundred and a thousandfold when he 
enters into industrial association with other men. That is 
why a healthy man living in civilized society can and must 
do his own work, feed and clothe himself, acquire education 
and bring up his children. One's own work cannot here be 
replaced by any other ingredient. Work is not given any 
scope, it is badly paid, it is enslaved, and these are the causes 
of all existing evil. Whoever wants fo fight evil, not as a 
pastime but in order one day really to defeat it and root it out, 
must work to solve the question: how can work be made pro- 
ductive for the worker and how can all the unpleasant and 
painful sides of modern work be eliminated? Work is the 
only source of wealth; wealth acquired by work is the only 
temedy for the sufferings of evil and the vices of idleness. 
Therefore, a suitable organization of work can and must bring 
happiness to mankind. If you say that such an organization is 
impossible you are thereby imitating the flabby old men who 
consider that everything is impossible if their predecessors 
and contemporaries did not think of it. To fold one’s arms 
and sigh over the imperfection of everything earthly when 
people suffer because of their own stupidity is to elevate that 
stupidily to the dignity of a law of nature and show a lazi- 
ness and timidity of thought which are unworthy of a sound 
and honest man endowed with virile reason. 

It is thus or approximately thus that all new people judge 
of high matters: examining these judgements, every reader 
who is not a “perspicacious” one will see that they have 
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nothing horrifying but, on the contrary, a lot of sense, At any 
rate it is far more rational to seek renovation in work than 
to see the alpha and omega of human prosperity in the Insti- 
tution of a chamber of deputies or a house of lords. Even the 
very best chamber can only guard the income of the country, 
but good workshops can increase that income tenfold and, 
moreover, increase tenfold the sum of physical, intellectua! 
and moral forces of the workers, thus preparing every year a 
further increase of wealth, education and general prosperity. 
The judgements of the new people are not stupid, but the best 
of them is that they do not spend their time in judgements on 
high matters. Bearing constantly in mind the common task 
of all mankind, they have al the same time solved it in its 
application to their own particular life. For them work is a 
pleasure, for them il is productive; there is not one single 
new man who has not a kind of work he loves, a work which 
for him is not merely an amusement, but the purpose and 
meaning of his whole life. The new man without work which 
he loves is just as unthinkable as work without him. People 
of the former type showed concern for their position in society 
and strived first and foremost to make themselves a career 
and a fortune, although the way to both inspired them with 
profound repulsion. For the new man the chief thing is that 
his work should suit his taste and his strength. He will look 
for that kind of work until he finds it, and once he has found 
il, that is the end of the matter: then he comes to love it, he 
works with the rapture of passion, he enjoys all the delights 
of creation and fcels that he is not useless in the world, And 
there is no new man who cannot find the work he likes, be- 
cause there cannot be any healthy man who is not capable of 
some kind of work. And when all workers in the world love 
their work, they will all be new men, there will be no poor, 
no idle, no philanthropists. Then there will really be “rivers 
flowing with milk and honey” in which ‘“perspicacious” read- 
ers see an argument to confound the “naughty boys.” That's 
impossible, growls one of the “perspicacious” readers. Of 
course it's impossible, but there was a time, too, when steam 
engines were impossible. What was is past, but what is to 
be will be. 
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Relying on the work they love, which {s advantageous 
for themselves and useful to others, the new people arrange 
their life so that their individual interests In no way con- 
tradict the real Interests of society. This Is by no means dif- 
ficult, One has only to come to love useful work and then all 
that distracts one from that work will seem an unplensant 
disturbanee; the more you give yourself up to your favourite 
useful work (he better it will be for you and for others tov, 
If your work maintains you and gives you enjoyment you will 
not need lo take anything away from others, direclly or in- 
directly, cither by thieving or swindling or by thal kind of 
exploitation which is not recognized as a criminal offence. 
When you work, your interests coincide with the interests of 
all other working people, you are a worker and all workers 
are your natural friends, while all exploiters ure your natural 
enemies because at the same time they are the enemies of all 
mankind, including themselves. If all people worked, they 
would all be rich and happy; but if all people exploited their 
neighbours and did not work at all, the exploiters would de- 
vour one another in a week and mankind would disappear 
from the earth. Therefore, he who loves work also acts for the 
good of mankind when he acts for his own good; he who 
loves work loves himself consciously and in himself he would 
love all other human beings if there were Indeed no gentle- 
men who, intentionally or unintentionally, hinder any kind 
of useful work. The new people work and wish for scope and 
development for their work; in this desire, which constitutes 
a profound requirement of their organism, the new people are 
in agreement with the millions of working people on earth, 
all those who consciously or unconsciously pray to God and 
request their neighbour not lo hinder them from working and 
enjoying the [ruits of their labour. Unity of interests gives 
birth to sympathy and the new people have a warm and con- 
scious sympathy for all the real needs of all people. Every 
human passion is a sign of strength seeking ils application; 
according to the way that strength is applied the passion in 
question will be virtue or vice and will bring man benefit or 
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harm, advantage or loss. The strength and passions applied 
to the exploitation of one’s neighbour must be restrained by 
moral motives, because otherwise they will lead man t 
viee to the criminal court; but the strength and passion: 
directed to productive work may grow and develop to any 
desired proportions without any harm. People who Ihe 
through exploitation must beware of exclusive selfishness, be- 
cause such selfishness deprives them of every liuman aspect 
and turns them into civilized cannibals who are fat more 
repulsive than wild ones. But the new people, who live by 
{heir work and have a physiological repulsion for even the 
most lumane and good-natured exploitation may be selfish 
in the extreme without the slightest danger. The selfishness of 
the exploiter runs counter to the interests of all the rest of the 
people; for him to become rich means to deprive somebody 
else; the exploiter is compelled to love himself to the prejudice 
of all the rest of the world; thal is why, If he is good-natured 
and fears God he will try to love himself moderately, in such 
a way that it will not be disadvantageous to himself and nof 
too painful for others; but it is very difficult to keep up such 
moderation and therefore the exploiter always allows either 
too much selfishness so that he begins to devour others, or 
too little, so that he himself becomes the victim of the selfish 
appetite of another. As on our wonderful planet exploitation 
reigns universally in the family, in society and in interna- 
tional relations, it is the accepted thing for us to raise a hue 
and cry about selfishness, {o call the downright scoundrel a 
selfish person, and, on the other hand, to accuse people of 
immorality merely because they do not keep to their own place. 
The new people are remote from all exploitation and without 
the slightest fear or harm for themselves or for others they 
can plunge into the depths of selfishness and not blemish 
themselves with the least injustice solely hecause they know 
how to find thcir place and acquire a passion for their work. 
If a man of the old make-up pursues the practice of medi- 
cine, his selfishness is expressed in his endeavouring to pay 
as few visits in a day as possible and get as many notes of 
all denominations as possible; he exploits his patients. 
examining them inattentively, prescribing medicine at ran- 
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dom, guing 10 see patients who are not ill af all and doing 
werything purely out of love of money. Such a man must, of 
course, bridle his selfishness and give himself a fairly coa- 
vincing lecture now and again. The new man pursues medi- 
cine only by passionate enthusiasm; for him every hour is 
precious because it is devoted to the study he loves, for him 
moncy is only a means by which he maintains his life so as 
to be able to devote it to his work By the bed of his patieat 
he is a thinker solving a scientific question. His wish is not 
to rob his patient but to cure him, because to cure him means 
to solve a problem; neither does the patient want to be robbed, 
but cured; thus the interests of the doctor and those of the 
patient merge and there is no exploitation; the doctor of the 
new make-up can jollow his selfish inclination in the most 
unscrupulous manner and for that he will receive the thanks 
of his patient, his relatives and all his fellow-citizens. This 
doctor has no reason to frighten himseli with the idea of duty 
because for him there is no difference between duty and his 
free inclination. And why all that? Because he has found the 
work he loves, because he has found his place. This is an in- 
dispensable condition. Without it, it is difficult and perhaps 
quite impossible to be an honest man at all. 

Thus we see that in the life of the new people there is no 
disagreement between inclination and duty, between self- 
ishness and love for mankind; this is a most important 
characteristic; it is a feature which allows them to love 
mankind and be honest by the direct urgent inclination of 
nature which compels each man to ensure his own self-pre- 
servation and the satisfaction of the physical demands of his 
own organism. In their love of mankind there is no forced 
artificiality; in their honesty there is no scrupulous pettiness; 
their good inclinations are simple and healthy, strong and 
beautiful like direct productions of @ rich nature; and these 
new people themselves are nothing but the first manifesta- 
tions of a rich human nature which has washed off itself a 
part of the filth which had accumulated on it in the course of 
centuries of suffering. If public opinion does not acknowledge 
these people to be ordinary but honest representatives of 
their race, if it sees in them something peculiar, something 
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horrifying and sinister, that only means that so-called public 
opinion has lost all conception of humanity, forgotten its dis. 
tinctive marks, is afraid to meet it, as though it were some. 
thing illegal, and accepts as real human beings the strange 
race of bipeds that Jonathan Swift introduces in Gulliver's 
Travels under the name of Yahoo and whose stupidity and 
wickedness is in such marked contrast to the reason and 
magnanimity of thinking and talking horses. Working for 
themselves, finding their satisfaction and enjoyment in the 
process of work, the new people labour for the good of man- 
kind because every productive work is useful for mankind. In 
the beginning the new people are useful and do good un- 
consciously, but later the very process of being useful and 
doing good lays the basis of a moral! link between the one 
who is useful and does good and those to whom profit is 
brought and good done. This link is reinforced by degrees 
as the worker of the new make-up is more useful and does 
more good. It is indeed an old truth that it is human to love 
those to whom we have done or do good, and this ancient 
truth finds confirmation at every step. Garibaldi loves Italy 
more than any other Italian and probably now the old Gari- 
baldi, having exhausted his life in work and exite and been 
wounded at Aspromonte by an Italian bullet, loves his Italy 
more than the ardent youth Garibaldi could have loved it 
thirty years ago; then he loved it only as his country, now, 
besides his country he loves in it all his own feats, his own 
sufferings, the who!e brilliant series of his pure memories. 
Robert Owen, the “holy old man” as Chernyshevsky’s Lopu- 
khov calls him, worked all his life for mankind. Of course, as 
he grew old his love for mankind was still broader, still 
warmer and in any case, still more abundant in conscious for- 
giveness than in the first days of his youth. For men like 
Owen and Garibaldi there is no such thing as senility, suck 
men will be new for all times and peop'es. But what we note 
in their lives is common to all people of action or thinkers 
who devoted their life and their strength to useful work which 
they loved. In these people love for mankind grows and be- 
comes stronger as they become absorbed in their work and 
are penetrated with the consciousness of its usefulness; they 
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constantly become better and purer, they constantly get 
younger instead of growing flabby and vulgar; by the process 
of their life and rational work they wash off themselves the 
filth that clung to thelr parents, that was splashed on them at 
school and is constantly splashed on them by the “absolute 
darkness” of life around them. 

Formerly people were beautiful, and fresh intellectually 
only when they were young; ten years went by and all their 
beauty and freshness disappeared with the glow of their 
cheeks: then pettiness and scrupulousness, reckoning to the 
last kopek and chicken-heartedness crept in; the cock turned 
into a capon, the brilliant student into a downright philis- 
tine and a “perspicacious” reader. All this was quite natural, 
because formerly young people did nothing but fy into pas. 
sions and fits of impetuosity, babble fine phrases and show 
pretty sentiments; the amusements of youth had to pass awav 
with youth because they were but amusements. He who did 
not become attached in his youth to some great and beautiful 
Cause or at least some simple but honest and useful work can 
consider his youth irrevocably lost, no matter how gay it may 
have been or how many pleasant memories it has left him. 
Take with you the feeling of your youth, Gogol said, later yos 
will not find it. And what he said was the truth. But how can 
you take it with you if you do not invest it entirely in some 
work to which every fibre of your being will vibrate till the 
very last minute of your life? He who succeeds in doing that 
has no reason to be pitied, even if his youth has been spent in 
hard work away from those who are near and dear to him, 
without any enjoyment, without the embraces of a woman he 
loves. People who are dear to us, enjoyments and beloved 
women are all doubtlessly very good, but man is dearer to 
himself than anything else on earth. If at the cost of work ard 
privations, at the cost of lost youth and lost love, he has 
bought for himself the right to profound and conscious re- 
spect for himself, the right to bear with him to the end of the 
world and maintain with him through all trials an unchanged 
youth and freshness of mind and feelings, it cannot be 
said that the price has been foo great. He has given up a 
portion of his life to be able to live the whole of his life like 
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a man; he has deprived himself of two or three enjoyments, 
but in return he has received the highest delight which em. 
bellishes his life and supports him at the moment of his 
agony; he has received the right to know exactly what he is 
worth and that he is worth not a little. 

That is the selfishness of the new people, and to that sel- 
fishness there are no bounds; for that, indeed, they will sacri- 
fice everybody and everylhing. They love themselves passion- 
ately, they respect themselves to the point of worship; but 
even in respect of themselves they cannot be blind and con- 
descendent, they must be on their guard to maintain their 
love and their respect for themselves at every given moment. 
Still more precious in their eyes than their love and respect 
are the direct and sincere relations of their own analyzing 
and controlling ego to the ego that acts and orders the con- 
ditions of life. If one ego were unable to look the other ego 
fair and square in the face, if one ego got it into its head to 
answer the demands of the other with evasions and sophisms 
and the other ego meanwhile dared to shut its eyes and be 
content with the vain excuses of ihe first, the result of this 
confusion would be such a storm of despair and such convul- 
sive horror in the soul of the new man for its paltry person 
that he would spit in his own face and then, having thus be- 
fouled himself, he would plunge head first into the deepest 
slough. The new man knows perfectly well how implacable 
and pitiless he is towards himself; the new man fears himself 
more than anything else; he is a force, but woe betide him if 
his force ever turns against himself. If he commits any abomi- 
nation which produces internal discord within himself he 
knows that there will be no cure for that discord but suicide 
or insanity. It seems to me that such a need for self-respect 
and such fear of one’s own judgement will be more powerful 
than all the moral barriers that keep people of the old make- 
up from various abominations, barriers which certain individ- 
uals of either sex cross with such freedom to flutter so ele- 
gantly one way or the other, barriers for the absence of which 
the new people have to listen lo such boring exhortations 
from “perspicacious” readers who are masters of the pen or 
are afflicted with a partiality for edifying eloquence. The 
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new people owe all the advantages of their type to the vivi- 
fying influence of the work they love. Thanks to it they may 
be the most complete egoists: the more profound their self- 
ishness, the greater their love for humanity will become, the 
firmer and more invariable their youth and freshness will be 
preserved, the more their reason and feeling will develop, the 
more they will treasure their own respect, the stricter their 
loyalty to themselves will become, and, as a result of all this, 
the nearer they will approach the all-round development of 
their strength and the boundless fulness of their happiness. 


Vv 


People who live through the exploitation of their neigh- 
bour or the appropriation of other people's work are in a state 
of constant offensive war with the whole world around them. 
For war one needs a weapon and it is iound in the intellec- 
tual capacities. The intellect of the exploiter is applied almost 
exclusively to outwitting his neighbour or unravelling his in- 
trigues. To defeat his neighbour or parry his skilful blows 
Means to reveal the power of one’s weapon and one’s skill in 
using it, or to speak in less warlike terms, it means to dis- 
play subtle intellect and great experience of life. The intellect 
is sharpened and steeled for the fight, but we all know by 
experience that the better the weapon is adapted to fighting 
the less it is suitable for peaceful development. Students, in 
spite of all their intelligence, could find no other use for their 
swords than to poke the fire and to make punch, but the 
weapon of war and symbol of honour is a poor instrument 
even for fulfilling such functions. The same can be said of the 
mind which has been educated for internecine strife. Certain 
of its qualities which are completely useless and even posi- 
tively harmful to the process of peaceful thinking are devel- 
oped. Petty perspicacity, petty suspicion, the ability and the 
inclination to examine with great attention tiny incidents oi 
everyday life which are not at all worth studying. the ability 
and the inclination to fool oneself and others with sophisms 
hastily strung together—such are the qualities which gener- 
ally distinguish the intelligence of the practical man of our 
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time. His intelligence inevitably becomes short-sighted, be. 
cause the practical man is always looking down at his fee 
so as not to fall into some trap. He is very careful to 
guard himself against petty failures and he often succeeds 
in freeing himself from them thanks to his petty circumspes. 
tion; but, on the other hand, the practical man loses all con. 
trol over the general direction of his life: he treads warily 
with his eyes on the ground and then suddenly looks round 
and does not know where he has driited. He is absolutely in. 
capable of generalizing facts because of the typical features 
of his intelligence; neither is he able to account for the gen- 
cral state of affairs or give any general meaning to his ac- 
tions: he is carried along by events and his greatest wisdom 
consists in not fighting against the current, which he cannot 
understand anyhow. Metternich and Talleyrand may be cited 
among the greatest representatives of this type of practical 
people and exploiters; nobody will affirm that these gentle 
men had no natural intelligence, but anybody will under- 
stand that their intelligence, formed by long training from 
the cradle was sharpened and steeled for absolutely one-sided 
use to fool people by sophisms without ever being affected 
by the sophisms of the opposing side. The whole secret of 
the spectral might of Metternich and Talleyrand was in their 
flexibility and drabness, their complete indifference to their 
own sophisms and their unceasing readiness to give up one 
sophism for its exact opposite. They had no power whatso- 
ever over events and did not exert the slightest influence 
over them, just as the weather-vane only shows changes in 
the wind but does not produce those changes. No storm could 
shatter Talleyrand because there was nothing in him to shat- 
ter; he had no firm content. If, indeed, Metternich was shat- 
tered by the 1848 Revolution, this can be attributed only to 
the simplicity of the good Germans: they took the signboard 
of the principle for the principle itself; they tore down the 
signboard, shouted ‘\Vivat!” and, of course, were made fools 
of. The intelligence of Talleyrand, Metternich and all other 
exploiters, great and small, is remarkable for its extreme 
one-sidedness; all it is useful for is to defeat other people in 
the fight, that is, to lead them by the nose. When gentlemen 
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ai this type are guided by the calculations of thetr own Intelli- 
gence, We can say beforehand that their calculations will 
compel them to commit some abomination, because those 
calculations are short-sighted and the inspirations of nar- 
rw and short-sighted seliishness always provide occasion 
for the most outrageous injustices. 

People of the old make-up know this quite well and that 
is why they say that our acts must be guided by reason when 
we clash with other people: but when we are in our own fam- 
ily circle or enter into relations with our friends we ate 
obliged to lay down our fighting weapons and act under the 
inspiration of our feelings in order not to wound or offend by 
inadvertence people whom we love really and unselfishly. With 
people of the old make-up the voice of the feelings and that 
of reason are in constant discordance and therefore they 
must always silence one of them when the other speaks in 
order to avoid dissonance. Naturally, the result of this is that 
these people are nearly always harsh and unjust in their 
business relations and ridiculous and confused in their do- 
mestic life. Healthy people must not split their personality: 
every object which attracts their attention must be considered 
under its various aspects; the impression. that the object 
Produces directly on their feelings is just as importent as tLe 

_ oificial impression which it leaves in our analyzing reasen. 
Any discordance between the demands of our feeling and the 
judgements of our reason must be eliminated, reason and 
feeling must be reconciled; however, they must be reconciled 
not by silencing one or the other, but by carefully and calmly 
comparing the demands of the feelings with the judgements 
oi reason, seeking the hidden causes of the former and the 
latter and finally, arriving by impartial reflexion at a decision 
which equally satisfies reason and feeling. With people who 
live by appropriation there can be no agreement between 
reason and feeling: their feeling is manifested in disorderly 
flares based exclusively on physiological causes, and their 
reason does not acknowledge the elementary principles of 
justice because justice, that is, the general good, is in eter- 
nal discordance with petty, everyday personal interest. Is it 
then at all possible to reconcile a feeling which arises from 
aie 
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nervous weakness and ceases when one takes cherry drog: 
with calculations based on rubles and kopeks and which 
cannot see behind those rubles and kopeks either the law: 
of nature or the sufferings of real man? Of course it is nei 
ther possible nor necessary in the least. Really we shonlj 
destroy both that confused sensitivity and that confused stin- 
giness: we should restore the distorted intellect to its origi- 
nal capacity for broad thinking, generalization of individual 
facts and understanding the link between causes and effects. 
we should turn the people of the old make-up into new peo- 
ple. But as such a transformation is absolutely impossible, 
we must leave them alone: let them go from office books to 
cherry drops, from passionate embraces to speculation on the 
exchange, from well-meaning deception to virtuous emotion 
at the setting sun. 

Having dwelt so long on the intellect and feelings of the 
old type of people, I may now briefly describe the correspond- 
ing features of the intellect and feelings of new people; in 
them intellect and feelings are in constant harmony because 
their intellect has not been transformed into a weapon for 
offensive struggle; it is not used to cheat other people and 
therefore they themselves can trust its judgements always 
and in all things; not being accustonied to deceive their 
neighbour, their intellect does not deceive its own master. 
These new people have indeed unbounded trust in their own 
intellect. This must be understood not in the sense that each 
one of them thinks himself the most intelligent man on earth. 
By no means. But each of them thinks that every adult hu- 
man being with normal intellectual capacities can judge his 
situation and his actions much better and with much greater 
clarity than they could be judged for him from the point of 
view of the greatest thinkers of genius. No matter how 
beautiful and consoling any world outlook is, no matter how 
many centuries and peoples considered it an irrefutable truth, 
no matter how many world geniuses bowed before its power 
of conviction, the most modest of the new people will accept 
it only if it suits the demands and make-up of his own intel- 
lect. Each new man has his own inner world in which his 
own personal intellect rules with unbounded sway; only that 
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which his personal intellect lets through, only that which by 
ery mature can recognize the mastery of his 
intellect can penetrate into that inner world If anything will 
act submit to his personal intetlect the new man will modestly 
say of it: “I do not understand that,” and if anything remains 
bevond his understanding the new man will not admit it into 
his inner world, but will show profound respect for it from 
aiar if external circumstances should require 

When a decrepit man has a frank conversation with his 
own intellect, rather delicate truths come out: “But I know 
you, my friend,” the decrepit man says to his reason, “you 
are a rare rascal. If I let you have your way you'll think out 
such a heap of abominations that I shall be horrified, al- 
though I am by no means squeamish. Just wait, I'll school 
you.” And then begin the exhortation and intimidation of 
reason by all sorts of extremely respectable conceptions in- 
tended to restrain its too artistic desires. It is just as impos- 
sible for the new man to play such tricks on his reason as it 
is for any man at all to bite his own elbow. First of all, what 
can you intimidate it with? And secondly, what for? There Is 
neither any means nor any reason for doing so. The new 
man believes in his reason and his reason alone, he lets it 
enter into all circumstances of his life and all the intimate 
corners of his feelings, because there is no feeling and noth- 
ing at all that his reason can sully or debase by its contact. 
When decrepit people fall in love they give their reason an 
indefinite holiday and thanks to its absence they commit all 
kinds of stupidities which oiten turn into abominations too 
great to be joked at. They force a girl or a woman to take a 
decisive step and by that time their judgement comes back 
from its holiday, and the decrepit man, scared at the conse- 
quences of his innocent joke, beats a calculated retreat and 
then tries to justify himself by saying that he had taken leave 
of his senses and was like a madman. Dectepit people do 
nothing but sin and repent, and one cannot say when they 
are viler—when they sin or when they repent. 

New people do not sin and neither do they repent; they 
always reflect and therefore only make mistakes in calcula- 
tion which thev then correct and avoid on subsequent occa- 
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sions. In new people good and truth. honesty and knowledge, 
character and reason are identical; the more inteligent a new 
man Is the more honest he is, because fewer mistakes creep 
into his calculations. In the new man there is no reason for 
discord between reason and feeling, because his reason, 
aimed at useful work which he loves, never advises anything 
but what is compatible with his personal benefit, which coin- 
cides with the true interests of humanity and therefore with 
the requirements of the strictest justice and the most scru- 
pulous moral feeling. 

The basic features of the new type of man I have thus far 
spoken of may be formulated in three main propositions 
which are very closely interrelated. 

I. New people have acquired a passion for work for the 
benefit of society. 

Il. The private bencfit of new people coincides with benefit 
for society and their selfishness contains the broadest love of 
humanity. 

III. New people’s reason is in perfect harmony with their 
feeling because neither reason nor feeling are distorted by 
chronic enmity for the rest of people. 

This may be summed up briefly as follows: new people fs 
the name given to workers who think, who love their work. So 
there is no reason to be angry with them. 


Vv 


The features of the new type of man that I have indicated 
only give a very general outline within which there is wide 
scope for infinite variety of the individual aspirations, forces 
and temperament of human nature. This outline is good in 
as much as it does not cut down a single original feature, 
does not force any compulsory feature on any man. Every- 
one can find his place and enjoy complete happiness provid- 
ed he is not spoilt to the marrow by the arbitrarily imag- 
ined anomalies of our unnatural life. But as this outline 
cannot give the reader a complete idea of the living human 
individuals belonging to the new type, 1 now turn to Cher- 
nyshevsky's novel and take from it the episode in which 
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its main interest is concentrated. | will endeavour to trace 
tow Vera's love for her husband's friend Kirsanov develops 
and how Lopukhov, Kirsanov and Vera behave in this respect. 

When Vera married Lopukhov without her parents’ knowl- 
elge. husband and wife were obliged by circumstances to 
work constantly and hard. They had to escape need: he did 
translations and gave lessons, and she also gave lessons; 
both of them worked conscientiously and little by little made 
their lives comfortable and refined. When need no longer 
threatened them, Vera thought of setting up a sewing shop 
in which there would be no exploitation of the workers, She 
thought the idea over and put it into practice. It took a long 
time to acquaint the working women with the new order, 
Much precaution and skill was required in order not to per- 
plex them by the novelty of the system and drive them away 
from the new enterprise; however, Vera managed to over- 
Come all these difficulties and two years after the opening of 
‘he workshop she provided all the workers with the possi- 
bility of having a spacious and healthy common dwelling, an 
abundant and tasty fare, certain entertainments and free 
time for intellectual pursuits. Chernyshevsky describes with 
Great clarity and detail the development and final improve- 
Ment of the workshop and the conscious love which such In- 
stitutions naturally inspire in him, a spectalist in soclal 
science, 

The description of this workshop, whether it existed in 
Teality or only in the writer's ideas, is perhaps, for practical 
Purposes, the most notable part of the whole novel. Even the 
fiercest retrogrades cannot find anything visionary or utopian 
in it, and yet this aspect of the novel can do more effective 
Good than all the efforts of our people of art and our critics 
have done so far. There could not have been a more fortunate 
thought than to introduce a frultful idea into the novel and 
apply it in the very matter that is within the capacity of wom- 
en. If the thought had died away without leaving any trace 
we should have to wonder at the intellectual sluggishness of 
our society on one hand, and the force of circumstances which 
delayed its development, on the other. But even giving these 
features of our life their due, we cannot refrain from saying 
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that such a thought could pass only over cretins without leay. 
ing any trace. That was why many an honest heart reacted 
to it, many a fresh voice answered this call to activity sent 
out to our women. In this respect Chernyshevsky, the destroy. 
er of aesthetics, turned out to be the only one among our 
men of literature whose fiction had an immediate influence 
on our society, not on the greater part of it, it is true, but on 
the better. 

The main principle in the arrangement of Vera's workshop 
was that the profits were divided equally among all the 
workers and then expended in the most economical and best 
calculated way; instead of several smal! flats a single large 
one was rented; instead of buying foodstuffs in small quan. 
tities they were bought wholesale. The setting up of the 
workshop and Vera's former work in giving lessons were of 
importance in her private life in so far as they saved her from 
being suspected by the readers of intellectual emptiness. 
Vera is a woman of a new type; her time is filled with useful 
and attractive work; thus, if a new feeling is born within her 
and takes the place of her devotion to Lopukhov, it is a feel- 
ing which expresses a real requirement of her nature, not the 
accidental caprice of an idle mind and an erratic imagination. 
The possibility of this new feeling was conditioned by a very 
subtle difference between Lopukhov’s character and hers. Of 
course, this difference does not lead to dissatisfaction be- 
tween them, but it prevents them from giving each other the 
perfect domestic happiness which both have the right to 
demand of life. 

In his book on Bérne, Heine distinguishes two main types 
of people: those who possionately and obstinately concen- 
trate their energy on one idea which they worship he classifies 
as the Jewish type; the others, who disperse their efforts on 
all sides and seek enjoyment for themselves everywhere, he 
classifies as the Hellenic type. Heine notes that these two 
types are wonderfully personified in the two nations to whom 
they owe their name, but that, nevertheless, they are often 
intermingled, so that one who is radically a Jew may be Hel- 
lenic by character and the purest Hellene may be Jewish. 
Heine classifies himself among the Hellenic type while he 
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considers Borne, his stern critic, a pure representative of the 
Jewish type. The two types are generally attenuated and 
weikened, they rarely reach perfect development. 
Analyzing the characters of Lopakhov and his wife | may 
say that he is mainly Jewish, while she Is more inclined to 
the Hellenic type. She loves flowers and paintings, she likes 
cream, delights in a warm soft bed and is an enthusiast 
of opera music; in his study there are neither fowers nor 
paintings; the only pictures on the wall are portraits of Vera 
and of Robert Owen, the “holy old man”; he works a tot and 
has little entertainment; he only becomes enthusiastic over 
the idea he worships, the idea with which the names of Owen, 
Fourier and a few other true friends of humanity are con- 
nected. These external differences are the symbols of more 
profound internal ones. Vera needs the constant presence of 
the man she loves, the constant warming of his caresses and 
affection, his constant share in her work and her amuse- 
ments, her serious considerations and her half-childish 
Pranks. Lopukhov, on the contrary, feels no necessity of liv- 
ing in unison with her at every given moment, of taking part 
in each of her joys, of sharing her every impression, He is 
always ready to help her in a moment of trouble or grief, he 
will go to her if she calls him when she is gay, but he goes 
in answer to her call or because he guesses her wish without 
her saying a word: he is not inwardly attracted by the pleas- 
ures which she likes. Now and again he must be alone and 
concentrate; he tells himself that he can rest only when he is 
quite alone. Thus, in the Lopukhoves' family life, one of them 
has to suppress personal features of his or her character to 
please the other. There can be no perfect happiness of love in 
such circumstances, all the more as people like the Lopu- 
khovs understand perfectly well the conditions of true happl- 
ness and because of the level of their intellectual organiza- 
tion and their development inevitably prove very exacting 
towards all processes of psychic life, If the harmony of love 
is disturbed by the slightest false note corresponding to a 
hardly perceptible constraint of one of the lovers, the whole 
accord becomes a dissonance which Is all the more irritating 
and painful as the organization of those concerned is ‘higher 
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and more subtle. When an honest and intelligent man an 
an intelligent and honest woman try to make each othe; 
happy but cannot succeed in doing so and are aware of the 
fruitlessness of their efforts, both of them become martyrs. 
to find a way out of this terribly dramatic situation they ab. 
solutely must part, no matter what great respect or what 
warm friendship they have for each other. 

Not until the fourth year of their marriage did Vera begin 
to feel that some requirements of her moral life were not be- 
ing satisfied; this confused feeling of dissatisfaction remained 
unconscious for a long time because her life in her par- 
ents’ house had been very unhappy; having broken out, as 
she said, “from the cellar,” she was glad of the air of free 
dom, she was full of gratitude towards her liberator, in spite 
of the fact that both she and he considered gratitude a humil- 
iating feeling which enslaves one person and is an insult to 
the other. Four years of free and rational life have developed 
Vera's rich abilities, erased the painful memories of the cellar 
and made her able to adopt a perfectly unconstrained attitude, 
undiluted by any sentiment of gratitude towards her liber- 
ator; he, naturally, is particularly glad that her base grati- 
tude has disappeared and given place to completely free re- 
spect. But Vera’s respect and gratitude to her good and in- 
telligent husband are so great that she is horrified when a 
doubt begins to creep into her head as to whether she really 
loves him and is really happy with him. 

“Vera awakes with this exclamation and before she is even 
aware that it has only been a dream and that she is now 
awake, she jumps up and runs to him. 

“My darling, put your arms around me, protect me! I have 
had a terrible dream.’ She presses close to her husband. ‘My 
darling, be affectionate towards me, protect mel’ 

“Vera, darling, what is the matter with you?’ Her husband 
embraces her. ‘You're all trembling. There are tears on your 
cheeks and cold sweat on your brow. You have been bare- 
footed on the cold floor, darling; I'll kiss your little feet to 
warm them.’ 

“*Yes, kiss me, save me! I've had such a vile dream. I 
dreamed I did not love you.’ 
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«My darling, whom do you love if not me? No, that’s 
vyy, empty dream!’ 

SVs, I do love you, but caress me, kiss me—I love you, I 
want to love you!" 

“She embraces her husband with all her strength, draws 
closer to him and, calmed by his affection, softly falls asleep 
kissing him. 

“That morning Lopukhov did not go to call his wife for tea; 
she was there, lying close up to him, still asleep; he looked at 
her and thought: ‘what has happened to her, what was she 
airaid of? What caused that dream?’ ” 

New people never demand anything of others; they them- 
selves nced complete freedom in their feelings, thoughts and 
actions and they therefore profoundly respect that freedom in 
others. They take from one another only what they are given, 
I do not say voluntarily, that is not enough, but with joy, with 
complete and living enjoyment. The idea of sacrifice and con- 
straint has no place whatsoever in their outlook. They know 
that a person is happy only when his or her nature devel- 
ops in its full originality and intactness; that is why they nev- 
er allow themselves to intrude into somebody else's life with 
personal demands or obtrusive sympathy. In the scene quoted, 
Vera demands affection and love from her husband and he is, of 
course, glad to fulfil her desire; but she demands or requests 
only because she is beside herself with fear; in her normal 
condition she would not demand anything, it would seem to 
her that her husband caresses her not because he is attracted 
towards her, not for himself, but for her, and when this thought 
arose, it would be painful and finally impossible to receive 
those caresses, although they are a requirement of her loving 
nature, Lopukhov understands this and therefore ponders her 
dream and the scene that took place between them, A month 
after the horrible dream the following incident, directly linked 
with the first, takes place. 

“Vera darling, why are you so pensive?” 

“Vera weeps in silence. 

“‘No,’ she says, wiping away her tears, ‘no, don't caress me, 
dear! Enough! Thank youl’ And she looks at him with such 
meekness and sincerity. ‘Thank you, you are so good to me.’ 
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“ ‘Good, Vera darling? What do you mean, why do you say 
that?” 

“You're good, darting, yes, you are.’ 

Now no power, no efforts can restore the harmony of love 
which has been disturbed. When a woman thinks that s hns- 
band caresses her out of kindness, all her legitimate pride is 
outraged by this offensive kindness, all her delicacy strives to 
reject this sacrifice. He who loves must necessarily wish love 
to provide equal enjoyment for him and the one he loves. Where 
{his condition is not observed a man and a woman may be 
friends, they may respect each other, but love cannot and must 
not exist between them because it would be enslavement for 
one and wretchedness for both. In two days the tension of the 
situation becomes still more noticeable. 

“Her husband sits beside her and embraces her... . 

re ii it's not the thing, I have not got it In me,’ Lopukhov 
thinks. 

“ ‘How kind he Is, how ungrateful J am!’ thinks Vera. 

“Those are their thoughts. 

“She says: 

“Darling, go to your room, work or have a rest,’ and she 
wants to say these words and can say them In a simple tone, 
without despondency. 

“*Why are you sending me away, Vera? I am fine here,’ and 
he wants to say these words and can say them in a simple, 
merry tone. 

“Go, please, darling. You do enough for me. Go and have 
a rest.’ He kisses her and che forgets her thoughts; she again 
feels light-hearted and her breath comes easily. 

“ "Thank you, my darling,’ she says.” 

What happens between Lopukhov and his wife casts no as- 
persions on either of them. They did not even make any mistake 
in their choice, because the circumstances of the good old 
time which surrounded Vera in her parents’ house made all 
tree choice, all hesitation or even delay absolutely impossible. 
What she had to do first of all was to get out of the cellar; his 
first duty as an honest man was to free her from the intolerable 
situation she was in. If under such circumstances they had be- 
gun to study each other in detail and to delve into subtle pe- 
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cuiiarities of character they would have been old rags like Ru- 
din? and not fresh people of the new type. They saw in each 
other honest and intelligent people, having the same views on 
life; that was quite sufficient to make him offer her his hand 
without any hesitation and for her to accept that support with- 
outa second thought. This way of acting was perfectly in keep- 
ing with their characters and in Itself it was unquestionably 
good. Now, from this way of acting there develop consequences 
which are equally painful for Lopukhov and for his wife. 
Decrepit people would not have been able to overcome these 
consequences, they would have accused and tormented each 
other, although neither one nor the other was gullty; they 
would have acted contrary to thelr own nature and, of course, 
these unnatural and unreasonable efforts would have led to 
nothing but fruitless suffering; they would have bowed their 
head with blind submission to what they called the decision of 
fate whereas they had in their own hands all the means neces- 
sary to attain full and complete happiness. In similar cireum- 
stances new people act in a completely different way: they 
calmly and attentively study their situation, come lo the con- 
viction that It is indeed a difficult one, and try to reshape not 
their nature, but circumstances; and thanks to their reasonable 
efforts they always find a fortunate way out of the most serious 
difficulties. Intactness of nature, harmony between reason and 
feeling and constant presence of mind must infallibly overcome 
all difficulties before which decrepit people stop bewildered and 
fall into irremediable despair, 


VI 


Vera hopes to get her happiness and calm buck in the seri- 
ous and solicitous love of her husband, but Lopukhov, who Is 
more experienced, understands that it is too late to hope. It is 
difficult for him to give up what be considered as his happi- 
ness, but he is not a child and be does not reach out for the 
moon. He sees that the causes of the dissonance lie deep in 
their very characters, and that is why he tries not to smooth 
over the discord, but on the contrary, to find a radical remedy 
for the disaster, even if he has to give up compketely his rela- 
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tions with the woman he loves. In this there is no supernatyral 
heroism whatsoever. There is only a clear and correct caleula. 
tion. When a reasonable man is wounded and the bullet js 
lodged in the wound he does not say to the doctor: “Cure my 
wound,” but, on the contrary: “Deepen and widen the wound 
to get the bullet out." When the wound is probed the patient 
feels great pain, but it is far more useful for him to bear that 
pain than to keep the bullet in his body and face the prospect 
of gangrene or the like. Lopukhov clearly understands his sit- 
uation and therefore he always acts in a way in which people 
who cannot think act only in rare and chance fits of blind hero- 
ism. It is very difficult for him, but even in that difficult time 
he experiences moments of such profound enjoyment that th 
“perspicacious” reader cannot form even an approximate idea 
of them in his whole life. 

“‘May I ask you.’ he says to Vera, ‘to tell me more about 
the dream that frightened you so much?’ 

“Darling, I was not thinking of it any more and it hurts me 
to remember it.’ 

“But, Vera dear, perhaps it would be useful for me to know 
about it.’ 

““All right, my dear. I dreamed that I was bored because I 
did not go to the opera and I was thinking of it, of Bozio, Then 
some woman came and I took her for Bozio at first and she kept 
hiding from me; she made me read my diary; all that was in 
it was about the way you and I love each other, and when she 
touched the pages there were new words there which said that 
I did not love you.’ 

“Pardon me, my dear, but T still wish to ask you: did you 
only dream it?’ 

“But my darling, if it had not only been a dream would I 
not have told you? Why, I told you it then immediately!’ 

“This she said with such affection, such sincerity and such 
simplicity that Lopukhov felt in his breast a wave of warmth 
and sweetness which he who has the happiness to feel it will 
never forget in his whole life. How unfortunate that few, very 
few men can experience that feeling! All the joys of happy love 
are nothing in comparison with it, it fills man's heart for ever 
with the purest satisfaction, the most sacred pride. 
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“Vera's words, pronounced with a certain sadness, contained 
gy lunt of reproach which meant: ‘Sly dear, don't you know you 
have deserved my complete confidence? A wife must hide the 
sextet emotions of her heart [rom her husband; such are the re 
lations between them. But the way you behaved, my darling, I 
dy not need to hide anything from you; my heart is as open lo 
you as to myself.’ This was a great merit on the husband's 
part; this great reward is bougtt only by high moral dignity, 
and whoever has deserved it has the right to consider himself 
a man oi irreproachable nobility; be can venture to hope that 
his conscience is pure and always will be, that his courage 
will never desert him, that in all trials, whatever they may be, 
he will remain calm and firm, that fate has hardly any powet 
over the world of his soul and that from the time when he de- 
served that great honour to the last minute of his life, no mat- 
ter what blows befall! him, he will always be happy in the con- 
sciousness of his human dignity. We now know Lopukhov well 
enough to see that he was not sentimental, but he was so 
moved by his wife’s words that his face giowed. 

“‘Vera, my dear,’ he said, ‘that was a reproach,’ his voice 
trembled for the second and Jast time in his life; it had trem- 
bled the first time because he doubted the truth of his surmise, 
now it trembled with joy: ‘It was a reproach, but that reproach 
is dearer to me than any words oi love. I insulted you by my 
question, but how happy I am that that wicked question brought 
me such a reproach. Look, there are tears in my eyes, the first 
since I was a child.’ 

“He did not take his eyes off her the whole evening and St 
did not once occur to her that he was making any special ef- 
fort to be affectionate, and that evening was one of the most 
joyful in her life, at least up to then.” 

Yes, one must be a remarkable man to win the full confidence 
of another person and one must be still more remarkable in 
order, once convinced that one has that confidence, to feel the 
profound joy that Lopukhov felt. In that joy there is nothing 
self-interested. Lopukhov founds no practical hopes upon it; 
after the conversation with his wife he reflects more seriously 
than before on their situation. He does not wonder: does she 
love me or does she not? but: what relation caused the pre- 
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sentiment that she does not love me? The psychological problem 
that he has to solve is not altered in his eyes by the reproact 
Vera made him and which aroused in him a feeling of pride 
and manly joy; so his joy was founded on nothing but the 
fact that his own personal dignity was more valuable to him 
than anything else; and he who values his dignily so much, 
who rejoices so much when his dignity is correctly valued by 
people he loves and respects will, of course, bear any trial 
with calm and firmness, because no trial can spoil or take 
away from him what he really values more than anything 
else in the world. When a vain weak man hears a flattering 
opinion of his doubtful qualities he becomes intoxicated with 
his own vanity, pulls up with conceit and completely loses all 
ability to adopt a critical attitude to his actions and his 
person. When, on the contrary, a man of vigorous reason and 
strong will receives the respect which is his due, he feels a 
profound and at the same time calm joy which redoubles his 
vigilance over himself, his attention to the purity of his per- 
sonality and his unshakable resolution to go forward without 
deviation from the way he has correctly chosen. 

It is psychologically very correct that after his conversa- 
tion with Vera, Lopukhov reflects on her situation once more 
and finally finds a way out of it. Joy has freshened his whole 
organism and made his thinking more ellective; when he feels 
this joy he loves himself, his wife and the whole world more 
than the minute before; and when a man’s whole soul is lood- 
ed with all-embracing love and filled with the purest happiness 
of self-respect there is no place in his thoughts for narrow 
self-interest; he solves difficulties quickly and fearlessly be- 
cause at such moments he is ready to encounter any sullerings 
provided they confirm him in the right to consider himself an 
honest man. After pondering till three o'clock in the morning, 
Lopukhov_ comes to the conclusion that love for Kirsanov is 
arising in his wife; analyzing Kirsanov's character, he notes 
in It qualities which he has not and which are nevessary for 
Vera, Examining Kirsanov's behaviour, Lopukhov finds in it 
facts that make him feel that Kirsanov has already long been 
In love with Vera, Three years earlier, when Kirsanov had 
been a constant guest at their house, he suddenly went away, 
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covering, his retreat with some worthless pretexts, Called to 
Lopuklioy recently when the latter was Ill, he again became 
friendly with hin and his wife and then again remained away 
from their house, Comparing all these circumstances, Lopu- 
khov decides that Kirsanov loves his wife and keeps away from 
her so. as not to disturb the woman's calm by some careless 
word of glance, because he thinks she has domestic happiness. 
two roads now open before Lopukhov. First, he can maintain 
a position of strict neutrality. Kirsanov will no longer come 
tw sve them, the sentiment arising in Vera will wear away 
with his absence and the Lopukhovs' family fife will resume 
its nornial course. Second, he can change the course of events 
by interlering himself. He will tell Kirsanov to come and visit 
them as before, Vera's feeling will develop and her life will 
be tilled with the joys of mutual love. 

The “perspicacious reader” will say that only a madcap 
could choose the second read, that it is stupid and immoral 
and the devil knows what. Judge for yourselves: the husband 
invites to his house a man who he thinks is going to be his 
wife's lover. A fine husband he is, and a fine wife, and a fine 
third person! Well, when the decrepit man or a “perspicacious 
teader” has untoaded his bursting chest with loud cries and 
told us all sorts of pitiful things, I will presume to say that 
it was Lopukhov's absolute obligation to choose that way— 
moreover, that a direct and clear calculation showed him the 
same road. If we reflect we see: Lopukhov knows that he 
cannot make his wife happy, therefore, their family life will 
be a burden to both of them and, besides, it may happen 
sooner or later that Vera, out of disappointment, will fall in 
love with another man inferior to Kirsanov in all respects. But 
if she loves Kirsanov the painful situation will be remedied 
to the benefit of both the Lopukhovs, who must both desire 
that it should cease, Of course, it would be better if Vera could 
be perfectly satisfied with the love of her husband, but since, 
given her character, that is impossible, it is no use talking 
about it. The demands of honesty in this case are the follow- 
ing: a man has no right to deprive another person of happi- 
ness either by actions, words or even silence. If the happiness 
of ane depends on a few words of the other and that other 
42-293 
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does not say those words, he is robbing the first person of hi, 
happiness and thus sullying his own personality. If he tries 
to excuse himself by saying that he did not do anything and 
that he washed his hands of it all and remained neutral, 
he sullies himself still more, for such wretched aphorisms will 
appear contemptible to any honest man. Lopukhov could have 
taken the first road only if he hoped to preserve his wife's 
affection; there are indeed people who hope till the last minute 
and entertain that hope by all sorts of means, true and untrue, 
because they have not the courage to look unpleasant realities 
in the face; as a result reality always catches them unawares 
and they are the toys of events; if Lopukhov did not belong to 
the category of those faint-souled optimists, it seems to me 
that it is a credit to his intelligence and strength of character. 
But if he was not an optimist, all he could do was to go and 
see Kirsanov. He went to see him the day after the scene 1 
have just related. Even a very resolute man needs to muster 
all his energy to take such a decisive step; Lopukhov’'s energy 
was aroused to the extreme by the joy caused by Vera's tender 
teproach; his trend of thought was: when such unconditional 
confidence is shown in me I must really justify it, Thus, still 
under the impression of the charming reproach received, 
Lopukhov begins to act. At the very first innocent words of his 
friend, Kirsanov flares up and displays the fiercest indignation; 
but, not letling himself be put off, Lopukhov tames the violent 
Kirsanov and compels him to act as he, Lopukhov, wishes. 
The aim is attained not, of course, by arguments, but by the 
following simple and innocent supposition: Let us suppose, 
Lopukhov says, that there are three men—a supposition by 
no means impossible; let us presume that one of them has a 
secret which he wishes to hide both from the second, and, espe- 
cially, from the third; let us presume that the second guesses 
the first one’s secret and says to him: “Do as I ask you, or I 
shall reveal your secret to the third. What do you think of 
that?” Kirsanov did not surrender to arguments, but at this 
proposal he gave way. “You are acting wickedly towards me, 
Dmitry,” he says. “I cannot but carry out your wish. But in 
turn, I impose on you one single condition. I will come and 
see you, but if 1 do not leave your house alone you must 
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jecompany me everywhere; and, mind you, | do not want to 
have fo call you: come without being called. Without you I 
ail not go anywhere, either to the opera, to any of my 
acquaintances or anywhere else.” Lopukhoy understands that 
Kirsanov is determined to bring him and his wile closer 
toyether, and the meeting of the two rivals in love ends with 
their embracing and kissing each other for the first time in 
their life. 


vo 


My article is long and there are a lot of quotations in it; 
Iam reluctant to tire my reader, but all the same I cannot 
make up my mind to tell the end of the episode more briefly 
nor can I deny myself the satisiaction of quoting still a few 
more passages. A novel like What Js To Be Done? is unpre- 
cedented in our literature, one cannot help writing a critical 
article of unprecedented lengih about it. How, for instance, 
can one relate in other words the soene in which Vera tells 
Lopukhov that she loves Kirsanov? How can one convey the 
amazing warmth and tenderness of the feeling displayed on 
this occasion by the stern man of the new type, a man who 
has been showered with accusations of callousness and 
narrow-mindedness? It is not the novel which matters here, 
nor even Chernyshevsky; it is a question of defending against 
obtuse or malignant calumny the type of people who alone 
can freshen the wretched routine of our senseless life. 

“...she said: ‘My darling, I love him!’ and sobbed. 

“‘Well, dear, what is there in that to grieve you?” 

“‘I don't want to offend you, darling, ] want to love you.’ 

“Well, try and you'll see. If you can, it will be fine. Be calm, 
let time go by and you will see what you can do and what 
you can't, You know you like me very much, how can you 
offend me?’ He stroked her hair, kissed her head and squeezed 
her hand. For a long time she could not suppress feverish 
sobs, but she gradually calmed herself. He had long been 
prepared for this confession and that was why he received it 
so calmly, and, besides, she could not see his face. 

““I don’t want to see him, I'll tell him not to come to visit 
us,’ Vera said. 

420 


“Do as you think it will he better lor you, my dear, But 
when you are calm again we shall talk It over, You and | 
cannot bul be friends whalever happens, can we? Give me 
your hand, squeeze mine See how fine you can squeeze..." 
Each of these words wus said afler a long pause and he filled 
the pauses by slroking her halr, caressing her, as a brother 
caresses his sister in pain, ‘Remember, dear, what you sald to 
me when we became engaged: you are setling me at liberty, 
you said.’ Another silence, more caresses. (Do you remember 
what we sald the first time—what {{ means to love a human 
being? It means to rejolce at what Is good for him, to be 
satisfied wilh doing everything necessary for him to fee! better, 
remember?’ Another silence, more caresses, ‘What pleases me 
is what Is best for you, Bul you sce what will be best for you 
Why grieve? If It is not a misfortune for you, how can It be 
for me?" " 

1 do not wish to insult my reader; 1 do not wish to try and 
prove to him that the passage 1 have quoted breathes life and 
truth and that in Lopukhov's place every Intelligent and honest 
man would behave exactly the way he did; I do not wish to 
try and prove to him that there is not the slightest degree of 
idealization in this passage and thal tenderness and mildness 
of feelings are the natural attributes of unspoilt human nature. 
The reader must think over and feel all this for himself while 
reading these excellent passages of the novel, I do not Intend 
to explain it for anybody who cannot think and feel it all for 
himself. One cannot argue seriously with such a reader, There 
is no stopping or turning back on the road Lopukhov has 
laken. Once Vern's feeling for Kirsanov developed and matured 
with Lopukhov's collaboration all the latter had to do was, 
of course, 0 be helpful to the end and lo remove all the dif- 
ficulties I encountered. He was required to do so by the very 
simple logic: in for a penny, in for a pound, Before he took 
the matler up and interfered In Kirsanov's behaviour he had 
the alternative of one line of action or the other; had he decid- 
ed to remain neutral instead of pursuing an active course we 
would not have been entitled to reproach him with anything 
but an error of Judgement; we would not have had the right 
fo despise him as an individual, Our opinion of Lopukhov 
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would have changed for the worse, but he would have kept 
intact all the moral qualitles compatible with an average 
intellect. After Ils talk with Kirsanoy, he crossed the Rubicon; 
he took the happiness of those two people In his hands, and 
i! ailerwards he had made a mistake in any respect, it would 
have been a foul betrayal, a shameful bunkruptey in the moral 
sense, Perhaps it would not have been bankrupley with itl 
intent, but that would have been no excuse for him. He who 
allows himself carelessness at another man’s expense cannot 
consider himself an honest man, He who has not sized up his 
own strength und cannot rely upon himself has ao right 
whatsoever to interfere in another person's fate. 

The reason why I am saying all this is to prove that in 
Lopukhov's conduct there was no heroism capable of raising 
him above the normal honesty which Is obligatory for any 
decent man. Lopukhov only developed in his acts that series 
of consequences which followed quite logically and inevitably 
from his first decision, and logic and consistency are naturally 
the direct and undeniable obligation of any man capable of 
using his brain, | know very well that most people today wlio 
consider themselyes quite decent contradict themselves at 
every slep in words and acts. Anybody who In our time avolds 
too glaring self-contradiction is proclaimed almost a genius 
as far as intelligence goes and at least a hero from the point 
of view of character. But that only proves that most people 
make hardly any use of their ability to think. The brain is 
considered a useless part of the body. It grows and develops 
according to unvarying laws of nature as wormwood grows 
along the wayside; all sorts of filth are poured over it or 
thrown on It and nobody bothers what is harmful or what ts 
good for It; as u result, it becomes atrophied and stunted, so 
that a sound brain fs considered a rarity and evokes profound 
respect. Fine logie! At first it ts as though all human minds 
had to be purposely perverted and then we get veneration for 
the few minds which, for some reason or other, happen not 
to have been perverted, So far human beings have considered. 
tha mass of their race with profound contempt and have 
always been Inclined to full on their knees before the lucky 
exceptions which were and still are rare only because the 
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mass did not and does not yet know what it is worth ang 
senselessly neglected and still neglects its only natural riches, 
People like Lopukhov are rare today, but they are by no means 
above normal human development. Any man who ts not a 
born idiot can develop in himself the ability to think, strength- 
en it by useful work raise himself to the correct and clear 
understanding of his relations with other people; once that 
is done, he will find Lopukhov's conduct quite simple and 
natural and lie will sincerely wonder: could he have acted any 
other way? And indeed he could nol: anybody who is in the 
same situation and does less than Lopukhov did is no longer 
an honest man, and it is not a heroic feat to maintain one's 
dignity as an honest man. 

When Lopukhov noticed that Vera was growing thin and 
pale from her vain efforts to overcome her feeling, he gently 
and cautiously suggested that she should give up the strenu- 
ous fight; this made Vera angry with him, but after a while 
she told him that the fight was indeed too much for her. 
Lopukhov felt that his presence could be a source of torment 
for Vera and he went away for a few weeks. Any decent man 
would have done the same in his place because any decent 
man would hate to torment anybody by his presence. On his 
return after this short absence, Lopukhov saw that it would 
have been better if he had not come back at all; he under- 
stood—which was by no means difficull—that his presence 
and even his very existence raised a barrier between Vera and 
Kirsanov that was not, of course, difficult to overcome, but 
which it would be far more pleasant to remove altogether. 
As long as Lopukhov had a husband's rights in respect of 
Vera before sociely and the law, Vera and Kirsanov would 
be obliged, in the presence of their close acquaintances, to 
play a ridiculous role which, besides exhausting the actors, 
would not deceive anybody anyhow. There would not be much 
satisfaction for Lopukhov himself either. He would have the 
thankless role of a shield, a dummy husband and a dummy 
father. Even the most narrow-minded of egoists, in the sense 
in which most hidebound people understand the word, would, 
1 maintain, if he were placed in Lopukhov's situation, wish 
for his own comfort’s sake to renounce marital rights when 
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they bad lost all practical significance. But that could be done 
only by divorce or death; divorce was out of the question, for 
it was a difficult, troublesome affair, involving much unpleas- 
ant publicity; therefore only death remained. But, first of all, 
life is so dear to any decent man that he can decide to do 
away with il only in extreme socessity; secondly, suicide on 
Lopukhov's part would have been cruelty to Vera and Kirsa- 
nov, it would have puisoned their happiness and been a tortur- 
ing reproach for the rest of their lives, They, of course, would 
nut have been in any way guilty of it, but there are evenls 
which so strike people's imagination that they leave for ever 
a morbid memory like a reproach, a memory that cannot be 
Tooled out even by the most clear-sighted analysis. The 
most prudent course that Lopukhov could pursue was obvi- 
ously one which would remove the obstacle that his personal- 
ily raised to their happiness without prejudice for himself; he 
decided to die in the eyes of the law, to come to life abroad 
under another name and then to explain the meaning of his 
suicide to Kirsanov and Vera. 

The difficult problem was solved, but not by Lopukhov 
alone; he had the main role but he would not have been able 
to play it to the end if Vera and Kirsanov had not been people 
of the new type. Lopukhov's feelings and thoughts, and conse- 
quently, his conduct too, would have been far from so simple, 
calm, logical and human had he not been able at every 
Moment to respect his wife and her friend, If Vera had not 
been irreproachably honest towards her husband, Lopukhov 
would not have had the constant and buming desire {o make 
her happy at any cost. Had Lopukhov not been sure that his 
wife’s love for Kirsanov was serious and lasting it would not 
have been possible or even reasonable for him to act with 
such energy. Indeed, is it worth raising an alarm to satisfy 
the sexual caprice of a spoilt woman who may have another 
caprice in a week? If Kirsanov had not deserved complete 
trust, it would have been ridiculous and against Lopukhov's 
conscience to throw his wife into his arms. If in general these 
three people had not been constantly able to look one another 
in the face, discuss the matter which concerned them all in 
complete confidence and settle it amicably by their common 
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efforts, there would inevitably have arisen between them the 
malevolent feelings which in everyday life are called anti- 
pathy, fear. suspicion and jealousy, and which all result from 
lack of trust and respect. Therefore, it is absolutely impossible 
to adapt Lopukhov’s experience to the morals which satisfy 
nearly the whole of our modern society. The course of action 
that Lopukhov adopted, which was logical and necessary for 
people like Vera and Kirsanov, would be ridiculous and absurd 
if instead of Vera we had a vain young lady with a sensitive 
heart and instead of Kirsanov just as vain a philanderer with 
ardent passions, Lopukhov would not have acted absurdly 
and ridiculously. He is no Don Quixote and always under- 
stands that a windmill is not a giant, nor a sheep a knight. 
Only in their relations with one another do new people develop 
all the virtues of their character and all the abilities of their 
mind; with people of the old type they always remain on the 
defensive, because they know that in a spoilt society every 
honest act is interpreted wrongly, distorted and turned into 
harmful vulgarity. Pure feelings and living ideas can develop 
only in a pure heart; it is an old saying that new wine must 
not be poured into old bottles, and the idea is as true now 
as it was two thousand years ago. All Lopukhov’s conduct, 
from his visit to Kirsanov to his feigned suicide, is brilliantly 
justified by the complete and reasonable happiness which it 
created for Vera and Kirsanov. Love, as people of the new 
type understand it, is worth overcoming all obstacles to satis- 
fy it. 

“Vera darling,” Kirsanov says to his wile a few years after 
their marriage, “what do you think: should I or should I not 
praise myself in your presence? You and [ are one person; 
but that must also be reflected visibly. My thought has grown 
much stronger. When I draw conclusions from my observa: 
tions—a general review of facts—I can now finish in an 
hour what I had to think several hours over before. And now 
I can embrace in thought far more facts than before, and my 
conclusions are more comprehensive and broader. If, Vera 
dear, I had any embryo of genius, this feeling would make me 
a great genius. If nature had given me the power to create 
any small new thing in science, this feeling would give me 
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the power lo crente science anew, But I was born to be but 
an unskilled worker, # petty drudger elaborating petly, in- 
dividual questions, That's what | would be without you. Now, 
you know, [am no longer so; people are beginning to expect 
more from me, they think that I will reshape a whole great 
branch of science, the whole teaching on the functions of the 
nervous system. And I feel that 1 will fulfil that expectation. 
The novelty of a man's views is broader and more audacious 
al 24 than at 29 (later they say at 30, 32, and so on); but 
al that age, it had not the same scope in me as now. And 1 
feel that 1 am still growing, whereas without you I should 
have ceased to do so long ago. 1 did not even grow in the 
two or three years before we began living together. You gave 
me back the freshness of my youth, the strength to go much 
farther than where I would have stopped, where I already was 
stopping without you. And is energy in work a small thing, 
Vera? The passionate agitation of the energies is applied to 
our work when life is so arranged. You know what effect coffee 
or a glass of wine has on the intensity of intellectual work; 
what they give to others for an hour, which is followed by a 
slackening proportional to this external and passing stimula- 
tion, I now have always in me—my nerves are strung to ener- 
gy and vitality of themselves.” 

One must be pretty highly developed not only to experience 
such a feeling, but even to understand that it is possible and 
to believe that it really exists. Of course, our hidebound criti- 
cism cannot raise itself to the understanding of this. Besides 
accusing Chernyshevsky of cynicism it accuses him of ideali- 
zation and thus, by its own perspicacity, falls into an unsolv- 
able contradiction. If Chernyshevsky is a cynic and if he is 
blamed for being one, it means that he takes too gloomy a 
view of life and insults human dignity by that view. If, on the 
other hand, he is guilty of idealization he takes too bold a view 
of life and does not notice man's defects. But a writer cannot 
be accused of two defects which preclude each other, One or 
the other: either he is a cynic or he is an idealist. But if he ts 
both then he is neither the one nor the other, but just a com- 
mon man with profound respect for human nature and an ex- 
cellent conception of the inexhaustible wealth of his physical 
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“is brilliant and beautiful. Love it, desire it, work for it, bring 
it nearer, transpose out of it into the present as much as can 
be transposed; your life will be bright and good, rich In Joy 
and enjoyment in the proportion in which you will be able to 
transpose it out of the future. Aspire to it, work for it, bring it 
nearer, transpose out of it into the present as much as you 
can.” This bright future in which the best of people believe 60 
ardently will come not for heroes alone, not only for exception. 
al natures endowed with gigantic strength; this future will 
become the present precisely when all ordinary people really 
feel themselves human beings and have really learned to re- 
spect their human dignity. Whoever tries to arouse the respect 
of ordinary people for their human nature, to raise the level 
of their demands, to awake in them confidence in their own 
strength and inspire them with hope in success is devoting his 
energies to the great and beautiful cause of human love; such 
aclivity expresses the living aspiration towards a bright future 
which can be achieved only if many single forces are expend- 
ed on such activity. Thal is the aim of Clernyshevsky's novel, 
whereas all the rest of our fiction is groping along and is not 
effective in any direction. 

In his wish to give his readers convincing proof that Lopu- 
khov, Kirsanov and Vera are really ordinary people, Cherny- 
shevsky brings into action the titanic figure of Rakhmetov, 
whom he himself acknowledges as extraordinary and calls a 
“special kind of man.” Rakhmetov has no part in the develop- 
ment of the novel, and there is really nothing he can do in Iti 
people like him are in their sphere and in their place only 
where and when they can be historic figures; for them indi- 
vidual life itself is cramped and pctty; they gel no satis- 
faction from science or from domestic happiness; they love 
all people, suffer from every Injustice that is committed, 
experience in their own soul the great sorrow of the millions 
and sacrifice all they can to relieve that sorrow. Under 
certain conditions of development such people become 
missionaries and go forth to preach the Gospel to the savages 
in different parts of the world. Under other clreumslances they 
come to the conviction that in the educated countries of Eu- 
rope there are savages who even surpass by far the Hottentots 
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and the Papuans by the depth of their ignorance and the dis- 
tress of their sufferings. Then they remain in thelr own country 
and influence those around them. It is difficult enough to ex- 
plain how they work and what comes of their efforts, because 
(heir work started only recently, no more than fifty or seventy 
years ago. and therefore the final result of those labours, hand- 
ed down from one generation of workers to another, Is still 
a matter of the distant future. They see that the present is bad, 
they endeavour to make the future better and they apply to the 
work whatever means they have at hand. They are not under- 
stood, they ure prevented from doing good, and the result is 
that their peaceful work becomes a bitter struggle, though It 
is not inherently so. Most often they have to take the teacher's 
pointer and explain to grown-up children and civilized savages 
the alphabet of correct understanding of the simplest things. 
These people, who by virtue of thelr mind and character are 
capable of pondering and solving the most complicated mod- 
ern problems of history, are usually compelled to fuss about 
with petly drudgery during their whole life and they do not 
turn away from hard work, because the main requirement of 
their being is to do something to relieve human suffering. As 
they cannot do everything, they at least do what they can. It 
is very rare for these people to get into their right place, the 
place in which they could develop all their capacities, and 
when they do it is always by some roundabout way. Never 
since the creation of the world have these people made a ca- 
reer for themselves. Nature always denies them the shrewdness 
of officials and all other auxiliary endowments, That was why 
a Robert Peel could become Prime Minister of Britain and 
Pass for the benefactor of his country, while another Robert, 
not Peel, but Owen, was cramped by obtuse philistines his 
whole lile long and was himself considered crazy in his old 
age. That was why Count Cavour could pass for the guardian 
angel of Italy and his death could raise endless wailing in 
European newspapers that sang in chorus to the Times, while 
Giuseppe Garibaldi had first to be wounded at Aspromonte 
and then amnestied, which would have hurt more than being 
wounded if it had not been ridiculous in the extreme. All the 
same Garibaldi and Owen rose from obscurity and their activ- 


iy acquired dmmiense scope; but the former was able lo come 
forward because the hour of renovation strack for Ttaly, and 
the latter because England, in spite of all the shortcomings of 
ts soclal system, yratts Ils cliizens considerable freedom of 
wlion, Bul lor one Owen or one Garibaldd who acquired fame 
there are probably a number of extraordinary people faled ta 
be useful drudges in the service of humanity their whole lily 
lung. 

One of these extraordinary men doomed to obscurily was 
Rakhimetov, At the time when Chernysheysky introduces him 
lor a short while inlo his novel le Is twenty-two years old, He 
is the descendant of an old family and the son of a rich land- 
owner, He became a student at the age of sixteen and when 
he was seventeen he imbibed the ideas which determined the 
direction of all the rich resources of hls young and loving na- 
ture, Upon his acquaintance Kirsanoy answered his agitated 
questions and recummended a few books to him. “He lstened 
eagerly to Kirsanov on the first evening, wept, interrupting 
him with exelamations containing curses for what was to per- 
ish and blessings for what was to live. Then he began to read 
and did not interrupt his reading from eleven o'clock on the 
Thursday morning until nine o'clock on the Sunday evening. 
The first two nights he did not sleep, on the third he drank 
eight glasses of strong coffee but on the fourth he was exhaust- 
ed in spite of coffee and went to sleep on the floor for fifteen 
hours.” A year later he left the university, “went to his estate, 
disposed of everything after overcoming the resistance of his 
guardian, deserved to be declared anathema by his brothers 
with the resul{ that his sisters’ husbands forbade them to men- 
tion his name, then wandered over Russia on land and on 
water, on foot, on sailing boats and sluggish river craft.” The 
land that remained after he had disposed of hls property 
brought him an income of three thousand rubles, of which he 
took only four hundred for himself, providing stipends with 
the rest for seven students—two al Kazan and five at Moscow 
University. When he was sixteen and a half he began to devel- 
op his physical strength, practising gymnastics, carrying 
water and firewood, chopping wood, sawing timber, hewing 
stone, digging the earth, forging iron and all the time eating 
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hal-raw beef, Finally, during his travels over Russia he went 
down the Volga as a barge hauler from Dubrovka to Rybinsk, 
aad because of his strength his fellow haulers nicknamed him 
Nikilushka Lomov after a man of great strength who had 
beet on the Volga twenty years earlier and had been vory fa- 
mous among the people. Rakhmetov maintained the strength 
he had acquired, sparing neither time nor exertion. “It's neocs- 
sary,” he used to say; “it brings respect and love from com- 
mun people; It's useful, it can come In handy,” Rakhmetoy ob- 
served great moderation in his whole manner of life. “For 
weeks lig would not touch a lump of sugar, for months not a 
single fruit, a piece of veal or fowl." When lunching on a visit 
he would eat certain dishes with satisfaction, but there were 
some that he always refused. “There was a good reason for his 
distinction: what the common folk eat, even only now and 
again, I may eat too occasionally, But what common people 
cannot afford | must not eat either. 1 must do that to feel at 
least a lille the hardships in which they live in comparison 
with me.” He used to say to himself: “I will not drink a drop 
of wine. I will not touch women”; and he explained this absti- 
nence by saying, “It is necessary,” “We demand full enjoy- 
ment of life for the people, we must show by our life that we 
are not demanding it to satisfy our own passions, not for our- 
selves personally, but for mankind in general, that we speak 
lie principle, not passion, out of conviction, not personal 
need.” 

This argumentation of Rakhmetov's is worthless as far as 
logic gous. If I prove that full enjoyment of life is necessary 
for human beings I have no reason whatsoever to undermine 
my proof by the example of my own life. To consider oneself 
‘ts an exception and place oneself above human demands and 
outside physiological laws is, in any case, irrational. Preach- 
ing against monasticism, Luther the monk himself married a 
nun, and his example was the most convincing confirmation of 
his preaching. In general a man's life and his teaching must be 
in as complete agreement as possible: the ascetic who preaches 
enjoyment of life is in his way just as absurd and monstrous 
as the popes of the Middle Ages who indulged in drunken- 
ness, luxury and debauchery and preached fasting, poverty and 
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mortification. People are prevented from enjoying themselves 
either by their own prejudices or by external circumstances, To 
overcome prejudice one must use conviction and example, so 
that Rakhmctov's persunal asceticism could only be harmful in 
the struggle against prejudice, As for external circumstances, 
it seems they were not interested In Rakhmetov's personal pas- 
sions or principles; it would be naive to think external circum- 
stances can be inspired with respect for the personal disinter- 
estedness of a preacher and will retire in shame, convinced of 
thelr own uselessness, External circumstances, like blind ele- 
mental forces, do not give way to any convictions no matter 
how lofty and pure the personality of the thinker who wishes 
lo convince them. For the rest, the fact of Rakhmetov’s asceti- 
cism in itself does not seem Impossible or doubtful to me. 
There are natures in which love for humanity, while maintain- 
ing all the ardour of feeling, becomes as inflexible as a dogma 
governing all the thoughts and actions of a man. The less such 
a man’s energies can be applied to exterior fruitful activity, 
the more they will find their application within him and tyran- 
nize him without the slightest pity or benefit. The active man's 
heart bursts because he can do nothing to relieve the universal 
suffering, and he wreaks his legitimate ire upon himself. “So 
you can't help them," he says to himself, “you can’t? Well take 
that! If you don’t help others suffer with them, suffer more 
than they!" And in fact he directs useless violence and con- 
straint against himself. Rakhmetov renounces certain foods to 
{eel how cramped the life of common people is in comparison 
with his own, But who will believe that? Who, knowing Rakh- 
melov, can think that he would ever, whether sleeping or wak- 
ing, forget the needs and sufferings of the common people? 
And if he never forgets them why should he remind himself of 
them by useless privations? There is one reason—the need 
common {o such natures to expiate in their person for the sins 
of the world, to scourge and crucify themselves for all the 
stupidities and villainies of mankind. 

I cannot explain this need, because only exceptional natures 
experience and understand It; but to doubt its actual existence 
would be to deny many authentic historical facts. In the gen- 
eral course of events there are times when people like Rakhme- 
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tov are indispensable and irreplaceable; such moments are 
rare and pass quickly, so they must be seized on the wing and 
utilized tu the utmost. I mean times when the masses, having 
rnderstood or, at least, loving some idea, are so inspired by It 
that they forget themselves and are ready to go through fire 
and waler for il; such moments are rare, because the masses 
in general are slow to understand and take an unusually long 
time to become penetrated by even the clearest ideas; such 
times are short, because in general enthusiasm melts away very 
swoon, in individuals and in whale peoples; only at such times 
are the masses capable of doing something reasonable and 
good, that is why those times must be utilized, The Rakhme- 
lovs who have the good fortune to see such a time in their 
lives develop on that occasion the total of their gigantic pow- 
ers; they carry forward the banner of their epoch, and, of course, 
nobody can raise that banner so high or carry it so long 
and so courageously, so daringly and tirelessly a8 those for 
whom lhe motto on that banner has long ago taken the place 
of relatives and friends, all personal attachments and all indl- 
vidual joys of human life. At such times the Rakhmetovs 
straighten up to their full height and their colossal stature cor- 
responds exactly to the greatness of events; if at those times 
dozens of new Rakhmetovs could come forward out of the crowd 
they would all find work to suit their energies; but in general 
there are but few of them, and for lack of such people all the 
great moments in the history of mankind have so far frustrat- 
ed the general expectation, led to bitter disappolntment and 
been followed by centuries of apathy. In normal times, when 
routine relgns undisturbed, when long monotonous and weary- 
ing historical intervals last on and on, there Is no application 
for the strength of the Rakimetovs; that strength oppresses 
and chokes its owners, and the petty things to which it is ap- 
plied only kindle in them the aspiration to useful activity with- 
out giving it the slightest satisfaction. Here is what Rakhme- 
tov busies himself with: “gymnastics, work to exercise his 
strength and reading were Rakbmetov's personal occupations, 
but on his return to Petersburg they took up only a quarter of 
his time; the rest he spent on other people's business or nobody's 
in particular. He constantly observed the same rule as in read- 
43- 223 
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ing—never to spend time on secondary things—and in his 
dealings with second-rate people to pursue only capital things 
through which secondary things and the people he leads will 
change without his interference." This activity. perhaps, was 
very extensive and important in its results, but the most con- 
vincing of all proofs that it did not satisfy Rakhmetov ts his 
whole system of harshness, which is imagined without the least 
necessity. Separate cases in which his harshness is manifest 
could be dispensed with without the slightest prejudice to the 
cause he loves. He meets a young widow who falls in love with 
him; he also feels attracted towards her; they have a discussion, 
on her initiative, during which he says: “I have been franker with 
you than with others; you gee that people like me have not the 
right to tie anybody's fate to theirs.” “Yes, that is true,” she 
suys, “you cannot marry. But love me until you are obliged to 
cast me aside.” “No, | cannot accept that," he says; “I must 
suppress love in myself; love for you would tie my hands and 
once tied they would not 80 soon be freed. But 1 shall free 
them. I must not love.” 

This no longer makes any sense at all, or rather It makes 
sense only In connection with the insuperable demand for self- 
chastisement; historical personages who risked their lives ev- 
cry day did not deny themselves love or find that love tied thelr 
hands in any way. Even those (in my characteristic prudence 
| shall not name thom) whom Smaragdov,* our Russian Tael- 
tus, justly branded as monsters and malefactors were either 
married or, still better, had fiancées and dreamed of idylls 
which, of course, were not destined ever to come true. 
their hands were all right, they were not tied. 

Rakhmetov's need to hurt himself goes so far that he liter- 
ally tyrannizes his body under the pretext that he must try 
{ts capacity to bear physical pain. “The back and sides of all 
Rakhmetov's underwear (he had nothing else on) were 
with blood: there was blood under his bed and the felt oa 
which be slept was also stained with blood; hundreds of tiny 
nails were stuck through the felt, points up, protruding more 
than half an Inch and Rakhmetov used to lie on them the whole 
night. ‘Tell me, what are they for, Rakhmetov?’ Kirsanov 
asked, horrified. ‘A trial. 1 need it. It sounds unlikely, of course. 
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but it’s necessary just in case. 1 see that I can bear it,” 
And if he had seen that he could not bear it, would he have 
changed anything in his way of life and his activity? Of course 
not. He would sooner have died. So what kind of a trial 
was it? Obviously all such fancies come from superfnous 
energy which cannot find wide or useful enough application. 

Chernyshevsky's attempt to show the reader "a special kind 
vi man” can be termed very successful. Turgenev Iried it be- 
jore him, but failed completely, Turgenev wanted to portray 
Insaroy as a man wholly devoted to a great idea, but as we 
know, Insarov was never more than a pale fancy. Insarov 
is the hero of a novel, Rakhmetov cannot even be called 
one of the characters, and yet Insarov never becomes 
langible for us, whereas Rakhmetov is quite comprehensible, 
even from the few extracts 1 have quoted. Admittedly, we do 
‘ot see exactly whal Rakhmetov does, any more than we see 
what Insarov does, but we understand quite well what kind of 
aman Rakhmetov Is, whereas when we consider Insarov 
we can only surmise to a certain extent what the inten- 
tions and wishes of the author were. In saying this T have 
no intention of comparing Turgenev with Chernyshevsky and 
yiving preference to one or the other. All I wish to do is to ex- 
press the thought that no amount of artistic talent can make 
up for lack of material; Turgenev did not see in our life a sin- 
gle living illustration of the ideas that make up the character 
of Insarov; Chernyshevsky, on the other hand, saw a number 
of most convincing evidences of the existence and activity of 
people of a special type like Rakhmetov. If they do indeed 
exist, perhaps the bright future is not quite so immeasurably 
far from us as we are accuslomed to think, Wherever Rakhme- 
tovs appear they spread bright ideas around themselves and 
arouse living hopes. 
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PLATO'S IDEALISM 


First published in Russkoye Slovo (Russian Word) in April 1861 
and included in Part IX of the first edition of Pisarev's works in 1868. 
Differences between the texts were negligible. In this translation the text 
of the first edition is used with slight corrections of inexactitudes accord- 
ing to the text of Russkoye Slovo. 


' Zeller, Eduard (1814-1908)—a German idealist philosopher, author of 
Platonische Studien and Die Philosophie der Griechen. p. 45 


2 Klevanoo, Alexander—a Russian translator of the ancient classics and 
author of the compilations Plato's Philosophical Conversations and 
Works of Julius Caesar. p. 45 


* Bayard, Pierre du Terrail, seigneur de (1476-1521)—a French knight, 
known as “the knight without fear or reproach" because of his bravery, 
outspokenness, magnanimity and aversion for breach of faith. p. 45 


* Eleates—a philosophical school formed in Elea, Southern Italy, in 
the 6th and 5th centuries B.C. Parmenides, Zeno and other representatives 
of this school developed the doctrine of the unity, homogeneity and in- 
variability of true existence. Although Eleates’ outlook was, in the main, 
materialist, they contributed, with the Pythagoreans, by their extreme 
metaphysical conclusions (on the immobility and invariability of existence) 
to the subsequent development of Plato's idealism. p. 46 


5 Horace, the Roman poet (65-8 B.C.) is called “fashionable” by Pisa- 
rev because he was court poet to the Emperor Augustus and sang the 
delights of a calm, well-provided life knowing neither labour, cares nor 
privation. p. 46 


6 Macaulay, Thomas Babington (1800-1859)—an English historian and 
liberal politician. His History of England from the Accession of James It 
and other works, famous less for their historical objectivity than their 
literary qualities, were translated into Russian at the beginning of the 
sixties of the last century. p. 48 


1 Alcibiades (451-404 B.C.)—Athenian politician and general who fought 
against the Spartans and then went over first to them and then to the 
Persians. He returned to Athens towards the end of his life, but was 
accused of treason and fled to Persia, where he was murdered. p. 50 
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» Avo Puthagoreans--ropresentatives of a mystic philosophical doctrine 
which appented in the fet and 2nd centuries A.D. and ectecticelly cum 
bined the propositions of Pythagorean philosophy with the teachings of 
plato, the Stoics and the religious and mystic trends of the Orient and 
the Occident during the Hellente period. The Neo-Plofonians were repre: 
sentatives of @ philosophical trend of ancient philosophy which developed 
in the rd century; thelr idealist snd mystle doctrine InBuenced the de- 
velopment of Christianity p 


° Rudin—a character in Turgenev's sovel of the same name, first 
published in 1856, Chulkaturin—a charecter in Turgenev’s novel The Diary 
of an Unwanted Man (1850). p. 63 


"© Pisarev here uses stoning as a pun on Kamen (stone), pen-name 
of the poet P. 1. Weinberg who attacked ¥. Tolmachova. (For more details 
see Note 12 to “Nineteenth Century Scholasticism"). p. 55 


" Bersenev—a character in Turgeney's novel On the Eve (1680). 
Granovsky, Timofei Nikolayevich (\813-1855)—a Russtan scientist and 
public figure, professor of world history at Moscow University, who 
professed progressive ideas and humanism. Kudrgovtseo, Pyotr Niko- 
layevich (1816-1858)—a Russian liberal historian, professor at Moscow 
University, a pupil of Granovsky and tis successor as professor of history 
at the University. Niebuhr, Barthold Georg (1776-1831)—a German 
historian of antiquity who established the existence of the tribal system 
in ancient Rome. p. 59 


"2 Tacitus, Cornelius (¢. 55-120)—a Roman historian. Marcus Aurelius 
(121-180)—a Roman emperor, famous as the last great philosopher of 
the Stoic trend, Pp 


'3 Essenes or Essenisni—an ancient Hebrew mystic sect which appeared 
in Palestine in the 2nd century B.C. and sought satvation from the perver- 
sion of city life in asceticism and solltude. Therapeufae—a Hebrew reli- 
gious association which appeared in Alexandria in the 2nd century B.C. 
By its views it was close to the Essenes p. & 


4 Augustus (68 B.C.-14 A.D.)~a Roman emperor who set a military 
dictatorship and brutally suppressed the resistance of the slaves and other 
sections of the population. p. 62 


16 The Peloponnesian War took place from 431 to 404 B.C, between 
aristocratic Sparta and Democratic Athenes. Sparta was victorious. p. 63 


16 Humboldt, Karl Withetm (1767-1835)—a German philologist and 
Prussian statesman. In the work referred to by Plsarev, which was not 
published until 1851 because of the censorship, he Ilmited the role of the 
state to care for the securlty of citizens. p. 6&7 


7 Xerxes (Sth century B.C.)—an ancient Persian king who fought 
against Athens and carrled out cruel repressions on the population after 
he had captured the city. Caligula, Gatus Caesar—a Roman emperor who 
reigned from 37 to 41 A.D., a despot reputed for his extravagance. Domi- 
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tian—Roman emperor from 81 to 96 noted for his cruelty and murdered 
by conspirators. p. 70 


'8 Tiberius, Claudius Nero—succeeded Augustus as Roman emperor and 
reigned from 14 to 37 A.D. He extended and consolidated the frontters 
of the Empire and was notorious for his extreme cruelly. Ferdinand tho 
Catholic (1452-1516)—first king of unified Spain; he established a central. 
ized bureaucratic administration in the country and maintained absolutism 
by means of the Inquisition. p. 71 


NINETEENTH CENTURY SCHOLASTICISM 


First printed in No. 5 (Chapters I-X) and No, 9 (Chapters XI-XVI) 
of Russkoye Slovo, 1861, In the magazinc the first part of the essay was 
dated "May 12, 1861" and the second, “September 3, 1861.” Later the 
essay was included in Vol. 9 of the first edition of Plsarev's works 
(1868) . 

In the magazine the essay was dislorted by the censors. It is here given 
according to the text of the first edition. 

The essay constitutes an important stage in the struggle between 
revolutionary-democratic journalism and the reactionary and liberal 
Police-inspired press. Having set out in the first part of the essay the 
ideological programme that he was defending al the time, Pisarev devoted 
the second part to a sharp polemic with reactionary and liberal journalism. 
In it he defended Chernyshevsky and his trend against the attacks and 
insinuations of the liberal press. M. Katkov, a reactionary publicist, began 
the campaign against the revolutionary democrats in 1861 in Russky 
Vesinik (Russian Herald). We took up the cudgels against the materialist 
ideas of Chernyshevsky and his followers. No. 5 of Russky Vestnik gave 
abstracts of an article by P. Yurkevich, a reactionary philosopher who 
tried to “refute” Chernyshevsky's philosophical views and the conclusions 
of his famous work The Anthropological Principle in Philosophy. The 
zine tried to pass itself off as a publication of serious “scientific” 
ism, and under the guise of liberal phraseology it systematically 
calumniated the revolutionary democrats, trying to present them as igno- 
rant people who denied things for the sake of denying, and so on. 
Russky Vestnik was joined by Otechestvenniye Zapiski, (Notes of the 
Fatherland), then the organ of the liberal police-inspired trend. No. 8 of 
this journal for 1861 published six articles at once, the purpose of which 
was to discredit Souremennik (The Contemporary) and its editor. Other 
reactionary journals—Domashnyaya Beseda (Domestic Conversation), 
published by Askochensky, Vremya (Time) and Biblioteka dlua Chteniya 
(Reading Library)— also took part in the violent altacks on Souremennik 
and revolutionary-democratic literature. 

Besides other articles severcly criticizing reactionary politics and idcol- 
ogy. Chernyshevsky published two articles under the common title 
“Polemical Gems” in Sovremennik, Nos. 6 and 7, 1861. They gave a rebull 
to Russky Vesinik and Otechesivenniye Zapiski. “Polemical Gems” called 
forth a new acv ep! violent exasperation and calumnious concoctions 
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from the reactionary journals Just at that time the second pert of 
Pisarey's essay sppeared and disclosed the reactionary backstage springs 
of the les in Russky Vestnik and Olechestocnniye Zapishi and the 
iunpotence of their efforts to “refute Chernyshevaky. bn connection with 
the general upsurge of the revolutionary movement In the country, Pisarey 
demanded with the greatest energy and outspokenness that everything 
that was deerepit and hantpered the people's ree development should be 
eradicated and destroyed. In spite of isolated discrepancies with Cherny- 
shevsky’s conclusions, Pisurey proved in this article to be 8 convinced 
supporter of the revolutionary-democratle trend and a defender of Soore- 
mennik and its leaders. And that was what the readers interred 
from his first major article In democratic journalism. ‘The tcoctionarles 
and liberals saw him as a new talented and dangerous enemy. His cssay 
was allacked by Russky Vestnik that very year. An ontry the censor 
A Nikitenko made in his diary on October 14, 186) Is characteristic in 
lus respect, “In Russkoye Slovo,” it read, “a new prophet of the fashion. 
able trend has orisen, He Is Pisarcv. He... has just published an essay 
under the title ‘Nineteenth Century Scholasticism and the Processes of 
Life’ In Russhoye Stove." (Nikltenko distorted the title of the essay by 
combining it with that of another arlicle by Pisarev—"The Process of 
Life"—atso published in No. 9 of Russkoye Slovo). “t admit that reading 
it exasperated me and hence | spoke with too much heat In my report” 
(in the Central Censorship Board). 


4 Souremennik (The Contemporary)—a progressive Russian journal 
founded by Pushkin in Petersburg in 1836. After 1847 It was published 
by the poet Nekrasov and the journalist Panayev. During the sixtics 
it became the organ of revolutionary democracy. Besides Nekrasov, Chor- 
fyshevsky and Dobrolyubov had leading roles In It, Sovremennik was 
slosed in 1866 after D. V, Karakozov'’s atlempt on the life of Aletan 
er 1. P. 


__* Russky Vestnik (Russian Heratd)—e magazine which Legon to appear 
in 1856. The publisher was M. Katkov. It began with a programme of 
Very moderate bourgeois-aristocratic Hberalism, but as the class struggle 
sharpened in the sixties, {t adopted extreme reactionary positions (partic: 
ularly openly in 1863). 


* Pogodin's controversy with Kostomarav took place in Petersburg 
University on March 19, 1860, and had as its subject the origin of the 
Russian state, M. Pogodin, a reactionary historian, defended (ve an-called 
“Norman theory" of the origin of Russia, attributing the role of organizers 
of the ancient Russian sinte to the Varangians, who came from Scandl- 
navia. Pogodin expounded this “theory” in his book, The Norman Period 
in Russian Literature (1889) Dobrolyubov published » review of the boak 
in No 1 of Sovremennik in 1660, disclosing Its reactionary purport, The 
same issue of Souremennik carried an article, “The Origin of Russia,” by 
the historian N. 1 Kostomaroy, proving the untenability of Pogodin's 
theory and defending the equally untenable theory of the Lithuanian 
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origin of Russia. In February 1860, Pogodin wrote Kostomarov @ latter 
challenging him to a public dispute and sharply attacking Sour. 
At the dispute Pogodin was hissed by the students. After it he hasteneg 
to publish in Russkaya Beseda (1860, No. 19) a statement that his chal. 
lenge to Kostomarov had only been a “joke.” The dispute was the object 
of heated discussion in the periodicals of the time. Chernyshevsky described 
Pogodin and his “theory” in cutting terms in his article “Remarks on 
‘Mr. Kostomarov’s Lest Word to Mr. Pogodin.’” (Sovremennik, No. §, 
1860) and Dobrolyubov venomously ridiculed him in “The Whistle,” the 
satiric section of the same issue of the magazine. Russkaya Beseda 
{Russian Conversation)—a magazine published by the Moscow Slavophiles 
from 1856 to 1860. A. S. Khomyakov, one of the Ideologists of the Slavo- 
philes, attacked materialism in his article “On Modern Phenomena in the 
Field of Philosophy" (Russkaya Beseda, No. |, 1859). The Slavophiles 
were representatives of one of the trends in Russian social thought in the 
forties and fifties of the last century and the mouthpieces and supporters 
of the interests of the liberal landowners and bourgeoisie. They were 
opponents of the revolution and the materialist outlook, and they vio- 
lently attacked the revolutionary democrats. They supported a “theory” 
on a special line of development of Russia based on the communal system 
peculiar to the Slavs, Orthodoxy and the “harmonic combination” of 
State power and the people. Their principal representatives were 
A. S. Khomyakov, the Kireyevsky brothers, the Aksakov brothers, Y. F. Sa- 
marin and J. P. Belyayev. p- 74 


4 For several years, the “Russkaya Beseda” published... papers. From 
1856 to 1860 Rasskaya Beseda regularly published articles by Slavophile 
publicists on Russian history, philosophy and literature. Although some 
of these articles contained interesting observations and isolated liberal- 
oppositional statements, all of them were typically devoted to the 
reactionary Slavophile doctrine and hostile to the democratic movement 
and to materialism. “Otechestvenniye Zaviski* brought out a supple- 
ment ... a collection of songs by Mr. Yakushkin.... The reference is to 
a volume of iolk songs collected by the well known writer and ettnag- 
tapher P. 1. Yakushkin; the first edition was issued in 1860 asa 
supplement to Oftechestvenniye Zapiski, a magazine published by A. Kra- 
yevsky. After Belinsky's withdrawal from the magazine in 1847 
and until the publication was taken over by Nekrasov and 
Saltykov-Shchedrin in 1868, it pursued a liberal and police-inspired 
trend: its publishers and editors during this time were the unscrupulous 
journalistic business-man Krayevsky and the critic Dudyshkin, one of the 
apologists of the theory of “art for art."—...Svetoch gave... a descrip- 
tion of a Russian wedding: ... This refers to an article by M. Krivoshein, 
“The Russian Wedding, Its Rites and Songs,” published in Svefoch, No. 2, 
1661. Svetoch (The Lamp). 18f0-62, was published by D. I. Kalinovsky 
and was a fairly colourless liberal journal whose purpose was to “concil- 
iate the conflicting doctrines of the Zapadniki (Occidentalists) and” 
Vostochniki (Orientalists).” The Zapadniki represented a bourgeois-liberal 
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trend in Russian social thought In the forties and fifties af the lest century. 
Like the Slavophiles—-here called Vostochniki—they feared a revolation 
and fought against the revolutionary-democratic movement, bul they 
differed from them mainly on the path of development lor Russla They 
idealized the bourgeois order and culture of the West and beld thet 
Russia would develop along the lines of capitalism. Vremga (Time)—a 
magazine published [rom 1861 to 1863 by MM. Dastoyevaky with close 
collaboration by FP. M. Dostoyevsky, It waa the organ of the trend called 
the Pochvenniki, who were close to the Stavophiles. It geve the concepts 
of “soil” (pochva) and national roots, of which the journal continually 
spoke, a reactionary Interpretation. From its very first iseues the 
journal opposed the revolutionary -democratic programine of Soore- 
mennik, but its attacks became particularly violent in the second ball of 
1861. F. Dostoyevsky, Strakhov, and others, wrote articles against Sovre- 
mennik. p 74 

5 Speaking of the cosmopolitan bias of Sozremennik, Pisarev apparently 
wishes to stress the fact that the journal devoted serious attention both 
to the development o! the democratic movement in Russie and to the 
condition of the working masses, the economy and the politics of the 
Western countries. As it was a legal poblication subject to censorship. 
Sovremennik, speaking of phenomena in fhe life of fhe West, often alluded 
at the same time to Russian matters which it could not speak of openiy. 
As for Katkov’s Russky Vestnik, it persistently published much material 
on the political structure in Western Europe, especially Britain, from 1856 
to 1861. Katkov was usually described by his contemporaries 28 en “An- 
glomaniac.” He was particularly impressed by the preservation of aristo- 
cratic survivals in the English bourgeois structure, the considerable role 
played by big and medium landownership in local administration. * 

P 


... the problem of emancipation having been solved independently of 
what they tad to sau.... During the drawing up of the {86 Peasant 
Reform by the feudels, the government continually prevented {ree discus- 
sion of the peasant question in the periodicals Its repression of Sovre- 
mennik in this respect was especially severe. In 1860, not being allowed 
to state its opinion on the contemplated reform openly and clearly, 
Sovremennik ceased altogether to publish articles on the peasant question 
Sunday schools for the free instruction of adults from the common people 
began to appear in Russia in 1859, as 8 result of public imitistive con- 
nected with the upsurge of the democratic movement. As early as Decem- 
ber 30, 1860, the Minister of Public Education, on the direction of the 
chief of the police, signed a circular ordering strict supervision of the 
activity of these schools. In June 1862, the tsarist government. scar 
by the increase in the number of such schools and the active part 
progressive intellectuals took in their organization, ordered them to be 
closed. 

The discussion of tre Sunday school question in ‘the papers was 
prevented by the censorship, and that is whst Pisarev wishes to point 
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out here. It is characteristic that this part of the article was distorted 
by the censor in the text of the journal. p. 75 


? Our journals can exert no influence on the solution of administrative 
problems. By this Pisarev means that it was impossible for the revolu- 
tionary-democratic press to express its opinion openly and fully on any 
questions concerning the reorganization of society. p. 76 


® The passage beginning with: “There can be no doubt that the land- 
owners” and ending with: “the concept ... of the theory-bound man of 
letters inspired by the most selfless and humane ideals" was cut out 
of the essay in the journal text by the censor. Pp. 76 


* The passage beginning with “The Russian peasant has perhaps not 
yet acquired sufficient stature” and ending with “literature, and literature 
alone. Is capable of performing” was cut out of the text of the journal 
by the censor. p77 


© The March 1861 issue of Russkoye Slovo contained Pisarev’s article 
“Popular Books” on cheap publications intended to be spread among the 
people. Narodnoue Chienye (Popular Reading) was a journal published 
from 1859 to 1862, edited by A. Obolensky and G. Shcherbachov. Besides 
some useful essays accessible to all, it contained stories and essays offer- 
ing the reader abstract and moral considerations, “precepts” of aristo- 
cratic-bourgeois morality. p. 77 


" The passage beginning with “Those who work in our journals aspire 
towards” ... and ending with “Apart from this world of noble but imprac. 
ticable aspirations” was cut out of the journal text by the censor. p. i: 


12 The incident with Tolmachova, a brilliant episode in the 1861 polemic. 
A lady from Perm named Y. E. Tolmachova recited an improvisation out 
of Pushkin’s Egyptian Nights at a charity evening. This was described by 
some unknown correspondent of the Sankt-Peterburgskiye Vedomosti 
(Saint-Petersburg Record). In No. 8 of the weekly Vek (The Century), 
the poet P. I. Weinberg wrote a feuilleton under the pen-rame cf Kamen 
Vinogorov, ridiculing Tolmachova and making vulgar and filthy imsinua- 
tions about her. The Tolmachova episode and Weinberg’s feuilleton 
provided an object of heated discussion in magazines and newspapers for 


several months in 1861. See also Note 17. p. 79 
‘3 These words on the free expression of feelings were cut out of the 
Russkaye Slovo text by the censor, p. 79 


'¢ In 1859 and 1860 women began to attend lectures in Petersburg 
University as unregistered students. The conservative professor body was 
hostile to these first attempts made by women to obtain education. p. 80 


18 Domostroi (House organization)—-a monument of Russian literature 
of the 16th century, is a collection of rules of social, religious and especially 
family and everyday conduct. The word Domostroi came to mean a con- 
servative and vulgar system of life. p. 80 
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u The whole of this paragraph was.cut- col of the Journal test by 
censor | 
i Mikhailov and the pack he unleashed, ML. Mikhailov, a poet 
volutenaty-democratic figure, took an active part In the Totmachova 
No. 51 of Sankt-Peterburgskiye Vedomost( published 2 Iciter io 
ghich he sharply criticized Weinberg’s ection and advocated full eman- 
<ipation ior women. Then it published a number of other letters condemn- 
ing Weinberg’s action. Katkov made a vicious sttack*oa Mikhailov end 
ether champions of equality for women in the article “Our Language and 
What Are Whistlers?” which he published in Rustky Vestnik, No. 3, 1661. 
In it he said among other things that Welnberg’s fenilleton “would have 
passed unnoticed had it mot been for the clamour raised by aj! the pack 
unleashed by Mr. Mikhailoy.” p- 81 


:s Khemnitser, Ivan loanovich (1745-17@4}—a Russian fabulist. “What 
kind of a thing is time?" is a slightly altered quotation from Khemnitser’s 
iable The Metaphysician. His metaphysiclan, who fell toto a ditch and 
would not make use of the rope his father let down to him until his 
iather had answered the questions. “What kind of a thing is a rope?” 
and “What is time?" became a current ification of the bookworm 
and thinker who has lost touch with life. p. 82 


” Ostrovsky, Alexander Nikolayevich (April 12, 1821-Jane 14, 1886) — 
a Russian dramatist. His works greatly inffuenced the development of 
Russian literature and the Russian theatre. p. & 


® Vovchok, Marko—pseudonym of Maria Alexandrovos Markovich 
(1834-1907) a Ukrainian woman writer. p. & 


_™ Alexander | (1777-\825)—Russian tsar (1801-1825), one of the organ- 
izers of the reactionary Holy Alliance. od 


™ A Hero of Our Time—-a novel by Lermontov, published in 1840, Who 
Js to Blame? —a book written by Herzen and published in 1847; A Nest of 
the Gentry—-a novel by Turgenev, published in 1859. p. & 


% Belinsky, Vissarion Grigorgyevich (811-1848)—a famous Russian 
Tevolutionary democrat, critic, publicist and materialist philosopher. p. 85 


* The passage from “To soar in mind amidst the rainbow-coloured 
skies of fantasy” to the end of the chapter was cut out of the journal 
text by the censor. p. 87 


28 The author of the article “Caprices and Thoughts"—Herzen, the use 
oi whose name was prohibited in the sixties of the last century. Pisarev 
here reiers to Herzen's work “Caprices and Thoughts 11 In Various 
Connections,” first published in Peterburgsky Sbornik (Petersburg Col- 
lection) in 1846. p. 88 


% Grigoryer, Apoton Alexandrovich (1832-1864)—a liberal, anti-demo- 
cratic critic and publicist. The allusion here is to his article “Art and 
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Morality, New Grdbslein" (Musings) on Old Queeflons,” published 1 


Svefach, No |, 1801, Rao 
© Karamsin, Nikalal Mikhailogich (170) (826) -a Roatan bletorten md 
writer ps 


* The expreasiona quoted by Pinarev aro from A. Grigoryev's articies, 
“Occidentaliom In Russian Literature, tts Caueen and Moree, 1848.51" 
(Vremya, No. 3, 1861) and “Reallamn and Idealisin in Our Literatyre (On 
the occasion of the new edition of the works of Plaemaky and Turgency),” 
publinhed In Svetoch, No. 4, 180), . w 


* The passage beginning with “religions wars, utoplin theories" anit 
ending with “Napoleon 11" was suppressed by the censor when the 
article was published In the journal po 


® Domashnyaya Besedu (Dameatic Convarsation)—n journal whith 
appeared trom 1A68 (0 1477, publlahnd by the reactionary ohscurantist 
VoL. Ankachermky; It came out with savage clamour againal science and 
progroes Ht woe the constant object of scathing ridicule on the part of 
all progrovaive Agures of the time. pw 


| The reference (“whistling poopte) ia to the Rusalan Suistuny (Whist. 
tera), from Sulstok (The Whistle) the name of the satiric section of 
Souremennth founded by Dubrolyubov and called Soivfok, a nickname 
Oral used In respect of revolutionary-democratic writers by Katkov which 
then became current in the reactlonary press. (n Journaliain tn the sintles 
of the last century the verb sulatet (to whistle) wan used with the special 
meaning of “lo como out with criticism, ridicule and negation of the re 
91 


" The editorial board of Vremya wrote in the Journal's programme, 
published before It began to appear, that It would fight the authortties, 
the "generals in the renin of Ilerature.” Chernyshovsky noted the vagne- 
ness of thin atatement In hie article in the frat number of Vremya, Here 
Pinarev relere to the publicista of Rusaky Veatnth aud Olechestveni 
Zupleki ae “iterary generals” and “literary Chincee Emperora,” ? 


“ Naughty Roys, one of the nicknamen which the reactlonary presa 
gave the representatives of revolutionary democracy, This, Kalkav fn 
No 1} of Ruesky Voatnih, 1661, called Souremennik’s critlclem “puerile 


aquabbling.” p. oF 
“ Qutenberg, Johann (ce 1400-1408). a German Inventor, author of the 
European way of printing bocke by meana of mobile type. p 


% Shchedtrin, N, paondonym of the famous Russian satirical writer 
Mikhail Yeugrajovich Sultyhov (1826-1889), Qubernia Shetches wap 
published tn 1856 and 1867 in Ruseky Vesinik. p. 8 


© Abhaharumav, Nikolat Dmilriyavich, (1819-1803)—a Russian writer 
and orltte, The article by him referred to here was published In Cte 
chratuenniye Zopieki, No. 7, 1487 and devoted to the defence of the reso 
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tionary theory of “nel for art.” This erticte formed but an aptode In 
the struggle on queationa of art end its relations to rely whish developed 
between 1466 and A564. In his thesls The Avsthetic Relation of Atle 
Reality and bis Essays an the @ Parlod of Russian Lileretuse. 
Chernyshevaky expounded fhe materlsiat view on art and tls teoka, 
afficined the active anciol tale of Iterature, and delended Gogot's realintio 
and criteal trend tn Iterature. Druzhinin, Dudyshhin and gtbers golem. 
zed with him, attacking the Gogol trand In fitersture trom the postiinns 
of the reactionary “art for art” theory, 9% 


* Charles V, King of Spain and head of the Holy Roman Empire, alter 
mililary fallurow in the fight against the Reformation, abdicated in 1654 
al eines tu the monastery of St, Yuite in Estraniadura, Spain, where 
te dled. pH 


“This was sold In Dudyshkin'a unsigned utiles! review In Otechasiven- 
niyo Zapiski, No. 2, 1e6l, in connection with the programma of Veen 
which declared war on the “Iterary generals.” p. 


© All the “votatics of art’ listed here were writers and men of letters 
of the Otic and sixties of the Jast contury who copiously wrote for the 
Journals of the {Iime, but were soon forgotten by the readers. p97, 


4 Speaking of the accusatory rubbiah that flooded our mogasines In 
1867 und 185K, Pisarey means the flood of petly accusatory works spread 
by liberal genteot Mternture in the years immediately following the Crimean 
War. Works such na V. Sollogub's comedy The Official and N. Lvov's 
accunalory plays wore paritcularly populer among the gentry and olfetels. 
‘tha “accusation” in those works was againal individual abuses by 
aifclots, This literature did not dreary of criticizing the extaling system. 
It proached Uberal tustona, spesking of the government's {rf to 
“eradicate evil,” and opposed to tho bribe-takers, buroaucrate and hers 
whom It expored lhe stilted characters of “Ideal” puresucent officials of 
a “new formation.” Dobrolyuboy gave a devastaling crittclam of this 
emaaciilated sceiastory Iiteraluro in a number of arlicles such as “The 
Works of Count V. A. Sollogub,” “Gubsrnia Sketches," aml “Literary 
‘Trifles of Laat Year." 9 9 

41. bow, one of the pseudonyms urider which Dobralyukov wrote In 
sSovremennlh, p. 98 

2 A, Grigorycy’s article in Svefoct, No, 4. 1861, bore the tlile "Realism 

nid Ideoliam In our titoralnre,” [1 opposed Turgenov, aa a representative 
a ojdeatlem,” to Plsemsky, a a representative of realiem in Iheratete, 

p. 

a Krylov, Ivan Andregevich (1708-1844)- a famous Russian fabeet. 
e 

as Petuaglans, according to ancient authors, carly inbabHaris of Cteom 
I 


ow wOoTES 


@ yagner, Nikolat Petrovich (1829-1907)—zoologist, professer af 
petersturg Univeraity and talented popularizer. His artlole “Nature ag 
Milne.Fdwards” tn Otechestoenniye Zapithi, Nos. 10 and it. 1860, wee 
devoted to en analysis of the work of the French zoologist Henri Milne. 
Ldwards. @ great taconomist, who al the same time was an oppotmnt ef 
the idea of evolution in biology. p ie 

= “Nubudy beat them: they tormented themselvet.” a slightly alleres. 
expression Irom the story of the Novgorodites in the introduction to the 
ancient Russian annals “Tales of the Times,” probably written by Nestor 
the Chronicler (second half of 11th and carly of 12th century), a mank 
ol Kiev-Pechersky Monastery p. 10a 


# Bacon, Francis (156}-1626) —an English materialist phtlosophe, 
Locke, John (1632-1704)—an English philosopher who evolved the 
of senmuallam or the derivation of all knowledge from the experience af 
the senses. Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, Senior, (1762-1814)—» German 
classical, subjective Idealist philosopher. Feuerbach, Ludwig (184- 
1872)—s German materlalixt philosopher. Vogt, Karl (1817-1896)— 
‘a German naturalist and representative of vulgar materialism. Moleschott, 
Jakob (1822-1802)—a Dutch philosopher and physiologist, a representative 
ol vulgar materialiam. p 1S 

© Humboldt, Karl Wilhelm, see Note 16 to “Plato's Idealism”: Stein, 
Heimann (1823-1802)--8 linguist. The pamphlet mentioned bere— 
“W. Humboldt’s Linguistics and Hegel's Philosophy”—was manta 
In 1848, Ln 


© Humanists, in the old meaning, students of history, linguistics, 4 
p. 


“ Haym, Rudol{ (1821-1901)—a German historian of philosophy and 
Mterature. His hook Hegel and His Time was published in Boas 
1861. P. 


. 

" The dead doctrine emanating from Mr. Nocilky and the compiler 
of the “Philosophical Lexicon.” A reference to the reactionary philosophers 
and professors of Kiev Clerical Academy, O. M, Novitsky and S S. Go 
gotaky (compiler of the PAilasophical Lexicon). When he speaks of “semi 
narian philosophy” which found no readers “outside a certain caste,” and 
points oul that “it ta not of this world and this world will mot under 
stand It," Pisarev exposes the link hetween those philosophers who view 
lently attacked materialism and reactionary clericalism. p. 106 


® Antonovich in his review of the “Philosophical Lexicon” ... Pisarev 
here means AV. A. Antonovich's article, “Contemporary Philosophy.” ta 
it, and also In “Two Types of Contemporary Philosophers,” (Sovvemennih, 
No. 4, 1861) the philosophy of idealism, and in particular Gogotskys 
Lealcon, were criticized fram positions of materialism. Anfonovich, Maxim 
Alexeyevich (1636-1918)—a radical publicist and critic in the sixties of 
the tast century. bo 108 


notes Lo 


2 Lavrov, Pyotr Lavrowich (1853-1000), a revoluilorary figure and 
migrant, sociologist and publicist. He supported ai ureclentific Mesbotle 
gad subjective method In soctotogy. pt 

+0 Three Talke on the Present-Day Significance of Philosophy also sp- 

was as @ seperate puMication In peneaerg In 1861. In tt, Lavrov, & 
Prpical eclectic in philosophy, expounded the views of bourmeols positivism 
and accepted the major propositions of Kant’s Idealist philosophy, Cherny- 
shevsky's The Anthropologico! Principle in Philosophy criticized Lavrov’s 
eclecticism in an analysis af @ book by the falter, Essays on Questions 
of Practical Philosophy (1960). p. 107 


4 The words of the merchant in Ostrovaky’s play, One Old Prlend ls 
Botter than Two New Ones (Act {1, Scene 4). See also Note 19 p. 108 
% The relerence here Is to M. A. Antonovich's le, “Two Types of 


Contemporary Philosophers,” devoted to the analysis of Lavrov's — 


© piserev has In mind the article, “The Content of Life.” by the eritle 
and {deallst philosopher Nikelal Nikolayevich Strakhov in Svetoch, Nos. 1 
and 2, 1801, in whieb typically idcaliaile views on life were reproduced, 
and the article “The Idea of the Organism,” ir Biblioteka diya Chtenga 
No. 3, (8850 by the eritie Yevgeny Nitolayevich Edelson, a defender of 
“art for art” and Idealist philosophy. pid 


BEES 


Firat published in Vol 9 of the first edition of Pisarev's works (1868). 
according to the text of which this translation Ia made. In the first edition 
it ts dated 1862 The manuucrint of the essay has not been preserved. nor 
I» there any other information of the fime of conditions In which the 
vssay was weilten. {n particular {t fa not known whether the author 
himself Interrupted his work or whether the end of the cssay was omitted 
because of the censor, or faally, whether the significant dots after the 
heginning of the agitation among the worker bees has been described 
arc an original way of Imitating Acsop. 

The setting for the essay was provided by an account of the essay 
Bienenstoat (The Bre State) trom Karl Vogt's Altes und Newos aus Tier- 
und Menschenleben (Old and New from the Life of Animuls and Men). 
Vol. 1, Frankfort on Main, 1859. Vogt’s work, like Pisarev's essay, (3 @ 
political pamphlet in the form of # popular sclentife sketch of life in 
the beehive But the resemblance between Plaarev's pamphiel and Vogt's 
fa mainly external. He makes use of Vogt’s general Idea and Individual 
details in bis description of the beehive to create an original work, re- 
markable for its great polilical vigour. 

Vogt’s pamphlet was written in 1650 In Switzerland, where he had 
Qed from Prussia after the defeat of the 1848-1849 revolution, during 
which he had been ane of the “imperial vicars” elected by the rump of 
the Frankfort parilament. The pamphlet bore on exclusively Prussian 
matters and wes a belated invective against the constitutional Prussian 
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The pamphet is a brilliant one, unmasking Firks the slanderer and the 
reactionary forees behind him, and at the same lime a revolutionary 
proclamation, openly calling for action against the autocracy, digclosiny 
the corruptness of the political regime in the country and protesting 
against the suppression of the democratic movement an the reprisals 
against those taking part in it. 

Pisarev's article is a remarkable sample of revolutionary literature in 
the sixties of the last century. The author paid for it with four years’ 
imprisonment in Pcter snd Paul Fortress. 

He spent a long time there in’ solitary confinement and by an order 
of a special meeting of the Senate confirmed by the tsar in autumn 1864, 
he was condemned to two years eight months imprisonment. He was not 
released from the fortress until November 1866. 


'... banning Mikhailov or Pavlov... M. L. Mikhailov, an outstanding 
revolutionary, poet and journalist, was arrested in September 1861 for 
spreading the proclamation, “To the Young Generation.” After “civil 
exceution” he was sentenced by the Senate to forced labour in Eastern 
Siberia. He died in 1865 as a result of the extremely severe conditions 
of forced labour. P. N. Pavlov, professor of history at Petersburg Univer- 
sity, was exiled to Vetluga and forbidden to deliver public lectures because 
of a speech he made on March 2, 1862 on the occasion of the Millenary 
of Russia, and in which he called on the government to unile with the 
people. His trial caused a profound reaction and expressions of sympathy 
among progressive intellectuals. 

During the investigation of the case against Ballod’s printshop, Pisarey 
gave evidence that among other things he took part in the efforts made 
by the editorial board of Russkoye Slovo to print Pavlov's speech in 
their journal. This the censors did not allow. p. 140 


? They cracked the student Lebedev's skull.... Vladimir Alexandrovich 
Lebedev studied in Petersburg University at the same time as Pisarev 
and took part in the students’ agilation in October 1861. During the 
arrest of the students, a soldier struck him violently on the head with 
the butt of his rifle. Lebedev was arrested and detained in a fortress until 
December 1861. He was brought to trial for the Karakozov affair in nr 

p. 1 


3 Valuyev and Nikitenko set up a paper with a liberal tendency.... 
Count P. Valuyev, Minister of the Interior from 1861, tried to pursue a 
policy of “bureaucratic liberalism” and shifting in the fight against the 
democratic movement. In 1862, he organized the newspaper Severnaya 
Fochta (Northern Post), the organ of the Ministry of the Interior. Tue 
editor was A. Nikitenko, a professor of Petersburg University and a 
censor, who was hostile to democracy. p. 140 


* Golovin, Minister of National Education, laid down in a_ secret 
circular to the Petersburg Censorship Committee on January 1, 1862 that 
in investigating articles containing objections to Chicherin’s opinions 
nothing should be passed which was “insulting to the person of Mr. Chi- 
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cher” Ut 1862, BLN, Chicherin wrote articles In N.P. Pavlov's reactlona. 
ry palice-inspired newapaper Naxke Vramya (Our Tima) expoonding 
reactionary views and attacking the revolutlonary-democtatle movement. 

p. 141 


+ Golosa iz Ravsii (Voices from Russia}—a non-pitiodteal collretion 
of material from Herzen’s Russian correspondents published in Herzen 
and Ogaryov's Free Printshop from 1857. It included correspondence from 
Russia Whose nuthors expounded views which did not coincide with 
Herzen's own convictions and lor the printing of which Herzen could 
nol and would uot accept responsibility, Pod Sud! (To Triol!), » supple. 
ment to Herzen’s Kolokol (The Bell) published from 1859 to [862 This 
supplement systematically unmasked the abuses and lyranny of tsarist 
authorilics and landowners. p 1d 


*V. A. Obruchev—an active participant in the revolutionary-democratic 
movement in the sixties of the last century, wss arrested in 1861 and 
condemned to three years forced labour for spreading the proclamation 
Velikoruss (Great Russian) p. 142 


7M. A, Bakunin—a Russian revolutionary, Narodnik. and anarchist, 
arrested in Saxony for taking part in the Dresden rising in. 1849, and 
later extradited by the Saxony Government to the Austrian Government, 
who handed him over to the tsarist government in 1851. He escaped 
abroad from Siberla in 1861. p. 142 


" The trial of Lieutenant Alexandrov was related in delail by one of 
the 1862 proclamations. Ordered by a wire from Petersburg to lake 
teprisals for the expected demonstration in Warsaw, Alexandrov reporied 
to the Warsaw vice-regent, Count Liders, that the order was to “act by 
temonstrations.” For this Alexandrov was condemned to be shot, bul the 
sentence was commuted to lifelong forced labour. p. 142 


® The five Decembrists.... Revolutionaries from among the Russian 
gentry, the first to ralse on armed rebellion against (sarist sutocracy in 
December 1826 (whence the name). The five most prominent Decembrisis— 
P. 1. Pestel, S. 1. Muravyov-Apostol, MP, Bestuzhev-Ryumin, P. G. Ka- 
khovsky and K. F. Ryleyev—were hanged, p. 143 


'© The blood of Poles.... The reference is to the reprisuls against 
those who demonstrated In Warsaw in February and April 186 . the 
blood of the martyr Anton Petrov. .. Anton Petrov was a peasant of 
(he village of Bezdna In Kazan Gubernia who led the peasant rising 
there on the occasion of the proclamation of the manifesto on the 
emancipation of the peasants. Tsarist troops under the command of 
General of the Tsar's retinue Count Apraksin ferociously subdued the 
peasants on April 12, 1861. Anton Petrov was shot on April 19, 1861. 
The tragedy of Bezdna cased a strong reaction among progressive 
sections of Russian society, p. 143 

1! The student business, the student agitation in autumn 1861 in 
Petersburg and Moscow, The outbreaks were particularly serious in 
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petersburg University and were accompanied by strect demonstrations 
of the students and reprisals on those who took part in them Several 
hundred students were arrested. Herzen replied to these reprisals on the 
Petersburg and Moscow students by his article “Third Blood!" in ee 
p 1 

12 Pisarev here makes tse of the apt title of Herzen's famous article 
“The Brutuses and Cassiuses of the Third Department” published In 
Kolokol in October !861 in the form of an open letter to Baron F. Brunnoy, 
Russian Ambassador in London. p. 143 


13 Picking on twa or three accidental conflagrations ... There were 
great conflagrations in Petersburg In May 1862. The tsarlst government 
used them as a provocation and accused the Poles and “nihilists” of 
arson, using this pretext to take reprisals on the members of the revolu. 
ary movement. The reactionary press magnified the rumours of 
arsonists” from 2mong the revolutionary youth. p. 147 
“ Two papers have been closed down.... From June 1862 the demo. 
cratic Souremennik and Russkoye Slovo were closed by the government; 
their publications was not resumed until the beginning of 1663. p. 147 


RUSSIAN DON QUIXOTE 


First published in Russkoye Slovo, No. 2, 1862, and later included in 
Vol. 2 of the first edition of Pisarev’s works (1866). There are but 
negligible differences between the two teats published during the author's 
life. In three places there are slight omissions, obviously ordered by the 
censor, marked both in the journal and in the first edition with the sign—. 
As the manuscript has not been preserved it has been impossible to 
restore these omissions. The translation is made according to the text 
of the first edition 

The fight against the Slavophiles and their reactionary doctrine occupied 
an important plzce in the democratic press in 1861 and 1862 as a result 
of the intensification in the literary and publishing activity of the Slayo- 
philes. At the end of 1861, the newspuper Den (The Day) began to 
appear, published by I. S. Aksakoy. It not unfrequently contained violent 
altacks against Chernyshevsky and Souremennik. 186+ saw the posthumous 


publication of the works of three Slavophile idcologists: K. S. Aksakov, 
A. S. Khomyakov and | vy, Kireyevsky. 


In 1861, in No. 10 of Sovremennik, Chernyshevsky published an article 


under the title “National Muddle-Headedness" attacking the reactionary 
a emme-ol Deni and in the November issue the polemle with the Slava- 
pealeal the Slavanka by G. Z Yeliscyev., An article by M. A. Antonovich 
ism” in No. 1 lec Was published under the title “Moscow Slavophll- 
was printed in No. a Chernyshevsky's article “Self-Appointed Elders" 
Slovo made further he same year Moreover, Souremennik and Russkoye 
Pisarev's article wa: attacks on Slavophile publicists in 1861 and 1862. 
Complete Works a devoted directly to the appearance in 1861 of the 
 V. Kireyevsky in two volumes, 


uOTRS Ld 


The publication of thie article in Vaf..2 of the Bret edition of the work» 
of Pisatey was one af the charges in tbe ercusslicn egatne: the pubdisher, 

F Pavlenkoy While instituting procuedings against Pavienkov an 
duly 7, 1866, the Gonsorship Commitee wrote, among other tinge, that 
“the article ‘Russian Don Quixote’ contalna, in (he form of titerary eritheibm, 
a mockery of inofal and religious belles and the negation of the ne- 
cessily Of religious principles in eduvetion and morality, and constitutes 
a violation of the [aw pravided agalmal in Article 1001 af the Penal Cade.” 
In the same conclusion of the Censorship Committee the article “Ruadan 
Don Quixote” was described as one of the moat “dangerous hy its trend” 
of the articles printed In Rutskaye Slovo. 

AL the same tne Pisarey's article containa Isolated Propositions open 
to criticism. He gives on unjuatly severe appraisal of an article writen 
in Sovremennit hy M. A Antonovich which conlained a politically vigor- 
ous characterization of the views of the Slavophilea from pasitions af 
revolutionary democracy, In contrast to Antonovich, Plssrey siresses his 
desire lo define Slavophilisin as a “paychologlcal phenomenon that has 
arisen as a resull of unsaltsfed needs.” This weakened to a certain extent 
the political vigour of Pisarev's article. 


‘In quoting Kireyevsky's opinion that Schlelermacher's lectures con- 
tained too much argumentation and that one must refrain from analysis 
of detail, Pisarey wanted to give the reader to understand es clearly 23 
possible under conditions of censorship the reactionary nature of Kircyew: 
sky's world outlook which was permeated with Orihioder dogma. [n the 
passage of the letter to which Pissrey refers his readers, Kireyevsky, 
for instance, expresses his dissatisfaction eboul Schiclermachir indulging 
in considerations snd prools of “ihe authenticity of the death of Jeaus”: 
for Kireyevsky this question has been sotved in the affirmative without 
any proof and he even accuses the sworn Berlin theologian of concessions 
to “the materialist point of view." p. 15I 


2 The magazine Yevroneyets (The European), which ‘L Kiseyevsky 
undertook to publish in 1832, was cissed down by the government of 
Nicholas 1 at the second Issue for publishing Kireyevsky’s article 
“The Nineteenth Century” on the grounds that it touched upon 
political questions. Nicholas I's mfatrustful censorship could not 
tolerate the use In the article of the words “enlightenment,” “activity 
of reason,” “skilful secking for an average,” and presumed that by these 
words the author meant freedom, revolution and constitution. p. 162 


3 Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm (\775-185A)—a German Idealist philos- 
opher, one of the chicf representatives of natural philosophy in the 19th 
century. By his political views he was a supporter of the monarchy, 
estate privileges and ecclestastical intolerance. p. 153 


4 The Anabaptists—o plebcian religious sect m Germany, Switzerland 
and the Netherlands. They played a great role in (he Peasant War in 
Germany in 1525, z Pp. 164 
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* Luther, Martin (1483-1546)—leader of the Reformation in 
and inde of Lutheranism. During the Peasant War in Germany 
came forward as a bitter enemy of the peasants In revolt. Metanchthon, 
Philipp (1497-1560)—a Protestant theologian, pedagogue and Associate 
oi Luther. P. 154 

© In the real old Moscow spirit, ie., in the spirit of the Slavophite 
doctrine (Moscow being the residence of the Slavophile ideologists and 
the place where their main publications were printed). D. 155 


7 Prince Vladimir Svyatostavovich (died 1015)—Grand Duke of Kiey 
(from about 978). During his dukedom, about 988, Kiev Russia adopieg 
Christianity (the baptism of Russia) and this promoted the consolidation 
of ancient Russia's unity and her contacts with Byzantium and Western 
Europe. P. 155 
“Material for I. V. Kireyevsky's Biography," published in the Vol. 1 of 
the 1861 edition of his works was compiled by his friend the Slavophite 
A. L. Koshelev. p.157 


“As what happened to Gogol, for instance. . .. These words of Pisarey’s 
were called forth by the appearance in 1847 of N. V. Gogol’s book, Selected 
Passages from Correspondence with Friends. This book reflected the tragic 
contradictions in the outlook of the great writer, contradictions which 
led him to obscurantism, the defence of the feudal system, the autocracy 
and the official Orthodox Church. In that same year 1847, Gogol was 
given a severe rebuke by the famous Russian critic and philosopher, the 
great revolutionary democrat Belinsky, in his well-known Letter to 
N. V. Gogol, which was illegally spread at the time in Russia. p. 157 


1@ In the quotation from I. Kireyevsky’s article “Russian Women Writers,” 
1838, the reference is to Yelizaveta Kulman (1808-1825), a poetess and 
translator She had surprising abilities and fluent knowledge of ten 
languages. When only twelve years old she translated the poems of 
Anacreon into several European languages and also wrote works of her 
own in several languages. Her poetical works were published in three 
parts after her death (St. Petersburg, 1838-41). p. 160 


" The reference is to Princess Zinaida Volkonskaya (1792-1862). In 
the twenties of the last century her Moscow drawing-room was frequented 
by many well-known writers. She was a dilettante in literature and wrote 
mostly in French. The most popular of her writings was Slav Pictures 
of the Fifth Century, written in French, an attempt to describe the 
mythological beliefs of the ancient Slavs. She spent a large part of her 
life in Italy and was converted to Catholicism shortly before her death. 


p. 161 
12 Yazykov, Nikolai Mikhailovich (1803-1846)—a Russian poet who 
wrote a number of popular songs. p. 161 


3 Vremya (Time). see Note 5 to “Nineteenth Century Scholasticism.” 
p. 163 


woTEs C) 


‘it was |. Kireyevsky himself who gave the name “Orthodos-Slavic” 
te the Slavophille trend p 168 


Moskvilyanin a Slavophile magazine which appeared [rom 1841 10 
isa. From the time when the journal began to appear the publisher and 
yell-known reactionary historian and publicist M. P. Popaotin and the 
cuiiic S. P. Shevyryov played a decisive sole in it; [rom 1850 2 decisive 
part was taken in the journal hy the members of the so-~<alled “young 
editorial hoard,” including Slavophile writers and others cluse to the 
slavophiles (T. l. Filippov, A. Grigoryev), Russkaya Beseda, sce Note 4 
to “Nineteenth Century Scholasticism.” p. 166 


ESSAY ON THE HISTORY OF LABOUR 


The lirst twelve chapters were published for the first time in the journal 
Russkoye Slovo, No. 9, 1863, in which they were dated August 23, 1863. 
The remaining chapters were published in Nos. 11-12 of the journal in 
the same year with the subtitle, “Second Article” and a special numbering 
of the chapters (1-Xt). At the end of the second article was the date 
September 17, 1863. Then the essays were included in Vol. 7 of the first 
edition of Pisarev's works (1866). Here the article as a whole was given 
the date September 1863. In the text of Chapter XII, second paragraph 
from the beginning, the first edition has a small omisston in compasison 
with the text published in the journal, the words spaced being left out: 
“The more numerous that society, the more considerable can be the 
division of labour, the more continuously and quickly 
the exchange of services can take place, the more 
efficient and intelligent, the richer and freer man can become; the more 
marked will be the decrease in the value of goods, and the more marked 
the increase of their usefulness.” (See p, 232 of the present volume.) In 
the first edition, Chapter XIX (See p. 267 of this volume) the text has 
been softened in comparison with the journal. Russkoye Sfovo had: “This 
is what all capitalists desire; this is, at least, what they dream of.” In 
the first edition all was replaced by many. And further on, in the sentence: 
“Such is the goal to which the efforts of all capitalists of alt nations 
are bent,” the first edition substituted “short-sighted capitalists" for “all 
capitalists.” The other differences between the texts of the journal and of 
the first edition are not substantial. Our translation follows the text of 
the first edition with the exclusion of the passages in Chapter XIX which 
were obviously toned down on account of the censor. Small inaccuracies 
in the first edition have also been corrected according to the journal text. 

The censor who examined Vol. 7 of the first edition in 1866 after its 
publication came to the following conclusion: “Although ... the article 
is written in a quite moderate tone, one cannot fail to note its socialist 
tendencies. In it the author carries through the idea that the appropriation 
of the labour of others, the oppression or exploitation of the weak and 
poor by the strong and rich, has been at the basis of all human society. 
ancient and modern, and that improvement is to be expected not from 
the improvement of religious or moral concepts, but from a better under- 


standing by people o (betr own soveniage sar oricriuined the [ag 
of the eelicte in Uw fullowlng unpresewna of the a5-volume culertin 
uf Puatey's evehs (eapectelly im the IM and 187 editions which wen 
sutperied to rigorous censorship) All the sharpest passages noted by 
conan os carly a9 1M and speaking of the antegotism hetwren lesbo 
and capital, Of the exploitation of the working majorily and of te 
contradictory character of progress under capitation, acl giving ¢ 
shattering analysie of the virws af beurgeuis econuists and apologtels 
of the capitalist eystem, wete excluded From or distarted in the 
edftiane al the six volume -ollection Thesr distortions mads hy fhe ompey 
were nel corrected until the Afth e2-valume edition, bet even in Gat 
the article appeared under the tile “The Origin of Culture,” which hee 
evidantly been toned down by censor ae tad alvo ihe preording cditlees 
af the shavotume collections The History of thie article provides ane ef 
the clearest ceamnples of (he persecution of Pisarey, the militent publica, 
by tearist censorabip 

‘ Cheape an Fgyptian Pharaoh in the third millennium BC A 
niutaber of alaves lost their lives daring the erection of Cheops’s pyr. 
the Greck litstorian Herodutus tells us. pin 


© the foliowing «stays, which act forth . Carey's ideus. Thy 
telerence to the idews of Henry Charis Carey, an American econcants, 
ant typical representative uf bourgeuls political economists and ay 
ul capltellem, ja of definite sigaticance tt be meant to full the vigtame 
of the taerie’ censors by yving the capusition of Plearry’s own views ap 
unt of tines of Carey, who was popular at that dime omen 
eactinnary anit liberal econuini in actual Lact, Plaarew's emaye 
give a vivid pic ul the soctal jonlem In bourgeote society emi 
are ditected againat the captoilation of man by man and against fee 
hunirgrois ecconomiats who justified it. they have nothing substsatial ts 
commun with Carcy's unscientific and reactionary assertions of the 
“harmony of interests” In benrgevis society, of the warker receiving the 
full product of hia work under capiteliem, etc p. 1% 


* Cumpare the tines In VA. Ziukovaky's tole in verse, “Peri and the 
Agr”. 


Onnemau Depa sazogan 
Y npay notepauoro pan 
Crosse w tpyctnoA THWKHe 
Hoo naunane one 
© yom, stu paw suuicnal® aie 
. Bolore los! patadise’s gale 
Youtig Pert stoud one dey 
In quiet melancholy. 
Silent tears sho aid ahod 
For hopes af entering had fed 


weve hers con 
mswkind. In her cértesity she opaned the and 
tet ail the calomities if contained Hence “Pandors’s box” smrans 
the source of all evils. p. 190 

* Prearro, Francitcg (1475-1541)—a Spanish adventurer and conqueror 
of Peru. p 193 

* Tengoborsky, Ludwig Velerpanovich (1773-1657)—a Wusslan econo- 
mist and statistician whe wrote s uumber of valuable works on beara 

p. 

' The Samnite Hills—Semnium, a mountainous region In Italy, to the 
north of Campania, was inhabited in antiquity by the Sabini and Oscani 
tribes. Wei, an Firuscan town north of Rome Aibu Longa, an anclent 
Latin town south-east of Rome Romulus, the legendary founder of Rene 

p. I 

* Cisalpine Goul—part of ancient Gaul including Northern Italy. ia 

p 

* Chernyshevsky, Nikolat Gavrilovich (1828-1889)—a Russian revotu- 
Uonary democrat who led the revolullonary-democratic movement in the 
sinthes of the tae) century, « materialiat philosopbes, scholar and bape 

Pp. 

* Mill, John Stuart, (1608-1873)—an Hngtish politician, economist and 
philoaopher. The relerence hete Is to the noles to the translation of Book 
( of Principles of Political Economy Gyat publinhed in Sovremennit in 
Now. 2-12 In 1800 and Outlines of Political Economy According to Mill 
by Chornyahevshy, in Sopremeanih, 1861, Malthus's unscientific theory was 
criticleed with particular vigour ty Chernyshevsky in Remarks an the 
‘ost Four Chapters of Mill's Firat Book. Karl Mars had « high opinion 
of Ghernyshevely end wrote that in his Outlines sheve:y had 
“thrown the light af « russter mind’ on the “declaration of bankruptcy by 
bourgeots exunwiny.” (Capital, Vol |, p. 15.) 

"\ Schlelden, Mutis Jakob (1804-1853)--a German batanlat whose works 
were Important In thu foundation of the cell theory of plant di 

pa 

"7 Our publiciste of all colours— representatives of liberal pallce-Inspired 
journalism who cortinually praised Milt's “political wisdom and bour- 
geols positiviem. p. 208 

” Tantalus, & Phryy emperor in ancient Greek mythology. He 
Invited the gods fo a banquet and treated them {o the flesh of hie son 
whom he had murdered. In punishment for Me crime he was obliged 
to stand for ever in water with his lips touching ripe fruits hut unable to 


‘ining be ot 
tose 


satisfy his hunger or thiret, p. 210 
© The Monastery of St. Bernard—on tha St Bernard Pass in the Alps: 
Its monks were fo help travellers in distress, p 28 
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© Lyapkin-Tuupkin, Amos Fyodoravich--a character from Gogol's 
comedy The Inspectar-General. 


Aifa Mokiyevich—a character from Gogol's Dead Souls, the type of 
country “sag p. 464 
"| Agassiz, Jean-Louis Rodolphe (1807-1873)—a Swiss naturalist, known 
as a vivlent opponent of Darwin. p. 465 
"2 Sedgwick, Adum (1785-1873)—an English geologist, professor at 
Cambridge University. p. 460 
" Rachinsky, Sergei Alecandrovich (1836-1902), professor of botany al 
Moscow University. p. 490 


"| Pulkheria Ivanovna—a character from Gogol’s tale Old-Time Land- 
owners, Kabanova, the merchant's wife—a character from the famous 
Russian dramatist Ostrovsky’s play The Thunderstorm, p. 492 

'% Strakhov, Nikolai Nikolayevich (1828-1896)—a Russtan idealist pht- 
losopher, writer and critic who attacked the revolutionary democrats, 


Pp. 492 
'@ Schleicher, August, (1821-1868)—a German philologist, author of 
The Theory of Darwin Applied to Linguistics. p. 493 


POPULARIZERS OF NEGATIVE DOCTRINES 


First published in the collection Luch (The Ray) in 1866. The translation 
follows the text of the Complete Works of Pisarev, Vol. V, Sth ed. St. Pe. 
tersburg, 1911, pp. 493-511, 


* This was the title of Chapters XVII to XXIII of Pisarev's essay “The 
Histarical Ideas of Auguste Comte." which were published in Luck in 
1866, p. 497 


* The Fronde—the name of a political movement directed against 
absolutism in France from 1648 to 1653. At first the bourgeoisie took a 
prominent part in it, but the leading role gradually went over to the 
top feudal lords who were dissatisfied with encroachments on their former 
tights aud privileges. The movement was repressed by the royal power. 

p. 497 

* Bossuel, Jacques Bénigne (1627-1701)—a French bishop and writer 
who professed theological ideas in sociology and defended the absalute 
monarchy. p.. 497 


* Fenelon, Francois de Salignac (1651-1715)—a French writer and pre- 
decessor of the Enlighteners of the I8th century. His chief work was 
Les Aventures de Télémaque. 

Boisguillebert, Pierre (\646-1714)—a French economist and represen- 
lative of classic bourgeois political economy. p 498 
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’ Magellan, Ferdinand (c. 1460-1324)—a Portuguese explorer who first 
suled round the world; he was killed by the natives of the Philippine 
islands. Kepler, fohann (1671-1630)—a Germar. astronomer who vindicated 
Copernicus’s teaching that the Earth revolves round the Sun. p. 502 


* Hettner, Hermann Theodor (1821-1882\—a German literary historian, 
author of General History of the Literature of the 18th Century, which 
was translated Into Russian. p. 506 


? Motchalin—s character in Griboyedov's comedy Wit Works Woe. This 
satirle character is the personification of tnadyism, career-seeking and 
hypocrisy. p. 508 

* Leibnitz, Gottfricd Withelm (\646-1716)—a German mathematician 
and idealist philosopher. His main work was Vouceaus essais sur ['en- 
tendement humain (New Essays on Human Understanding), 1700-1706, 

Albert the Great (Albertus Magnus) (1193-1280)—a representative of 
medieval scholasticism who falsified Aristotle's philosophical system to 
provide a basis for Catholic theology p. 521 


* Holbach, Paul Henri (1723-1789) —a French philosopher and prominent 
representative of 18th century materialism. p. 627 


"© Condorcet, Marie Jean Antoine (\743-1744)—a French politician and 
writer who took part in the French Revolution of 1789, during which he 
selonged to the Girondins. He wrote one of the earliest biographies of aa 
taire. p 


"In pre-revolutionary France the name of parliament was given to 
judicial bodics which had the right to object to roya} edicts with which 
they did not agree. This led to a series of cleshes between the parliaments 
and the monarchy. Maupzou, Louis XV's minister, attempted to abolish 
the parliaments in 1771 but they soon had to be restored and continued 
to play an oppositional role. 9. 535 

"2 Conti, Louis Francois (1\717-1777)—a French prince and politician 
who supported the parliaments in thelr struggle against the Turgot 
ministry and the reforms he inltialed and thus hastened the fall of the 
ministry. p. So 

' Count of Artois, later Charles X (1757-1836) --the brother of King 
Louis XVI. He was king from 1824 to 1830 and pursued an extremely 
reactionary policy. He was overthrown by the Revolution of 1830. p. 538 

\« Argenson, René Louis de Voyer d’ (1694-1757)—French marquis and 
writer, opponent of the privileges of the gentry. p. 4) 

1S Jansenists— supporters of retigious trend in the 17h and 18th centurtes 
which tried to renovate Catholicism by insignificant concessions to Cal- 
vinism. They were opponents of the Jesuits. p. 542 

‘8 Choiseul, Etienne Francois (1719-178)—s French duke and pelltices. 

P. 


W Gournay, Jeon Claude Marie (1712-1759)—a French economist who 
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favoured extensive free competition and non-intervention of the state In 
respect of economy. p. B45, 


w Mercier de la Rividre, Paul Pleree (1720-1791) —a French economist, 
follower of the physlocrat school and supporter of absolute monarchy in 
politics. p. 545 

9 Galiani, Fernando (\728-1787)—\alian priest and economist who 
polemized with the physiocrats on freedom of the corn trade, which he 


opposed. p. B16 
% Necker, Jacques (1732-1801) —a Geneva banker who directed French 
finances from 1777 to 1781 and from 1788 to 1790. p. 519 
1 Ecclesiastes—one of the books of the Bible, expounding an outlook 
imbued with profound pessimism and frustration In life. Pp. 555 
2 Afanasy Ivanovich—a character in Gogol's Old-Time Landowners, 
personification of idleness and light-mindedness. p. 557 


HEINRICH HEINE 


First printed in Vol. 4 of the edition of Pisarev'’s works published in 
1867 while he was still alive, In this first edition the essay bears no date. 
In the 1897 edition F. I. Pavlenkov, the publisher, Includes it In the 
essays writlen in 1862. But as in the essay Pisarey mentions Vol. XV of 
The Works of Heinrich Heine Translated by Russian Writers, edited by 
P. Weinberg, which was published in 1867, it is obvious that the essay 
cannot have been written before 1867. 

Meinrich Heine was Pisarev's favourite poet. Besides criticizing him 
Pisarev also translated several of his works (in his carly years). 

Pisarev partly connected with Heine's name his own transition to 
realism, as he himself called his outlook, or to “nihilism” as his enemies 
preferred to call il. “In 1860." he wrote in “Blunders of Immature 
Thought,” “there was a salher sharp turn in my development. Heine 
became my favourite poet, and the harshest notes of his laughter began 
to please me most in his works. The transition from Helne to Moleschott, 
and in general (o natural science, is understandable, and from there the 
toad led straight to consistent realism and the strictest utilitarianism.” 


'.,. Chichikov's Petrushka—the lackey of Pavel Ivanovich Chichikov, 
main figure in Gogol’s Dead Souls. Pelrushka's love for reading, more 
exactly for reading without understanding what he read, has become 
proverbial, p. 564 

? Wagner, Rudolph (\805-1861)—a German physiologist and psycholo- 
gist who, adopting an idealist standpoint, polemized against the vulgar 
materialisis K, Vogt and Moleschott. Waitz, Theodor (1821-1864)—a 
German psychologist and anthropologist who trled to base natural science 
on Kant's philosophical system p. 568 


3 Malthusianism—a_ reactionary, pscudo-sclentific theory evolved by 
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Robert Malthus (1760-1844), an English economist. It maintains that the 
poverty Gf the masses ta caused by laws of nature, overpopulation and 
lack of articles of general use, not by the conditions of capitalist produc: 

568 


tion p. 
' Weinherg, Pyotr Isayevich (1830-1008)—a Russian liberal poet, trans- 
lator and journalist. p. 571 


% Mustagogue—ancient Greek priest Inittated into all the mysteries of 
the service of the gods, Hierophont—high priest af the rites which consisted 
of mystic performances representing the tortures of the sinners and the 
bliss of the just in life hereafter. p. 576 


© O'Meara, Barry Edward (1780-1836)—a surgeon and Napoleon's 
doctor on St. Helena; he was expelled from the island in 1818 because of 
a quarrel with Hudson Lowe, the gavernor. Aatommarchi, Francesco 
(1780-1838)—-a doctor who attended Napoleon on St. Helena. p. 578 
7 Pelion and Ossa—mountains in Thessaly, Greece. The spurs of Ossa. 
come close to Pelion, whence the tradition that the Titans piled Pelion 
on Ossi. p. 583 
* Aflas—n mythical Titan whom Jupiter punished for taking part in 
the war against the gods by forcing him to bear the vault of the heavens 


on his shoulders. p. 5a 
© Dawalaghiri and Humatari—peaks of the Himalayas, among the 
highest in the world. p. 684 


‘0 La Chambre Introusable—a name given by Louis XVIII to the parlia- 
ment convoked after the Bourbon restoration and consisting of extremely 
eeactionary representatives of the feudal aristocracy. Louls XVIII (1755- 
1824) was in [act tho seventeenth Louls- to occupy the French throne, the 
son of Louls XVI, who was executed daring the Revolution, having died 
at an carly age without becoming king. p. 591 


'\ Ligurinus and Della—names of personages in a poem by the Roman 
poet Horace (65-8 B.C), 


12 Bérne, Karl Ludwig (\786-1837)—a German radical publicist and 
leader of “Young Germany.” p. 600 
13 Rumford utility soup {rom the name of the English physicist and 
philanthropist Rumford who “invented” a utility soup made of bones and 
other animal waste for needy people. p. 61 
44 Solovyov, Nikolal (1831-1874)—a reactionary Russian critic and oppo- 
nent of Plsarev and Chernyshevsky. p. 61L 
16 “Young Germany,” a group of liberal men of lelters who opposed 
German absolutism and the gentry. p. 612 
16 Tieck. Johann Ludwig (1773-1853), Aram, Ludwig Joachim (1781+ 
183t)--German romantic writers. Laube, Huinrich (1806-1881), Gutzkaw, 


Karl (1811-1878)—Gerraan writers and members of “Young Gemmeny 
Pp. 
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1 Schlegel, August Wilhelm (1767-1843) and his brother Friedrich 
(1772-1829) —German philosophers and poets, theoreticlans of romanticism, 
Novalis— pseudonym of Friedrich von Hardenberg (1772-1801)—a German 
writer and reactionary romanticist. p. G16 

8 Menzel, Wolfgang (1798-1873)—a reactionary German publicist who 
fought against “Young Germany" with the help of the censorship and 
the police. Massmann, Hans Ferdinand (1797-1874)—a reactionary German 
philologist. p. 617 

Arminius (17 B.C. to 21 A.D.)—leader of the German tribe of the 
Cherusci who defeated the Roman general Quintilius Varus In the Teuto- 


burger Forest in the year 9 A.D. p. 617 
® Agni, Varuna, Yuma and Indra—divinitics In Hindu mythology. 
Pp. 623 


! Nala and Damayanti—\ndlon legendary heroes, the story of whose 
love and sufferings forms an eplsode in the Sanscrit epic poem Mahab- 
harata. p. 623 


THINKING PROLETARIAT 


This essay was first printed in Russkoye Slovo in October 1865 under 
the title “A New Type.” 

In the first edition of the works of Pisarev (Vol. 4, 1867) during the 
life of the author, it was given the title “Thinking Proletariat” under 
which it is here translated. 

It is devoted to an analysis of Chernyshevsky's novel What Js To Be 
Done? Pisarev showed sincere approval and enthusiasm for Cherny- 
shevsky's novel. 

Not one of Pisarcv's articles of literary criticism attracted such intense 
and steady attention from the censorship as this one. As soon as it was 
printed in the journal it was the occasion for a warning made to the 
publishers on December 20, 1865. This essay, the censorship sai 
the concept of marriage and carries through the theory of soci 
communism.” 


' Svistuny—see Note 31 to the essay “Nineteenth Century Scholasti- 
cism.” p. 624 

2 Sce Note 7 to “Popularizers of Negative Doctrines.” p. 625 

® Razvleckeniye (Entertainment)—a humorous magazine founded in 
1859 by the writer F. B. Miller. It continued until 1917, 

Sovremenrik, sce Note 1 to “Nineteenth Century Scholasticism."” p. 626 

* A Nest of the Gentry (1859) and On the Eve (1860)—novels by Tur- 
genev. p. 628 

% Jnsarov—a character in Turgenev's novel On the Eve, Bazarov—a 
character in Turgenev's novel Fathers and Sons. p. 629 
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Bie EY Tsai: on io ascniavb id. 18 -be 
in the aixtes of the evi Antonie (1851912 rade eile 
3, 1862 » Which was In 5 
cur ramet Tape novel Fathere ond Sons ss a de- 
young gencration, the character of Bararov as 2 lampoon on the 


i p. 629 
1 Rudin—Sce Note Do 
the “tate! nt 
* Smaragdoo, §, jy easay “Plato's Idealism. p. 652 


(dled i reactor 

textbooks adopted In 1871)—the Russian author of resctlonary 

toents In Ruse lees ofthe fat enfury tn educational cals 
Pp 


NAME INDEX 


A 
Agassiz, Jean Louis Rodolphe—455, 
460, 463, 493 
Aksakovs, the—74 
Aksakov, K. S—170 
Alba, Fernando Alvarez de Toledo 
558 


Albert the Great—521 
Alexander I—83 
Alexander II—16, 140, 143-45 
Alexander of Macedon—173, 390, 
391 
Anaxagoras—46 
Antommarchi, Francesco—578 
Argenson (René De Voyer, comte 
a’) —541 
Aristotle—46, 68, 390, 391, 392 
Arminius—617 
Armstrong, William George—291 
Arnim, Ludwig Joachim—614, 616 
Attila—622 
Audubon, John James—401 
Augustus—62 
B 


Rabeuf (Baboeuf) Francois Emile 
—595 
Bacon, 
279 
Bacon. Roger—521 
Bekunin, M, A.—142 
Balzac, Honoré—40 


Francis—29, 30, 104, 106, 


Barbier. Henri Auguste—540, 62] 

Barrande, Joachim—464 

Barre, de la—529, 531, 532 

Bates, Henry Walter—493 

Batteux, Charles—93 

Batu Khan—219 

Bayard, Pierre Terrail, seigner de 
45 

Bayle, Pierre—S05, 506, 511 

Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustin Ca- 
ron de—5Il, 534, 535-38, 546, 
549 

Belinsky, V. G.—5. 7, 10, 12, 18, 
29, 40, 79, 85, 149, 588 

Belleval—532 

Belyayev, I. D.—74 

Berzelius, Jons Jakob—207 

Blanc, Louis—599 

Boileau-Despréaux, Nicolas—93, 511 

Boisguillebert, Pierre—498, 500, 543 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John—524 

Bérne, Ludwig—600-04, 608-10, 617, 
648 

Bossuet, Jacques Bénigne—497, 505 

Bourbons, the—18, 501 

Brizard—547, 548 

Bruno, Giordano—506, 507 

Brutus— 146 

Riichner, Karl—29 

Buckle, Henry Thomas—76, 308, 
503, 508, 510, 512-14, 541, 546, 
568, 569 


Buffon, Georges Louis Lelero— 
455, 542 
|. George Gordon—696, 696, 


c 


Caesar Augustus—103, 146, 179, 195 

Calas, Jean—B529, 530, 532, 533, B44 

Calas, Marc Antoine—530 

Caliguia—70 

Candolle, Alphonse de—493 

Capet, Hugh—691 

Carey, Henrl Charles—175 

Cassius— 146 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart—6i7 

Cavour, Camillo Bensodi—669 

Chambers, Ernest John—559 

Chantilly—514 

Charles V—94 

Charles X—18, 538, 592 

Charles XI1—422 

Chaumette, Pierre Gaspard—559 

Chernyshevsky, N.G.—5, 6, 7. 9. 10, 
12, 18, 20, 27, 29, 33, 34, 40, 42, 
202, 626-30, 638, 646, 647, 648, 
665-68, 670, 675 

Choiseul. Etienne-Frangois de—S45 

Clift—466 

Cloots, Jean-Baptiste du Val-De- 
Grace, (Anacharsis Cloots)—559 

Columbus, Christopher—303, 333 

Comte, Auguste—35, 568, 569 

Condillac, Etlenne-Bonnot de—54! 

Condorcet, Marie Jean Antoine— 
528 

Conti, Louis-Frangois—537 

Copernicus, Nicolaus—279, 502, 506, 
568, 593 

Corneille, Pierre—~51! 

Critias—50 

Cuvier, Georges—453, 455, 485 

Cyrus—90 


D 


u'Alembert, Jean Le Rond—54l, 
B42, 546, 560 


Ty 
Dante, orig. Durante Alighieri—5! 
Danton, George-Jacques— 559 
Danvers—510 


Darwin, Charles Robert—27, 303- 
08, 313-15, 317, 320, 321, 322, 337, 
341, 3M, 347, 360, 370, 376, 260- 
82, 384, 386, 392.96, 399, 405, 406, 
408, 413, 417, 418, 490, 423, 424, 
42%, 427, 429, 430, 433, 434, 439, 
440, 441, 446, 448, 449, 452, 453, 
456, 459, 460, 462, 463, 464-67. 
470-73, 479, 480, 483-87, 489, 490, 
491, 492, 493, 494, 495, 496 


Denis, Marie-Louise—S7 

Descartes, René—SO07, 521 

Desmoulins, Camilte—559 

Dickens, Charles—40 

Diderot, Denis—29, 501, 511, 527, 
540, 541, 542, 646, 554. 555, 559, 
56D. 561, 599, 599 

Dionysius of Syracuse— 146 

Dobrolynbov, N. A.—5, 7, 12, 18, 20, 
%, 42 

Domitlae—70 

Dudley, Robert Earl of Leicester— 
133 


Duke of Alba—358 

Duke of Enghien—396 
Duke of Saxony—53! 
Duke of Wellington—592 


E 


Eltiot—314 

Engels, Friedrich—14 
Epicurus—28, 46 
d@Epinay—S54 
d'Etallonde—53l, 532 


F 


Favart, Charley Simon—514 


Fénelon, Frangois—498, 499, 5 
Ferdinand the Catholic—71 “ 


Feuerbach, Ludwig—99, 104, 105 
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7u8 


Fichte, Johann Gottlieb—104. 615, 
616 

Flourens, Pierre Jean Marie—236 

Fontenelle, Bernard—506, 507, Sit 

Fouché, Joseph—396 

Fourier, Charles—20, 23, 649 

Franz 11—592 

Frederick the Great—508, 546 

Frederick 11—50!. 532 


G 


Gaius—595 

Galiani, Fernando—S46 

Galilei, Galileo—279, 502. 568 

Garibaldi, Guiseppe—638, 669, 670 

Geibel, Emanuel—572 

Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Etienne— 
297, 380, 440, 495 

Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
389, 391 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von—109, 
301, 495, 546, 596, 599, 600 

Goezman—535, 536 

Gogol. N. V.—72, 157, 327. 629 

Goncharov, I. A.—4I 

Gournay, Jean Claude Marie— 
545, 550 

Gracchus Tiberius—595 

Granovsky, T. N.—59 

Gray, George Robert—413 

Grimm, Friedrich Melchior von—S5A2, 
547, 549, 554, 562 

Guizot, Francois—59, 137, 152, 569 

Gutenberg, Johann—93 

Gutzkow, Karl—514 


Isidore— 


H 


Haym, Rudolf—105, 106 

Hearne, Samuel—394 

Heer, Oswald—359 

Hegel, George Wilhelm Friedrich— 
33, 90, 102, 104, 105, 106, 114, 128, 
151, 154, 163, 380, 616 

Meine, Heinrich—41, 564, 570-81, 
583, 586, 588, 589, 595-605, 607- 
23, 648 


Helvetius, Claude Adrien—511, 517 
627, S42 is 

Henry 1V—45 

Heraclitus—46 

Herzen A. 1.—5, 7, U4, 12, 1 
27, 29, 30, 33, 14146 pi 

Hettner, Hermann—606, 508, 517, 
519, 520, 528, 531, 535, 537, 538, 
S46, 547, 549, 561, 563 

Holbach, Paul-Henri—29, 527, 646, 
554, 555, 589, 561, 562, 598 

Homer—S!, 70 

Hooker, Joseph Dalton—306, 308, 
493 


Horace—46, 596 

Huber, Plerre—448 

Humboldt, Alexander—306, 391 
396, 397, 398, 489 

Humboldt, Wilhelm—67, 105 

Hume, David—544 

Huss, John—71, 518 

Huxley, Thomas Henry—489, 493 


J 


James II (Scotland)—503 
Jenghis Khan—622 
Johnston—471 


K 


Kant, Immanuel—114, 615, 616 

Karamzin, N. M—89, 420 

Kepler, Johannes —502 

Khemnitzer, 1. 1.—96 

Khomyakov, A. S.—74, 166, 170 

Kireyevsky, I. V.—148-66, 168, 
170-71 

Kireyevskys, the—74 

Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb—598 

Krylov, 1. A—98, 388, 389 

Kudryavtsev, P, N.—59 


L 


La Balue—71 

La Blanche—534, 635 

Lafayette, Marie de—604, 605, 621 
La Fontaine. Jean de—388. 389 


Lamarck, Jean Baptist I 
toine—379, 380, 195 pies 

La Mettrie, Jutien Offroy—40 

bes oe Emmanuel Augustio— 
By 


Lassalle, Ferdinend—699 

Latude, dJean-Henry—B}4 

Lanbe, Heinrich—614 

Lavolsier, Antoine Laurent—207 

Lavrov, P. L—107 

Lelbnitz, Gottiried Withelm—s21 

Lenin, V. L—31, 32 

Lermontov, M. ¥.—72 

Lessing. Gotthold Ephratm—583 

Le Tellier, Michel—658 

Liebig. Justus von—207, 441, 568 

Linnaeus—177, 399, 330 

Locke, John—104 

Loménie de 

i Charles—549 
ondonderry, Marquis of—392 

Louis IX, Louls Seint—195 

Louis xI—7; 

Louls XIV—84, 497, 498, 499-503, 
505, 507, Sil, 623, 690, 598 

Louis XV—sol, 534, 539, 541, 590 

Louis XVI—538, 550 

Louis XVITI—591 

Louis Philippe—i8 

Lowe, Hudson—578 

Lucullus—425 

Luther, Martin—154, 671 

Lyell, Charles—301, 303, 305, 306. 
308, 456, 458, 459, 461, 462, 473, 
493, 495, 496 


Brienne, Etenne- 


M 


Mably, Gabriel Bonnet de—SA6, 547 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington—48, 
59, 569 

McCulloch, John—272 

Magellan, Ferdinand—502 

Matherbe, Francgols de—SI0, 511, 
345 

Malthus, Thomas Robert—36, 37. 
201, 202, 203, 207, 208, 258, 362, 
441 


m 


Marcus, Acreltus—62 a 

Marie-Antolnette—518, 

Marlborough, John Chorciill—620 

Marz, Karl—t4. 20° 

Magsmaon, Hans Perdinand—617 

Maupeon, René Nicolas—534, 536 
a7 


Maurice of Saxony—5l4 

Melanchtbon, Phillpp 12 

Menzel, Wollgang— 

Mercer de 1a Rivizre, Paul Plerre 
—54S, 550 

Metternich, Klemens—586-88, 592, 
602, 617, 642 

Mill, John Stuari—76, 122, 202, 209, 
222, 362, 431, 432 

Milne-Edwards, Henr}—388 

Mitton, John—31, 217, 598 

Mirabeau, Honoré Gabriel Victor 
Riqueti—601, 604 

Moleschott, Jacob—29, 105, 405 

Moliére, Je japtiste—S!t 

Montbailly—5S29, 532 

Manes Charles—501, 

| SAO, SAT, 544 

Morelly—541 

Maller, Fritz—409 

Murat, Joachim—397 

Marray, C—314 


Stl. 


N 


Napoléon I Bonaparte—38, 79. 
m8, 275, 295, 396, 397, 308, 352. 
578, 580, 605, 615, 617, 618, €20, 
G21, 622, 623 

Napoléon 11—90 

Naudin, Charles—493 

Necker, Jacques—549 

Nekrasov, N. A—I2 

Nestor—103 

Neumann, Wilhelm—597, 599 

Newton, Isaac—177, 441, 568, 584 

Niebuhr. Barnhold Georg—50 

Novalis (Baron Friedrich von Har- 
denberg)—616 


70 


oO 


O'Ken, Lorenz -124, 495 

O'Meara, Barry Edward. 578 

‘Ostrovsky, A. N.~-83, 108 

wen, Robert- 20, 23, 461, 466. 
48S, 638, G49, 669, 670 


Pp 


Palmerston, Henry John Temple 
462 

Peel, Sir Robert—669 

Penn, William—219 

Peter the Great—166, 422, 501 

Philippe Auguste—195 

Philip of Orleans—S01, 590 

Pictel—460, 462, 463 

emsky, A. F.—4l 

William, “the Younger Pitt"— 


Pizarro, Francisco—193 

Plantagenet—194 

Plato—28, 45, 46, 47, 49, 51-54, 60, 
61, 63-71, 90, 104, 128, 222 

Pliny the Elder—318, 327, 390, S91, 
463 ' 

Pogodin—74 

Pompsadour de—S14 

Pope—524, 593 

Posa, Marquis von—515 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph—599 

Pushkin, A. S.—10. 41, 72, 87. 96 
97, 145 

Pythagoras—46 


Q 


Quatrefages de Bréau, Jean Louls, 
Armand de—297 
Queanay: Francois—543, 645, 550, 
1 


R 


Racine, Jean Baptiste—51! 
Ricardo, David—201, 202, 
Rikhman—320 


208, 258 


NAME INDEX 


Robespierre, Maximilien de— 54g, 
558, 559, 615 Rohan, de—so7” 

Romanovs, the—14, 15, 146, 147 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques—501, BI, 
BAD, 543, 544, 549, 550, 551, 653, 


59 
Rumford —G11, 613, 614 


s 


Salnt-Lamberl, Jean Francois de— 
555 

Saint Mare— 648 

Suint-Simon, Claude Henri—20, 23 

Saltykov-Shchedrin, M. ¥.—41, 93, 
96 


Sardanapalus—425 

Saussure, Nicolas Théodore—396 

Scheffer, Leopold— 572 

Schelling, Friedrich—153, 154, .163, 
615, 616 

Schiller, Friedrich—146, 598, 600 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von—616 

Schlegel, Friedrich—616 

Schleicher, August—493, 494 

Schleiden, Matthias Jakob—206, 


494 
Sebright, John—321 
Sedgwick, Adam—460 
Seneca—45, 62 
Serafimovich, A. S.—34 
Shaftesbury, Anthony—524 
Shakespeare, William—188, 216 
Sirven, Alfred—529, 531 
Smith, Adam—448, 551 
Socrates—45-17, 49-51, 104 
Sommerville—321 
Stanley, Edward, Earl of Derby— 
630, 631 
Steinthal. Heymann—105 
Stuart, Mary—194 
Swift, Jonathan—638 


T 


Tacitus—62, 674 
Talleyrand, Charles Maurice de— 
64! 


NAME INDEX mW 


Tamberlick, Enrico 221 

Tamerlane—622 

Tercier, Jean-Pierre—542 

Thackeray, William—40 

Thierry, Augustin—59 

Thomas of Aquinas—621 

Tiberius—71 

Tleck, Ludwig—614, 616 

Timiryazev, K. A.—26 

Torquemada, Tomas de—558 

Tudor, Elizabeth—132, 133, 194, 568 

Turgencv, 1. S.—40, 41, 98, 156, 
620, 630, 676 

Turgot, Anne Robert Jacques—546 


U 
Uhland, Johann Ludwig—572, 614 


v 


Varnhagen—519 

Varus—617 

Vauban, Sébastien Le Prestre— 
498-500, 543 

Vestris—548 

Vilette, de—517 

Vogt. Karl—104, 126, 304, 308, 421, 
438, 439, 443, 446, 447, 449, 455, 
493, 494 


Voltaire, Frangois Marie—454, 455, 
489, 501, 505, 507, 508, 511, 515- 
3A, 536, 541-44, 646-50, 556, 657, 


559, 598, 599 
Vovchok, Marko—83 
w 


Wagner, Rudoli—568 

Waltz, Theodor—568 

Wallace, Alfred Russel—306, 307, 
308, 403 


Wall, James—189 

Weinberg—57!, 674, 575, 579 

Wellington, ‘Arthur Welleslley—S02, 
1 

Whitworth, Sir Joseph—291 

William the Conqueror—194 


x 
Xerxes—70 

Y 
Yakushkin—74 
Yazykov—161, 162 
York, Duke of—219 

Zz 
Zeller. Eduard—45, 46, 47, 49 
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